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AUTHOR'S     PREFACE. 


This  Etymological  Dictionary  is  the  natural  sequel  to  my  His- 
torical Grammar.  In  that  work  I  had  traced  out  the  history  of 
French  grammatical  forms :  that  I  might  complete  my  task,  and 
embrace  the  full  cycle  of  the  history  of  the  language,  I  was  bound 
to  write  also  a  history  of  its  vocabulary.  Accordingly,  I  have  endea- 
voured in  this  volume  to  register  for  general  use  the  results  of 
philological  enquiry,  hitherto  too  much  confined  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  students. 

It  is  not  that  philological  enquiry  has  been  lacking  in  France 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  In  the  anarchical  period  of  philo- 
logy— the  period  between  the  sixteenth  century  and  our  day,  during 
which  philology  was  little  but  a  confused  mass  of  erudite  errors — 
two  etymological  Dictionaries  were  written,  that  of  Menage  in  1650, 
and  that  of  Roquefort  in  1829.  Seven  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  work  the  illustrious  Frederick  Diez  published  at  Bonn 
the  first  volume  of  his  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages  (1836), 
a  comparative  history  of  the  sis  languages  which  have  sprung  from  * 
the  Latin,  in  which  he  showed  by  what  invariable  laws  Latin  became 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugese,  Wallachian ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  created  a  scientific  history  of  the  French  tongue.  Thenceforth 
French  philology  was  revolutionised ;  and,  just  as  in  the  eighteenth 
century  chemistry  shook  itself  free  from  alchemy,  so  from  this  time 
the  study  of  the  French  language  became  a  science  based  on  observa- 
tion', the  progress  of  which  was  destined  to  be  very  rapid,  under 
the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  exact  investigation :  the  latest  born  ot 
experimental  sciences,  it  seemed  likely  to  outstrip  them  all,  except 
chemistry,  in  the  rapidity  and  unbroken  succession  of  its  discoveries. 
Every  new  result  is  enrolled  in  its  order  in  the  three  etymological 
Dictionaries  which  followed  one  another  at  intervals:  in  1853  Diez 
published  his  Etymologischer  W'irterbtich ;  in  1 86a  appeared  M. 
Scheler's  Dictionary  of  French  Etymology;  in  1863  the  first  parts 
of  M.  Littre's  admirable  Dictionary  0/ the  French  Tongue  came  out". 

1  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  Frenchman,  M.  Raynouard,  had  already  prepared 
the  way  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  sii  Neo-Latin  tongues;  still  to  M.  Diez 
belongs  the  honour  of  having-  created  the  science  by  introducing  into  French  phi- 
lology an  exactitude  quite  unknown  before  his  time. 

eted  in  1873 ;  and  an  Appendix  to  it  published 
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These  three  works  give  us  all  the  philological  discoveries  made 
in  the  French  language  during  the  last  thirty  years;  and  the  chasm 

which  separates  them  from  the  dreams  of  Menage  and  Roquefort 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  which  lies  between  the  chemistry  of 
Lavoisier  and  the  aimless  guesses  of  Raymond  Lulli,  Nicolas  Flamel, 
or  Van  Helmont.  It  may  therefore  seem  needless  to  wish  to  swell 
the  catalogue  with  a  new  philological  Dictionary ;  yet  I  have  decided 
on  writing  this  book,  for  there  is  a  blank  to  be  filled  up.  In 
scientific  subjects  there  is  always  room  for  two  kinds  of  books — 
those  which,  teaching  established  scientific  knowledge,  transmit  our 
learned  acquisitions  in  a  collective  form,  and  those  which  leave 
former  discoveries  alone,  in  order  to  attempt  new  research,  to  work 
out  the  solution  or  the  discussion  of  problems  hitherto  untouched. 
Thus,  in  zoology,  a  treatise  intended  for  the  general  public  would 
be  silent  as  to  all  doubtful  or  unsettled  questions  (such  as  the  origin 
of  species,  or  the  like),  and  would  occupy  itself  solely  with  the 
minute  proof  of  established  truths:  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
treatise  were  addressed  to  the  narrower  class  of  professed  natural- 
ists, it  would  be  satisfied  with  simply  stating  known  facts  (assuming 
their  proof  to  be  known  by  the  reader)  and  would  set  itself  specially 
to  elucidate  by  new  observations  or  hypotheses  those  problems  which 
were  yet  uncertain. 

This  distinction  applies  with  equal  force  to  etymological  Diction- 
•  aries,  according  as  they  address  themselves  to  students  of  philology 
only  or  to  the  genera!  literary  public.  In  the  former  case  the  author 
will  chiefly  attempt  unsolved  etymological  problems,  simply  stating 
established  etymologies  without  stopping  to  give  the  proofs:  this 
has  been  done  by  Diez,  Schemer,  and  Libre*,  who  have  been  more 
anxious  to  discover  or  explore  unknown  regions  than  to  describe 
the  known.  But  by  the  side  of  these  works,  which  assume  in  the 
reader  a  previous  acquaintance  with  philological  principles  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  each  question  as  it  comes  up,  there 
is  room  for  another  Dictionary  which  shall  take  the  science  in  its 
present  condition,  shall  provisionally  regard  the  etymology  of  all 
words  whose  origin  is  Still  under  discussion  as  unknown,  shall  limit 
itself  to  the  statement  of  etymologies  already  settled,  and  finally  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  all  the  philological  principles  on  which  these 
interesting  results  depend.  Of  such  a.  kind  is  this  manual  of  the 
science  of  etymology  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  render  some  Bervice 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  between  the  two  methods,  let 
us  take  the  two  words  tnarcassin  and  pourrir.  The  etymology  of 
marcassm  is  unknown ;  and  while  Diez  and  Littre"  discuss  the  hypo- 
theses already  started  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  throw  out  new 
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suggestions,  J  content  myself  with  the  simple  statement  that  here  is 
a  blank  in  our  knowledge,  and  so  I  leave  it ;  for  in  education  uncer- 
tainty is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  the  maxim  '  in  dubiis  abstine ' 
finds  its  application '.  Under  the  wotdpourrir,  of  which  the  etymology 
(from  Lat.  putrere)  is  well  known,  Littre1  and  Scheler  merely  men- 
tion the  Latin  word,  and  do  not  stop  to  explain;  in  my  Dictionary, 
however,  I  set  myself  to  prove  it,  and  to  show  how  putrere  becomes 
pourrir,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  Why  such  and  such  a.  change  7 
Have  the  Latin  letters  been  altered  by  chance?  or  Is  there  any 
invariable  law  of  change  F  Has  putrere  become  pourrir  all  at  once, 
or  have  there  been  successive  changes,  letter  by  letter  ?  and  can  one 
fix  the  steps  of  the  process  in  their  chronological  order? — questions 
which  a  Dictionary  professing  to  teach  the  general  public  the  science 
of  etymology  cannot  possibly  neglect.  ■  Scientific  etymology,'  says 
M,  Br^al,  '  does  not  consist  in  a  vague  statement  of  the  affinity  which 
may  exist  between  two  words ;  it  must  track  out,  letter  by  letter,  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  a  word,  and  show  all  the  intermediate 
stages  through  which  it  has  passed.' 

Thus,  in  the  example  taken  above,  one  must  show  that  the  u  of 
putrere  has  passed  into  ou  (pourrir),  as  in  ursus,  ours;  surdus, 
sourd;  turrU,  lour; — that  the  Latin  tr  becomes  rr,  as  in  latronem, 
larron;  nutrire,  nourrir ;  — lastly,  that  the  long  e  of  putrere  is 
represented  by  the  French  i,  as  in  tenere,  tenir;  abolere,  abolir,  &c. 
The  philologer,  when  he  has  reached  this  point,  has  done  but  half  his 
work;  he  has  shown  that  pourrir  answers,  letter  for  letter,  to  putrere; 
he  must  now  show  how  this  change  has  come  about:  we  have  as  yet 
only  the  end-links  of  the  chain,  we  must  find  the  intermediate  and 
connecting  ones.  Between  the  grub  and  the  butterfly  the  naturalist 
studies  all  the  different  conditions  of  the  chrysalis ;  between  the  Latin 
arid  the  French  we  find,  on  the  one  side  the  Low  Latin,  on  the  other 
the  Early  French.  ThuB  pourrir  has  not  leapt  at  one  bound  out  of 
putrere :  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Merovingian  period  show  us  that  the 
word  became  first  putrire,  then  pudrire ;  whence  the  earliest  French 
form  podrir,  whence  follow  porrir  and  lastly  pourrir.  By  what 
slow  and  almost  insensible  changes  has  the  Latin  word  slipped  into 
French! — tr  has  been  successively  softened  into  dx,  thence  into  rr; 
u  passes  through  o  into  ou ;  and,  as  one  can  prove  by  the  steps  taken, 
the  Latin  word  has  never  achieved  more  than  one  of  these  changes 
at  a  time.  Thus  penetrating  by  means  of  a  strict  analysis  into  the 
innermost  organisation  of  language,  one  sees  that  living  words  change 

1  M.  Breal,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France,  has  admirably  pointed  ont  the 
dangers  of 'a  method  which  professes  to  explain  everything,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  resign  itself  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.'  For  education  nothing  is  so 
mischievous  to  the  authority  of  a  science  as  an  inconclusive  discussion. 
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and  grow,  and  that  in  fact  the  Latin  and  French  are  only  two  succes- 
sive conditions  of  one  language. 

By  patient  study,  by  careful  comparison  of  thousands  of  little  facts, 
insignificant  by  themselves,  etymological  science  has  been  able  to 
prove  that  languages,  like  plants  or  animals,  are  born,  grow,  and  die, 
according  to  definite  determinable  laws.  This  fact  saves  us  from  the 
reproach  of  lingering  over  petty  details.  '  Every  building  raised  on 
abstract  ideas,'  says  Buffon,  in  his  noble  manner,  '  is  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  a  lie.'  It  is  high  time  that  men  should  abandon  metaphy- 
sical speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  human  speech,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  humbler  observation  of  facts :  for  these  alone  can  lead 
us  on  to  a  just  conception  of  the  laws  of  language ;  and  one  may 
apply  to  them  the  saying  of  Quinctilian,  '  Parva  quidem,  sed  sine 
quibus  magna  non  possent  consistere,' — these  are  doubtless  details, 
yet  without  them  general  principles  could  not  stand. 


A.  B. 


Vocvray, 
Stptemltr  3,  1868. 
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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE   TO   THE 
SECOND   ENGLISH    EDITION. 


This  Edition  has  throughout  been  carefully  and  minutely  revised 
and  corrected.  The  Introductiqn,  which  forms  the  chief  difference 
between  the  English  Dictionary  and  the  French  original,  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  rewritten  by  M.  Brachet  himself;  though  he  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  work  much  marred, 
by  the  siege  of  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1870, 187 1,  when  the  author  was 
shut  up  in  the  capital.  M.  Bracket's  plan  was  to  transfer  to  the 
Introduction  the  bulk  of  those  longer  articles  which  occupied  so  large 
a  space  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  and,  by  breaking  the  whole 
up  into  numbered  sections,  to  render  reference  from  the  body  of  the 
work  to  the  Introduction  clear  and  easy.  This  arrangement,  in  all 
main  points,  was  carried  out  in  the  first  English  edition,  though  in 
some  particulars,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  dentals,  liquids,  and 
nasals,  it  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state;  the  references  also  were 
often  not  so  accurate  or  full  as  they  might  have  been. 

These  deficiencies  have  now,  to  a  large  extent,  been  made  good, 
and  the  references  diligently  revised,  corrected,  or  added.  All  the 
articles  have  been  gone  through ;  in  each  case  with  the  help  of 
M.  Littre*'s  splendid  Dictionary,  the  Supplement  to  which,  now  just 
published,  has  been  also  called  into  use  throughout ;  all  considerable 
alterations  made  in  M.  Brachet's  Dictionary  by  M.  Littrfs  authority 
are  marked  with  his  name.  In  a  few  cases  the  origins  of  words 
which  had  been  marked  as  'unknown'  have  been  inserted;  in  other 
instances  the  word  'uncertain'  has  been  substituted  for  'unknown,' 
as  there  are  several  French  words  the  origin  of  which  must  have 
been  one  of  two  Latin  words,  although  it  is  uncertain  which  of  them 
is  the  true  parent ;  in  such  cases  the  alternative  has  been  stated.  All 
mere  conjecture  has  been  carefully  avoided.  The  misprints,  inevit- 
ably numerous  in  the  first  edition  of  a  Dictionary,  undertaken  as  this 
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was  under  unusually  difficult  circumstances,  have,  so  far  as  possible, 
been  detected  and  set  right;  errors  as  to  genders  of  nouns,  verbs 
active  and  neuter,  andjhe  like,  have  been  diligently  watched  for; 
inaccurate  or  insufficient  renderings  of  the  meanings  of  words  cor- 
rected; finally,  considerably  over  five  hundred  fresh  articles  added  to 
the  Dictionary,  the  words  newly  inserted  having  been  selected  from 
M.  Littre\  The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  issue  this  amended 
and  enlarged  edition  at  a  much  reduced  price,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  schools,  and  may  take  its  place 
as  a  manual  of  education.  If  students  can  be  taught  by  it  to  see 
how  regular  has  been  the  growth  of  the  French  language,  derived 
in  almost  all  important  cases  from  the  Latin  by  even  stages  and 
under  strictest  rule  of  law,  'agissant,'  as  the  French  love  to  say  of 
all  things,  'par  principes,'  they  will  have  learnt  the  first  and  most 
important  lesson  in  philological  study.  The  French  language  is 
in  this  respect  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  education  than  any 
other  tongue ;  and  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  classical 
languages,  the  scientific  study  of  its  etymological  phenomena  must 
be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  work  may  find  its  way  into  the  class- 
rooms of  girls'  schools,  in  which  it  will  add  an  element  of  precision, 
as  well  as  of  interest,  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  language,  which 
seems  just  now  to  be  unfairly  threatened  by  the  growing  favour  shown 
to  the  study  of  German. 

G.  W.  K. 

Oxford, 
April,  1878. 


THIRD    EDITION. 

In  this  new  Edition  the  Editor  has  received  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  corrections  from  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  of  Wadbam 
College,  Oxford,  to  whom  he  returns  his  grateful  thanks. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  RULES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  ETYMOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 

Axtoma/a  a  particularihus  rite  it  ord.ni 
indicant  it  dtsigaanl,  itaipte  scitntias  riddvm 

§  1.  Etymology,  which  investigates  the  origin  of  words  and  the  laws 
of  the  transformation  of  languages,  is  a  new  science.  It  is  scarcely 
thirty  Tears  since  it  became  one  of  tbe  sciences  of  observation;  yet 
the  good  work  it  has  done  has  speedily  won  for  it  among  the  historical 
sciences  a  place  which  it  can  never  lose. 

Before  attaining  its  present  precision,  etymology — like  every  other 
science,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other — passed  through  a  long 
period  of  infancy,  of  uncertain  groping  and  effort,  during  which  it 
subsisted  chiefly  on  arbitrary  relations,  superficial  analogies,  and 
fanciful  combinations. 

'One  can  scarcely  imagine  bow  arbitrary  was  the  search  for 
etymologies  so  long  as  it  was  a  mere  attempt  to  connect  words  at 
haphazard  by  their  apparent  resemblance,  without  any  farther  proof. 
The  dreams  of  Plato's  Cratylus,  the  absurd  etymologies  of  Varro  and 
Quintilian,  the  philological  fancies  of  Menage  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  known  to  every  one.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  con- 
necting je&ne  with  jeune,  for  youth  is  the  morning  of  life,  and  one 
rises  fasting.  Most  frequently  one  word  was  derived  from  another  of 
an  entirely  different  form,  by  means  of  fictitious  intermediate  words, 
invented  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Thus  Manage  derives  rat  from  the  Latin 
mns  I  "  They  must  have  said,  first  mus,  then  muratuB,  then  ratus. 
then  rat"  Nay,  farther,  these  guessers  went  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  an  object  could  derive  its  name  from  a  quality  the  opposite  of 
that  which  that  name  denoted,  because  affirmation  provokes  negation; 
thus,  for  instance,  they  affirmed  that  luous  came  from  luoere,  "  quia 
non  lucet."'1 


a.  Reville,  Us  ancetrts  des  Eunfceiu. 
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At  last,  the  dreams  of  etymologists  became  proverbial,  and  the 
whole  subject  fell  into  uttermost  discredit  How  then  did  this  con- 
fused heap  of  erudite  error  give  place  to  an  established  science  of 
etymology?  Simply  by  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  com- 
parative method,  the  method  of  the  natural  sciences.  '  Comparison 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  science.  Science  is  made  up  of  general 
facts ;  scientific  knowledge  is  the  formation  of  groups,  the  establish- 
ment of  laws;  and  consequently  it  elicits  the  general  out  of  the  parti- 
cular. Now,  if  we  would  compel  facts  to  surrender  to  us  their  inner 
meaning,  we  must  draw  them  together,  explain  them  by  one  another, 
— in  other  words,  we  must  compare  them. 

'  Every  one  knows  something  of  the  discoveries  of  comparative 
anatomy.  We  know  how  the  sludy  of  the  structure  of  animals,  and 
the  comparison  of  organs,  the  infinite  modifications  of  which  form  the 
differentia  of  class,  order,  genus,  have  revealed  to  us  what  we  may  call 
the  plan  of  nature,  and  have  provided  us  with  a  solid  foundation  for 
our  classifications.'  * 

It  is  the  same  with  the  science  of  language :  here,  as  elsewhere, 
comparison  is  doubtless  as  ancient  as  observation ;  but  there  are  two 
kinds  of  comparison,  or  rather,  two  degrees  of  comparison  through 
which  the  mind  must  pass  in  succession. 

§  2.  The  first  kind  of  comparison  is  hasty  and  superficial ;  it  was 
omnipotent  in  all  physical  sciences  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  it  was  satisfied  with  connecting  beings  or  words  by  their 
superficial  resemblances.  Thus,  naturalists  called  the  dolphin  and  the 
whale  fishes,  by  reason  of  their  outer  shape,  their  habits,  their  con- 
stant living  in  the  sea ;  and  etymologists  derived  the  word  paresst 
from  the  Greek  tmfnvtt*,  because  of  all  words  they  knew  this  was  the 
one  most  like  the  French  word,  and  tbey  concluded,  without  any 
further  proof,  that  this  was  the  origin  of  parcsse:  an  easy  proof 
indeed  I 

These  arbitrary  comparisons  have  in  our  own  days  given  place  to 
thoughtful  and  methodical  comparison,  after  an  exact  and  scientific 
method,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  outer  resemblances  or  differences, 
but  seeks  by  careful  dissection  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  and  inner- 
most analogies  of  things. 

The  anatomist  now  studies  the  internal  structure  of  the  whale,  and 
discerns  that  the  conformation  of  its  organs  excludes  it  from  the  class 
of  fishes,  and  places  it  among  the  mammals.  Similarly,  the  philologist, 
instead  of  studying  the  mere  outside  of  a  word,  dissects  it  into  ite 
elements,  the  letters;  observes  the  origin  of  these,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  transformed. 

1  E.  Schfrer,  Etudes  d'hisloire  et  di  critique. 

*  See  below,  %  21,  for  the  true  origin  of  the  word  parent,  from  pigrftta. 
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It  is  by  a  strict  application  of  this  new  method,  by  following  facts 
instead  of  trying  to  lead  them,  that  modern  philology  has  proved  that 
languages  grow  by  invariable  laws,  and  follow  in  their  transformations 
certain  necessary  rules. 

This  book  will  lay  out  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  natural 
history  of  language  :  it  will  be  found  that  they  furnish  the  etymologist 
with  unexpected  help ;  for  they  are,  as  it  were,  a  valuable  instru- 
ment, a  powerful  microscope  for  the  observation  of  most  delicate 
phenomena, 

§  3.  The  instruments  of  observation  are  three  in  number :  Pho- 
netics, History,  Comparison. 


CHAPTER   L 

Phonetics. 

5  4.  Take  any  Latin  letter,  and  ask  what  it  has  become  in  French : 
you  will  soon  see  that  it  has  suffered  transition  in  a  regular  course, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  each  Latin  letter  passes  into  French  in  an 
unvarying  way :  for  example,  i  long  usually  becomes  oi:  as  regem, 
rati  legem,  loi  ;  tela,  loile ;  velum,  voile:  ea  becomes  eke  ; 
caballus,  cheval ;  c&minus,  chimin;  c&nile,  chenil:  a  becomes  ou  ; 
Wrmentum,  tour men/ ;  voh,  vous ;  noa,  nous;  aoricem,  souris,  &c. 
We  give  the  name  of  Phonetics1  to  the  collection  of  these  laws  of 
tran  sform  ation. 

The  bearings  of  this  discovery  are  plain  enough;  these  laws  of 
transformation  once  observed  for  each  letter  are  a  guiding  line  in 
investigation,  and  stop  us  if  we  are  on  a  wrong  track;  an  etymology 
which  does  not  satisfy  these  conditions  of  phonetic  change  is  null 
and  void. 

Thus  then  the  knowledge  of  the  sum  total  of  these  transformations 
of  the  letters  from  Latin  to  French  *  is  the  first  condition  which  must 
be  fulfilled  if  we  would  busy  ourselves  with  etymology.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  preparatory  study  too  minute  or  needless,  we  would 
remind  him  that  anatomy  observes  and  describes  muscles,  nerves, 
vessels,  in  most  minute  detail :  so  vast  a  collection  of  facts  may 
seem  dry  and  tiresome ;  yet,  even  as  comparative  anatomy  is  the  basis 
of  all  physiology,  so  is  the  exact  knowledge  of  phonetics  the  starting- 
point  for  all  etymology ;  from  it  alone  the  science  gets  its  character 
of  solidity  and  exactitude. 

5  5.  We  may  then  state  this  new  principle  as  follows: — every 
etymology  which  does  not,  according  to  the  rules  of  permutation  laid 

_j_ 

1  See  below,  %  37.  *  Ibid,  %%  46,  sqq. 
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down  by  phonetics,  account  for  every  letter  retained  unchanged, 
changed,  or  dropped,  must  be  set  aside  as  worthless. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustration, 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  word  laitue.  One  sees  at  once  that  the 
letters  it  represent  the  Latin  ot,  as  is  found  in  fait  from  factua;  hat 
from  lactam ;  fruit  from  fruetus,  &c.  Thus  then  the  first  part  of 
the  word  will  answer  to  a  Latin  form  loot ;  what  however  is  the  origin 
of  the  suffix  -ve  f  Now  we  can  prove  that  this  suffix  comes  from  the 
Latin  suffix  -uca1,  as  in  verr-ue,  verr-uca;  charr-iu,  carr-uca,  &c. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  form  lactuea,  the  actual  Latin  name  for  a 
lettuce. 

Thus,  in  fact,  the  search  for  etymologies  corresponds  to  researches 
in  chemical  analysis.  When  a  substance  is  put  into  the  crucible  and 
reduced  into  its  elements,  the  chemist  ought  to  find  those  elements 
equivalent  in  weight  to  the  original  substance:  in  this  case  the 
elements  are  the  letters,  and  the  analysis — that  is,  the  etymology — is 
uncertain  until  all  the  elements  are  accounted  for. 

§  6,  To  sum  up ;  etymological  research  is  subjected  to  two  laws : 
(i)  No  etymology  is  admissible  unless  it.  accounts  for  every  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  word  which  it  professes  to  explain ;  (z)  In  every 
etymology  which  involves  a  change  of  letters  we  must  be  able  to 
produce  at  least  one  example  of  a  change  thoroughly  like  the  one 
suggested ;  if  we  can  adduce  no  such  example,  the  attempted  com- 
parison between  the  two  words  is  valueless. 


CHAPTER   IL 

History. 

§  7.  Every  Latin  word  has  undergone  two  successive  changes  in 
its  journey  into  the  present  French  language :  it  has  passed  out  of 
Latin  into  Old  French,  out  of  Old  French  into  Modern  French :  thus, 
feats,  became  first  fssle,  then  f(te.  In  searching  for  the  origin  of  a 
French  word  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  speculate  on  it  only  in  its 
present  condition,  and  to  leap  at  one  bound  back  to  the  Latin :  we 
ought  first  to  enquire  whether  any  intermediate  forms  exist  in  Old 
French  which  illustrate  the  transition  and  mark  the  path  through 
which  the  Latin  word  has  passed  down  to  us.  These  intermediate 
steps  lead  us  up  to  the  point  of  departure,  and  enable  us  to  see  with 
greater  distinctness,  and  even  sometimes  „to  discover  without  any 
further  investigation,  the  original  word  from  which  our  French  word 

Coiwk — 

1  See  below,  §  237. 


One  example  will  explain  clearly  enough  the  difference  which 
separates  the  old  from  the  new  etymological  method:  formerly 
etymologists  were  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  dme :  some,  thinking  only  of  the  sense,  derived  the  word  from 
the  Latin  anima,  without  being  able  to  explain  how  the  trans- 
formation was  accomplished ;  others,  thinking  this  transformation 
from  anima  to  dme  too  harsh,  derived  it  from  the  Gothic  ahma 
(breath).  The  dispute  would  have  still  been  unsettled  had  not 
modern  philology  intervened.  Substituting  for  imagination  the 
observation  of  facts,  modern  philologists  laid  it  down  that  it  is  absurd 
to  debate  for  ever  over  a  word  in  its  present  form,  without  troubling 
oneself  with  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since  the  first  beginning 
of  the  language ;  and  so,  reconstructing  the  history  of  this  word  by 
means  of  the  study  of  early  texts,  they  shewed  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  written  anme,  in  the  eleventh  anemt,  in  the  tenth  anime, 
a  form  which  brings  us  straight  to  anima. 

We  can  avoid  mistakes  only  by  observing  step  by  step  all  the 
intermediate  forms,  so  as  to  study  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
Latin  word ;  yet  even  so,  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds 
of  intermediates,  those  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  new  philological 
school.  The  first  assumed  at  a  venture  a  very  dissimilar  word  as 
the  origin  of  the  word  under  enquiry,  and  then,  in  order  to  connect 
tbe  two  extremes,  invented  fictitious  intermediates,  which  thus  led  them 
on  to  the  point  they  wished  to  reach.  Menage,  for  example,  fancied 
he  found  the  origin  of  the  word  haricot  in  the  Latin  feba ;  and,  to  fill 
up  the  blank  between,  he  added,  'People  must  have  said  faba,  then 
faboricus,  then  fabaricotus,  arlootus,  haricot,'  It  is  like  a  dream, 
to  listen  to  such  lucubrations :  they  more  than  justified  the  laughter 
of  the  wits, 

'  jflfana '  vient  d'equui  sans  doute, 

Mais  il  faut  convenir  aussi 

Qu'a  venir  de  la  jusqu'ici, 

II  a  bien  change  sur  la  route.'* 

§  8.  The  intermediates  which  modern  etymology  demands  are  of 
a  different  kind :  the  science  now  no  longer  asks  what  people  ought 
to  have  said,  but  what  they  did  say.  No  more  fanciful  intermediates, 
invented  as  they  were  wanted  :  it  is  enough  to  trace  the  word  through 
French  texts  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  tenth  century.  Modern 
etymology  notes  the  first  appearance  of  words,  and  observes  their 
changes  age  by  age ;  nothing  is  left  to  conjecture  or  invention.    And 


1  Alfana  is  the  name  given  by  Ariosto  to  the  Steed  of  Gradasso.   Manage 
declares  that  it  comes  from  equus. 
*  The  epigram  is  by  the  Chevalier  d'Aceilly. 
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this  exact  observation,  though  a  preliminary,  is  an  indispensable 
portion  of  every  etymological  investigation:  before  passing  on  to 
the  analysis  of  a  French  word  in  its  present  state,  one  must  try  to 
find  as  many  examples  as  possible  of  the  word  in  Old  French. 

Littre-,  in  his  splendid  Dictionary,  follows  this  plan.  Instead  of 
inventing  an  arbitrary  series  of  intermediates,  he  collects  under  each 
word  a  series  of  examples  taken  from  actual  documents,  running 
back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  French  language.  These  landmarks 
once  established,  he  goes  on  to  discover  the  etymology,  starting  from 
the  word  as  it  stood  at  the  very  birthplace  of  the  language. 

The  attentive  observation  of  these  intermediate  forms  is,  next 
after  Phonetics,  the  most  valuable  guide  in  Philology. 

This  being  granted,  the  comparison  of  Old  French  with  Modern 
French — two  successive  states,  in  fact,  of  one  language — is  absolutely 
indispensable.  How  much  better  do  we  understand  that  modulus  is 
the  parent  of  mottle,  when  we  see  the  intermediate  steps — the  Mero- 
vingian Latin  modlus,  the  old  French  modle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  molle  of  the  twelfth.  This  word  becomes  moule  by  the  same 
change  of  ol  into  on  which  we  find  m/ou  from  /ol,  cou  from  col,  Sec.1 
We  need  not  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  dfluri — 
one  who  will  no  longer  let  himself  be  deceived  (leurre) — when  we 
have  before  us  the  old  form  deleurrt.  In  many  cases  we  have  lost 
the  primitive  form,  which  was  in  use  in  Old  French,  and  have 
retained  the  diminutive,  as  alouelle,  mouetle,  behtte,  whose  primitives 
aloue,  moue,  belt,  are  gone.  We  have  no  longer  the  old  verbs  tentir, 
freindre,  penlir,  cewvrer,  vergonder,  fatter;  but  we  have  their  com- 
pounds, relentir,  enfreindre,  repenlir,  d&muvrer,  d/vergond/,  de'boute' : 
and  it  is  important  that  the  etymologist  should  know  all  these  forms  ; 
for,  before  we  find  the  origin  of  a  word,  we  are  bound  to  reduce  it 
to  its  simplest  form  s. 

1  The  chiet  reason  why  the  French  language  is  so  perfect  a  model  for 
etymological  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  intermediary  forms  have  an 
ascertained  existence.  We  may  gather  from  this  birth  and  development 
of  the  French  language, — in  a  historical  age,  well-known  to  us, — how  such 
languages  as  Latin  and  Greek  (which  are  known  only  in  their  full  age) 
came  first  into  being.  This  enquiry  into  the  development  of  languages, 
through  the  study  of  the  French  tongue,  in  which  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  philologist  are  to  be  found,  is  analogous  to  the  process  in 
chemistry  which  is  styled  '  une  experience  en  -vase  close.' 

1  Other  examples  of  primitives  lost  in  Modern  French,  but  retained 
solely  in  their  derivatives,  are  to  be  seen  under  the  words — accabler,  biant, 
eompagnon,  corset,  creance,  dernier,  doleance,  ejfroi,  etnoi,  engeance,  finance, 
galant,  terioriite,  issue,  laitance,  mecbant,  tnecreanl,  nuance,  outrectiidance, 
surcan,  &c. 

D,gti.'«l  by  GOOglC 
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Comparison. 


§  9.  When  the  popular  Latin  gave  birth  to  the  French,  it  also 
created  four  other  sister  languages,  formed,  like  the  French,  with 
amazing  regularity  and  similarity — the  Provencal,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese:  these,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  are  the  Romance 
languages.  It  follows  hence  that  we  must  use  comparison  between  the 
Romance  forms  and  the  French,  as  a  touchstone  by  which  to  verify 
and  confirm  our  hypotheses.  We  have,  for  instance,  just  shewn 
that  laiiut  answers  letter  for  letter  to  lactuca.  If  this  etymology  is 
correct,  the  Italian  lattuga,  the  Spanish  lechuga,  must  also  come  from 
the  same  word,  their  sense  being  also  the  same.  Hence  we  may 
gather  that  the  Italian  //  and  the  Spanish  ch,  come  from  the  Latin 
ct,  thus : 

Italian  :  nolle  from  noetem ;  olio,  onto ;  biscotlo,  biecoctus ;  traito, 
tractuB  ;  &c. ; — whence  lalluga  ■  lactuca. 

Spanish:  noche from noctem ;  ocho,  oc\o;  bis cocho, biaooctus ;  It echo, 
tractue ;  &c. :— whence  lechuga  =  lactuca. 

Thus  one  sees  how  a  comparison  of  the  Romance  languages  with 
the  French  confirms  our  preliminary  observations  and  verifies  our 
hypotheses.  These  comparisons  have  a  farther  use :  they  often  shew 
us  the  route  we  may  follow.  The  Romance  tongues  are  intermediate 
in  point  of  space  between  the  Latin  and  the  French,  as  Old  French  is 
in  point  of  time:  rouler  seems  less  distant  from  rotulare  when 
the  gap  is  filled  up  by  the  Provencal  rolar  (early  Prov.  rotlar)  and 
Italian  rotolare.  Ckou  is  directly  related  to  caulis,  through  Old 
French  chol,  Spanish  col,  Provencal  caul:  between  coude  and  cubitus, 
we  find  the  Proven9al  code,  the  old  Spanish  cobdo,  the  Italian  cubilo. 
The  stages  between  nourrtr  and  nutrire  are  filled  up  when  one  has 
passed  through  the  three  steps  of  Provencal  norrir,  Catalan  nudrir, 
Italian  nutrire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  study  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  transformations  of  nutrire  into  the  French  language, 
we  shall  see  that  the  word  was  nudrire  in  Merovingian  Latin,  nodrir 
in  the  eleventh  century,  norrir  in  the  twelfth,  nourrir  in  the  thirteenth  : 
and  thence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a  natural  law  of  such  develop- 
ments, that  the  Romance,  languages  offer  simultaneously  to  our  sight, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  living  examples,  the  same  series  of  linguistic  degra- 
dations and  dead  forms  that  the  French  language  sets  before  us  at 
different  periods  in  its  history:  just  as  the  globe  shews  us  in  different 
parts  the  successive  formations  on  its  surface,  while  at  the  same  time 
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we  have  those  same  beds  ranged  one  under  another  in  a  vertical 
series '. 

§  10.  By  the  side  of  these  four  Romance  languages,  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Latin  tongue,  we  have  '  patois/  which  are  secondary 
divisions  under  each  language.  We  have  shewn  elsewhere*  that  at  first 
there  was  no  one  literary  language  in  French ;  and  that  the  Latin  was 
broken  up  into  dialects  corresponding  to  the  different  districts — Norman, 
Burgundian,  Picard,  French  (i.e.  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
He  de  France).  We  know  by  what  succession  of  political  events, 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Dukes  of  France,  and  the  successive  augmen- 
tation of  the  royal  domain,  three  of  these  dialects  were  absorbed  at 
last  in  the  fourth,  the  French,  which,  as  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  the 
one  literary  language,  depressed  the  others  into  patois,  which  at  this 
day  are  slowly  dying  out  in  the  country  districts.  These  patois  are 
not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  literary  French  corrupted  in  the  mouth 
of  peasants ;  they  are  the  remains  of  ancient  provincial  dialects,  which, 
thanks  to  political  events,  have  fallen  from  the  position  of  official  and 
literary  languages  to  that  of  simple  patois 3.  The  history  of  patois 
shews  us  their  importance  in  the  study  of  French  etymology.  Side 
by  side  with  the  four  Romance  languages,  which  form  as  it  were 
four  distinct  colours,  lie  patois,  filling  up  the  intermediate  spaces,  and 
providing  us  with  all  the  secondary  and  intermediate  stages:  thus 
regarded  they  throw  a  very  strong  light  on  many  words.  The  bivalve 
shell,  called  in  Latin  musoulua,  is  motile  in  French.  How  can  we 
connect  these  words  together,  without  passing  through  the  Norman 
patois  mouth,  then  the  Languedoc  mouscU,  which  form  the  inter- 
mediate links?  One  can  understand  that  fruaie  and  praeaaga  are  the 
same  word  by  seeing  the  forms  presaie  in  Poitou,  and  bresagut  in 
Gascony  *. 

Even  exceptions  or  corruptions  of  language  often  find  their  expla- 
nation in  patois.  Thus  it  seems  very  strange  that  the  Old  French 
ombril  (the  navel),  from  umbilicus,  should  have  become  nombril. 
But  if  we  consider  that  the  Old  French  aim  (a  hook),  from  hamus, 
has  become  naim  in  the  modern  patois  of  Touraine,  by  an  euphonic 

1  Other  examples  of  the  value  of  the  comparison  of  Romance  forms  for 
French  etymology  may  be  found  under  the  words  courroux,  guire,  fan, 

*  In  the  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue,  p.  i3,  sqq.  English 
translation. 

*  In  the  same  way  the  Tuscan  obtained  the  supremacy  over  all  the 
other  Italian  dialects  (the  Milanese,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Sicilian),  which 
dropped  into  the  position  of  patois;  and  in  Spain  also,  the  Navarrois, 
Andalusian,  &c,  gave  place  to  the  Castilian  dialect,  which  became  the 
literary  language  of  the  whole  country. 

*  For  other  examples  of  the  value  of  patois  in  etymological  research,  see 
under  the  words  coulii,  godet,  Irvh,  nombril,  Sx.  '  .     JS 
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corruption  of  un-aim,  into  un  naim,  whence  U  naim,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  a  clear  instance  of  the  process  which  has  converted  un-ombril 
into  un  nombril.  It  nombril. 

Thus  one  sees  what  help  etymology  can  receive  from  the  com- 
parative study  of  patois.  The  linguist  can  also  verify  in  them  the 
following  fact,  which  appears  in  all  the  Romance  languages:  namely, 
that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  patois,  the  Latin  tongue  becomes 
more  dull  and  contracted  the  greater  its  distance  from  Latium.  And 
thus  the  progress  of  the  Latin  word  is  a  kind  of  sensitive  thermo- 
meter, which  falls  lower  and  lower  as  we  go  northwards,  by  a  series 
of  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  not  by  a  sudden  leap  or  instantaneous 
change. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Variations  in  Meaning. 

§  11.  Of  the  two  elements,  form  and  meaning,  which  make  a  word 
what  it  is,  we  have  now  considered  the  first,  its  form,  '  in  space  and 
time,*  as  philosophers  say — in  space  by  means  of  Phonetics  and 
Comparison,  in  time  by  means  of  History.  The  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  changes  of  meaning  in  words  is  also  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  study  of  forms.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  we 
may  study  the  history  of  the  meaning  either  by  following  the  changes 
in  its  own  language,  or  by  instituting  a  comparison,  and  setting  the 
word  side  by  side  with  words  of  the  same  signification  in  other  lan- 
guages. 

§  18.  History  of  Meaning. — If  we  compare  a  number  of  French 
words  with  the  Latin  words  whence  they  have  sprung,  we  soon  see 
that  most  of  them  have  changed  in  meaning  as  they  have  passed  from 
Latin  to  French,  and  have  not  retained  their  original  significance  and 
power.  Thus,  sometimes  the  meaning  is  wider:  oarpentariua  (a 
wheelwright)  becomes  charpentier  (a  carpenter) ;  eaballus  (a  nag)  has 
risen  to  nobility  in  ckeval;  mlnare  (to  guide  a  cart,  or  a  flock)  is 
mentr {to  lead  generally);  villa  (first  a  farmstead  or  country-house, 
and  then  a  hamlet)  becomes  ville,  a  town '.  In  other  cases  the  sense 
is  narrowed:    passing  from  general  to  particular— jumentum  (every 


1  For  Other  examples  of  expansion  of  sense  see  the  words  abonder,  aboa- 
ner,  tuerer,  acccrdtr,  accoster,  agneau,  alarme,  alerte,  alter,  arriinr,  baton.', 
beugler,  boitcbcr,  baurg,  corbellle,  cormilU,  8k. 
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kind  of  beast  of  burden)  become sjumettf  (a  mare);  peregrinus  (pro- 
perly a  stranger,  one  who  travels)  is  restricted  in  pilerin  to  travellers 
to  the  Holy  Land  *  or  some  other  holy  place ;  arista  (a  fish-bone  or 
an  ear  of  corn)  has  lost  its  second  meaning  in  arete  (a  fish-bone  only); 
carnica  (a  chariot)  becomes  an  agricultural  cart  in  charrut*. 

Sometimes  the  abstract  Latin  word  becomes  concrete  in  French: 
as  puncticmem  (the  action  of  pricking),  tonaionem  (of  clipping),  be- 
come poififort,  toison:  similarly  nutritionem,  the  action  of  nourishing, 
becomes  nourrisson,  one  who  nourishes  himself,  i.e.  a  nursling*. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Latin  concrete  word  becomes 
abstract  or  metaphorical  in  French :  thus  ovicula  (a  sheep)  has  pro- 
duced the  word  ouailles,  which  in  French  ecclesiastical  speech  is  used 
of  the  flock  of  a  spiritual  pastor*.  It  is  clear  that  the  French  lan- 
guage, having  before  it  the  many  rich  and  slightly  different  senses  of 
the  Latin  word,  takes  one  of  these,  regards  it  as  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  and  thus  gives  birth  to  the  modern  signification. 

§  13.  But  these  changes  of  meaning  do  not  merely  take  place  in  the 
passage  from  Latin  to  French :  '  Consuetudo  loquendi  est  in  motu,' 
says  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat.  ix.  17);  and  if  we  were  to  confine  our- 
selves to  observing  the  history  of  the  French  tongue  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  present  time,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
language,  many  words  whose  sense  has  grown  or  shrunk  as  they  have 
passed  from  Old  to  Modern  French.  Words  formerly  used  in  a  noble 
or  refined  sense  have  fallen  into  the  humblest  and  meanest  condi- 
tion :  thus  pectus  (the  breast)  kept  its  original  sense  when  it  passed 
into  Old  French ;  and  pis  (from  pectus,  like  lit  from  lectum,  eonfil 
from  confeetum)  meant  at  first  the  breast  or  chest ;  in  feudal  speech 
a  man  was  said,  in  taking  an  oath,  'mettre  la  main  au  pis,'  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  breast  The  word  has  gradually  been  restricted  and 
lowered  to  its  present  meaning.  Mutare  has  become  muer  (so  ra- 
niutare,  commutare  are  remuer,  commuer).  Muer,  which  had  at 
first  retained  the  whole  energy  of  the  Latin  word  (so  Froissart  says : 


1  The  Latin  peregrinus  (found  in  the  form  pelegrlnus  as  early  as  in 
the  Inscriptions)  had  already  taken  the  sense  of  '  pilgrim '  in  Low  Latin. 

Thus  Mapes,  De  Nugis  Curialium,  i.  18,  has  *  Miles  quidam  a  pago  Eur- 
gundiae  ....  veuit  Jerusalem  peregrinus.' 

1  For  other  examples  of  restriction  of  sense  see  the  words  nine,  ampoule, 
ancetre,  andtniilte,  apolbicairc,  appeau,  arcbc,  billon,  bailan,  boiteux,  brosse. 
hreuette,  couper,  &C. 

1  For  Other  examples  see  ablcttc,  aecessit,  accouchtr,  altrvin,  ambe,  amble, 
angtlique,  armee,  artilleric,  braire,  eannelle,  corset,  defense,  dejeuner,  diner, 
ecluse,  engin,  fori,  babit,  Liver,  jour,  ma'tion,  mevie,  mallet,  poison,  printemps, 
quaterne,  rouge t,  serre,  jufon,  temoin,  lenue,  terne. 

*  For  other  examples  see  barrcau,  cbambrc,  ebaneellerie,  &c. 
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'les  dieux  et  Ies  dresses  vtuoitni  les  homines  en  bestes1')  presently 
was  restricted  to  the  moulting  of  birds,  the  skin-shedding  of  certain 
beasts; — labourer  (laborare,  to  work)  was  restricted  at  a  quite  late 
period  to  the  sense  of  turning  the  soil.  Oresme,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  translating  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  says :  '  Les  excellens 
raedecins  labourent  moult  a  avoir  cognoissance  des  choses  du  corps.' 
Mardlrt  (from  matrarter)  meant  only  '  mother-in-law,'  or  '  step- 
mother'; it  later  came  to  mean  a  'harsh  and  cruel  step-mother.' 
Prfou  (from  pratellum,  like  fieau  from  flagellum)  is  literally  a  '  little 
meadow,'  and  kept  this  sense  in  Old  French ;  later !  it  was  restricted  to 
the  meaning,  a  '  little  meadow  behind  a  prison,'#where  the  prisoners 
take  their  exercise ;  thence,  the  prison-court  *. 

Not  only  are  there  these  narrowings  and  diminutions  of  meaning 
bat  also  in  some  cases  there  are  extensions  and  enlargements  4.  Many 
terms  of  trade,  or  technical  and  special  words,  have  thus  entered  into 
general  use  :  as  has  been  specially  the  case  with  hunting  terms. 
AUraper  was  at  first  'to  catch  in  a  trap';  leurrer  to  'call  in  the  falcon 
with  the  lure*;— one  who  refuses  to  be  deceived  by  the  lure  is  a 
iileurri  (old  form  of  the  modern  d/lure').  When  a  falcon  was  caught 
after  his  second  moulting  season,  he  was  hard  to  tame  and  fierce,  or, 
as  the  falconers  said,  hagard ;  whence  Fr.  hagard,  Eng.  haggard,  came 
to  have  the  sense  of  wild,  then  wan  and  wasted.  But  when  the  bird 
«as  taken  from  the  nest,  it  was  called  mats  (nidaoem  from  nidus) 
and  the  weakness  of  young  falcons  gave  the  words  mats,  ntatserie, 
which  express  the  simpleness  and  awkwardness  of  young  people  who 
'  are  scarcely  out  of  their  nest.'  Another  term  of  falconry  occurs  in  the 
phrase  dessiller  les  yeux  (formerly  detiller).  It  was  usual  to  sew  up 
the  eyes  of  falcons  to  tame  them,  an  operation  expressed  by  the  word 
ciller :  when  the  bird  was  tame  enough,  they  re-opened  its  eyes 
[dialler)  by  cutting  the  thread  which  sewed  together  the  eyelids  (rils)*. 

It  was,  similarly,  very  natural  that  man  should  give  to  the  machines 

1  Voltaire  has  still  preserved  this  etymological  signification  in  the  lines 
'Qui  de  Mcduse  eflt  vu  jadis  la  tete 
Etait  en  roc  muc  soudainement.' 

*  Mariot,  iif.  308  (sixteenth  century),  writes — 

<  Blentost  apres,  allans  d'accord  tous  quatre 
Par  les  preawe  toujours  herbus  s'esfaattre.* 
1  For  examples  see  atttrrer,  dais,  difit,  ennui,  elonner,  fir,  froiuer,  genrx 
grave/le,  manant,  &C. 

*  For  examples  see  arr'pocr,  aubainc,  a-vanic,  banal,  banlieue,  boucbtr, 
Jebardeur,  &c. 

1  For  other  examples  see  abou,  aebarner,  agacer,  ahtirir,  aigrette,  ama- 
itmtr,  ameuter  (!),  appai,  bejaunc,  beugler,  blottir,  boucbtr,  bracenmer,  br'uees, 
brouter,  bate,  tutor,  curie,  emcrillnnne,  enjalcur,  /ureter,  berisier,  babertaux , 
ruier,  mere,  teniire,  trace. 
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he  has  invented  to  economise  his  energy,  or  to  augment  the  effect 
of  his  work,  the  names  of  animals  which  paid  him  service,  or 
interested  him  by  some  fanciful  analogy.  Thus  the  Latin  arfes 
is  a  ram,  a  buttress,  and  a  war-engine ;  capriolus  has  the  two 
meanings  of  a  goat  and  of  a  pronged  fork  used  to  turn  up  the 
ground ;  eorvua  is  a  raven,  a  grappling- hook,  and  a  crane,  &c. 
Similarly,  the  French  language  gives  this  kind  of  double  meaning 
to  several  words :  thus  mouton  is  a  wether  and  a  rammer ;  corbeau,  a 
raven  and  a  corbel ;  grue,  a  crane  and  the  engine  which  bears  the 
same  name  ;  b/lier,  a  ram  and  an  engine  of  war ;  chivre,  a  goat  and  a 
crane  for  lifting  weights ;  chevron,  a  kid  and  a  rafter.  In  many  cases 
the  earlier  sense,  that  of  the  animal,  has  disappeared  from  Modern 
French,  and  that  of  the  implement  has  survived  alone :  thus  poulre,  a 
beam,  signifies  also  a  mare  in  Old  French  :  'De  toutes  parts  les  peutres 
hetmiss antes,'  says  Ronsard  (sixteenth  century).  This  word,  originally 
pollre,  Italian  poltdro,  comes  from  the  Latin  pulletrum,  a  derivation 
of  puliufl,  a  foal,  a  word  found  in  the  Germanic  laws  ;  thus  in  the  Lex 
Salica,  tit  xl.  (sixth  century),  we  read  '  Si  qnis  pulletrum  furaverit.' 
Again,  just  as  equuleus  signifies  a  young  horse  and  a  block,  and  the 
French  chevalet  is  a  little  horse  and  a  buttress,  so  poutrc  passed  from 
the  sense  of  a  mare  to  that  of  a  beam  by  the  application  of  that  well- 
known  metaphor  which  likens  a  supporting  piece  of  wood  to  an 
animal  which  bears  up  a  burden 1. 

So  also  land  and  water  transport  are  assimilated,  sea-terms  being 
applied  to  land  journeys  :  thus  ddbarcadlre,  derived  from  (Ubarquer,  to 
disembark,  is  used  for  the  terminus  of  a  road  or  railway;  the  platform 
of  a  station  is  called  quat\  a  wharf:  some  kinds  of  omnibus  are  called 
gondole  or  galire ;  cache  signified  first  a  barge  for  travelling,  then  a 
coach;  from  eabottr,  to  coast  from  port  to  port,  comes  cabolin,  a 
Strolling  player  who  goes  from  town  to  town,  &c.' 

§  14.  To  complete  this  series  we  must  quote  some  very  singular 
metaphors  which  come  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  prove  what  a  great 
part  the  common  people  took  in  the  formation  of  the  French  language : 
from  testa  (a  broken  vessel),  gorges  (a  gulf),  botellus  (a  pudding), 
pelliB  (a  fur  hide),  come  the  French  /fie,  gorge,  boyau,peau;  and  the 
classical  words  caput,  gnttur,  intestinum,  cutis,  are  set  aside.  The 
French  tongue  adopted  these  metaphors  from  the  vulgar  Latin  :  testa 
means  a  'skull'  in  Ausonius,  botelluB  an  'intestine'  in  Tertullian. 
These  fanciful  metaphors  of  the  Roman  common  folk  are  not  at  all 
astonishing,  when  we  remember  that  in  French  slang  a  head  is 
likened  to  a  ball,  the  legs  to  skittles,  the  hand  to  pincers,  &c.  By 
the  side  of  these  metaphors,  which  are  transmitted  from  the  Latin 
to  the  French,  there  are  a  great  number  of  native  growth,  which  are 

1  For  other  examples  see  demahelU,  grue,  &C 

2  For  other  examples  see  canard,  &c- 
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thai  ming  in  their  simplicity :  thus  the  people  have  given  the  name 
of  bergeronnttte  (  'petite  bergere,  little  shepherdess)  to  the  wagtail,  a 
meadow-loving  bird ;  the  bouvreuil  (bovariolus  from  "bovarius,  -  a. 
little  boieoier,  or  neat-herd)  is  the  bullfinch,  a  bird  which  follows  the 
herds,  and  lingers  about  in  their  neighbourhood. 

5  16.  Comparison  of  Meaning. — What  we  have  already  said  is 
enough  to  shew  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  study  the  mean- 
ings than  the  forms  of  words.  In  dealing  with  the  latter  we  have 
simply  to  deal  with  regular  and  observable  changes.  Climate  and 
race  have  given  to  each  of  the  peoples  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
a  vocal  apparatus  differing  in  certain  inflexions  of  pronunciation; 
and  according  to  these,  the  Latin  language  has  been  transformed 
with  an  unchanging  regularity  into  three  different  languages.  This 
part  of  philology,  which  we  call  Phonetics,  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
Natural  History,  for  it  depends  finally  on  the  physical  conditions 
special  to  certain  families  of  languages  and  peoples.  In  fact  if  is  as 
much  dependent  on  material  conditions  as  the  study  of  meanings  is 
independent  of  them.  While  the  study  of  form  can  only  have  in  view 
a  single  group  or  family  of  languages  of  common  origin,  the  study  of 
meanings  attacks  all  languages  alike,  observes  in  all  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  and  passes  out  of  the  domain  of  natural  sciences 
into  that  of  psychology  :  etymology  draws  largely  on  this  comparison 
of  metaphors,  as  it  often  accounts  for  and  confirms  the  derivations 
suggested  for  certain  words,  even  when  we  cannot  give  a  full  explana- 
tion of  them.  Thus,  it  seems  curious  that  popular  language  should 
have  called  a  certain  bird  (the  wren)  roiUUt  (  -  petti  roi,  kinglet) ;  the 
etymology,  however,  becomes  absolutely  certain  if  we  compare  the 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and 
find  the  same  metaphor  in  all1.  This  coincidence  does  not  indeed 
explain  how  the  name  arose',  but  it  proves  its  existence,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  derivation.  Thus  again  it  is  easier  to  understand 
that  the  Latin  causa  became  chose,  when  one  notices  that  the  German 
Sncbe  has  the  meaning  of  both  these  words.  We  are  certain  that 
ehardonnel,  the  goldfinch,  means  the  bird  which  feeds  on  the  grains  of 
the  thistle,  chardon,  when  we  see  that  in  Latin  the  bird  is  called 
caxduelia,  from  carduus,  in  Italian  cardellmo,  and  in  Greek  axavffx, 
from  Siuafhs,  in  German  Difttlfmf,  the  '  this  tie -finch,'  in  Dutch  distehink. 

1  The  wren,  roitelet,  is  in  all  the  following  languages  called  by  names 
which  are  connected  with  the  word  which  signifies  a  king  in  each  case: 
Latin,  regulUB,  from  regem;  Greek,  (3no-iXiiTitoc,  from  SaaiKivt  ;  in  Ger- 
many 3<"mf6m9  (the  '  hedge  king ') ;  in  Dutch,  Wmierkoningje  (the  '  winter- 
king  '1;  in  Swedish,  fugl-ionung,  and  in  Danish,  fugl-konge  (the  '  bird- 
king  ')  ;  in  Spanish,  rcyeuttlo,  from  rey  ,■  in  Portuguese,  reiiete,  from  ret. 

*■  The  origin  of  this  metaphor  must  be  looked  for,  under  guidance  of  the 
principles  of  comparative  mythology,  in  the  legends  of  the  I ndo -Germanic 
races. 
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We  have  just  said  that  bouvrcuil,  the  bull-finch  (from  bovuriolua, 
diminutive  of  bovariuo,  a  neat-herd),  signifies  a  little  neat-herd ;  its 
English  name  bullfinch,  and  one  of  its  German  names,  SuIIenbeifrt 
(the  bull-biter),  join  in  confirming  this  derivation.  Contrfo  comes 
from  Low  Latin  contrata  ( =  the  land  stretched  out  before  one),  and 
contrata  comes  from  contra '.  here  the  German  WcgetiB  from  the  prep. 
gtgtn  (  =■  over  against)  explains  and  confirms  the  derivation.  Dejeuner 
(to  break  one's  fast)  from  jctiner  (like  dtfairc  from  /aire),  is  used  of 
the  morning  meal,  just  like  the  English  breakfast,  which  means  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Corset  is  a  diminution  of  corps ',  a  little  body — a 
metaphor  confirmed  by  like  expressions  in  other  tongues,  as  the 
German  Seifahtn  (8ti62,  a  body);  English  boddice,  from  body;  Italian 
torpetto  {corpo,  a  body).  It  seems  quite  natural  that  habitus,  which 
signifies  an  habitual  manner  of  being,  should  become  in  French  habit, 
dress,  when  we  see  that  the  Greek  ujfifia,  and  the  Italian  cosiuma  have 
the  same  double  sense  of  manner  of  being,  habit,  and  clothing.  It  is 
by  making  a  delicate  and  careful  comparison  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  that  the  etymologist  is  enabled  to  explain  the  origin  of 
all  such  metaphors,  whether  they  spring  from  caprice,  or  from  the 
imagination  of  the  people '. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Conclusion. 

5 16.  By  shewing  that  words  have  growth  and  history,  and  that,  like 

plants  or  animals,  they  pass  through  regular  transformations — by 
shewing  in  a  word  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  law  rules,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  lay  down  strict  laws  by  which  one  language  is  derived 
from  another— modern  philologers  have  established  the  firm  basis 
of  comparative  etymology,  and  have  made  a  science  of  that  which 
seemed  doomed  to  abide  in  the  region  of  imagination  and  individual 
caprice. 


1  Originally  written  ears;  the  p  was  added  by  the  learned  after  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  first  the  word  eonei  was  not  used,  but  corps 
(the  corset  being  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  skirt) :  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Rousseau  found  fault  with  the  tightness  of  ladies'  corps.  Corset 
simply  means  a  '  little  body.' 

1  We  must  not  imagine  from  instances  like  this  that  the  German 
language  has  taught  the  French  its  method  of  procedure :  the  resemblance 
springs  from  the  identity  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  general, 
and  is  not  transmitted  from  language  to  language. 

1  For  other  examples  of  the  value  of  this  comparison  of  meaning  in 
other  languages  see  arSerer,  belette,  belter,  tenter,  blaireeu,  ble,  boucber, 
bourdon,  brocket,  broder,  cabus,  cbardoanet,  &c. 
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Of  old,  etymology  tried  to  explain  &  priori  the  origin  of  words 
according  to  their  apparent  likenesses '  or  differences  * :  modem  ety- 
mology, applying  the  method  of  the  natural  sciences,  holds  that  words 
ought  to  explain  themselves,  and  that,  instead  of  inventing-  systems, 
we  ought  to  observe  facts.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  help  of  three 
instruments ;  (i)  the  History  of  the  word,  which  by  regular  transitions 
leads  us  up  to  the  derivation  we  are  seeking,  or,  at  any  rate,  brings 
us  nearer  to  it;  (a)  Phonetics,  which  gives  us  the  rules  of  transition 
from  one  language  to  another,  rules  to  which  we  must  absolutely 
submit,  or  we  shall  lose  our  way;  (3)  Comparison,  which  assures  and 
confirms  the  results  arrived  at 

To  the  fantastic  aberrations  of  learned  men  of  old  is  due  the 
discredit  into  which  etymology  has  sunk;  it  is  by  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  this  method  and  these  principles  that  comparative  etymology 
has  risen  in  our  days  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

1  For  example,  the  etymologists  of  the  seventeenth  century  deduced  me, 
te,  se,  -uoi,  noj,  tret,  bcur,  from  the  Latin  me,  te,  se,  voa,  nos,  tres,  Lord, 
without  any  suspicion  that  these  words,  which  have  certainly  produced 
moi,  tot,  soi,  turns,  nous,  Iroit,  beure,  Could  not  possibly  have  produced  any- 
thing else.  They  similarly  deduced  boucber  from  bavcbe  (as  being  the  man 
who  caters  for  the  mouth),  while  the  history  of  this  word  shews  that  it 
means  the  man  who  tills  the  bouc  or  buck;  they  derived  cordonnicr  from 
cardan,  forceni  from  force,  while  the  Old  French  forms  eordouanier  and 
forsene  prove  at  once  that  such  derivations  are  impossible ;  similarly  they 
connected  $e«yer  and  icurie  with  the  Latin  equua,  whereas  it  has  in  reality 
no  relation  whatever  to  either  of  them.  We  may,  in  fact,  always  feel  safe 
in  laying  down  as  an  invariable  axiom  in  etymology  the  principle  that  'titw 
identical  ivordi  are  not  deri-vedfrom  one  another' 

1  Were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  successive  progress  of  etymological 
transformation,  we  could  not  believe  that  pou  and  penduculum,  age  and 
aotulicum.,  grU  and  oraticulum,  feu  and  fatutum  *,  were  in  reality  the 
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BOOK  II. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
TONGUE. 

§  17-  A  very  brief  r/sum/  of  the  history  of  the  French  Tongue 
is  necessary,  if  we  would  understand  what  is  to  follow. 

The  '  Vulgar  Latin,'  carried  into  Gaul  by  Caesar's  soldiers  and  by 
colonists,  quickly  swallowed  up  the  original  Celtic  language  (see' 
below,  pp.  xix-xxii) :  four  centuries  later  it  was  deeply  affected,  as  to 
its  vocabulary,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  ;  more  than  five 
hundred  German  words  establishing  themselves  in  the  Gallo-Roman 
language  (see  pp.  xxii-xxiv).  This  language,  thus  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  barbarous  words,  and  influenced  by  slow  and  insen- 
sible changes,  became  a  new  language,  the  French  tongue,  which  in 
the  ninth  century  shakes  itself  clear  of  the  Latin  language.  Between 
the  eighth  century  and  the  eleventh  the  French  tongue  advances,  and 
in  the  twelfth  century  may  be  regarded  as  fully  formed.  To  this 
ancient  and  popular  foundation  are  added  successively,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  number  of  Oriental  words,  introduced  by  the 
Crusades;  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  certain  number  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  words ;  in  the  eighteenth,  terms  of  German  origin ;  in  the 
nineteenth,  English  words :  to  these  must  be  added  words  borrowed 
by  the  learned  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  between  the  fourteenth 
century  and  our  own  day. 

To  sum  up,  the  French  language  has  two  great  deposits  of  words : 
one  laid  down  before  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  unconscious  action 
of  the  people,  and  formed  from  the  three  elements,  Latin,  Celtic, 
German  ;  the  other  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  formed  on  the  one 
hand  of  elements  borrowed  from  the  modern,  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  ancient  languages. 

Thus  then  French  words  can  be  divided  into  three  classes, — 
words  of  popular  origin ;  words  of  learned  origin ;  words  of  foreign 
origin. 


THE   LATIN  ELEMENT. 


PART  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POPULAR  ORIGIN. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Tax  Latin  Element. 

§  18.  Aa  we  have  shewn  in  the  Historical  Grammar  of the  French 
Tongue,  we  may  study  any  language  in  four  ways  : — 

i.  We  may  study  sounds,  and  consider  the  origin  and  history  of 
each  letter  ;  this  is  called  Phonetics. 

a.  We  may  study  words,  the  manner  of  their  creation  or  deforma- 
tion; this  is  called  the  Formation  of  Words. 

3.  When  we  have  thus  studied  the  constituent  elements  of  words, 
and  their  aggregation,  we  may  farther  consider  how  words  are 
modified  when  they  are  brought  together;  this  is  Inflexion,  and  is 
divided  into  declension  and  conjugation. 

4.  Lastly,  Syntax  shews  us  how  words  maybe  grouped  together  so 
as  to  form  phrases  or  sentences. 

A  review  of  these  four  divisions  in  succession  is  needful  if  we  will 
describe  the  transition  from  Latin  to  French ;  the  third  Book  of  this 
Introduction  will  give  us  the  rules  which  the  Latin  letters  have  followed 
in  their  transition  into  French; — we  have  elsewhere  studied  the 
changes  which  the  Latin  declensions  and  conjugations  have  under- 
gone; how  the  article  was  created  to  replace  the  case-inflexions;  how 
declension  lost  one  gender,  the  neuter,  and  at  first  was  reduced  from 
six  cases  to  two  iu  Merovingian  Latin  and  Old  French,  and  then 
from  two  cases  to  one  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  how  con- 
jugation lost  the  passive  voice,  how  it  created  the  auxiliary  verbs 
(trt  and  avoir  to  take  the  place  of  the  Latin  compound  tenses,  how 
it  gave  a  new  form  to  the  future :  we  need  not,  therefore,  reconsider 
these  purely  grammatical  points. 

As  to  vocabulary,  the  French  language,  being  the  simple  product 
of  the  slow  development  of  the  'vulgar  Latin,'  is  of  necessity  pro- 
foundly different  from  the  classical  Latin  :  sometimes  the  vulgar  and 
the  classical  Latin  had  two  different  forms  of  the  same  word  to 
express  the  same  idea ;  thus  doubler,  avant,  ivraie,  come  from  the 
vulgar  forms  duplare,  abante,  ebriaoa,  while  the  classical  forms 
duplicare,  ante,  ebrius,  have  produced  no  French  words ;  at  other 
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times  the  people  and  the  learned  employed  two  words  of  entirely 
different  origin ;  thus  it  is  not  from  the  classical  forms  hebdomae,  via, 
pugna,  osculari,  verti,  but  from  the  popular  words  aepttmana, 
caminus,  batalia,  basiare,  tornare,  that  semaine,  chimin,  balaille, 
baiser,  tourner,  have  been  formed. 

Many  other  Latin  words  have  disappeared  from  different  causes ; 
some  because  they  had  not  sufficient  hold  on  the  language,  or 
sufficient  power  of  resistance — as  e.g.  apes,  which  gave  way  to  apereu, 
a  word  found  in  Ennius;  others  because  they  would  have  produced 
the  same  form  in  French  as  was  being  produced  by  some  other 
word  of  different  meaning  —  as  beUum  disappeared  because  of 
bellus,  beau;  for  the  French  word  for  'war'  derived  from  bellum 
would  also  have  been  beau.  Lasdy,  many  synonyms  have  perished, 
— thus  fluvius,  fleuve,  has  overwhelmed  annua  and  flumm;  janua 
and  ostium  have  given  way  to  porta,  porie. 

Next  after  these  modifications  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  we  must 
enumerate  briefly  the  changes  introduced  in  the  formation  of  words 
either  in  their  derivation  or  their  composition.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  addition  of  diminutive  suffixes  to  Latin  primitives, 
without  any  change  in  sense :  thus  we  have  sturnuB,  atuxnettuB, 
Stourneau;  corvus,  corvelluB,  corbeau;  passer,  paaaerolluB,  passereau. 
The  'Lingua  Romana  rustica,'  the  'field-Latin,'  had  already  shewn 
this  influence  when  it  gave  to  diminutives  the  full  meaning  of  their 
primitives,  as  apicula  for  apis,  oomicula  for  comix,  &c.,  whence 
we  have  in  French  chevreuil  from  capreolns,  abtille  from  apicula, 
agneau  from  agnellus,  &c,  words  in  which  the  diminutive  significa- 
tion is  entirely  lost. 

Many  new  substantives  have  been  formed  from  existing  verbs, 
and  for  this  end  other  means  have  also  been  employed.  The  Latin 
language  had  the  remarkable  power  of  being  able  to  make  substan- 
tives out  of  its  past  participles :  e.  g.  peocatnm,  properly  the  p.  p. 
of  peccare,  scriptum  of  ecribere,  foBBa  of  fodere.  The  French 
language  has  carried  on  this  grammatical  process,  and  has  thereby 
produced  thousands  of  substantives,  as  recu,  fait,  d&,  the  p.  p.  of 
recevoir,faire,  devoir.  This  is  also  especially  the  case  with  feminine 
participles,  as  vue,  e'touffe'e,  venue,  avenue,  to.1 

Next  after  the  past  participle  comes  the  infinitive,  whence  are 
formed  about  three  hundred  verbal  substantives,  answering  to  no 
Latin  form,  but  derived  directly  from  a  French  verb  by  cutting  off 
the  infinitive  termination :  thus,  the  Latin  apportare,  appellors, 
purgare,  have  produced  the  French  verbs  apporter,  appeler,  purger,  and 
these  verbs  in  their  turn,  by  dropping  the  verbal  ending,  become  the 
verbal  substantives  apport,  appel,  purge,  which  have  no  corresponding 
substantives  in  Latin.     As  however  (he  Latin  and  French  are  but  two 

1  For  details,  st 
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successive  conditions  of  the  same  language,  there  is  scarely  any 
grammatical  process  in  the  French  the  germ  of  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Latin :  so  we  find  that  the  Latins  also  created  verbal  sub- 
stantives by  means  of  the  infinitive ;  from  notare,  copulate,  probaro, 
&c,  came  the  substantives  nota,  copula,  proba l. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  after  the  Latin  pattern  that  the  French  language  has 
formed  new  verbs  by  means  of  the  participles  of  existing  verbs  :  from 
edere,  cogere,  quatere,  detrahore,  videre,  the  Latin  had  formed, 
by  adding  the  infinitival  ending  to  the  participles  edltua,  cogitua  *, 
quasHus,  detractus,  viaus,  the  verbs  editare,  eogitaxe,  quassare, 
detractare,  visere  ;  and  the  'rustic  Latin  '  built  a  crowd  of  verbs  on 
this  plan;  it  rejected  such  primitives  as  «tt,  radere,  audere,  &c,  and 
from  the  participles  uaua,  raous,  ausuB,  produced  the  verbs  uaare, 
raeare,  ausare,  &c,  whence  have  sprung  the  French  verbs  user, 
raser,  oser,  &c. 

These  are  the  principal  changes  introduced  into  the  structure  of 
the  Latin  language  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  *.  We  shall  see  in 
the  Dictionary  itself,  and  In  the  next  book  of  the  Introduction 
{Phonetics),  through  what  intermediate  stages  the  Latin,  thus  modified 
in  inflexion,  syntax,  formation  of  words,  passed  before  it  reached 
its  present  state  as  Modem  French. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Celtic  Element. 

§  19.  We  need  not  again '  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  absorption 
of  the  Gallic  language  by  the  Latin :  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  two 
centuries  after  Caesar's  conquest,  the  Celtic  tongue  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  Gaul.  Still  that  language  did  not  perish  without 
leaving  behind  it  traces  distinct  if  slight    Thus,  the  Romans  noticed 

1  The  subject  of  verbal  substantives  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by 
M.  Egger,  in  an  admirable  article  in  the  Mcmoires  de  I'Acadcmie  des  In- 
urjftieaf,  34.  a,  a  model  of  sure  and  acute  scientific  study,  which  leaves 
his  successors  no  gleanings  in  the  field  which  he  has  reaped, 

*  There  are  many  more  modifications,  which  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
body  of  the  Dictionary ;  we  here  attempt  only  a  general  view, 

*  See  the  Historical  Grammar,  pp.  4,  5.  It  is  so  difficult  to  describe 
the  etymological  elements  of  the  French  tongue  without  reproducing 
the  history  of  the  language,  that  the  reader  must  excuse  our  frequent 
references  to  the  book  in  which  that  history  has  already  been  given : 
the  introduction  of  certain  elements  in  the  language  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  historical  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  that  language ;  and 
thus  we  have  more  than  once  repeated  here  what  we  have  already  said 
elsewhere. 
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that  their  galerfta  (the  crested  lark)  was  called  '  alauda'  by  the  Gauls ; 
that  fermented  barley,  their  zythum,  was  in  Gaul  'oervisia';  they 
accepted  these  words  as  incomers ;  and  from  them,  six  centuries 
later,  sprang  the  French  words  alowiie 1,  cervoise. 

This  is  also  true  of  bee,  lieue,  alose,  braie,  banne,  arptnl,  brasseur, 
bouleau,  marite,  which  answer  to  beceuB,  leuoa,  alosa,  braoa,  benna, 
aropeimis,  brace  (Pliny),  betula,  margula,  words  which  Roman 
writers  cite  as  borrowed  from  the  Celtic.  There  are  many  other 
Latin  words,  said  to  be  of  Gallic  origin,  which  have  not  descended  to 
the  French :  such  are  ambactus,  bardns,  druida,  galba,  rheda,  sol- 
durius.  These  isolated  words,  and  certain  other  such  *,  especially 
names  of  places,  are  all  that  are  due  to  the  Gallic  language;  and 
indeed,  to  speak  more  exactly,  nothing  is  due  to  it,  for  even  these 
words  reached  the  French  through  the  Latin;  they  did  not  pass 
straight  from  Celtic  to  French,  but  underwent  translation  into  Latin 
first  In  short,  these  words  are  so  few  that  one  may  fairly  say  that 
the  influence  of  the  Celtic  on  the  French  has  been  inappreciable. 

Thus,  while  the  French  nation  is  in  the  main  Celtic,  the  French 
language  has  preserved  but  a  few  words  which  can  be  traced  to  a 
Celtic  origin  : — a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  shews  even  better  than 
history  can  do,  how  all-absorbing  was  the  Roman  power. 

The  Gallic  language,  thrust  back  into  Armorica  by  the  Roman 
conquerors,  has  survived,  thanks  to  its  isolation,  for  centuries;  in  the 
seventh  century  its  strength  was  renewed  by  the  immigration  of 
refugees  from  Wales.  The  Bretons  resisted  the  Frankish  conquest 
even  as  they  had  resisted  the  Roman ;  the  Low  Breton  patois,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  present  day  is  the  direct  heir  of  the  old  Celtic  speech. 
It  has  a  considerable  literature,  tales,  national  ballads,  plays, — though 
they  date  no  farther  back  than  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  thousand 
years  this  Low  Breton  has  been  incessantly  pressed,  in  its  last  refuge, 
by  the  French  language,  and  is  therefore  now  very  different  from  the 
original  Celtic :  the  original  Celtic  elements  having  necessarily  suffered 
degradation  from  eighteen  centuries  of  use,  and,  besides,  many  strange, 
that  is,  French,  words  having  forced  themselves  in.  And  thus  many 
Breton  words  run  in  pairs,  the  one  old  and  of  Celtic  origin,  the  other 


1  Alauda  is  not  the  immediate  parent  of  alouette,  but  of  alone,  which 
existed  in  Old  French ;  alouette  is  its  diminutive ;  cp.  cuvette  and  cuve, 
amourette  and  amour,  &c. 

a  Bagage,  balai,  barn,  betnine,  bidet,  bilie  (a  log),  bauge,  bran,  bmyere, 
basjin,  ciaie,  cormoran,  crucbe,  darne,  dartre,  dru,  galerne,  garotler,  gober, 
goeland,  go'elette,  barnais,  boule,  jarret,  la  is,  matras,  pinion,  pot,  quai,  rucbe, 
jomelte,  toque,  truand,  -vassal.  And  beside  these  there  are  the  words  which 
modern  history  has  introduced,  as  loans  from  the  Latin  (such  as  barde, 
ambacte,  druide),  or  from  the  Low  Breton  (as  dolmen,  men-hir).     See  also 
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newer,  French  in  origin,  and  dressed  up  with  a  Celtic  termination : 
thus  tie  French  word 

juste  is,  in  Breton,  either  igwtrion  or  just, 
trouble  „  „  enkrezef  or  troublet, 

cotire  „  „  buan/gex  or  cokr,  ■ 

&c,  &C. 

Of  these  synonyms,  the  first  column  (egwirion,  &c.)  is  composed  of 
old  words  of  Celtic  origin ;  the  second  (just,  &c.)  of  French  words 
slightly  altered.  It  would  not  have  been  needful  to  insist  on  this 
simple  matter,  had  not  some  bold  speculators  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  struck  with  this  resemblance,  concluded  at  once  that  such 
words  as  just,  troublet,  &c.  were  not  French  importations,  but  were 
rather  the  originals  of  the  corresponding  French  words.  Le  Brigant 
and  the  illustrious  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  (as  bad  as  a  philologer  as  he 
was  good  as  a  patriot)  declared  that  the  French  language  was  derived 
from  the  Low  Breton1.  They  would  have  been  rather  astonished  had 
they  seen  the  proof  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  these  words 
(just,  trouble/,  &c.)  instead  of  being  the  parents,  are  the  children  of 
the  French  language,  being  only  French  words  corrupted  and  disguised 
under  a  Celtic  termination.  These  etymological  follies,  which  Voltaire 
derided  under  the  name  of  '  a  Celtomania,'  formed  the  amusement  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  the  '  Celtomaniacs '  gave  loose  rein  to  theii 
fancies,  and  declared  that  the  Celtic  was  the  language  of  Paradise, 
and  that  Adam,  Eve,  the  serpent  himself,  talked  Low  Breton. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  after  all  the  discoveries  of  modern 
philology,  which  has  clearly  proved  the  Latin  origin  of  the  French 
language,  and  has  worked  out  by  observation  the  laws  of  its  trans- 
formation, there  would  have  been  an  end  of  such  fancies;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Celtomaniacs  are  as  lively  as  ever,  and  we  may  read  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Celtic  International  Congress,  that '  France,  whose 
magnanimity  impels  her  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  succour 
the  oppressed,  will  never  allow  the  literature  whence  hers  has  sprung 
to  languish  at  her  side.  The  saying  runs  that  the  Pelican  feeds  her 
young  with  her  blood ;  we  have  never  heard  that  her  brood  have 
shewn  themselves  ungrateful  for  such  unparalleled  generosity.     But 


1  These  unfortunate  mistakes  have  also  had  a  worse  result — that  of 
throwing  undeserved  discredit  on  Celtic  studies.  Instead  of  trying  to 
prove  that  the  French  language  springs  from  the  Celtic,  as  the  Low  Breton 
philologers  have  done,  they  ought  to  have  studied  the  Celtic  in  and  for  itself, 
and  to  have  written  the  comparative  history  of  the  dialects  of  Brittany, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  has  been  done  for  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  It  is  to  a  German,  Zeuss,  that  Breton  philologists  owe  the  com- 
pletion of  this  task,  in  an  excellent  work,  the  Grammatics  Celtica,  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1853. 
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I  am  wrong: — such  ingratitude  does  exist!  The  Celtic  tongue  has 
nourished  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  specially  the  French,  with 
her  best  blood :  surely  we  cannot  have  to  say  of  France  what  has 
never  been  said  of  the  little  Pelicans — she  has  forgotten  her  mother  *.* 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  Germanic  Element. 

§  20.  By  the  side  of  the  vulgar  Latin  tongue,  the  basis  of  the 
French  language,  a  very  considerable  number  of  German  words  have 
been  brought  by  the  Germanic  tribes  into  the  Gallo-Roman  speech. 
Three  successive  strata  of  such  imported  words  maybe  noted:  (i) 
those  prior  to  the  invasion,  introduced  by  the  barbarians  who  served 
under  the  Roman  eagles,  such  as  burgus,  used  by  Vegetius  for  a 
fortified  work ;  (a)  war-terms,  feudal-terms,  &c,  which  Franks,  Goths, 
and  Burgundians  brought  in  with  them;  (3)  a  great  number  of  sea- 
terms,  imported  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Northmen. 

Under  these  three  heads  there  are,  in  all,  about  450  words :  if  we 
were  to  add  German  words  imported  into  Modern  French,  the  number 
might  easily  be  doubled.  This  great  invasion  of  foreign  words  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  conquerors.  How  could  such  ideas  as  those  expressed 
by  the  words  vassal,  alleu,  San,  mall,  fief,  be  rendered  into  Latin,  which 
had  neither  the  things  nor  the  names  for  them  ?  When  the  conquerors 
substituted  the  feudal  regime  of  the  Germanic  tribes  for  the  mon- 
archical and  centralising  organisation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  they 
were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  into  the  language  words 
relating  to  their  institutions;  consequendy,  the  titles  of  the  feudal 
hierarchy  and  all  terms  referring  to  its  political  or  judicial  institutions 
are  of  German  origin.  Thus,  such  words  as  mahal,  hann,  al$i,  skepeno, 
marahscalh,  siniscalh,  &c,  introduced  by  the  Franks  into  the  common 
Latin,  became  mall  11  m,  banmim,  alodium,  Bkabinua,  marls  callus, 
einia callus,  &c,  and  when,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  common 
Latin,  they  passed  into  French,  they  became  mall,  ban,  alleu,  echevi/t, 
marechal,  sine'chal,  &c.'      These   words,   thus   introduced,   represent 

1  Congrh  Critique  international,  Saint-Brieuc,  October  1867,  p.  J09. 

a  These  German  words  having  been  latinised  by  the  Gallo-Romans,  we 
will  cite  them  as  for  as  possible  in  their  Latin  form,  which  lies  between  the 
German  and  the  French.     Thus,  ecbeii'm  is  nearer  to  scabinua  than  to 

There  are  also  two  other  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
have  not  yet  been  noticed:  (1)  the  exact  determination,  in  the  case  of 
each  word,  of  the  particular  German  dialect  to  which  it  belongs ;  (»)  the 
date  of  its  introduction  into  the  Low  Latin.  There  is  but  one  class  the 
origin  of  which  we  know,  the  sea-faring  terms,  which  come,  almost  without 
exception,  from  the  Dutch  or  the  Norse.    This  uncertainty,  and  our 
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classes  of  ideas  of  very  different  kinds1;  war,  seafaring,  hunting,  are 
the  most  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  these  borrowed  words,  classified  under 
a  few  of  the  most  general  heads : — 

i.  Military  terms : — arroi,  auberge,  balk,  band!,  baudrt'er,  beffroi, 
berme,  blinder,  boulevard,  bourg,  brandir,  briche,  brette,  bride,  briser, 
butin,  cible,  dard,  de'sarroi,  drille,  /charpe,  /eraser,  /curie,  /peron,  /pier, 
esauiver,  /tape,  /trier,  fourrage,  fihche,  fourreau,  f rapper,  gage,  galoper, 
gonfalon,  guerdon,  gu/riie,  guerre,  guet,  guichei,  guide,  halkbarde,  halte, 
haubert,  heaumt,  h/berger,  h/raut,  houseaux,  housse,  marcher,  mar/chal, 
marque,  navrer,  rang,  rapiire,  targe,  treve,  vacarme. 

a.  Seafaring  terms: — agris,  amarrer,  avarie,  Sac,  bitte,  bord,  brasse, 
eanot,  caquer,  chaloupe,  cingler,  crique,  digue,  drogue,  /cume,  /lingue, 
/quiper,  esquif,  esturgeon,  /iangue,  falaise,  foe,  fresange, fret,  gaffe,  garer,    • 
guinder,  halage,  hamac,  hauban,  hdvre,  kisser,  hum,  lisse,  mdl,  mateloi, 
mousse,  quiUe,  rode,  radouber,  tillac,  vague,  varangue,  varech,  voguer. 

3.  Hunting  terms,  names  of  animals,  &c. : — aigrette,  baudir,  b/lier, 
blesser,  bramer,  brogue,  breuil,  broncher,  brouter,  cailh,  canard,  carpe, 
chopper,  ckouette,  clabauder,  clapir,  crabe,  crhhe,  croupe,  /cailh,  /chasse, 
echtne,  /crevisse,  /peiche,  /pervier,  /pais,  estrive,  fanon,faucon,  garenne, 
garou,  gerfaut,  glapir,  grimper,  grincer,  gripper,  grommeler,  hancke, 
kanneton,'  happer,  hareng,  kargneux,  h/ron,  komard,  l/cher,  leurrer, 
madr/,  marsouin,  mile,  mouette,  muiot,  rat,  r/nard,  rosse,  r6iir,  laudis, 
trappe,  traguer. 

4.  Titles,  and  names  of  political  or  judicial  institutions : — aban- 
donner,  aileu,  ban,  bedeau,  carcan,  ckambellan,  (chafaud,  /chanson, 
/ckevin,  /cot,  fourrier,  fief,  franc,  gabelle,  gai,  galant,  hanse,  hardi, 
haro,  konnir,  jolt,  lisle,  lot,  malle,  marc,  mignard,  mignon,  nanlir, 
orgueil,  race,  radoter,  riche,  saisir,  s/n/chal, 

5.  Cardinal  points  and  geographical  terms : — dune,  est,  nord,  ouest, 
tud. 

6.  The  human  body: — blafard,  bl/mir,  bosse,  bof,  brun,  dandiner, 
danser,  empan,  forcen/,  gauche,  giron,  grimace,  gu/rir,  hocher,  jaser, 
laid,  lippe,  moue,  nuque,  rdler,  rider,  rincer,  titer,  louffu,  toupet. 

7.  The  vegetable  world : — alise,  aune,  bille,  bois,  bourgeon,  brouir, 
drageon,  driche,  /clisse,  /laguer,  /peauire,  /mouss/,  framboise,  gale,  gaude, 
gerbe,  grappe,  groseille,  gruau,  haie,  haver  on,  htirt,  koublon,  houx,  laiche, 
regain,  roseau,  saule,  tuyau. 

8.  The  earth,  elements,  &c.:—fiaque,frimas,gason,gres,  vase. 

ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  German  dialects,  have  hindered  us  from  giving 
(as  we  have  done  for  the  Latin  element)  a  complete  phonetic  system  for 
the  words  of  German  origin ;  we  have  only  given,  under  each  word,  the 
chief  examples  which  support  the  observed  rules. 

1  This  intermixture  of  German  words  affected  only  the  Latin  vocabulary; 
it  left  the  syntax  almost  untouched,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  an  acci- 
dental and  superficial  disturbance. 
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9.  Dress,  Sec.: — agrafe,  brodequin,  coiffe,  cotte,  /toffe,fard,feutre,froe, 
ganl,  goder,  guimpe,  guipure,  haillon,  laye,  layette,  mitaine,  rochet,  touailU. 

10.  Instruments,  &c. : — anche,  banc,  bloc,  brandon,  cam/,  clinquant, 
crampe,  crampon,  cremaillere,  /mail,  (tau,  fauieuil,  gaule,  hanap,  houe, 
huche,  latte,  loquet,  manne,  mannequin,  none,  pincer,  rdper,  tdmis,  tas, 
tonneau,  tr/teau,  vilbrequin. 

11.  Dwellings: — /choppe,  Hal,  /layer,  /tuve,  gdcher,  halk,  hameau, 
hanter,  hutte,  loger,  salle. 

12.  Food,   &c. : — bet'gnet,  bief,  Here,  drogue,  flan,  gdteau,  gaufre, 

13.  Abstract  terms,  &c.  : — affreux,  agace,  ba/ouer,  blanc,  blette,  bleu, 
emboiser,  /mot,  gat,  gris,  guire,  hair,  hale,  hSoe,  teste,  sombre,  sur. 

14.  Other  words  :—bisse,  bouter,  braise,  brelan,  broyer,  bru,  brute, 
'    choisir,  chequer,  clocher,  cracher,  dauber,  d/chirer,  d/falquer,  deguerpir, 

d/rober,  drdlc,  /clater,  effrayer,  /peler,faudc,fburmr,frais,  gaber,  gagner, 
gamboison,  garant,  gardtr,  garnir,  gaspiiler,  galine,  gauchoir,  gehir, 
glelteron,  glisser,  gratter,  graver,  grenon,  groupe,  guerpir,  guille,  guiller, 
guise,  harangue,  hdie,jardin,  lot,  marri,  meurlre,  musser,  regretter,  river, 
rouir,  sale,  siller,  sillon,  souhait,  suie,  suif,  suinler,  laisson,  tarir,  ternir, 
tirer,  toucher,  trdle,  trap. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
The   Greek   Element. 

§  21.  The  Greek  language  has  given  scarcely,  anything  to  the 
French  since  the  time  of  its  popular  formation;  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  as  the  Gallo-Romans  and  Greeks  never  came  into  contact, 
and  all  the  patriotic  tales  invented  by  Henri  Estienne,  Menage,  and 
others  to  prove  the  affinity  between  French  and  Greek,  are  mere 
fancies.  The  one  city  which  could  have  brought  France  into  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  language,  Marseilles,  a  Phocean  colony,  was 
early  absorbed  into  the  Roman  Empire,  and  lost  its  Greek  character 
and  language.  There  are  a  few  Greek  words1,  such  as  chire,  somme, 
parole,  bourse,  local;  but  these  do  not  come  straight  from  the  Greek 

1  We  are  speaking  here  of  words  of  popular,  not  scientific,  origin.  We 
must  also  distinguish,  in  the  case  of  Greek  compounds,  between  those 
which  existed  in  Greek,  as  apurroKpiirtia,  ar'utocracie,  and  those  which  have 
been  framed  by  French  writers,  as  photographic,  typographic,  &c. ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  must  study  each  of  the  elements  of  these  new  words,  un- 
known to  the  Greek  language ;  in  the  former  case  we  should  be  wandering 
into  the  history  of  the  Greek  language  were  we  to  decompose  these  words 
and  their  component  elements.  As  for  the  numerous  class  of  words  intro- 
duced from  Greek  to  Latin  (such  as  aUegoria,  philosophic,  carya- 
tides, 3k.),  they  have  come  to  the  French  language  through  tie  Latin, 
and  are  therefore,  for  our  purposes,  Latin  words. 
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Kapa,  irayfia,  ffapajSoXij,  Sipa-a,  jSauniXuw,  but  from  the  Latin  oara,  Bagms, 

parabola,  byra»,  baucalis,  derived  from  the  Greek ;  all  these  words 
are  to  be  found  in  Latin  authors  of  the  seventh  century1.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  transformation  of  Latin  into  French  has  given 
us  the  true  origin  of  many  words  formerly  regarded  as  derivatives 
from  the  Greek :  thus,  the  chance  likeness  of  paresse  and  xaptait  had 
led  etymologists  in  old  times  to  connect  the  two  words;  but  if  we 
divide  the  word  paresse  into  its  elements,  we  shall  see  that  the  suffix 
•esse  must  answer  to  a  termination  -ilia  (cp.  irisiesse,  triatitia,  mollessc, 
mollitia,  &c.) ;  such  words  as  eniiert  from  Integra,  noire  from  nigra, 
shew  us  that  the  r  oi  paresse  answers  to  a  Latin  gr;  the  French  a  is 
the  Latin  i  (as  in  balance,  bilancia  ;  aronde,  birundo,  &c.) ;  and  thus 
we  reach,  by  these  three  observations,  the  word  pigritla,  the  true 
original  of  par  esse. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  of  the  Greek  as  of  the  Celtic ;  its  influ- 
ence on  popular  French  has  been  altogether  insignificant. 
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5  22.  By  words  of  learned  origin  we  mean  all  words  introduced  into 
a  language  after  the  epoch  of  its  formation ' ;  that  is,  in.  the  case  of 

1  To  this  list  may  be  added,  adragant,  bouteille,  einm'u,  chomer,  dopin, 
dragee,  emeri,  golfe,  gougre,  migraine,  osier,  plat,  poele,  serin.  AccabUr, 
cbaland,  mangoneau,  are  military  terms  '  imported  into  the  French  language 
at  the  time  of  the  crusades  by  the  Byzantines.  Two  Oriental  words,  avanie 
and  cAicflW,  have  passed  into  the  language  through  the  medieval  Greek. 

5  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  words  of  popular  and 
words  of  learned  origin.  I  have  placed  among  the  latter  a  very  large 
number  of  words  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  popular,  the  other 
learned ;  sometimes  a  learned  prefix  has  been  joined  to  a  popular  word,  as 
in  ad-joindre,  ad-mettre,  dis-eourir,  dis-joindre,  im-payable,  in-clinaison,  pro- 
dtdre,  pro-fit,  sub-ordrmncr  (words  which  should  have  been  a-Joindre,  a-mettre, 
di-eourir,  de-joindre,  en-el'maison,  en-payable,  poar-daire,  pour-fit,  souv- 
ordomter) ;  sometimes  a  learned  termination  suffixed  to  a  popular  word, 
as  in  en-luminer,  fer-mete",  nourri-tare  (which  should  have  been  en-lamer, 
fer-te,  nourr-nre).  Among  these  words  we  meet  with  some  ghastly  philo- 
logical monsters,  like  m-surmontable,  prc-alablt. 

*  The  persistence  of  the  Latin  tonic  accent  (see  §  49)  is  the  rule  and 
guide  for  the  discovery  of  such  words.  All  popular  words  introduced  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  a  language  respect  the  Latin  accent,  proving  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  ear,  not  by  the  eye,  and  that  they  spring  direct 
from  the  living  and  spoken  language.    All  words  which  neglect  the  accent 
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the  French  language,  between  the  eleventh  century*  and  our  own 
day.    They  have  been*  created,  long  after  the  death  of  the  Latin 

language,  by  learned  men  and  clerks,  who  got  them  out  of  books,  as 
they  needed  them  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  who  transplanted 
them  just  as  they  were  into  the  French  speech.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  in  some  MSS.  the  word  innocent,  the  exact  and  servile 
reproduction  of  innoeentsm ;  the  French  tongue  had  then  no  term 
for  such  a  quality,  and  the  writer,  embarrassed  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
press himself,  was  obliged  to  copy  the  Latin  word.  The  learned 
origin  of  the  word  is  shewn  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  undergone 
those  transformations  which  popular  usage  imposes  on  all  the  words 
it  adopts ;  thus,  in  popular  words,  In  becomes  en  (as  tnfantom, 
mfant ;  Inlmicna,  emtemi),  and  nooentem  becomes  nuisant;  so  that 
if  innooentem  had  suffered  popular  transformation  it  would  have 
become  ennutsant,  not  innocent.  Popular  words  are  the  fruit  of  a 
spontaneous  and  natural  growth,  learned  words  are  artificial,  matters 
of  conscious  reflection ;  the  former  are  instinctive,  the  latter  deliberate. 

At  first,  each  learned  word,  for  some  time  after  its  introduction  into 
the  French  language,  remained  as  unknown  to  the  people  as  scientific 
terms  are  in  our  day.  The  barons  and  villains  of  the  days  of  Robert 
the  Pious  were  as  little  able  to  understand  the  word  innocent,  as  the 
labourers  of  our  day  are  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  paUographie 
or  stratification  ;  as  however  there  was  no  popular  word  for  the  thing, 
innocent  presently  passed  out  from  learned  into  general  use :  it  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  ecclesiastical  works ;  less  than  a  century  later  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  other  popular  poems  ;  it 
has  become  a  full  citizen  of  France,  having  passed  from  the  scientific 
and  special  vocabulary  to  the  usual  and  daily  language  of  men  *. 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  French  language,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  it  is  in  the  popular  part  alone  that  we  can  grasp  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  instincts  of  the  people  have  transformed  Latin 

are  of  learned  origin.  This  distinction  enables  us  to  determine  exactly  the 
time  when  the  French  language  took  its  birth ; — the  French  tongue,  that  is, 
the  popular  and  vulgar  tongue,  was  born,  and  the  Latin  language  was 
utterly  dead  from  that  day  on  which  the  people  no  longer  spontaneously 
recognised  the  Latin  accent.  This  was  about  the  eleventh  century ; 
thenceforward  the  formation  of  the  popular  French  is  complete ;  all  the 
rest  is  of  learned  origin. 

1  These  are  words  borrowed  from  ancient  languages — at  any  rate,  from 
Greek  or  Latin ;  as  to  words  borrowed  from  modern  languages,  they  will 
be  found  below,  under  the  head  of '  Elements  of  Foreign  Origin  *  (§  28). 

1  Philologists  who  divide  all  languages  into  two  deposits,  the  instinctive 
and  the  conscious,  need  not  draw  any  distinction  between  learned  words 
and  what  we  call  scientific  words;  for  both  of  these  are  of  conscious 
origin  (whether  they  are  in  common  use,  like  innocent,  or  technical,  like 
paleograpbic);  and  besides,  each  word  in  common  use  whose  origin  is 
learned  has  begun  by  being  a  scientific  term,  employed  by  the  few. 
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into  French ;  from  this  point  of  view,  learned  words  are  useless  to  the 
philologist:  this  being  laid  down,  it  does  notrfollow that  learned  words 
are  therefore  to  be  banished;  they  have  proved  their  right  to  exist  by 
existing ;  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  rightly  said, '  ils  sont  une  des  saisons 
de  la  langue.'  When  the  French  language  was  formed  the  popular 
speech  was  meagre1,  answering  to  the  wants  of  a  simple  and  un- 
refined state  of  society,  and  to  the  scanty  ideas  of  a  warlike, 
agricultural,  and  feudal  population;  all  scientific  ideas,  the  property 
of  the  clerks,  being  expressed  only  in  Latin.  After  a  time  feudal 
society  was  modified,  then  declined,  lastly  perished,  and  gave  place  to 
a  new  order;  to  express  new  ideas  the  French  language  had  to 
enrich  itself  either  by  developing  popular  terms ',  or  by  borrowing  from 
the  dead  languages  learned  terms,  which  after  a  time  passed  into  the 
common  tongue.  These  borrowed  words,  rare  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  more  numerous  in  the  fourteenth,  have 
become  countless  from  the  sixteenth  downwards ;  they  have  increased 
directly  with  the  growth  of  ideas  and  the  daily  quickening  succession 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  *. 
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§  S3.  In  addition  to  the  classes  already  considered  there  are  many 
words  of  foreign  origin,  borrowed  direcdy  by  the  French  from  other 
living  languages.  These  follow  no  fixed  taw,  for  they  are  the  simple 
results  of  chance.     Thus,  a  succession  of  marriages  in  the  sixteenth 

1  In  the  French  language  there  are  not  much  more  than  4000  popular 
primitives.    See  below,  §  36,  for  the  statistics  of  the  language. 

*  By  means  of  compounds,  or  fresh  derivatives ;  as  from  regit  have 
sprung  in  course  of  ages,  derlgler,  direglement ;  regler,  reglementer,  regie- 
mentation,  Sk. 

1  I  give  only  the  immediate  etymology,  having  neither  time  nor  room  for 
more.  Thus  I  simply  cite  enormia  as  the  primitive  of  enarme;  were  1  to  go 
on  and  give  the  derivation  of  enormia  (ex  norma),  I  should  have  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of 
that  history  are  referred  to  the  valuable  Manuel  des  rarities  grecqttei  et  latinei 
by  M.  Bailly.  It  often  happens,  that  after  a  Latin  word  has  produced  a 
popular  French  word,  it  produces,  later  on,  a  learned  term ;  thus  from 
rationem,  ration,  in  popular  French,  comes  later  the  learned  ration;  this 
process  of  double  reproduction  has  received,  from  a  seventeenth- century 
grammarian,  the  name  of '  Doublets.'  I  have  abstained  from  dealing  here 
with  this  subject,  as  I  have  already  treated  of  this  philological  phenomenon 
in  detail  in  a  Dictiannaire  dei  Doublets  au  doubles  forma  dt  la  langue  franfaise  ; 
Paris,  1868. 
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century  between  princes  of  the  House  of  Valois  and  Italian  princesses 
brought  in  suddenly  a  number  of  Italian  terms  :  when  France  in  the 
last  century  borrowed  from  England  some  of  her  judicial  and  political 
institutions,  she  also  took  the  terms  which  expressed  them.  These 
instances  shew  that  a  minute  study  of  history,  political,  artistic,  or 
colonial,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  part  taken  by  foreign 
language  in  our  vocabulary.  On  the  other  side,  the  attentive  observa- 
tion of  early  texts  will  teach  us  the  age  of  these  words,  and  will  give 
us  one  more  element  of  our  knowledge  by  fixing  for  us  the  epoch 
of  their  introduction.  Thus  we  know  that  piano  (  -  soft)  is  imported 
from  Italy,  partly  because  the  word  exists,  with  the  same  meaning,  in 
Italian,  partly  because  it  does  not  appear  in  French  musical  writings 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides  these  a  posteriori  proofs, 
furnished  by  history,  there  are  other  &  priori  proofs,  provided  by 
philology,  which  enable  us  to  declare  at  once  that  the  word  sought 
for  is  not  of  French  origin,  and  point  out  to  us  its  true  source. 
These  words  have  all  entered  in  since  the  formation  of  the  language : 
accordingly,  they  have  not  combined  with  it,  nor  have  they  received 
any  of  the  characteristics  which  the  French  language  impresses  on 
those  words  which  it  assimilates.  Thus,  to  refer  again  to  the  word 
piano;  we  have  already  considered  it  by  the  historical  or  a  posteriori 
method ;  let  us  see  what  philology  tells  us  about  it.  Piano,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  planus,  cannot,  a  priori,  be  a  word  of  French 
origin,  for  pi  never  becomes  pi  in  French,  but  remains  pi, — ploraro, 
pleurer  ;  planus,  pleiit ;  plua,  plus,  &c. ;  but  more,  piano  must  be  of 
Italian  stock,  for  in  Italian  only  does  pi  turn  into  pi,  witness  plorare, 
piorare;  plus,  piii ;  plonua,  pieno,  &c.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  the  laws 
discovered  by  philology  often  enable  us  even  to  anticipate  in  many 
cases  the  inductions  of  the  historical  method. 

To  enumerate  according  to  the  scale  of  importance  the  languages 
which  have  thus  affected  the  French,  we  must  begin  with  the  family 
of  the  Romance  languages  (Provencal,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese): 
these  have  furnished  the  most.  It  was  natural  that  the  kindred 
languages  should  provide  most:  then  comes  the  Teutonic  family 
(German,  English,  Flemish).  Modern  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  (Polish,  Russian)  have  given  some  words.  If  we 
leave  Europe,  something  is  due  to  the  Semitic  languages  (Hebrew, 
Turkish,  Arabic),  and  also  to  the  East  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Malayan. 
The  American  Colonies  have  introduced  a  few  special  terms  into  the 
French  language. 

We  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  formal 
catalogue  of  all  these  borrowed  words,  and  the  history  of  these 
importations,1 

1  As  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin,  we  only  give  in  this 
Dictionary  the  immediate  etymology  of  the  words  borrowed  from  modern 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Words  of  Provencal  Origin. 

§  24.  It  will  perhaps  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  named  the 
Provencal  here  as  a  distinct  language,  parallel  with  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese.  The  truth  is  that  if  we  would  really  understand  its 
importance,  and  the  influence  it  has  exercised  over  the  French,  we 
must  cease  to  regard  it  in  its  modern  form,  as  an  obscure  despised 
patois,  and  must  look  at  it  in  its  historical  development :  before  its 
decadence  it  had,  between  the  eleventh  and  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  brilliant  and  flourishing  existence. 

The  Provencal,  or  ' Langue  d'Oc,'  is  the  language  of  all  the  popula- 
tion, of  the  Garonne  basin,  and  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Rhone 
basin :  it  is  the  speech  of  a  race  of  men  quite  distinct  from  the  French 
of  the  North ;  it  is  parent  of  a  brilliant  lyrical  literature,  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  translated  into  German,  admired  by  Dante, 
imitated  by  Petrarch ;  and  lastly,  it  satisfies  the  two  criteria  which  in 
a  historian's  eyes  distinguish  a  language  from  a  patois — it  is  the 
language  of  a  people  and  of  a  literature.  The  philologist  sees  still 
more  clearly  the  linguistic  originality  of  the  language  when  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  French  l ;  though  its  age  is  equal,  it  has  certain  more 
archaic  characteristics,  which  bring  it  nearer  the  Latin  and  give  it  the 

languages;  thus  we  shall  see  that  the  French  dilettante  is  a  ninteenth- 
century  importation  of  the  Italian  dilettante  ( =  amateur,  person  of  taste)  ;  but 
it  would  be  outside  our  sphere,  and  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Italian 
language,  to  go  on  and  shew  that  the  Italian  dilettante  comes  from  the 
Latin  delectantem,  like  atto,Jrutto,  &c,  from  actum,  fruetum,  &c,  by 
regular  change  of  <rt  into  tt.  Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  carry  out  the 
relationship  between  words  of  French  origin  and  those  of  foreign  origin 
which  have  a  common  root.  Delectantem,  for  example,  has  produced 
the  Italian  dilettante,  the  French  delectant;  in  the  nineteenth  century 
dilettante  crossed  the  Alps  and  became  French:  it  would  be  interesting  to 
esplain  that  delectant  and  dilettante  are  two  forms  of  a  common  root,  that 
dilettante  is  a  'double'  of  delectant,  and  that  these  two  words  form  what 
we  call  a  'doublet'  (see  §  22,  note  3).  . 

1  In  the  middle  ages  the  southerners  regarded  the  French  language  as  J 
so  thoroughly  foreign,  that  the  Leys  d'Amor  (a  kind  of  poetical  and  gram- 
matical code  of  laws,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century)  says  (ii.  318) 
of  the  French  language:  'Apelam  lengatge  estranh  coma /roarer,  engles, 
espanhol,  lombard ' — '  We  mean  by  foreign  tongues  such  as  the  French, 
English,  Spanish,  Lombard.'  In  1229,  in  a  municipal  document  of  Albi, 
a  notary  excuses  himself  for  not  having  read  the  inscription  on  a  seal 
because  it  was  in  French,  or  some  other  foreign  tongue :  '  In  lingua 
Gallica  vel  alia  nobis  extranea,  quam  licet  literae  essent  integrae,  perfecto 
non  potuimus  perspicere.' 
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same  intermediate  position  between  French  and  Italian  that  Provence 
,  holds  geographically  between  France  and  Italy.  But  the  course  of 
I  events  quickly  put  an  end  to  this  independent  life.  The  rivalry 
between  South  and  North  which  ended  with  the  Albigensian  'war 
and  the  defeat  of  the  South,  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Provencal 
tongue. 

In  the  year  1272  Languedoc  fell  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  French  language  followed  at  once.  The  Pro- 
vencal was  no  longer  written;  it  fell  from  the  rank  of  a  literary 
language  to  that  of  a  patois.  The  patois  of  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Gascony  in  our  day  are  the  mere  wrecks  of  that '  Langue  d'Oc ' 
which  in  its  time  had  been  so  brilliant  Yet  it  has  left  in  the  French 
language  a  great  many  terms  of  different  meanings,  introduced  chiefly 
during  the  middle  ages,  since  the  twelfth  century;  and  a  few  in 
modern  times.  These  words  represent  the  most  different  ideas; 
thus  there  are  seafaring  terms,  aulan,  cap,  carguer,  earn,  corsaire, 
espadc,  gabarrit,  mistral,  vergtie 1  names  of  plants  and  animals, 
bigarrade,  cabri,  carnassier,  dorade,  grenade,  ward1,  jigale,  ortolan, 
radis  /  names  of  precious  stones,  cornaltne,  grenat ;  terms  of  dress, 
dwelling,  horticulture,  barette,  bastide,  codettas,  caisse,  camail,  camboms, 
pekuse*;  and  other  terms,  such  as  boom,  badaud,  croisade,  donzelle, 
fdcher,jat,forcai,  malotru,  meneslrel,  jaser,  rddtr,  ruser. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Words  of  Italian  Origin. 

§  25.  The  expeditions  of  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII,  and  Francois  I 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  French  armies 
in  Italy,  during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made  the 
Italian  language  very  familiar  to  the  French.  '  The  brilliancy  of  arts 
and  letters  in  the  Peninsula  attracted  men's  minds  at  the  very  time 
when  the  regency  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  set  the  fashion  of  admiring 
everything  Italian*.' 

This  Italian  influence  was  omnipotent  over  the  courts  of  Francis  I 
and  Henry  II,  and  the  courtiers  did  their  best  to  make  it  felt  through- 
out the  nation.  Then  for  the  first  time  there  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  the  day  a  crowd  of  hitherto  unknown  words;  terms  of 
military  art  used  by  the  French  throughout  the  middle  ages,  such  as 
haubert,  heaume,  &c,  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  corresponding 

1  Peculiar  to  the  Beam  patois,  which  has  also  given  the  word  beret. 
Before  leaving  the  countries  which  border  on  France,  let  us  say  that  the 
Walloon  has  contributed  ducasie,  and  the  Grisons'  patois  avalanche,  chalet, 
cretin,  ranz. 

*  Add  to  these  batadin,  ballade,  betan,  calm.  *  M.  Littre. 
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Italian  words,  brought  in  by  the  Italian  wars.  From  this  time  date 
terms  of  Fence,  hoik,  escrime ;  words  relating  to  military  usages  and 
qualities,  accolade,  affront,  altier,  bravacke,  bravade,  brave,  bravoure ; 
camp-words,  fortification,  alarnu,  altrk,  anspessade,  bandiire,  ban- 
douliire,  barricade,  bastion,  bastotmade,  brigade;  weapons,  arquebuse, 
baguette,  bombe,  &c. 

This  mania  for  'Italiamisms'  roused  the  just  wrath  of  a  contemporary, 
Henri  Estienne  :  '  Messieurs  les  courtisans  se  sont  oubliez  jusque-la 
d'emprunter  d'ltalie  lours  termes  de  guerre  sans  avoir  esgard  a  la 
consequence  que  portoit  un  tel  emprunt;  car  d'ici  a  pen  d'ans  qui 
sera  celuy  qui  ne  pensera  que  la  France  ait  appris  l'art  de  la  guerre 
en  l'eschole  de  l'ltalie,  quand  il  verra  qu'elle  usera  des  termes  italiens  ? 
Ne  plus  ne  moins  qu'en  voyant  les  termes  grecs  et  tous  les  arts 
liberaulx  estre  gardez  es  autres  langues,  nous  jugeons,  et  a  bon  droict, 
que  la  Grece  a  6t&  l'eschole  de  toutes  les  sciences  V 

And  Catherine  de'  Medici  brought  in  not  only  court  terms,  and 
words  expressing  amusements,  but  also  terms  of  art,  needed  to 
express  new  ideas,  which  had  come  from  Italy  with  Primaticcio  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  such  were  architectural  words,  painters'  and 
sculptors'  words,  terms  of  music,  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century ;  commercial  words 
also,  sea  terms,  thief-language,  names  of  plants,  diminutives,  and  many 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  borrowed  words : — 

i.  Court-terms  : — accolade,  accort,  afftde',  affront,  altesse,  altier,  banquet, 
bravade,  brigue,  cam/risk,  canaille,  caracoler,  carrosse,  cavalcade,  cavecon, 
cocarde,  cortege,  eour titan,  escort*,  estafier,  estrade,  fanfreluche,  grandesse, 
grandiose,  imbroglio,  incognito,  page,  paladin,  partisan,  s&enissime. 

a.  Names  of  games,  &e. : — arlequin,  baladin,  bamboche,  batifoler, 
bouffon,  burlesque,  cabriole,  capot,  caricature,  camaval,  carrousel, 
comparse,  entrechat,  escapade,  gala,  gambade,  jovial,  lazzi,  loto,  mascarade, 
pasquinade,  polichinelle,  prestidigitateur,  quadrille,  raquetk,  saliimbanque, 
tarot,  tremplin,  vol  lege. 

3.  Terms  of  art.  Architecture : — arcade,  archroolte,  balcon,  balda- 
quin, balustrade,  balustre,  belvidere,  cabinet,  campanile,  casino,  cata- 
falque, cimaise,  corniche,  coupole,  dome,  facade,  galbe,  niche,  paravenl, 
pilastre,  stuc,  villa.  Painters'  terms: — aquarelle,  calquer,  canevas, 
carmin,  dtaprer,  esquisse,  estamper,  fresque,  gouache,  grotesque,  incamat, 
madont,  maquelte,  modile,  mosai'que,  palette,  pastel,  pastiche,  pittoresque, 
profit,  sepia,  virtuoso.  Sculptors'  and  other  artists'  terms: — artisan, 
bronze,  burin,  buste,  camee,  cicerone,  concetti,  dilettante,  feston,  filigrane, 
filoselle,  girandole,  improviser,  madrigal,  midailk,  orvi/tan,  panache, 


'  Henri   Estienne,   Conformite   du    langagt  Jranfoit    avec    It  grte,   £d. 
Feugere,  p.  34. 
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piedestal,  poreelaine,  stance,  stage,  torse.  Musical  terms: — adagio, 
andante,  arietle,  arpige,  barcarolle,  becarre,  bemol,  cadence,  cordate, 
cavatine,  concert,  crescendo,  epinetle,  faussef,  fioriture,  fugue,  mandoline, 
ope"ra,  oratorio,  piano,  preste,  rebec,  ritournelle,  solfige,  solo,  senate, 
soprano,  tfnor,  timbale,  trille,  trombone,  violon,  violoncelle,  vile. 

4.  Terms  of  commerce: — agio,  banque,  banqueroute,  bilan,  billon, 
bulletin,  eambisle,  carafe,  carton,  citadin,  colin  conlracter,  dito,  doge, 
douane,  ducat,  franco,  gazette,  grige,  jelon,  mercantile,  noliser,  nume'ro, 
patache,  piastre,  pistole,  sequin,  tare,  iarif  tirelire,  tontine,  turquoise, 

5.  Seafaring  terms : — baslingage,  boussole,  brigantin,  calfater,  cara- 
velle,  coche,  escale,  escadre,fanal,felouque,f regale,  gabier,  gondole,  nocher, 
palan,  regate,  tartane. 

6.  Terms  of  war : — alarmc,  alerlc,  arquebuse,  arsenal,  bandiere, 
bandouliire,  baraque,  barricade,  bastion,  bom.be,  botle,  bravache,  brave,  bra- 
voure,  brigade,  calibre,  canon,  cantine,  cafioral,  carabine,  cartel,  cartouche, 
casemate,  casque,  castel,  cavalerie,  cavalier,  chevaleresquc,  citadelli,  colonel, 
condottilre,  croisade,  cuirasse,  embusquer,  escadron,  escalade,  escarmouche, 
escarper,  escopetle,  escrime,  espadon,  esplanade,  esponton,  estacade,  esiafeite, 
estafilade,  estoc,  eslramafOn,  fanlassin,  fleurel,  fougue,  fracasser,  gabion, 
generalissime,  giberne,  irtfanterie,  javeline,  manage,  momquclon,  parade, 
parapet,  periuisane,  patrouille,  pavois,  pennon,  piller,  plastron,  poltron, 
rebuffade,  redoute,  represaille,  sacoche,  saccaae,  sentinetle,  sotiat,  sol- 
datesque,  spadassin,  taillade,  vedette,  volte. 

7.  Names  of  plants,  &c : — artichaul,  belladonne,  brugnon,  cabas, 
caroubier,  ce"drat,  ctleri,  espalier,  gousse,  tavande,  muscade,  muscat, 
oUandre,  pistache,  primevire,  scorsonlre. 

8.  Dress,  &c. : — cadenas,  calecon,  camisole,  capote,  cosaque,  costume, 
gregues,  pantalon,  parasol,  perruque,  pommade,  pastiche,  satin,  serviette, 
simarre,  valise,  zibeline. 

9.  Names,  &c,  of  animals: — bahan,  cagneux,  earesser,  ganache, 
impr/gner,  madrepore,  mar motte,  perroquet,  piste,  tarenlule,  zibeline. 

10.  Food  : — biscotte,  brouel,  candi,  capiteux,  capon,  carbonnade,  casse- 
rolk,  cervelas,  frangipane,  macaron,  macaroni,  marasquin,  marmite, 
massepain,  muscadin,  panade,  rev/che,  rissoler,  riz,  salade,  semoult,  strop, 
sorbet,  zesle. 

11.  Man's  person: — attitude,  caboche,  camus,  carcasse,  esquinancie, 
estropier,  in-petto,  moustache,  pavaner,  scarlatine,  s/ton,  svelte. 

j  2.  Thief-terms  and  slang  ;~bagnc,  bandit,  bastonnade,  bravo, 
brigand,  charlatan,  chiourme,  conlrebande,  escroc,  espion,  estrapade,faquin, 
lazaret,  lazzarone,  rodomont,  sacripant,  sbt'rre,  supercherie. 

13.  Diminutives  : — labiole,  bagatelle,  baguette,  bambin,  caprice,  ptc- 


14.  The  elements,  &c. : — bise,  bourrasque,  brusque,  ealme,  cascade, 
film,  granil,  lagune,  lave,  sirocco,  tramontane,  volcan. 


<«,  1 
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15.  Other  terms,  not  classified : — anspessade,  ballon,  balourd.  basttr , 
boucon,  boulade,  eam/rine,  cantone,  capilo/ade,  capitonner,  cariole,  cata- 
comie,  chagrin,  diesse,  d/sinvollc,  douche,  fiasco,  forfanterie,  frasque, 
gabie,  gambet,  giganiisque.  girouiltt,  gourdin,  isoler,  improviste,  ingambe, 
lesine,  malandrin,  palade,  passade,  p/danl,  piston,  populace,  re"volte,  riposte, 
tarbacane,  sorte,  talisman,  tromblon,  villegiature. 


CHAPTER   III. 
Words  of  Spanish  Origm, 

§  28.  The  Wars  of  the  League  and  the  long  occupation  of  French 
Boil  by  Spanish  armies  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  spread 
wide  among  the  French  nation  the  knowledge  of  the  Castilian  speech. 
This  invasion,  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV  to  the  death  of 
Louis  X1IJ,  left  very  distinct  marks  on  the  French  language.  Hence 
come  the  names  of  many  exotic  plants  and  their  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, as  abricot,  benjoin,  canneile,  cigarc,  indigo,  jasmin,  jonquille, 
jujube,  limon,  savane,  tabac,  tomate,  lulipe,  ■vanille  ;  animals',  anchois, 
cockenille,  epagneul,  merinos,  musaraigne,  pintadc ;  colours,  albinos, 
alezan,  basane",  nacarat ;  parts  of  dwelling-places,  alclhe,  case,  corri- 
dor; furniture,  calebasse,  cassolette,  mantille ;  dress,  basquine,  caban, 
chamarrer,  galon,  mantille,  pagne,  savate  ;  confectionary,  caramel, 
chocolat,  marmelade,  nougat ;  some  musical  terms,  aubade,  castagneite, 
guitare,  ser/nade;  games,  or  enjoyments,  dominos,  hombre,  ponte, 
regaUr,  sarabande,  sieste;  titles  or  qualifications,  duigne,  grandesse, 
laquais,  menin ;  sea  terms,  arrimer,  cabestan,  embarcadlre,  embargo, 
dVbarcadire,  mousse,  pinte.  re"cif,  subricargue  ;  military  terms,  adjudant, 
algarade,  eabrer,  camarade,  caparacon,  capitan,  caserne,  colonel,  diane, 
escouade,  espadon,  haquene'e,  incartade,  matamore,  salade. 

Abstract  terms  are  rare,  barbon,  baroque,  bizarre,  casuiste,  disparate, 
eldorado,  hdbler1,  paragon,  risquer,  soubresatit,  transe.  Creole,  muldtre, 
negre,  come  from  the  Spanish- American  colonies,  as  also  does  liane, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  literary  Spanish.  We  may  add  that  most 
of  these  importations  are  later  than  the  time  of  Charles  IX,  with 


1  Certain  organs  also,  as  carapace ;  or  their  products,  as  basane. 

-  Hdbler  comes  from  bablar  '  to  speak,'  and  answers  to  the  Low  Latin 
tablare  from  fiibulari.  As  it  passed  into  French  the  word  took  the  sig- 
nification ot  exaggeration  in  speech.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  change 
has  overtaken  parier ;  the  Spaniards  borrowed  the  word  in  the  seventeenth 
century  from  France  and  have"  given  to  it  the  sense  of  boaitfuheji  in 
speech.  Ambassadc  came  from  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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the  exception  of  a  few  words  like  algarade,  which  are  to  be  found  as 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  (he  sixteenth  century1. 

The  Portuguese  language  has  given  some  words  bearing  on  Indian 
and  Chinese  manners,  as  bayadire,  bizoard,  caste,  fetiche,  mandarin  ; 
one  term  signifying  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  aulo-da-//;  one  of 
military  discipline,  chamade ;  and  some  names  of  fruits,  abricol, 
bergamoie,  coco. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Words  of  German  Origin. 

§  27.  All  French  words  of  German  origin  are  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  religious  wars,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  German  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  introduced  a 
number  of  military  terms,  bivouac,  blockhaus,  blocus,  chabraque,  colback, 
fifre,  fiambergc,  havresac,  hourrah,  lansquenet,  loustic,  obus,  retire,  rosse, 
sabre,  sabretache,  schlague,  vaguemestre ;  words  expressing  drink,  pot- 
house terms,  bonde,  brandevin,  eannette,  ckoucroutc,  fieche,  gargotle, 
it'rsch,  nouille  ;  some  names  of  animals,  brfyu,  e"lan,  hamster,  renne ; 
some  terms  of  art,  tstampcr,  graver  ;  of  dancing,  valser  ;  of  seafaring, 
b&bord*.  Mining  industry,  so  general  in  Germany,  has  given  a  great 
number  of  specific  mineralogical  terms,  bismuth,  cobalt,  couperose, 
egriser,  emb/rt'ze,  gangue,  glette,  gueuse,  manganese,  polasse,  quartz,  spath, 
zinc.     Nickel  is  a  Swedish  word. 

We  have  said  above  that  French  words  of  German  origin  are  not 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century;  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
words  of  Old  German  or  Teutonic  origin,  which  came  into  the  Latin 
language  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and  passed 
from  the  Latin  into  the  French.  These  two  classes  of  words  are  very 
distinct;  the  Teutonic  words,  in  passing  through  the  Latin,  have  lost 
their  native  form,  and  have  gone  through  regular  transformations 
before  becoming  French ;  the  others,  German  words,  borrowed 
straight  from  Modern  German,  and  introduced  in  their  natural  state, 
break  the  general  regularity  of  the  language.  The  former  unite 
closely  and  absolutely  with  the  French,  the  latter  are  but  superficially 
connected :  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  words  of  German  origin 
mix  only  with  the  French,  those  of  Teutonic  birth  enter  into  com- 
bination with  it. 

1  Add,  as  debts  to  the  Spanish,  the  name  of  or 
a  typographical  abbreviation,  ccdilU.  One  word,  : 
the  twelfth  century. 

*  House  furniture  owes  to  German  some  special  terms,  babut,  idreden. 
Abstract  terms  are  few,  anierocbt,  cbenapan,  cbic,  and  almost  always  bear  a 
bad  sense.  The  Flemish  has  given  iouquin,  the  name  of  a  plant,  colza,  and 
one  name  of  a  festival,  kermtue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Words  of  English  Origin. 

$  38.  Communications  between  England  and  France  have  daily 
grown  more  and  more  frequent  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
and  have  brought  with  them  a  large  number  of  English  words.  These 
refer  to  industrial  pursuits,  ballast,  coke,  express,  flint,  lias,  mall,  rail, 
trader,  lunnel,  wagon;  agriculture,  cottage,  drainer;  politics,  legislation, 
bill,  budget,  club,  comili,  convict,  jury,  meeting,  pamphlet,  toast,  verdict, 
speech;  banking,  chique,  drawback,  warrant;  sundry  moral  states, 
comfort,  humour,  spleen;  dress,  carrick,  chdle,  lasting,  plaid,  redingole, 
spencer ;  food,  bifteck,  bol,  gin,  grog,  pudding,  punch,  rhum,  rosbif; 
racing,  sport,  amusements,  bouledogue,  boxe,  break,  clown,  dandy, 
dogcart,  fashionable,  festival,  groom,  jockey,  lunch,  raout,  sport,  stalle, 
steeple-chasse,  tilbury,  iouriste,  turf  whist;  medicine,  croup;  sea-terms, 
many  of  which  are  of  old  standing  in  the  French  language,  accore, 
bcaupre",  bosseman,  boulingrin,  coaltar,  cabestan,  cabine,  cachalot,  combust, 
cutter,  iperlan.flibustier,  heler,  interlope,  loch,  lof  paqueboi,  poulie,  louage, 
yacht K 

CHAPTER  Vt 
Words  of  Slavic  Origin. 

§  SB.  The  Polish  language  has  provided  certain  dance-words,  polka, 
mazurka,  redowa,  the  word  caliche,  and  one  heraldic  term,  sable. 
Russian  gives  cosaque,  czar,  knout,  palache,  steppe,  cravache  (though 
this  last  word  travelled  into  France  through  Germany). 

Besides  the  Slavic  languages  the  Uralian  tongues  have  also  borne 
their  very  slender  part  in  influencing  the  French  language ;  Louis  XIV 
having  introduced  the  hussards,  the  new  corps  kept  its  Magyar  name, 
kuszdr  (  —  the  twentieth),  and  some  of  its  old  technical  terms,  as 
dolman,  shako.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  horde,  a  word  of  Mongol 
origin,  meaning  in  Tartar  the  camp  and  court  of  the  king,  was 
brought  into  France. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Words  of  Semitic  Origin. 

§  80.  The  Semitic  words  in  the  French  language  are  Hebrew,  or 
Turkish,  or  Arabic.     It  was  a  pet  notion  of  the  old  etymologists  to 

1  France  also  owes  to  the  English  the  words  square,  billet,  and  alligator. 
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derive  all  languages  from  the  Hebrew;  the  labours  of  modern  philo- 
logists have  shewn  that  such  dreams  were  a  vanity:  and  the  most 
important  result  of  modern  philological  science  has  been  the  discovery 
of  the  law  that  elements  of  languages  answer  exactly  to  the  elements  of 
race.  Now  the  French  belong  to  a  very  different  race  from  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  the  relations  between  the  French  and  Hebrew  tongues 
must  be  illusory,  a  mere  chapter  of  accidental  coincidences.  When 
St.  Jerome  rendered  the  Old  Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin, 
he  brought  into  his  version  a  number  of  Hebrew  words  which  had  no 
Latin  equivalent,  such  as  seraphim,  gehennon,  paaeha,  Ac,  and 
from  ecclesiastical  Latin  they  passed,  five  centuries  later,  into  French, 
s/raphin,  gene,  paque,  &c*  But  it  is  through  the  Latin  that  the  French 
received  them,  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  Hebrew  has  had  no  direct 
influence  on  French.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Arabic,  whose  relations 
to  the  French  have  been  entirely  matters  of  chance.  Besides  words  ex- 
pressing things  purely  Oriental,  like  Alcoran,  babouche,  bazar,  bey, 
burnous,  cadi,  caHfe,  caravane,  caravans/rail,  chacal,  cimeterre,  derviche, 
drogman,  firman,  gazelle,  genetic,  girafe,  janissaire,  mameluk,  marabout, 
marfil,  minaret,  mosquei,  narghilt,  odalisque,  once,  pacha,  sequin, 
serail,  sultan,  talisman,  turban,  vizir,  Ac,  which  have  been  brought 
straight  from  the  east  by  travellers,  the  French  language  received 
during  the  middle  ages  several  Arabic  words  from  another  source :  the 
effect  of  the  crusades,  the  great  scientific  progress  made  by  the  Arabs, 
the  study  of  oriental  philosophers,  common  in  France  between  the 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  have  enriched  the  vocabulary  with 
words  bearing  on  the  three  sciences  cultivated  successfully  by  the 
Arabs,  namely,  astronomical  terms,  azimulh,  nadir,  zenith  ;  alchemist 
terms,  alambic,  alcali,  alchimie,  alcool,  ambre,  borax,  elixir,  julep,  sirop; 
mathematical  terms,  algebre,  algoriikme,  ehiffre,  zero;  but  even  these 
words  of  exclusively  learned  origin  did  not  pass  straight  from  Arabic 
into  French,  but  passed  first  through  the  scientific  medieval  Latin. 

The  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the  East  have  also 
introduced  a  number  of  terms  bearing  on  dress,  babouche,  bouracan, 
colback,  colon,  hoqueton,  jupe,  taffetas ;  on  building  and  furnishing, 
bazar,  divan,  kiosquc,  magasin,  matelas,  sofa;  jewellery,  colours,  per- 
fumes, azur,  carat,  civelie,  laque,  lazuli,  nacre,  orange,  talc;  lasdy, 
words  which  come  under  no  special  classification,  amiral,  cafe",  echec, 
haras,  hazard,  mat,  tamarin,  truchement. 

The  frequent  invasions  and  long  sojourn  of  the  Saracens  in 
Southern  France  between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  centuries  have 
left  absolutely  no  traces  either  on  the  southern  dialects,  or  on  the 
French  language  *. 


1  We  may  add  to  this  list  the  Talmudic  words  eabale  and  rabbin. 
1  See  Reinaud,  Invasions  dei  Sarraiitu  en  France,  pp.  306,  J07. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Words  of  Eastern  Origin. 

§  81.  Bt  words  of  Eastern  origin  are  meant  all  those  terms  which 
have  been  brought  by  travellers  from  India,  bambou,  brahme,  cache- 
mire,  carnae,  jongle,  mousson,  nabob,  pagodt,  palanquin,  paria,  &c. ;  from 
China,  the" ;  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  caioar,  orang-outang. 

The  word  zlbre  is  of  African  origin. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Words  of  American  Origin. 

§  82.  The  words  collected  in  the  three  last  chapters  do  not  express 
French  notions,  and  are,  properly  speaking,  not  French  words  at 
ail;  the  same  is  true  of  local  terms  introduced  into  the  language  by 
the  relations  kept  up  between  France  and  the  American  colonies. 
Such  words  are  acajou,  alpaga,  ananas,  boucanitr,  cacao,  caiman, 
calumet,  chocolat,  colibri,  condor,  jalap,  mats,  ouragan,  quinquina,  quinine, 
tagou,  tabac,  tapioca,  tatouer. 


PART  IV. 

ELEMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  ORIGIN. 

Under  this  head  come  all  the  words  whose  introduction  into  the 
language  may  be  said  to  be  purely  accidental,  whether  their  origin  be 
historical,  as  the  word  Sfide1,  or  onomatopoetic  (due  to  the  imita- 
tion of  sounds),  as  craquer.  After  these,  which  will  close  the  list  of 
words  of  known  origin,  we  shall  come  to  a  list  of  all  the  words  as  to 
which  etymology  has  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusion. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Words  of  Historical  Origin. 

§  83.  These  words,  few  in  number,  are  due  to  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance: this  makes  it  all  the  more  needful  to  recognise  them 
properly ;  for  if  we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  to  their  origin,  and  try  to 

'  From  Voltaire's  Mahomet,  in  which  there  is  a  blind  agent  of  the 
Prophet's  will  named  Seide,  the  French  form  of  the  Arabic  Sa'iJ. 
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discover  a  scientific  etymology  for  them,  we  should  be  sure  to  go 
wrong.  If  we  were  to  forget  that  guillotine,  macadam,  mansards, 
quinquet,  are  named  after  their  inventors,  and  set  ourselves  to  de- 
compose them  into  theiT  elements,  with  a  view  of  finding,  by  the 
rules  of  permutation,  their  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  we  should  certainly 
fall  into  the  most  fantastic  mistakes. 

Words  of  historic  origin  almost  always  stand  for  concrete  things  or 
material  objects,  and  especially,  as  is  natural,  for  new  inventions,  or 
importations,  as,  for  example,  stuffs,  aslrakan,  cachemire,  calico/,  gaze, 
madras,  mousseline,  nankin,  rovennerie,  from  the  names  of  places, 
Astrakhan,  Cashmire,  Calicot,  Gaza,  Madras,  Moussoul,  Nankin, 
Rouen,  where  these  goods  were  first  made;  carriages,  berline,  made  at 
Berlin,  fiacre,  Victoria,  d'Aumont,  &c.  j  vegetables,  Dahlia,  named 
after  the  botanist  Dahl  by  Cavanilles  in  1790,  cantaloup,  or  melon, 
cultivated  at  Canialuppo,  a  papal  villa  near  Rome,  &C. 

Abstract  words  are  scarcer :  such  as  jYr/miade,  from  the  Prophet, 
lamoiner,  from  Lambin  (d.  1577),  a  professor  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  famous  for  the  immense  length  of  his  explanations,  and 
the  diffuseness  of  his  commentaries.  Other  words  are  either  invented 
by  the  learned,  as  gaz,  which  was  created  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Van  Helmont  the  alchemist,  or  they  are  the  expression  of  some 
ancient  circumstance,  as  the  word  greve  (  =  combination  of  working 
men)  comes  from  the  phrase  se  metlre  en  Greve,  and  this  from  the 
fact  that  under  the  old  regime  the  working  men  of  the  different  cor- 
porations used  to  assemble  on  the  old  Place  de  la  Greve  at  Paris,  to 
watt  to  be  hired,  or  to  prefer  complaints  against  their  employers 
before  the  Prevdt  des  Marchands1. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Onohatopoetic  Words. 

§  34.  There  are  very  few  words  in  the  French  language  which  are 
formed  '  onomatopoetically,'  that  is,  by  imitation  of  sounds.  These 
express  the  cries  of  animals,  bdfrer,  croasser,japer,  taper,  miauler;  the 

1  The  following  is  the  list  of  French  words  of  historic  origin : — Amphi- 
tryon, Angora,  Artesien,  Assassin,  Atlas,  Bdionnettc,  Balais,  Baragauin, 
Baremc,  Basque,  Beguin,  Berline,  Besant,  Bicoqut,  Biscaien,  Bougie,  Bretteur, 
Brocard,  Cacbemire,  Calepin,  Calicot,  Canari,  Cannibalc,  Cantaloup,  Car/in, 
Carmagnole,  Carme,  Casimir,  Caucbois,  Celadon,  Cblner,  Cognac,  Cordonnier, 
Cra-vatc,  Curasao,  Dahlia,  Damasser,  Damaiquiner,  Dcdale,  Dinde,  Echalottc, 
Epagneul,  Escla-ue,  Escobard,  Espiegle,  Faience,  Fiacre,  Flandrin,  Florin,  Pan- 
tangc,  Franc,  Frise  (cheval  de),  Fataine,  Oalctas,  Gahanismt,  Ga-vote,  Gaze, 
diet,  Gotbique,  Greve,  Guillemet,  Guillotine,  Gurnet,  Hermetique,  Hermme, 
Hongrc,  hde,  Jamac,  Jaquettc,  Jercmiade,  Laconique,  Lambincr,  Louis, 
Macadam,  Madras,  sWagnolier,  Mansardc,  Marionnettt.  Marottc,   Maroquin, 
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phases  of  human  speech,  babiller,  cancan,  caqtuter,  chuchokr,  chut, 
fredonner  hoauet,  marmoller ;  certain  conditions  of  size  or  movement, 
bouffer,  bouffir,  tigzag ;  some  natural  sounds,  bruissemenl,  clapoier, 
claque,  cliquetit,  crac,  craquer,  eric,  croquer,  fanfare,  burner,  pouffer, 
tie,  toper;  the  speech  of  children,  fattfan,  raaman,  papa;  and  some 
interjections,  from  bah,  ibahir  ;  from  hu,  huer. 


CHAPTER   HI. 
Words  the  Origin  of  which  is  Unknown. 

§  3D.  We  have  now  described  all  the  known  provinces  of  that  vast 
domain  which  men  call  the  French  Language ;  there  are  other  pro- 
vinces which  philology  has  not  yet  recognised  or  explored.  The 
limits  of  these  must  now  be  carefully  traced  out  on  our  linguistic  map 
of  the  language ;  for  the  line  which  separates  the  known  from  the 
unknown  cannot  be  fixed  nil  we  have  made  out  the  map  of  the 
former,  and  have  fixed  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  with  which  we 
are  certainly  acquainted. 

This  unknown  region,  as  might  be  expected,  embraces  hardly  any 
but  words  of  popular  origin,  and  gives  us  a  collection  of  more  than 
six  hundred  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  as  yet  undiscovered. 
It  would  be  not  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  etymology  of  all  these 
words  is  unknown  to  us ;  there  are  very  few  of  them  as  to  which 
philology  cannot  give  us  several  conjectures,  each  equally  plausible ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  science,  with 
more  powerful  instruments,  will  resolve  all  these  problems ' ;  still,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  philological  knowledge,  these  hypotheses  can 
be  neither  verified  nor  refuted,  and  we  therefore  pass  them  by  in 
silence,  reckoning  as  unknown  all  those  words  as  to  which  philology 
has  not  attained  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

To  reproduce  discussions  which  lead  to  no  conclusion  would  be 
contrary  to  the  aim  we  have  set  before  us ;    for  purposes  of  in- 

Marotiquc,  Martinet,  Mcrcuriale,  Meringue,  Mouiseiine,  Nankin,  Nicotine. 
Patelinage,  Pine,  Penienne,  Phaeton,  Pierrot,  P'tstolet,  Praline,  Quinquet, 
Renard,  Rifaille,  Roimet,  Roquet,  Rouennerie,  SahepareMt,  Sansonnet,  Sar- 
Jumque,  Sarrasin,  Siide,  Serin,  Sillxnictte,  Simonie,  Stran,  lartufc,  Tourno'u, 
Truie,  Turlufinade,  Vandalumt,  Vaudeville. 

1  It  is  hard  to  foresee  into  what  these  650  words  wilt  be  resolved;  a 
Urge  and  marked  portion  of  them  is  certainly  formed  from  words  altered 
from  the  Latin  or  the  Teutonic,  and  the  action  of  degradation  has  been  so 
great  that  it  conceals  from  us  their  origin.  The  rest,  doubtless  less  than 
one  half,  are  sprung  from,  and  will  be  traced  back  to,  the  indigenous  lan- 
guages, the  Basque,  the  Celtic,  &c.,  which  were  spoken  on  the  Gallic  soil 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest. 
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struction,  doubt  is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  in  teaching  the  young 
we  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  the  fruits  of  knowledge  unless  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  known  and  the  unknown  is  laid  down  clearly  and 
without  hesitation. 

There  are  about  650  words  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown '.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  ones. 

Abri,  accoutrer,  aigrefin,  aise,  ajonc,  aloyau,  amalgame,  ampkigouri, 
andouiller,  antihpe,  antimoine,  ardillon,  ardoise,  argot,  armet,  alteler, 
attifer,  aube,  aumusse,  auvent. 

Sabine,  babouin,  bache,  badigeon,  baguenauder,  balafre,  balise,  baliverne, 
balle,  bancal,  bancroche,  barat,  baratte,  barder,  barguigner,  barit,  baron, 
basane,  bascule,  bdlir,  baudruche,  bauge,  bedaine,  bigue,  bilftre,  bercer, 
Urge,  berne,  besogne,  besom,  biche,  bidon,  bielle,  biffer,  bigarrer,  bigh, 
bigot,  bijou,  bilboquet,  billevese'e,  billon,  bimbeloi,  bigut,  bis,  bise,  biseau, 
bisquer,  bistouri,  bistre,  blaser.  Mason,  blelte,  blond,  blotlir,  blouse,  bobiche, 
bobine,  bombanee,  bombe,  borgne,  basse,  boi,  bouder,  boudin,  bout,  bougon, 
boulanger,  bourbe,  bourdon,  bourreau,  bousculer,  bouse,  braire,  branch*, 
brande,  branler,  braquemart,  braquer,  bredouiller,  brekaigne,  breloque, 
bretauder,  bretello,  bribe,  bricole,  brimborion,  brin,  brioche,  broc,  brocanier, 
brou,  brouir,  bruine,  bruire,  buffet,  burette,  butor. 

Cabaret,  cabas,  cafard,  cagot,  cahoter,  cateu,  caillou,  caltmbour,  cali- 
fourckon,  calotte,  camard,  camion,  camouflet,  cant,  canton,  caramboler, 
cassis,  catimini,  chalet,  ckalit,  chamailler,  chambranh,  chanfrein,  charade, 
charancon,  charivari,  chassie,  ckiffe,  chqyer,  ciron,  ciseau,  riviere,  claque- 
tnurer,  cocasse,  cache  (a  notch),  cochevis,  colifichel,  complot,  concierge, 
copeau,  coqueluchi,  coquin,  corme,  cosse  (fcosser),  coterie,  cetret,  courgt, 
cricelle,  cripe  (a  cake),  cretonne,  creuset,  crotte. 

Hague,  dalle,  dtbduchir,  deiruer,  degingand/,  degringole',  divelopper, 
dtntr,  disette,  dodu,  dorloter,  doucine,  douvt,  drap,  dupe. 

Eblouir,  fbouriffcr,  /carquiller,  ichouer,  /clabousser,  iclanche,  ecran, 
eirouer,  ecrouir,  egrillard,  embaucher,  emoustitler,  empeignt,  endfver, 
engouer,  enlizer,  enticher,  /pargner,  eparvin,  ergot,  estaminet,  /lancher, 
/toiler,  itiquette. 

Fagot,  falbala,  falun,  fardeau,  farfadet,  felon,  fcuilletlc,  ftlou, 
fiagorner,  fianelle,  fldner,  flatter,  foulard,  fredaine,  frtluquet,  fre'tin, 
fricasser,  friche,  fricot,  frime,  fringant,  fripe,  friser. 

Gadoue,  gaillard,  galet,  galetas,  galimatias,  galvauder,  ganse,  gareon, 
gargote,  gargouille,  gargouse,  gibet,  gibier,  giboulee,  gifle,  gigot,  givre, 
se  goberger,  godailler,  godclureau,  gogo,  goinfre,  gonetle,  goret,  gosier, 
goujat,  gourmand,  gourme,  gourmet,  grabuge,  graillon,  gravier,  gredin, 
grtk,  gribouiller,  groimoire,  gringalct,  grive,  gruger,  guenille,  guenon, 
gueridon,  gutlre,  guilltret,  guimbardt,  guinguette,  guisarme. 

1  This  is  calculated  on  the  base  of  the  Dictienna'tre  de  ?  Academic;  if  we 
were  to  include  every  unknown  word  in  the  language  the  number  would  be 

considerably  larger. 
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Uarasser,  hardes,  haricot,  haridelle,  heurter,  horion,  houille,  houppe- 
lande,  houspiller,  hurt. 

Jachire,  jalon,  jargon,  /auger,  javarle,  javelot,  juchcr. 

Late,  lailon,  lambeau,  landier,  laudanum,  liais,  hard,  lice,  lie,  lingo/, 
lopin,  losange,  loupe,  luron,  lutin,  luserne, 

Mdche,  machicoulis,  macqucr,  magnanerie,  magot,  mammouih,  mani- 
gance,  manivttte,  maquereau,  maraud,  marc,  marcassin,  marmot,  mar- 
mouset,  malelot,  malm's,  maiou,  mauvais,  megissier,  melize,  meringue, 
merisier,  merlan,  miivre,  mtjaur/e,  mijo/er,  mince,  mirlilon,  moellon, 
moignon,  mequer,  moquelle,  morgue,  morlaise,  morue,  motie,  mouron, 
tnufle,  mastr. 

Nabot,  nigaud. 

Omelette,  orseiUe,  ouale. 

Patois,  patraque,  paite,  pipin,  percale,  pereer,  petit,  pile  (reverse,  of 
coins),  pilori,  pimpant,  pingre,  pirouette,  piton,  pivot,  pleige,  pompe, 
pompon,  potele",  potiron,  preux. 

Quinaud,  quintal. 

Rabdcher,  rable,  rabougrir,  rabrouer,  racher  j  rafale,  rainure, 
ralatiner,  ran,  renfrogner,  requin,  re\)e,  ricaner,  ricocher,  ronfier,  rosser, 
ruban. 

Sabord,  sabot,  salmis,  sarrau,  sibile,  semelle,  serpilliire,  sobriquet,  soin, 
tot,  souhrette,  souche,  soupape,  souquenille,  soumois,  sparadrap. 

Tache,  taloche,  tan,  langage,  taper,  tapir,  taraiuster.  tarauder,  tarte, 
tintamarre,  trancher,  trapu,  tricoter,  trimbaler,  trimer,  tringle,  tripot, 
tripoter,  trique,  trogne,  trognon,  trompe,  truffe,  trumeau. 

Varlope,  vast'stas,  vigie. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Statistics  of  the  French  Language. 

§  36.  Let  us  finally  express  in  figures  the  chief  results  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived :  although  statistics  are  hardly  in  their  right 
place  here,  and  although  we  may  not  wish  to  follow  Malherbe's 
precept,  that  it  is  very  pretty  to  '  nombrer  ne'cessairement,'  we  may 
apply  to  our  subject  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  excellent  maxim,  that  il  /out, 
t8t  ou  tard,  dans  ce  vaste  arrie're'  humain  qui  s'amoncelle,  en  venir  -  .  -  a 
des  riglements  du  pass/,  a  dea  conceptions  sommaires,fussent  elles  unpeu 
artificielles,  a  des  m/thodes  qui  ressemblent  a  ces  machines  qui  abregent  et 
r/su/nent  un  travail  de  plus  en  plus  interminable  et  infini*.  We  must 
not,  then,  press  our  figures  too  hard ;  they  only  express  approxi- 
mately the  relations  and  proportion  of  the  different  elements  which 
combine  to  form  the  French  language. 

^gft" 

1  Saintt-Beuve,  Neu-veawc  Lundis,  VIII.  p.  44. 
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Statistics  of  the  Modern  French  Language. 

i.  Words  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown   .  .     ,       650 
3.  Words  of  popular  origin : — 

i.  Latin  element  (primitive  words)    .  3800 

ii.  Germanic  element 420 

iii.  Greek  element 20 

iv.  Celtic  element 20 

4260 

3.  Words  of  foreign  origin : — 

i.  Italian 450 

ii.  Provencal 50 

iii.  Spanish 100 

iv.  German 60 


vi  Slavonic 16 

vii.  Semitic no 

viii.  Oriental 16 

iz.  American 20 

91a 

4.  Words  of  historic  origin 115 

5.  Onomatopoeic  words 40 

Total  number  of  words      .     .     .     5987 

If  we  subtract  from  the  27,000  words  contained  in  the  Dktimnaire 
de  VAead/mie  these  5087  just  enumerated,  we  shall  find  a  remainder 
of  about  21,000  words,  created  either  by  the  people  from  primitive 
words,  by  composition  and  derivation,  or  by  the  learned,  who  have 
borrowed  a  crowd  of  words  direct  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
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BOOK  III. 

PHONETICS,  OR  THE  STUDY  OF  SOUNDS. 


§  37.  There  are  two  objects  which  Phonetics  set  before  them:  first, 
the  description  of  sounds,  which  are  the  elements  of  language; 
secondly,  the  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these  sounds  when 
once  we  have  clearly  described  them  *. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SOUNDS. 

5  38.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  organs  of  the  human 
voice,  or  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of  the  anatomist,  we  must  still 
state  in  this  place  (though  without  endeavouring  to  prove  our  positions) 

1  I  have  already  defined  Phonetics  (§  4),  and  have  shewn  what  help 
etymology  gets  from  them :  guided  by  these  fixed  laws  of  transformation  of 
sounds  in  passing  from  a  parent-language  to  its  offspring,  etymology  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  trust  to  fallacious  analogies  of  sounds  or  signification: 
it  can  usually  tell  beforehand  the  form  which  any  particular  Latin  word 
naturally  adopts  In  French. 

The  true  place  of  Phonetics  is  under  the  head  of  Grammar,  of  which 
they  are  an  integral  part;  and  I  have  discussed  the  Phonetics  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Historical  Grammar.  It  might  have  been  enough  to  refer 
the  student  to  that  work;  but  as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  lay  before 
him  for  the  first  time  the  proof  of  every  etymology,  I  wish  him  to  have 
ready  to  band  the  means  of  verifying  and  controlling  my  statements,  and 
the  complete  collection  of  the  transformations  of  Latin  into  French. 

These  two  treatises  on  Phonetics  are  not  the  same.  In  the  Grammar 
I  limited  myself  to  the  exposition  of  the  chief  laws,  with  a  few  examples 
only ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  I  lay  down  not  only  the  list  of  facts 
which  confirm  the  chief  laws,  but  also  most  of  the  secondary  laws  and 
the  exceptions. 
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the  chief  results  which  have  been  attained  by  physiology1,  in  its 
researches  into  the  mechanism  of  language  and  the  classification  of 
sounds.  It  is  only  by  dissecting  sounds  that  we  can  get  a  detailed 
account  of  the  marvellous  instrument  on  which,  as  Max  MtUler  well 
says,  'we  play  our  words  and  thoughts.'  And,  moreover,  these 
physiological  preliminaries  are  an  indispensable  prelude  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  sounds  of  the  French  language. 

§  39.  Whatever  the  human  ear  can  perceive  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  sounds,  or  successions  of  periodical  vibrations,  and  noises, 
or  irregular  successions  of  discontinuous  vibrations.  Sounds  may 
be  noted  musically;  noises  cannot.  The  human  voice  is  caused  by  a 
current  of  air  emitted  from  the  lungs,  under  the  pressure  of  the  thorax, 
vibrating  as  it  passes  across  the  vocal  chords. 

§  40.  If  the  current  of  breath  reaches  the  open  air  without  having 
been  interrupted  or  troubled  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  there 
is  produced  a  sound,  which  we  call  a  vowel*. 

§  41.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  current  of  air  is  suddenly  stopped 
in  its  progress  by  any  barrier,  such  as  the  tongue,  teeth,  or  lips,  the 
sound  is  spoilt,  and  instead  thereof  out  comes  a  noise,  known  by  the 
name  of  consonant;  of  these  the  different  varieties  are  due  to  the 
differences  in  organs  (tongue,  teeth,  lips),  which  thus  interrupt  the 
emission  of  the  voice. 

Thus,  then,  human  speech  is  to  be  divided  into  two  modes  and 
forms ;  the  consonant  which  is  but  a  noise ;  and  the  vowel,  which 
is  a  sound,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  certain  musical  conditions 
which  we  must  now  pass  on  to  discuss. 


1  The  two  works  of  the  highest  value  on  this  subject  (placed  in  chrono- 
logical order)  are  Briicke's  Gnmdxiige  der  Pbjiiologie  and  Syitematik  der 
Spracblautt  (Vienna,  1856),  and  Helmholtz's  Lebrt  -von  den  loncmpfmdungcn 
(Brunswick,  1863).  Of  these,  the  former  has  settled,  quite  finally  or  nearly 
so,  the  laws  of  consonants;  the  latter  is  all- important  for  the  vowels. 
Both  have  been  combined,  and  thrown  into  a  short  and  useful  form,  by 
Dr.  Rumpelt,  in  1869  (Dai  natiirliche  Sjittm  der  Spracblautt).  I  need 
not  name  Mr.  Max  Midler's  admirable  lecture  (Lect.  II.  p.  103)  on  the 
same  subject :  it  is  a  real  ebef-d'ituvre  of  penetration  and  clearness. 

'  Literally  an  emission  of  the  voice :  imcalU  from  vox. 
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The  Vowels. 


§  42.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  its  duration,  each  note  has 
three  aspects : — 

i.  As  to  its  elevation  or  tone ;  that  is,  its  place  in  the  scale  of 
sounds.  The  elevation  of  a  note  is  a  result  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  take  place  in  a  given  time.  When  we  say  that  a  si  is 
more  shrill,  or  a  higher  note  than  a  mi,  we  mean  to  say  that  si  is 
produced  by  a  greater  number  of  vibrations  in  the  same  time  than 
are  required  to  produce  the  sound  called  mi. 

2.  As  to  its  power;  that  is,  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  the 
note  strikes  the  ear.  This  depends  on  the  length  of  the  curves  of 
oscillation  of  the  air-particles ;  or  (as  it  would  be  phrased  in  acoustics) 
on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  When  we  sing  a  note  softly 
we  displace  or  set  in  vibration  a  less  volume  of  air  than  if  we  were 
singing  the  same  note  at  the  full  pitch  of  our  voice. 

3.  As  to  its  quality;  that  is,  the  timbre,  or  sonorous  characteristics 
of  a  note.  Thus,  if  we  hear  the  same  note  sounded  at  the  same 
moment  on  a  violin  and  on  a  piano,  why  is  it  that  we  can  distinguish 
the  two?  Whence  comes  it  that  these  two  notes,  of  the  same 
elevation  and  power  (identical,  that  is,  in  number  and  amplitude 
of  their  vibrations),  are  yet  perfectly  distinguishable?  The  answer 
is  that  the  piano  and  violin  have  different  qualities;  they  give,  as  one 
may  say,  two  distinct  colours,  just  as  when  we  see  the  same  object 
through  two  panes  of  coloured  glass,  one  making  it  look  green,  the 
other  red.  Each  instrument  has  its  own  peculiar  quality ;  a  colour 
which  tinges  each  sound,  and  gives  its  timbre  to  it.  This  modification 
of  sounds  arises  from  the  different  shapes  and  materials  of  the  in- 
struments which  generate  them ;  for  these  differences  in  shape  and 
material  naturally  produce  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  vibrations  which  create  the  sound.  Whence  then  comes  it 
that,  in  the  case  of  two  notes,  identical  in  intensity  and  elevation, 
the  form  of  the  vibrations  can  produce  this  diversiiy  of  quality? 
This  brings  us  to  the  theory  known  under  the  name  of  that  of '  Multiple 
Resonance,*  or  of  '  Harmonic  Sounds.'  As  long  ago  as  a.d.  1700, 
Sauveur  remarked  that  if  the  string  of  a  clavichord  be  pinched 
tight,  one  hears  at  once,  in  addition  to  the  note  whith  has  been 
struck,  and  at  the  same  time  with  it  (supposing  the  ear  is  sharp  and 
practised),  other  note3  which  are  more  acute  than  the  one  struck, 
and  which  sound  feebly  through  a  sort  of  sympathy.  These  accom- 
panying secondary  notes,  which  emerge  directly  we  strike  a  note, 
are  called  'the  harmonics'  or  'resonant  sounds':  the  experiment  *~ 
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which  the  existence  of  these  harmonics  can  be  materially  proved  is 
well  known : — if  we  put  leaden  soldiers  on  the  notes  of  a  piano,  and 
then  strike  a  note,  al'  the  men  standing  on  the  notes  which  are 
harmonics  to  the  note  struck  will  be  upset,  while  the  others  all  remain 
unmoved.  Nest,  Helmholtz  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the 
harmonics  which  accompany  each  note  vary  in  number  and  quality, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument ;  or,  in  a  word,  that  the 
form  of  the  instrument  giving  its  own  character  to  the  vibrations,  the 
harmonics  were  modified  in  different  ways,  while  the  note  struck 
remained  always  the  same;  he  shewed  that  this  difference  in  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  harmonics  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  that 
difference  in  quality  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  This  discovery, 
that  the  shape  of  the  instrument  modifies  the  form  of  the  vibrations, 
and  that  this  determines  the  different  varieties  of  harmonics,  whence 
come  the  varieties  of  quality,  gave  Helmholtz  the  clue  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  vowel-sounds  are  produced.  Thinking 
that  in  order  to  pronounce  each  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u  (the  last  to  be 
sounded  ou,  as  in  Italian),  we  have  to  modify  the  form  of  the  tube 
made  by  the  cheeks,  and  that  thereby  we  modify  the  form  of  the 
vibration,  and  thereby  also  we  change  the  character  of  the  harmonics, 
Helmholtz  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  different  vowels  are  only 
the  different  qualities  (or  timbres)  of  the  human  voice,  due  to  the 
different  forms  taken  by  the  orifice  of  the  cheeks,  the  mouth,  during 
the  emission  of  the  voice. 

§  48.  The  gamut  of  vowels,  as  Helmholtz  has  established  it,  is 
«,  o,  a,  e,  i;  the  relationship  and  transformation  of  the  vowels  will  be 
more  visible  by  means  of  the  vocal  triangle,  as  Briicke  determined 
it  in  1856': — 


This  triangle  shews  us  the  progress  of  vowel  sounds  as  they  pass 
through  the  phases  of  their  transformation :  thus  0  on  its  way  to  it 

*  In  this  diagram  are  given  the  sounds  which  exist  in  French  or  Latin. 
Brucke's  triangle  marks  several  other  vowels,  foreign  to  these  two  lan- 
guages, and  therefore  not  inserted  or  studied  here. 
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must  necessarily  first  pass  through  at;  and  this  law,  directly  established 
by  physiological  investigation,  is  confirmed  by  history,  which  shews 
that  it  has  always  existed,  and  has  always  been  obeyed :  thus  Lat. 
mornm  became  first  O.  Fr.  meurt,  and  is  now  mtlre/  motum,  O.  Fr. 
mm,  now  m&.  Is  it  not  clear  then,  that  the  previous  study  of  the 
physiological  law  of  sounds  is  a  very  valuable  guiding  line  for  the 
history  of  the  transformations  of  language?  In  fact,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  preamble  to  etymological  research  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  human  organs  ever  obey  the  same  laws,  and  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  employ  the  discoveries  made  by  investigation 
into  the  living  organ,  if  we  would  explain  the  changes  of  sound  caused 
by  the  vocal  organism  of  races  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  earth, 

5  44.  By  the  side  of  these  vowels  which  we  have  just  studied, 
known  by  the  name  of  'pure  or  sonorous  vowel-sounds,'  we  find 
a  second  class  of  vowels  known  as  the  'nasal  or  muffled  vowel 
sounds ' ;    so  called,  not  because  they  are  really  pronounced  through 


the  nose,  but  because  In  pronouncing  them  the  veil  of  the  palate 
is  lowered,  and  the  air  thus  compelled  to  vibrate  through  the  cavities 
which  connect  the  nose  with  the  pharynx  :  in  fact,  if  while  these 
sounds  are  being  emitted,  we  close  the  nose  altogether,  we  make 
the  vowel  still  more  strongly  nasal,  which  shews  that  they  cannot 
be  formed  through  the  nose.  These  nasal  sounds,  unknown  to  the 
Latins  and  to  most  European  languages,  are,  we  may  say,  a  French 
speciality,  represented  by  the  following  groups  of  letters,  an,  en,  in, 

§  46.  In  addition  to  these  vowels,  pure  and  nasal,  are  the  diph- 
thongs, or  mixed  sounds,  made  up  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together 
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by  a  single  voice-utterance:  these  we  must  consider  next  Now, 
according  as  we  rest  on  the  first  or  on  the  second  of  these  vowels, 
so  shall  we  produce  one  or  other  of  two  kinds  of  diphthongs :  those 
which  are  accented  on  the  former  vowel,  as  the  Italian  Si  (p6i,  nSC), 
we  will  call  strong  diphthongs;  and  those  accented  on  the  latter 
vowel,  like  the  French  oui,  which  we  will  call  the  weak  diphthongs. 

§  48.  Application  of  the  above-stated  Principles.     Inventory  of 
Latin   Vowels. 

I.  There  are  eleven  Latin  vowels:  a,  a;  6,  e;  6,  6;  1,  I;  y;  u,  u. 
The  pronunciation  of  a,  o,  i  was  identical  with  that  of  the  French  a,  o,  i; 
e  was  pronounced  like  the  open  French  I  (as  in  apris) ;  u  like  the 
French  ou;  y  was  a  sound  unknown  in  common  Latin,  and  imported 
into  the  learned  language  from  Greece;  it  answers  to  French  «, 
or  to  German  S  in  Mtiller,  with,  however,  a  somewhat  more  marked 
tendency  to  pass  into  i.     The  nasal  sounds  are  unknown  in  Latin. 

II.  The  diphthongs.  These  are  six  in  number,  all  of  them  with 
the  accent  on  the  former  vowel:  they  are  au,  Gu,  6i,  ui,  ae,  6e. 
These  strong  diphthongs  are  pronounced  as  follows  i — 

An  like  German  au  (in  JjauS),  and  answers  to  the  combination 
of  French  letters  dou  :  thus,  aurum.  was  pronounced  aouroum  :  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Empire  this  ion  became  o  in  the  speech  of  the 
peasantry;  for  Festus  (p.  189)  tells  us  that  from  the  third  century 
downwards  the  peasantry  said  orum,  for  aurum,  orioula  for  auricula 
('nram  pro  aurum  rustici  dicebant'). 

'Eu  was  pronounced  e'ou  (as  in  Italian  Europa). 

la  like  the  French  ei  in  eille  (in  corbeiUe),  or  like  Spanish  ey  (in 
rey),  or  like  Italian  ii  (in  lit). 

TJi,  like  the  French  eat,  if  the  accent  be  shifted  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  diphthong  (oui,  instead  of  out) :  the  Italian  &'  (in  /tit)  exactly 
reproduces  the  Latin  sound. 

It  is  useless  to  say  anything  about  the  pronunciation  of  ae  and  60, 
which  at  quite  an  early  Latin  period  were  transformed  into  k  (as 
in  edus  for  hoedua.  Mesiua  for  Maesiua). 


I.  The  pure  vowels.  As  is  well  known,  the  French  alphabet  is 
very  badly  constructed ;  for  it  has  several  orthographic  signs  for  the 
same  sound,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  meagre  that  it  has  to 
denote  several  different  sounds  by  the  same  letter  :  thus,  for  the  one 
sound  0,  it  has  the  three  signs  o,  au,  and  eau;    while  for  the  two 
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different  sounds  off,  hard  and  soft,  it  has  only  one  sign,  c  (as  in  ca/omnse 
-  kalomnie,  and  cerveau  =  serveau).  Further  on  we  shall  explain  the 
cause  of  this  lack  and  surplus  in  French  orthography,  when  we 
treat  of  the  history  of  the  language ;  now  we  will  only  deal  with 
the  list  of  French  vowels,  neglecting  die  multiple  orthographic  signs 
which  stand  for  one  sound.  The  French  vowels,  then,  are  eleven 
in  number:  a,  d;  e,  g  (also  written  as  I  or  at);  o,  if  (also  written  an, 
eau);  (',  (also  written  _y),  //  u;  ou;  eu  (also  written  ceu,  as  in  bceuf, 
and  ue,  as  in  accueillir). 

If  we  compare  this  list  with  the  Latin  vowel  sounds,  we  shall 
see  that  the  French  language  has  gained  the  sounds  ii  and  tit,  and 
the  closed  t,  none  of  which  existed  in  Latin;  the  letter  u  (which 
in  Latin  marked  a  sound  equivalent  to  the  French  ou)  is  used  in 
French  to  represent  the  new  sound  it,  and  in  order  to  represent  the 
Latin  sound,  the  ou  group  has  been  created:  thus  murum  has  become 
mur,  while  ursus  is  ours.  Hence  has  come  ai  unfortunate  confusion : 
it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  for  the  letter  u  the  sound  it  already 
bad  in  Latin,  and  to  represent  the  Modern  French  u  sound  (as  the 
Germans  have  it)  by  ii. 

Another  and  more  important  gain  to  the  French  language  is  that 
of  the  vague  sound  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  e  mute.  This 
sound,  unknown  in  Latin,  is  produced  from  every  one  of  the  Latin 
vowels :  thus  the  Latin  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  have  all  alike  become  *  mute, 
thus  a  becomes  e  in  rosam,  rose ;  oabaUum,  cheval ;  a  becomes  e  in 
venire,  venir ;  ftatrem,  frire ;  i  becomes  e  in  vesttmentum,  v&e- 
ment ;  minutu.ni,  menu  ;  o  becomes  e  in  conucla  *,  quenouilU  ;  and 
u  becomes  e  in  junipmm,  genievre  ;  templum,  temple.  Now  if  we 
draw  the  Latin  vocal  triangle  within  a  circle,  the  circumference  will 
stand  for  the  e  mute,  that  sound  to  which,  in  French,  all  the  Latin 
vowels  descend  when  they  become  deadened;  thus— 


This  loss  of  vocal  power  in  the  Latin  final  vowels  had  advanced 
far  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire :  and  Inscriptions  of  that 
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period  are  full  of  such  forms  as  domino  for  dominum  (see  Schuchardt), 
in  which  the  final  vowels  are  confused  with  one  another  and  used 
one  for  another,  a  confusion  which  shews  how  very  undecided  their 
pronunciation  had  become:  towards  the  seventh  century  all  these 
vowels  were  lost  in  one  common  sound,  which  was  between  the  French 
m  and  o,  an  uniform  sound  which  really  required  only  one  sign,  and 
has  been  represented  in  French  orthography  by  the  e  mute.  But 
this  symbol  was  not  adopted  at  once :  in  the  very  first  specimen  of 
the  French  language — the  well-known  Strasburg  Oaths  of  a.d.  843  * 
— we  find,  two  lines  apart,  two  different  signs  for  the  silent  final 
vowels:  thus  the  Latin  fratrem  is  thrice  rendered  by  fradre,  once 
by  fradra ;  instead  of  rtdlre,  peuple,  Charles,  we  find  nostra,  poblo, 
Karlo,  which  is  also  written  Karle.  This  difficulty,  experienced  by 
the  scribe  in  rendering  this  new  sound  by  a  common  and  uniform 
sign,  may  be  seen  at  every  step  in  the  linguistic  remains  of  the  period 
between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  century.  After  that  time  t  is 
always  used  to  represent  the  mute  sound.  This  letter  was  not  chosen 
because  it  answered  to  the  e  sound  (for  that  new  mute  sound  would 
have  been  better  represented  by  0  or  en  than  by  e),  but  simply  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all  the  Latin  final  vowels,  the  e  was  the 
one  which  occurred  the  most  frequently.  But  this  e  mute,  which  now 
is  almost  imperceptible  in  pronunciation,  had,  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  distinct  and  sufficiently  marked  sound 
(like  the  final  0  still  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Provencal 
peasantry,  as  in  /rance'so,  musico,  p6sto,  for  francaist,  musique,  paste). 
Palsgrave,  the  old  English  grammarian,  in  his  Esclaircissemmt  de  la 
langue  francoise,  a.d.  1530,  says  expressly  (lib.  i.  regula  5,  ed.  Genin, 
p.  4):  'If  e  be  the  laste  vowell  in  a  frenche  worde  beynge  of  many 
syllables,  eyther  alone  or  with  an  t  rTolowynge  hym,  the  worde  not 
havyng  his  accent  upon  the  same  e,  then  shall  he  in  that  place  sound 
almost  lyke  an  o  and  very  moche  in  the  noose,  as  these  wordes  hSmtru, 
f^mme,  handle,  pdrle,  Mmmes,  fimtnes,  konistes,  shall  have  theyr  laste 
e  sounded  in  maner  lyke  an  0,  as  hommo,femmo,  honeslo,  parlo,  Aommos, 
femmos,  honeslos:  so  that,  if  the  reder  lyft  up  his  voyce  upon  the 
syllable  that  commeth  nexte  before  the  same  e,  and  sodaynly  depresse 
his  voyce  whan  he  commeth  to  the  soundynge  of  hym,  and  also 
sounde  hym  very  moche  in  the  noose,  he  shall  sounde  e  beyng  written 
in  this  place  accordyng  as  the  Frenchmen  do.  Whiche  upon  this 
warnynge  if  the  lemer  wyll  observe  by  the  frenchmen's  spekynge, 
he  shall  easely  perceive.'  Then,  passing  from  theory  to  practice, 
Palsgrave  gives  us  (p.  56)  the  pronunciation  as  it  ought  to  be-:  La 
tr/s  honnoric  magnificence  (la-lres-aunorjo-manifisdnso);  secretaire  du 
roy  nostre  sire  \secretdyro-deu-roy-n6tro-slrQ);  glorieuse  renonune'e 
(glorie&so  renoumtn/o).     This  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  what  was 

5k 

1  See  the  H'titorical  Grammar,  p.  14. 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  e  mute  at  that  time,  and  shews  that  it  was 
plainly  discernible. 

How  to  study  the  transit  of  the  Latin   Vowels  into  French, 
and  the  Rules  of  Accent. 

5  48.  If  we  may  compare  words  to  a  living  organism,  the  con- 
sonants will  be  the  bones,  which  can  only  move  by  help  of  the  vowels, 
which  are  the  connecting  muscles.  The  vowels  then  are  the  fugitive 
and  shifting  part  of  a  word;  the  consonants  its  stable  and  resisting 
part.  Hence  the  permutation  of  vowels  is  subject  to  less  certain 
laws  than  that  of  consonants,  as  they  pass  more  readily  from  one 
to  another. 

The  Latin  vowels  must  be  studied  in  two  ways, — as  to  quantity, 
and  as  to  accent. 

t.  As  to  their  quantity; — they  may  be  short  like  the  e  of  ferum, 
long  by  nature  like  the  e  of  avena,  or  long  by  position  *  like  the  e  of 
ferrum.  This  distinction  may  seem  trifling,  but  is  really  important : 
thus,  for  example,  following  these  three  differences  of  quantity,  the 
Latin  e  is  transformed  into  French  in  three  different  ways ;  the  short 
e  becomes  ie  (firms,  fier);  the  long  e  becomes  oi  (avena,  avoine); 
while  the  •  long  by  position  does  not  change  (lerruxa,fer). 

2.  As  to  their  accent; — in  every  word  of  more  syllables  than  one 
there  is  always  one  syllable  on  which  the  voice  lays  more  stress  than 
on  the  others.  This  raising  of  the  voice  is  called  the  'tonic  accent,'  or 
more  simply,  the  '  accent.'  Thus  in  the  word  raison  the  accent  is  on 
the  last  syllable ;  in  raisonndbh,  it  is  on  the  last  but  one.  This  syl- 
lable, on  which  the  voice  lays  more  stress  than  on  the  others,  is  called 
the  '  accented '  or  '  tonic '  syllable :  the  others  are  unaccented,  or,  as  the 
Germans  name  them,  'atonic'*.  The  tonic  accent  gives  to  each 
word  its  proper  physiognomy,  its  special  character ;  it  has  been  well 
called  'the  soul  of  words.'  In  the  French  language  the  accent  is 
always  placed  on  one  of  two  syllables; — on  the  last  when  the  termina- 
tion is  masculine '  (as  chanledr,  aim/r,  finlr,  recevrd) ;  on  the  penulti- 
mate when  the  termination  is  feminine  (as  rdide,  pSrche,  vdyage').  In 
Latin  also,  the  accent  occupies  one  of  two  places;  penultimate,  when 


1  A  term  borrowed  from  Latin  prosody,  which  so  calls  words  followed 
by  two  consonants,  which  are  'long  by  position,'  not  by  nature. 

'  In  short,  every  word  has  one  accented  syllable,  and  only  one;  the  rest 
'  are  unaccented,  or  atonic;  thus,  in  the  word  formule,  the  last  syllable  is 
tonic,  the  other  vowels  are  unaccented ;  in  Latin,  in  oantorem,  the  penul- 
timate is  accented,  the  others  are  atonic. 

*  That  is  to  say,  when  the  word  does  not  end  with  e  mute;  when  it 
ends  with  e  mute,  the  termination  is  said  to  be  feminine. 
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that  syllable  is  long  (as  c&ntorem,  amri.ro,  flnire),  antepenultimate, 
when  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short  (rfgidus,  p6rticua,  viaticum). 

We  have  just  seen  how  important  it  is,  with  a.  view  to  the  origin  of 
the  French  language,  to  distinguish  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  distinguish  their  accent:  the  tonic  and 
atonic  vowels  do  not  change  into  the  same  vowels  in  French. 

We  will  now  state  the  five  rules  of  Phonetics :  they  are  the 
fundamental  laws  for  the  transformation  of  Latin  into  French;  the 
charter  of  the  constitution  of  the  French  word. 

§  49.  The  Latin  Accent  always  continues  m  French  ;  i.e.  the 
tonic  accent  always  remains  in  the  French  on  that  syllable  which  it 
occupied  in  the  Latin  word;-  whether  that  syllable  was  the  penulti- 
mate, as  in  amare,  uim/r;  templum,  tfmpk ;  or  the  antepenult,  as 
oraculum,  ordcle ;  articuluB,  article;  durabills,  durdble.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  accented  syllable  is  the  same  in  each  language1. 

In  studying  the  fate  of  the  other  syllables,  which  are  of  course  all 
atonic,  we  must  distinguish  between  those  which  come  after  the  tonic 
syllable,  as  the  e  of  cantorem,  and  those  which  precede  it,  as  the  a 
of  oantorem. 

We  will  first  consider  those  which  follow  the  tonic  syllable ;  they 
can  occupy  only  one  of  two  places,  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last 
but  one,  when  it  is  a  short  syllable. 

5  BO.  II.  Every  atonic  Latin  vowel,  rs  the  last  syllable  oe  a 
word,  disappears  in  French. — Thus,  mare  becomes  mer ;  amare. 
ainur ;  porous,  pore;  mortalls,  mortel;  or,  which  is  in  fact  the  same 
thing,  it  is  written  as  an  e  mute,  as  ffrmus,  J£mw  ,•  templum,  temple. 

§  BL  III.  When  the  penultimate  of  a  Latin  word  is  atonic, 
the  Latin  vowel  disappears  in  French. — In  words  accented  on  the 
antepenult,  as  oraculum,  tabula,  artfoulus,  durabills,  the  penulti- 
mate vowel  is  necessarily  short  in  Latin;  this  vowel  was  scarcely 
sounded  at  all ;  the  refined  Romans  may  have  given  it  a  slight  sound, 
but  the  grosser  popular  voice  neglected  altogether  such  delicate  shades 
of  pronunciation.  In  all  the  remains  of  popular  Latin  that  have  come 
down  to  us  (the  Graffiti  of  Pompeii,  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c),  the 
short  penultimate  is  already  gone:  we  find  oraolum,  tabla,  poatua, 
mobile,  vincre,  auspendre,  Ac.1;  and  when  this  common  Latin 
passed  into  French,  the  words  thus  contracted  became  in  turn  oracle, 
table,  paste,  meuble,  vatnere,  suspendre,  &c.  Indeed,  by  the  law  which 
forbids  the  French  language  to  throw  the  accent  farther  back  than 
the  penultimate  syllable,  it  was  compelled,  if  it  would  retain  the  Latin 

1  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  words  of  learned  origin;  these  rules 
refer  only  to  words  of  popular  origin. 

*  In  more  than  one  case  the  short  penultimate  had  already  disappeared 
even  in  classical  Latin,  as  in  eaeclum,  poolum,  vinclum. 


fa*  (Vc, 
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accent  in  its  proper  place  in  words  formed  from  oraoulum,  tabula, 
ftc,  to  suppress  the  short  u  of  the  penultimate,  and  to  say  Oracle, 
table.  Sec 

Having  now  considered  the  two  classes  of  atonic  syllables  which 
follow  the  tonic  syllable,  let  us  go  on  to  enquire  according  to 
what  law  atonies  which  precede  the  tonic  syllable  pass  into  French. 
These  atonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  which  precede 
the  tonic  syllable  immediately,  as  the  o  of  derogare,  and  those  which 
are  at  a  farther  distance  from  it,  as  the  e  of  derogare. 

§  52.  IV.  Every  atonic  Latin  towel  which  immediately  precedes 

THE    TONIC    SYLLABLE    DISAPPEARS    IF    IT    IS    SHORT,    REMAINS    ] 

long1. — It  disappears  if  short,  as  sanit&tem,  bonitatem,  positura   j 
become  sanW,  bonti,  posture'.      It  remains  if  long,  as  ooemeterium, 
oTnam.6n.tom,  cimeticre,  omtment.  \F< 

§  53.  V.  Every  atonic  Latin  vowel  which  precedes  the  tonic 
syllable  at  a  greater  distance  remains  in  the  French. — Thus  the 
o  in  poeitura  remains  in  the  French  posture;  the  a  of  aanitatem  in 
sante";  the  a  of  vestim^ntum  in  vttevunt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

History  of  the  Latin  Vowels. 

Thns,  by  help  of  the  Latin  accent,  and  the  quantity  of  syllables, 
we  have  fixed  the  five  laws  according  to  which  the  Latin  vowels  dis- 
appear or  remain  in  passing  into  French.  Let  us  now  reconsider  these, 
and  see  whether  the  French  language  has  retained  intact  the  vowels 
it  has  received  from  the  Latin,  or  has  altered  them,  and,  if  so,  after 
what  laws.  This  study  of  Latin  vowels  in  their  nature  must  be 
thus  divided — first  the  simple  vowels  (a,  o,  i,  o,  u),  then  the  diph- 
thongs (a©,  oe,  an,  eu),  and  each  of  these  subdivided  into  accented 
and  atonic 

History  ot  A. 

j  64.  i.  The  Latin  a,  when  long  by  position,  remains  unchanged, 
as  arbor,  arbre  *. 


1  For  examples,  see  the  Dictionary,  s.v.  able,  affable,  anert,  aiperge. 

*  For  examples,  see  the  Dictionary,  s.v.  accointtr.  aider.  I  nave  also 
worked  out  these  two  laws  in  detail  in  the  Jabrbueb  fur  ramamscbe  Lit- 
teralur  (Leipzig,  1867),  ■■  "  JQlC 

1  In  a  very  few  instances  it  becomes  e  (see  acbeter),  or  at  (see  aigle). 
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a.  The  Latin  a  and  d,  treated  alike  in  French,  become  at  before 

the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  jf  these  consonants  are  followed  by  a  vowel. 
This  at  answers  also  to  t,  and  is  found  under  that  form  in  the 
suffix  ten  (see  ancien),  which  stands  for  tain  by  a  slight  alteration. 

3.  a  and  a  may  also  become  at,  by  the  attraction  of  the  i,  in  words 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  when  the  1  is  con- 
sequently penultimate  (see  ailleurs  from  aliorgum). 

4.  a,  and  a  become  «  before  the  rest  of  the  simple  consonants; 
they  become  an  open  e  before  a  consonant  followed  by  r  (br,  ir, 
dr,  fir)1,  as  fratrem,  frert ;  they  become  a  closed  *  before  mute 
consonants  (see  abb/),  and  before  final  consonants. 

5.  a  and  a  become  also  it  in  some  words  like  eanis,  chien;  gravis, 
grief;  pletatem,  fiiti/;  but  this  has  been  arrived  at  by  passing 
through  e,  and  then  by  strengthening  the  e  with  an  i,  which  has 
produced  the  diphthong  \ 


§  55.  We  have  already  said  (§  46)  that  the  Latin  6  was  sounded 
by  the  Romans  like  the  open  French  i  in  afiris;  and  e  was  a  similar 
though  longer  sound,  like  the  French  /in  ttie. 


§  56.  The  Latin  e  becomes  a  diphthong  ie  in  French  (except  be- 
fore gutturals):  as  in  forum,  fier  ;  mel,  miel ;  &\jiel;  pedem, 
pied;  tenet,  Kent;  vault,  vitnt;  petram,  fiierrt ;  febrim,  fihire ; 
doretro,  derriere  ;  palpebram,  paupiire3 :  and  this  tendency  to  turn 
e  into  a  diphthong  is  so  strong  that  it  affects  even  the  French  i  in 
position  and  treats  it  as  e  before  a  simple  consonant;  as  in 
ped(i)oa,  fiiige;  lep(o)rem,  Uivre  ;  tep{i)dum,  tiede  :  eb(u)lum,  hiible; 


1  R  in  this  case  does  not  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  by  position, 
1  a  becomes  i  in  oeraauH,  ctritt;  0  in tabanua,  tacit;  phialG,j5o/t;  u  in 
oalamellUB,  ebalameau;  saeehanun,  were. 

'  Brcf  from  brtSvia,  tu  es  from  6b,  are  not  true  exceptions  to  this  rule; 
for  in  Old  French  the  words  were  more  correctly  brief  and  tu  iei:  the 
words  have  been  re-fashioned  by  the  clerks  and  latinists  of  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  make  them  resemble  more  closely  the  Latin  forms. 
The  only  true  exception  is  et  from  it  Such  words  as  lepra,  lefre;  ttSnS- 
braa,  tenehres ;  oSleber,  celibre,  are  learned,  not  popular,  words. 
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hfjd(e)ra,  lierrt l.  The  history  of  this  change  of  e  into  the  diphthong 
i  is  short;  it  did  not  take  place  in  Latin  times,  for  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  common  Latin  of  that  strengthening  of  the  sound 
which  is  got  by  the  change  into  this  diphthong:  still  the  common 
Latin  bears  witness  in  its  own  way  to  the  need  it  felt  of  strengthening 
the  short  e ;  for  we  find  it  constantly  written  at  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury :  thus  inscriptions  and  barbarous  diplomas  write  paodem  for 
pedein,  faerum  for  ferum,  paetra  for  pitra ;  an  important  fact,  which 
shews,  not  that  the  Merovingians  pronounced  e  as  ae,  but  that  they 
gave  the  6  so  much  emphasis  as  to  oblige  the  scribes  to  find  a  distinct 
symbol  to  express  the  new  sound.  From  the  ninth  century  down- 
wards it  is  found  for  ae  (as  caelum,  del,  in  the  Song  of  St.  Eulalia; 
'Qu'elle  Deo  raneiet  chi  maent  sus  en  del,'  literally  'Quod  ilia  Deum 
renegabit  qui  manet  sursum  in  caelo '). 

The  only  true  exception  to  this  rule  is  Dint  from  DSum.  Deum 
first  became,  in  very  early  French,  Deo,  as  in  the  Oaths  of  a.d.  842  ;  it 
is  written  Dett  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Oxford  Psalter  (Ps.  149,  6)'; 
then  Diu,  by  change  of  eu  into  iu.  Next,  the  accent  was  displaced,  Di£ 
becoming  Dfu,  and  the  strong  diphthong  weak.  Finally,  Diu  becomes 
Dim,  just  as  piua  becomes  pietix.  There  are  a  few  words  which  change 
&  before  r  to  a  ;  per,  par  ;  f&rocem,  farouche ;  eSerare,  tffarer, 

5  57.  Let  us  pass  to  the  case  of  e  in  a  word  accented  on  the  ante- 
penult, and  followed  by  ens,  iua,  la,  ium:  we  shall  see  that  it  becomes 
it  in  lsvium,  liege;  mlnisterium,  m/lt'er;  melius,  O.  Fr.  ntiels, 
mieitx ;  but  1  in  imperium,  empire;  pratJum,  prix  ;  medium,  mi; 
ingenium,  engirt;  spedee,  /pice. 

5  68.  Before  gutturals  e  and  a  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
in  passing  into  French;  we  shall  therefore  treat  of  these  together, 
although  this  chapter  properly  deals  with  e  only. 

fl  and  e  before  a  guttural  pass  into  1  (this  influence  of  gut- 
turals in  like  manner  affects  a,  by  transforming  it  into  at): 
thus,  nee,  ni;  decern,  dix;  legit,  lit'1;  peius,  pis;  vervocem, 
Irebis ;    and   this  tendency  is  a  very  early  one,  for  we  can  trace 


1  The  exceptions  are  gen(»)rum,  gendre;  tfin(e)rum,  tendre;  which, 
however,  are  doubtless  due  to  the  intercalated  euphonic  d,  which  grouped 
the  consonants  together,  and  weighted  the  word  so  heavily  that  it  was  easier 
to  keep  the  short  e  than  to  pronounce  the  diphthong  ie.  Merle  (m3r  u)la), 
was  written  correctly  raierle  in  Old  French,  and  transformed  into  merle  by 
the  learned. 

1  For  the  accentuation  of  this  Psalter,  and  its  value  as  helping  to  fin 
the  history  and  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowels,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  my  article  in  the  ft****  Critique,  1871,  ii.  147. 

'  Legit  is  written  ligit  in  severa!  Merovingian  documents  of  the  seventh 
century:  this  i  was  certainly  pronounced  very  much  like  ei,  and  did  not 
take  the  sound  of  i  pure  till  after  it  had  received  its  French  form. 
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the  change  from  e  into  i'  even  in  the  common  Latin  (as  berbloem 
for  vervecem   in  the  Lex  Salica).     Before  hard  g  and  e,  •  and  e 
change  to  oi;  as  legem,  lot;  neo&w,  nqyer  (O.  Fr.  noier). 
The  chronological  evolution  of  e  may  be  expressed  thus: — 

6  (as  in  pMorOj  medium,  legit,  &c.) 


ae  (in  the  6th  century,  I  (in  the  3rd  century,  before 


I  >q«     aspaadem) 


I  3-3 
ir  (from  the  9th  cent,  as  pied). 


»q$    gutturals,  &c.,  as  ligit, 
mldium,  Ac.) 


el— a. 

§  59.  E  is  found  to  have  taken  the  i  form  in  early  common  Latin 
documents ;  and  Inscriptions  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  second  century 
(see  Schuchardt,  i.  104)  are  full  of  such  forms  as  morcidom,  dibet, 
virus,  eadire,  c&pire,  tr&dire.  This  1  must  have  had  a  sound  inter 
mediate  between  closed  /  and  pure  1  (perhaps  one  something  like 
that  of  the  French  ei  in  veillt),  for  it  has  taken  two  different  French 
sounds,  as  i  on  the  one  side  (meraedem,  mercidem,  merct)  and 
as  ei  on  the  other  side,  whence  comes  the  oi  of  Modern  French 
(thus  varum,  Low  Lat.  virum.  Old  Fr.  veir,  Mod.  Fr.  voir).  We 
must  consider  these  two  developments  of  the  Latin  e  in  detail,  and 
trace  the  path  by  which  they  have  at  last  arrived  at  two  such  very 
different  results. 

§  60.  To  clear  the  way1,  let  us  begin  by  at  once  making  oat  a 
list  of  the  words  which  have  sharpened  into  a  pure  »'  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Latin  e  to  become  i  in  Merovingian  days :  e  became 
(before  a  simple  consonant  (except  the  nasals)  in  the  following  words: 
meraedem,  merei  ;  csra,  cirt ;  berbecem,  brebis  ;  preeuB  *,  pris  ; 
pagosia*,  pays;  marcheela *,  marquis  ;  and  sometimes  even  before  a 
nasal,  as  in  venerium,  venin;  saraeenua,  sarrasin;  racemus,  raisin; 
■p\Hh.dea.-am,poussin;  pergamanum,  pare hemin \ 

1  In  a  very  few  instances,  and  before /and  n  only,  1  continues  unchanged: 
Btrena,  hrerme;  oandela,  ehandeile;  crudells,  cruel.     All  other  instances 
of  the  continuance  of  the  8,  such  as  aoverue,  severe;  extradexe  as  if 
-ctradere,  extrader,  are  cases  of  learned  words. 
a  For  the  nasal  sound  of  1  in  in,  see  §  78. 
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$  61.  Before  the  nasal  consonants,  e,  after  becoming  i,  is  developed 
into  Hi  just  as  before  the  nasals  a  becomes  ai  (§  54).  This  e,  which 
became  ei  before  a  nasal  at  the  very  origin  of  the  French  language,  was 
accentuated  on  the  former  vowel,  and  was  pronounced  sonorously, 
like  the  e"i  in  Ital.  UL  In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  in  the  Oxford 
Psalter  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  §  56)  the  forms  con- 
ttil,  c/inf,  vi/il,  v/ine;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Palsgrave  gives 
us  the  true  pronunciation  of  ft  in  his  '  Example  howe  prose  shulde 
be  sounded'  (Book  i.  p.  gf).  There  he  writes  the  phrase  conseil  de  la 
rowerqym,  by  the  phonetic  forms  'eounsey  de  la  souverdyne.'  After 
the  sixteenth  century  ft  was  flattened  into  ei,  then  into  i:  thus  vena 
was  vtaa  in  Merovingian  Latin,  viitte  in  the  eleventh  century,  wi'w 
in  the  sixteenth,  and  now  is  pronounced  vine,  though  still  written 
veine,  a  form  which  remains  as  an  orthographic  indication  of  the 
former  pronunciation.  The  like  change  is  found  in  serSna,  sereine; 
verbena,  vcrveine;  balena,  baleine;  T%u,reitt;  plenum,  plan;  frenum, 
/rein  1y  sometimes  this  ei  has  dropt  to  oi,  as  avena,  O.  Fr.  aveine, 
Mod.  Fr.  avoine;  fenum,  O.  Fr.  fein,  now  /oin;  sometimes  it  goes 
yet  further,  and  reaches  ai,  as  terronum,  terrain '.  In  a  few  cases  8 
becomes  a,  as  Smendare,  amender  ;  ramus,  rame. 

§  62.  Before  a  simple  consonant  (other  than  the  nasals)  e  becomes 
H  in  habere,  avoir;  sapere,  savoir;  debere,  devoir;  sedere,  seoir; 
meals*,  mot's;  bourgeaie  *,  bourgeois;  regem,  roi;  legem,  hi;  serus, 
soir  ;  virus,  voir;  hires,  hoir;  tree,  trois;  tela,  toile ;  velum,  voile; 
in  a  few  other  cases  oi  has  gone  and  is  replaced  by  ai:  thus  theca, 
0.  Fr.  loie,  laie;  creta,  O.  Fr.  croie,  craie;  atnetum,  O.  Fr.  Aunoi^ 
Aunay  ;  ftanceaiB*,  0.  Fr.  Francois,  Frangais. 

But  hitherto  we  have  only  stated  the  mechanical  facts  of  these 
changes ;  we  must  also  describe  their  history,  and  point  out  (i)  how 
e  becomes  oi;  (a)  how,  and  in  what  cases,  oi  becomes  ai. 

§  63.  How  e  becomes  oi,  and  then  ai. 

We  have  seen  already  (§  60)  that  before  nasal  consonants  the 
classical  Latin  e  becomes  1  in  Merovingian  Latin,  then  a  sonorous 
/t  in  the  oldest  French  monuments,  then  was  stopped  in  its  progress, 
and  was  flattened  to  i.  Before  all  other  consonants,  on  the  contrary, 
this  development  was  not  so  suddenly  arrested:  thus  debere,  franeesis, 
become  successively  debire,  franciaia  (seventh  century),  deveir, 
francos   (tenth    century);    at  the  end    of  the  tenth   century   this 


1  Notice  that  d  is  sounded  like  e  when  n  has  continued  to  be  sounded, 
as  in  jereine,  <ueine;  while  it  takes  the  nasal  sound  of  in  in  words  of  a 
masculine  termination,  such  as  /rein,  ptein,  in  which  the  ein  is  sounded 
exactly  like  the  in  ofixnin,  raisin:  for  this  nasalisation,  see  §  73. 

1  In  the  body  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  excep- 
tions, reiuua,  rame;  sebum,  mif;  asquere*,  euivre. 
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sonorous  /*  became  a  sonorous  A'1,  and  we  get  dtv6ir,  frangdis;  by 
tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  century  this  sonorous  6i  is  softened  into  a 
sonorous  6e;  just  as  the  old  Latin  fdldere,  Coilius  became  foedere, 
CoeliuB,  so  devAir,  francSis  changed  their  pronunciation  and  became 
devoer,  /ratifies.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  a  characteristic  and  uniform  mark  of  French 
vocalisation,  that  it  weakened  all  the  strong  diphthongs,  and  that  the 
accent  passed  from  the  first  vowel  of  the  diphthong  to  the  second : 
then  dtvier,  franfSes  became  devotr,  frangoe's.  In  this  thirteenth- 
century  usage  the  modern  pronunciation  can  already  be  recognised ; 
for  the  Modern  French  form  has  been  made  by  the  simple  change 
of  the  strong  diphthong  into  a  weak  one. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  this  first  period  of  the  evolution  of  change  by 
means  of  a  table : — 


Classical  Latin    .    . 

.    .  e 

Merovingian  Latin  . 

.  .J 

Tenth  century    .    . 

.  ... 
.1 

.1 

Before  a.d.  1050     . 

After  a.d.  1050  .    . 

Twelfth  century     . 

From  the  fourteenth  century  onward  a  new  evolution  of  <W  begins 
to  take  place,  and  this  in  two  directions:  (1)  0/  advances  towards 
a  more  closed  sound ;  (2)  towards  a  more  open  sound. 

I.  The  closed  sound. — Just  as  the  Latin  foemina,  ooelum,  poena, 
ooena,  quickly  took  the  weaker'  forms  femina,  oelum,  pena,  nana, 
so  did  the  French  oi  in  certain  cases  drop  to  the  weaker  i  (between 
the  thirteenth  and  the  fifteenth  century) :  thus  the  pronunciation 
Francois,  Anglois,  dropped  to  the  simple  sound  Francis,  Anglls. 
This  new  sound  is  often,  in  documents  before  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, rendered  by  i,  which  is  its  proper  symbol ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Old  French  spelling  in  oi  was  kept,  as  in  Frattfois,  Anglois, 
although  it  in  no  way  answered  to  the  pronunciation.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  discrepancy  between  the  sound  and  the  spelling, 
Nicolas  BeVain  (a.d.   1681?),  and  after  him  Voltaire,  proposed  to 


'  By  sonorous  d  I  mean  the  sound  of  oi  in  the  English  word  -voice 
(which  is  also  the  Italian  and  Greek  oi) ;  that  is  to  say,  a  strong  diphthong, 
accented  on  the  first  part,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sound  of  the  Modern 
French  oi,  which  is  a  weak  diphthong,  accented  on  the  last  vowel. 
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represent  by  ai  *  the  sound  so  ill  represented  by  oi;  it  would  have 
been  more  logically  proper  had  this  sound,  really  an  open  e,  been 
expressed  by  i;  but  ai  was  chosen,  a  symbol  which  simply  still 
farther  increases  the  orthographic  difficulties  of  the  French  language. 
Adopted  and  pushed  by  Voltaire,  the  fashion  of  spelling  with  ai 
triumphed,  and  the  French  Academy  adopted  it  authoritatively,  to  the 
exclusion  of  oi,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  its  Dictionary  (a-d.  1835). 

II.  The  open  sound. — In  another  direction,  ot  instead  of  becoming 
weaker  constantiy  gathered  strength.  From  0/  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  passed  to  the  sound  out,  transformed  in  the  sixteenth  by  popular 
usage  into  oua.  Palsgrave,  in  his  specimens  of  French  pronunciation 
(a.d.  1535),  Book  i.  p.  61,  give  us  droit,  victoire,  pronounced  as 
droat,  victoart.  Still  this  pronunciation  of  oi  as  oa,  which  was  that 
of  the  Parisian  citizens  (as  Henri  Estienne  tells  us),  was  not  at 
once  adopted  by  the  court  and  the  literary  circles :  they  retained  the 
out  sound  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Moliere  makes  fun  of  the 
peasantry  for  saying  oua  for  oi;  and  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  used 
to  say  un  outzeau  (oiseau),  la  /out  (foi\  la  lout  {lot):  the  oua  sound 
did  not  triumph  finally  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
stage  stuck  to  out  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and 
Lafayette  in  1830  pronounced  k  rot,  le  rout.  The  oua  sound, — which 
has  two  shades  of  pronunciation,  oua  when  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
&  word,  as  /oua  {/ot),  loua  (lot);  and  oa  when  the  word  has  a  final 
consonant  which  is  sounded,  as  devoir,  gloire,  vietoirt, —is  expressed 
in  French  by  oi,  which  is  the  eleventh  century  orthography.  This 
example  clearly  shews  how  in  certain  cases  orthography  falls  far 
behind  the  progress  of  pronunciation. 

§  64.  The  study  of  the  history  and  developments  of  the  Latin  e 
will  best  be  shewn  by  the  following  table: — 


1  This  ai  at  a  later  time  became  confounded  with  i,  and  finally  sup- 
planted it,  very  wrongly ;  for  the  two  symbols  i  and  ai  originally  re- 
presented two  entirely  different  sounds. 


3y  Google 
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:^  f  I   hi 


is*?  r3-8^ 


J1 


UlSi 


'•j    i     2  *  |  s 

I  Ifll 

i    ill! 


3y  Google 
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III.— B  in  Position. 

5  65.  E  in  Latin  position  (i.e.  when  followed  in  the  Latin  word  by 
two  consonants)  remains  unchanged:  as  hsrba,  furbe;  testa,  tilt; 
feata,  feie  ;  ferrum.,yfcr ,-  hibemum,  hiver1;  except  that  before  gut- 
turals the  a  passes  into  the  I'form,  under  the  usual  influence  (§  08) 
of  the  guttural:  and  this  either  into  ij  as  pectus,  pis;  lectum,  Hi  ; 
conftotum,  confitf  sex,  six  ;  or  into  ei,  as  Bod'oim,  tred'oim,  seize, 
trrin ;  and  later  on  this  ei  becomes  oi,  as  tectum,  toil ;  oresoo  (by 
transposition  orecao  *},  trots;  directum.  (Low  Lat.  dlriotum,  drtotum, 
0.  Fr.  dreif),  droit;  and  finally  becomes  ai,  as  in  paxeaoo  (Low  Lat. 
parisco,  O.  Fr.  partis,  then  parois),  parais.  In  a  few  cases  (before 
B,  a,  r)  a  becomes  a,  as  pergameuuin,  parchemin;  Inductile,  enduc- 
tfle,  andottilU;  neoentem  *,  n/ani;  a  change  seen  in  late  Latin,  as  in 
lucarna  for  luceraa;  maroatum  for  meroatum. 

For  t  becoming  ei,  oi,  and  ai,  see  §§  fll,  62,  68. 

§6S.  Of  Bin  French  position  (i.e.  when  followed  in  the  French 
word  by  two  consonants),  as  deblta,  dab'ta,  delie,  there  are  two  cases. 

i.  a  is  treated  as  if  it  were  not  in  position,  and  follows  the  course 
of  a,  which  passes  into  it  (§  58) :  as  lep(6)rem,  lifore ;  ped(l)ca, 
piigt;  tep(i)dua,  Hide;  eb(u)lum,  hiible,  &c'' 

2.  e  in  position  remains  unchanged :  as  deb(I)ta,  deite;  cler(i)cus, 
dire,  &c. ;  quadrages(i)ma,  careme ;  but  oentea'mufl  becomes  centiime 
and  centime. 

And  this  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

B  in  Latin  position 


which  passes  into  or  remains  as  Fi 

i.  ei;  as  sed' oim,  jf iat,        as  leotiim,  It 

I. 


continues  as  e,  exc 
before  gutturals ; 
norba,  berbe. 


1  The  only  true  exceptions  are  Iuoenia,  luearne,  and  lacerta,  lexard ; 
in  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  an  account  of  each  of  these  exceptional 
forms.  The  change  of  e  into  a  before  r  (as  is  also  seen  in  per,  par)  follows 
a  secondary  law  which  is  explained  in  my  Memetrt  itir  It  cbangentent  dt 
ft  latin  en  a,  in  the  Menuaret  de  la  Soriile  dt  Linguiitiqtie,  i.  418.  In 
niiit  from  neptia,  tien  from  tertius,  the  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
transposition  of  the  i;  as  also  in  t'teele,  which  is  a  bad  and  semi -learned 
form,  as  is  shewn  by  the  retention  of  the  t;  settle  would  have  been  the 
good  form  of  the  word. 

'.  Mfirula,  postilirula,  and  asparagus  *,  have  been  treated  as  if  their 
e  was  in  Latin  position ;  and  have  produced  merle,  paterae,  aiptrgt. 
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E  in  French  position 
^_  ^ 

becomes  ir, •  as  remains  unchanged;  as 

16p(o)rem,  liivre.  ol6r(i)ou»,  elerc. 

§  67.  General  re'sume'  of  the  passage  of  the  Latin  e  into  the  French 

language : — 

i.  e  always  becomes  ie  (except  before  gutturals,  when  it  always 
becomes  i). 

2.  i  becomes  i,  which  sometimes,  though   very  seldom,  con- 

tinues as  i;  it  usually  passes  on  to  ei,  oi.  of. 

3,  e  in  Latin  position  always  remains  unchanged  (except  before 

gutturals,  when  it  becomes  1)  j    e  in  French  position  re- 
mains as  1,  if  long  ;  becomes  ie,  if  short 


L— t 

§  68.  The  Latin  i  is  treated  in  common  Latin,  and  also  in 
French,  as  if  it  was  e.  We  have  seen,  §  63,  that  the  classical  Latin 
e  took  in  common  Latin  an  iotacised  sound,  like  Si,  which  became 
i,  and  was  developed  consecutively  into  ei  in  Old  French  before 
the  eleventh  century ;  then  into  oi,  as  legem,  ligem,  Ui,  hi. 

Similarly  the  Latin  I,  in  Merovingian  times,  was  sounded  like  Si, 
and  written'  in  Merovingian  texts  as  e ',  which  simply  became  Si  in 
very  early  French,  then  Si:  as  fidem,  Merovingian  Latin  fedem, 
0.  Fr.  /ei,  then  /oi.  In  several  cases  the  i  remains  as  e,  as  min&re, 
mener ;  minutus.  menu;  divinus,  devin;  appertiiiera,  appartenir 
is  singular,  as  violating  the  rule  of  the  disappearance  of  the  atonic 
short  vowel  (§  52). 

This  remarkable  parallel  may  be  best  seen  by  the  following 
table:— 

Classical  Latin  S  (legem).  I  (fidem), 

Merov.  Latin,  1,  pronounced  61  (ligom).    a,  pronounced  61  (fedem). 


1  The  forms  veoem,  boners,  fedem,  menus,  &c,  for  vieem,  bibero, 
fldum,  minus,  &c,  occur  in  Inscriptions  of  the  times  of  the  Empire : 
and  this  pronunciation  of  1  as  ii,  expressed  by  e,  dates  from  very  early 
times ;  for  we  find  in  Varro '  Rustic!  nunc  viam  .  .  veham.  appellant.' 
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This  change  of  t  into  a  through  O.  Fr.  ei,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  piram,  poire;  pilum,  poii ;  pioem,  poix ;  nigrum,  mir  ;  minus, 
mains ;  sit,  sett;  sitim,  stiff;  viam,  vote;  fidem,_/£r  /  bib're,  boirt ; 
pip'r,  poivre;  Iiig'rim,  Loire1.  For  details,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  passage  from  Old  French  «'into  oi,  see  above,  §  61. 

In  some  cases  the  atonic  I  drops  to  a,  as  bilancem,  balance; 
pigrltia,  paresse  ;  hirundo,  aronde  ;  eylindrua,  calandre.  Sometimes 
iis  '  consonnified  '  into/ as  pipionem,  pipjonem ;  alleviare,  allevjare ; 
thence  it  passes  into  a  soft  g  in  French,  as  plpjonem,  pigeon  ;  allevjare, 
alltger. 


II.— I 

§  68.  2  usually  remains  in  French :  as  nidum,  nid;  ripa,  rive ; 
finem,jfw;  vmiim,  vin;  primum,  prin  (in  prinlemps);  bio,  a  ;  vita, 
vie;  pica,  pie ;  and  so  too  in  the  suffixes  ilia,  ii ;  as  Aprilia,  arril ; 
leem-iV,  ix,  as  perdioem,  perdrix ;  radioem,  rat's  (in  raifori); 
thus  also  the  terminations  ioum,  icam  -  i,  is,  as  amioum,  ami;  vesica, 
vessie ;  mum  =  in,  as  molinum,  moulin  ;  ire  =  ir,  as  audire,  ouir  ; 
itnm  =  i,  as  maritam,  mart;  ivtun  -  if,  as  naptiv-am,  eh/tif*. 

§  70.  Before  a  consonant  followed  by  iua  (eus)  ia,  ium,  this  i, 
whether  long  or  short,  usually  remains :  as  Alius,  fit;  oilium,  cil; 
servitium,  service; — lineum,  linge ;  tdblam,  tige ;  simia,  singe; — 
familla,  familk;  filia,  fillt ;  linea,  Ugne ;  vinea,  vigne.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  this  i  passes  into  ei  (pronounced  like  i,  as  we  have 
seen  in  §  61):  as  consilium,  conscil ;  mir-abilia,  mervcille  ;  nivea, 
neige ;  tinea,  leigne ;  Insignia,  enseigne:  and  this  ei,  pronounced  as 
i,  is  met  with  in  the  latter  form  in  viola,  vesce ;  trietitia,  tristesse ; 
laetitia,  Hesse;   pigrltia,  par  esse '. 

1  Slnum  has  stopped  at  mm,  and  vttrum  at  verre,  because  these 
monosyllables  instinctively  keep  all  the  strength  they  can.  The  Dictionary 
explains  how  it  is  that  sine  has  become  sans:  mino,  llgo,  plieo,  formed 
the  regular  O.  Fr.  moint,  hit,  ploie;  and  these  again  have  been  reformed 
in  Modern  French  into  mint,  lie,  plie.  The  only  true  exceptions  are 
clcer.  cbiebe;  librum,  Bvet  (but  the  quantity  of  librum  was  uncertain); 
other  words,  such  as  tlgria,  tigre,  &c,  are  of  learned  origin.  The  i  of 
vieinna,  ■uoiiin,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  short,  thanks  to  the  accent,  vioimis. 

'  Patrinum,  parrain;  matrina,  marra'me,  at  first  changed  the  i  into 
a  (5  70),  whence  O.  Fr.  parrein,  marrtinc:  for  the  change  from  ei  to  ai 
see  §§  61,  62,  63.  Glirem,  hir;  pimun, />o/j,  have  treated  the  i  as  if  it 
were  I :  perhaps  p oil,  which  in  regular  course  ought  to  have  been  pii,  is  so 
formed  in  order  to  escape  from  the  confusion  between  pis  from  pectus, 
tndpii  from  peiua.    Cervoite  is  not  from  oerevisla,  but  From  oervisa. 

1  See  above,  §  9.  This  change  of  i  into  e  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  vidua, 
vidva,  vedva,  veve,  veuve.  CourroU,  from  oorrigia,  has  treated  the  i  as 
if  it  were  I,  see  §  68. 
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The  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Latin  1  and  1  into  the  French 
language  may  be  shewn  as  follows : — 


r 


before  jus,  ia,  before  iua,  la,   before  any  other 

dim  iiim  Iptter   it   remains 


n  Merovingian  l    ■  ,_,,  netore  lus,  la,      oetore  lus,  la,  Deiore   any   otner 

times  J  ?  lleaom>  ium  ium  letter  it  remains 

|  I  |  always  uncha 

n  10th  century  .  ei  (fit)  ' 1 '  I 

I.  ,  l(0A  i(jils). 


nth  century  .  oi  (fit)'  . -  -_ . 

id,  as  (conteil),  then 
c  (trhtcisc). 


i  i*th  century  .  oi  (fit) 


e  out  in  15th  century, 

re  from  O.  Fr.       | 
re,  vitrum.         oua  in  16th  century. 


III. — I  in  Position. 

§  71-  I  in  Latin  position  is  changed  to  e  in  Merovingian  Latin*: 
thus  fermum,  osppum,  mettere,  for  firm™,  olppum,  mittere,  are 
found  in  Inscriptions;  and  this  e,  pronounced  «'  ^see  §  66),  has 
produced  two  distinct  French  forms,  according  as  it  has  preferred 
the  open  i  sound,  or  the  i  sound. 

§  72.  (i)  The  i  sound. — This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  1  in 
position  before  all  consonants,  except  the  gutturals  and  nasals,  is 
changed:  as  Hla,  die;  axilla,  aisselU ;  Annum,  feme/  siooum,  see; 
missum,  melt;  Dm,  fuse;  arista,  ar£tes;  cippum,  cep  ;  crista, 
ertte ,'  crlopa,  tripe*. 

1  For  details  and  history  of  the  development  of  «,  see  the  table  which 
gives  the  history  of  i,  above,  $  63. 

a  1  in  position  rarely  remains  unchanged  ;  instances  are  Die,  il;  villa, 
ville;  mills,  mil;  millia,  mille ;  miasum,  mis  (but  also  mtts) ;  Hcrlptum, 
etr'tl.  Such  words  as  trittc  from  trietis,  argil:  from  argilla,  epitre  from 
spiatola,  are  learned  or  half-learned  words. 

'  Dlos,  eapllloB,  ilicem,  have  formed,  quite  regularly,  the  O.  Fr.  cist 
cbttieli,  jetce,  whence,  at  a  later  time,  by  softening  /  into  u  (see  %  157), 
came  the  Modern  French  eux,  cbrveux,  ywx.  Fierge,  from  virgo,  is  an 
exception ;  but  in  0.  Fr.  the  correct  form,  -virge,  was  in  use. 

*  In  en,  from  lnde,  the  word  has  taken  the  sound  of  an,  a  sound  which 
appears  orthograpbically  in  such  words  as  langue,  Jans,  'angle,  tancbe,  dans, 
Jimancbe,  from  the  Latin  lingua,  &c.:  these  words  were  correctly  written 
as  league,  dens,  &C,  in  Old  French. 
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5  78.  (ii)  The  ei  sound. — This  is  the  form  taken  by  1  before  nasals, 
whether  they  are  (i)  pure,  as  Imprlm(e)re,  empreindre ;  exprim^re, 
epreindre;  or  (2)  fortified  by  a  guttural,  as  omg^Jre,  ceindre  ;  ax- 
stingu(e)re,  /teindre;  ting(e)re,  Uindrt ;  Btring(e)w,  itreindre1.  For 
the  history  of  this  ei  sound,  see  §  61. 

5  74.  Before  pure  gutturals  1  first  becomes  ei,  which  then  passes 
into  oi,  and  sometimes  even  into  at:  as  rig(i)dum,  reide,  roidc,  raide. 
For  the  history  of  ei,  oi,  and  ai,  see  §§  61,  62,  63.  This  i  is  not  in  all 
cases  so  fully  developed ;  in  some  words  it  even  remains  unchanged : 
as  periculum,  p/ril;  clavicula,  chenille;  lenticula,  lenlille;  eraticula, 
grille;  dictum,  dit ,-  delictum,  dtlil. 

Before  gl,  ch,  1  drops  to  ei:  as  a,pio(u)la,  abeilU ;  BOmnio(u)lua, 
sommeil ;  aicla  *,  seille  ;  vig(i)lo,  veille  ;  triehila,  treille  ;  orio(u)liv, 
0.  F*  oueille,  now  ouaille.  (For  ei=ai,  see  §  81.)  Arlo(u)lum  and 
spie(u)lum  made  the  O.  Fr.  aissieil,  espieil,  which,  by  the  later  soften- 
ing of  /  to  «  {§  157),  have  produced  essieu,  e"pieu. 

It  is  only  before  c,  g,  followed  by  a  dental,  that  the  i  is  completely 
developed :  thus  strictns,  digitus,  rigidua,  frigidum,  axplioitum, 
become  O.  Fr.  estreit,  deil,  reide,  freit,  expleit,  now  /trail,  doigt,  reide, 
/raid,  exploit*.  This  oi  (following  the  rule  given  in  §  83)  becomes 
ai  in  roide,  raide;  but  e  in  impUdta,  empleitt*,  emploite*,  now  tmplelte. 

To  sum  ap  :— 

I  in  French  position 
becomes  o  in  Merovingian  Latin, 


in  1  ith  century  is  open  e 
before  all  consonants      in  1  ith  century  is  «  (\ 
except  nasals  and 
gutturals. 


I 
1  rth  cent,  ei  nasal 


1  Why  is  constringere,  contraindre,  written  with  ai  ?  Viucere  makes 
vaincre,  through  O.  Fr.  -ueincre.  Benignus,  malignua,  keep  the  1,  as  benin, 
malm:  Jeing  and  da'tgne  come,  through  O.  Fr.  seta,  daingne,  deingne,  irom 
lignum,  digno.     Signum  remains  as  tin  in  tee-sin. 

'  The  attraction  between  the  i  and  the  gutturals  is  so  strong  that  it 
makes  itself  felt,  even  though  a  consonant  be  between  it  and  the  gutturals : 
thus  discus,  meniscus,  thaodiacua,  become  dicaua,  menicsus,  tneo- 
diesus,  whence  O.Fr.  dels,  mentis,  tieii,  then  dais  (now  dais),  mends,  this 
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History  of  O. 

r.-d. 

5  75.  6  continues  unchanged  in  French  in  a  very  few  cases;  that 
is,  before  the  nasals:  as  oono,  sonne ;  bonus,  boa;  sonum,  son;  homo, 
on;  this  o,  which  was  sonorous  (like  the  Italian  o)  in  the  earliest 
French,  becomes  nasal  [on)  from  the  twelfth  century1. 

§  76.  Before  all  other  consonants  o  becomes  a  diphthong  in 
French,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  accented 
short  vowels.  In  all  the  Romance  tongues,  except  Portuguese,  the 
Latin  6  becomes  a  diphthong  by  placing  before  it  u,  the  vowel 
which  comes  next  after  it  in  the  scale  of  vowels :  just  as  e  called  in 
i  to  form  ie,  so  6  attracted  u,  and  formed  the  group  u6,  some 
traces  of  which  are  even  to  be  found  in  popular  Latin  * ;  (his  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Italian  uo  (novum,  It.  nuovd).  This  uo  was  softened 
into  iu  in  Spanish  (novum,  nuevo),  and,  still  more,  into  eu  in  French 
(novum,  neuf).  But  the  remark  made  above,  that  the  Romance 
tongues  offer  us  in  space  the  same  phenomena  as  are  presented 
by  the  French  language  in  time,  is  here  again  shewn  to  be  just; 
for  the  Latin  fi  was  uo  in  ninth-century  French— the  Hymn  of  St 
Eulalia  has  buona;  in  the  eleventh  century  this  uo  had  softened  into 
ue:  thus  novum,  proba*,  are  nuef,  prueve  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  u  dropped  to  o,  the  group  ue  became  oe, 
whence  noef,  promt;  this  group,  oe,  in  the  thirteenth  century  takes  the 
sound  of  the  German  6  (as  the  rhymes  of  that  age  clearly  shew). 
Now,  this  German  6  being  expressed  in  French  by  eu,  the  oe  group 
was  transcribed  into  eu  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
may  be  noticed  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  orthography  has  taken  two 
centuries  to  accommodate  itself  to  pronunciation.  Hence  comes  the 
modern  orthography  of  novum,  neuf;  novem,  neuf;  proba,  preuve; 
movita*,  meute ;  volo,  veux;  mola,  meule;  Mosa,  Meuse;  eoquUB, 
queux;  dolium*,  deuil;  &>iia.,feuille;  aolea*,  seuil;  i<xnua,jeu:  also 
locum,  O.  Fr.  leu,  now  written  lieu,  just  as  Dm  has  become  Dieu. 

Here  also  there  are  many  orthographical  irregularities:  although 
the  pronunciation  is  eu,  we  find  even  now  (i)  the  orthographical 
twelfth-century  form  ue  in  accueillir,  orgueil,  cueittir*  :  (2)  the  ortho- 
graphic   form  au,  which    is   still    more    uncouth,  in  bovem,  bceuf; 

1  Let  us  add  the  two  words,  schola,  eeole;  rota,  O.  Fr.  ret,  now  roue. 

*  Schuchardt,  ii.  329,  cites  buona  for  bona  in  a  MS.  of  the  seventh 
century. 

s  While  the  0.  Fr.  nrnttr,  from  mfivita,  was  changed  in  regular  course 
to  tntute  in  Modern  French,  the  old  form  remained  in  the  hunting-terra 
muetle,  a  house  in  which  hunting  relays  are  kept :  hence  comes  the  name 
La  Muette,  a  chateau  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  mentioned  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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aoror,  saw;  cor,  c&ur,  which  were  due/,  suer,  cuer  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  strange  orthography  was  invented  by  the  copyists, 
who  were  embarrassed  by  ue,  oe,  and  eu;  they  got  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  a  compromise  between  oe  and  eu;  that  is,  by  sticking 
these  two  diphthongal  forms  together  (oe  +  eu  =  ceu).  This  eeu  is  even 
reduced  to  ce  in  ceil.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  these  irregularities 
of  the  written  language ;  the  true  language,  the  spoken  tongue,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  regular  in  all  its  developments. 
In  a  few  cases  o  becomes  ou,  as  rota,  roue;  dfilere,  douloir;  dotare, 

§  77.  After  reaching  eu,  the  Latin  6  usually  remains  stationary:  it 
does,  however,  sometimes  undergo  a  change,  descending  still  farther 
to  u  :  thus  forum  was  first  O.  Fr.  fuer,  then  feur,  now  fur  :  and  the 
O.  Fr.  tneure,  beu,  meu,  meulin,  bleuet,  pewit,  have  dropped  to  mdre, 
hu,  mu",  matin,  bluet,  puree.    Similarly  gageure  is  pronounced  gajure. 

To  sum  up : — 


; 


before 
except  the  nasals 
becomes 

I 

in  6th  century  Merovingian  uo 

in  9th  century  Frencc  .     .  us 

in  :ith  century  French.     .  ue 

in  lath  century  French     .  or  i 

in  13th  century  French     .  eu  (0) 

written  alike  as 


before  the  nasals 


in  the  nth  cent.  0  (sonorous) 
I 
n  the  12th  cent.  0  in  on  (nasal). 


remains  as  eu  drops  to  u  in  16th  cent. 

II— O. 

5  78.  O  in  popular  Latin  early  took  a  sound  intermediate  between 
*  pure  and  ou — a  sound  which  transcribers  expressed  by  u;  thus 
we  find  honur,  ajnur,  neputem,  mie,  vuo,  &c,  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  later  Merovingian  diplomas. 

This  new  sound  passed  into  the  French  language,  which,  in  the 

eighth  century,  in  the  Glosses  of  Cassel,  has  tutti,  purcelli,  tundi; 

in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Oaths  of  a.d.  842,  we  find  amur,  dunat, 

returnar,  nun;  while  side  by  side  with  these  are  om,  contra,  non,  which 

f  a 
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shews  clearly  how  undecided  was  the  scribe  as  to  the  best  way  of 
expressing  this  new  sound;  for  he  rendered  it  sometimes  by  u, 
sometimes  by  o.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  it  is  usually 
noted  by  «  by  French  scribes :  thus  we  commonly  find,  till  the  twelfth 
century,  duner,  amur,  uMier,  sun,  lute,  hums,  lur  (leur),  in  all  French 
texts ' :  after  the  twelfth  century  the  French  scribes  seem  to  prefer  o 
to  express  this  sound1,  and  write  amor,  honor,  lor,  oblier,  tote,  &c. 
Finally,  in  the  thirteenth  century  this  misleading  orthography  (which 
did  not  express  the  true  sound,  and  made  a  confusion  between  o  and  «) 
is  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  the  two  special  notations  eu  and  ou  are 
introduced  to  express  the  two  sounds  into  which  the  Latin  6  is  divided. 

§  78.  0  passes  regularly  into  eu  (save  in  the  cases  stated  below) : 
as  nepotem,  neveu;  horam,  heure;  florem,  flew;  cotem,  queux; 
mobilia,  meuble;  illorum,  lew ;  solum,  seal/  mores,  mceurs;  nodum, 
nceud;  votum,  vceu;  ovum,  au/' ;  senior  em,  seigneur;  all  suffixes  in 
OBum  become  eux ;  as  virtu tosum  *,  vertueux  ;  peduculoaum  *, 
poutlleux ;  ventosum,  ver/eux :  suffixes  in  drem  become  cur :  as 
dolorom,  doukur ;  nooorem,  honneur  ;  imperatorem,  tmpereur*. 
Before  we  end,  let  us  say  that  this  eu  coming  from  6  (and  expressed 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  o,  in  the  tenth  and  in  Merovingian  Latin 
by  u),  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  eu  which  comes  from  6  (ex- 
pressed in  the  twelfth  century  by  oe,  in  the  eleventh  by  ue,  in  the  ninth 
by  no,  see  §  77). 

§  80.  Sometimes  eu  drops  to  u;  thus  morum  becomes  O.  Fr. 
meure,  but  from  the  sixteenth  century  muVe. 

§  8L  There  are  a  few  cases  (chiefly  before  dentals  between  two 
vowels)  in  which  6  prefers  to  become  ou  ;  as  nodo,  none;  voto,  voue; 
doto,  done  ;  and  to  these  let  us  add  sposus  *,  tpoux;  nos,  nous;  vos, 
vous ;  totum,  tout;  feroeem, farouche ;  amorem,  amour;  aelosum, 
jaloux  (which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  words  ending 

§  82.  Before  the  nasals,  8,  after  becoming  u  in  the  eleventh  century, 
settles  down  as  o  in  the  twelfth  century;  first  as  sonorous  o  (g  78), 

1  The  editors  of  medieval  works  are  wrong  in  concluding  hence  that  in 
these  words  u  was  pronounced  as  Modern  French  u:  it  is  easy  to  see, 
by  means  of  rhymes  of  the  period,  that  the  pure  u  sound  (like  mur,  from 
Latin  u.  in  murum]  never  rhymes  with  such  a  word  as  amur  (from  Latin  o 
in  amorem). 

1  On  the  other  hand  Anglo-Norman  scribes  retain  the  orthography  in  h, 
a  fact  which  for  a  long  time  kept  alive  the  belief  that  this  u  was  the  distinc- 
tive sign  of  the  Norman  dialect ;  it  is  so,  in  fact,  only  from  the  thirteenth 
century. 

*  In  the  words  maun,  aaud,  -vau,  aufi,  the  au  for  ™  is  an  unlucky 
imitation  of  the  au  group,  already  treated  in  §  76. 

*  Amorem,  amour,  forms  a  single  and  singular  exception.  Labour  is 
simply  the  verbal  substantive  of  labourer,  and  is  therefore  no  exception. 
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then  as  nasal  on  (§  7S)  thus  leonem,  ddnum,  nflmen,  after  having 
been  kun,  dun,  num  in  the  eleventh  century,  are  fixed  as  lion,  don, 
nam  in  Modern  French. 

§  83.  Before  the  gutturals  a  is  'iotacised';  and,  just  as  a  becomes  at, 
and  a  ei,  so  o  becomes  6i,  which  in  the  eleventh  century  is  sonorous, 
like  the  Italian  vSi,  but  is  weakened  in  the  twelfth  century  into  the 
modern  oi;  as  vSeem,  voix.    For  the  history  of  French  oi  see  §  63. 

§  84.  Before  proparoxytons  in  sua,  ea,  eum,  lua,  ia,  turn,  the  6 
(which  also  includes  6  treated,  from  its  position,  as  if  it  were  6) 
attracts  to  it  the  i,  and  then  one  of  two  results  follow:  either  (i) 
the  6  remains,  while  it  softens  the  subsequent  consonant ;  either 
continuing  as  o,  as  in  ciconia,  eigognex>  or  following  the  regular 
changes  into  eu,  as  folia,  feuille ;  solium,  seuil ;  or  into  on,  as 
de-sx-Bpoliare,  d/pouiller  (as  is  expounded  in  §§  78,  79) :  or  (a)  the 
6  is  'iotacised,'  and  becomes  ui,  as  corium,  cuir;  podium,  put ; 
modium,  muid;  hodie,  hut;  oleum,  htiih  ;  and  this  sound  afterwards 
drops  to  oi  in  eboraum  *,  ivoire  ;  moniua*,  moine ;  testimonium, 
lemoin  ;  dovmitoriura,  dor tuir  ;  gloria,  gloire  j  hifltorfa,  histoirc  *. 

To  sum  up : — 


In  Merovingian  Latin  u 

in  9th  century  either  u  or  o 


in  t  tth  century  by     |  | 

preference      .    ■  u  but  ui  before  propar- 

I  I      oxytons 

i  ith  cent.    bt 
in  lath  century  by    [  | 

preference      .    .  o  1 3th  cent,    oi  nth 


which  is  strengthened  into 
o  pure  before  nasals 

•  in  on  nasal,  in  Modern 
French. 


1  Cigogne,  however,  is  a  learned  word ;  and  the  true  popular  form  of  it  is 
O.  Fr.  soigne,  which  remains  in  the  derivative  soignok,  from  ciconiola  (lit 
lever  of  a  tuell,  in  Isidore  of  Seville). 

'  This  ei,  coming  from  Latin  o  +  i,  must  not  be  confounded  with  oi 
which  comes  from*  or  i:  (i)  because  oi  from  o  +  i  was  never  ei,  whilst  the 
other  ei  was  ei  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  language,  (a)  oi  from 
a  or  i  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  Latin  sound,  while  oi  from  o  +  i  comes 
from  the  addition  of  a  Latin  1  to  the  Latin  o. 
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III. — O  in  Position. 


§  86.  O  in  Latin  position,  except  in  the  two  cases  considered 
below  (§§  88,  87),  always  continues  in  French:  as  oaaum,  as ; 
portum,  port;  longum,  long ;  soooum,  see;  porta,  fior/e ;  corpus, 
corps;  cornu,  cor  ;  conrna,  come  ;  montom,  mont.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  Latin  o  is  in  French  position  (§  88):  as  eoph(l)mim, 
coffre;  pon(e)re,  pondre ;  com(i)tem,  comte ;  rot(u)lum,  rdk  ;  eom- 
p(u)tum,  compte;  hosp(i)tem,  h6tex. 

§  88.  In  certain  words  this  o  drops  to  ou  (see  §  88)  :  as  eortem  *, 
O.  Fr.  cort,  cour  ;  torno*,  O.  Fr.  torne,  tourne;  torta,  O.  Fr.  torU, 
tourte  ;  ooventus  (from  conventua),  O.  Fr.  covent,  convent;  ooatare 
(from  eonHtaro),  O,  Fr.  coustcr,  cotfter ;  eonsuere,  oosuere,  O.  Fr. 
cousdre,  coudre. 

Note,  that  this  is  not  the  same  kind  of  softening  that  has  changed 
o  into  ou  in  the  following.;  mollis,  O.  Fr.  mol,  mou;  collis,  O.  Fr.  col, 
cou;  follla*,  0.  Yt.fol,fou ;  pollicem,  0.  Fr.  poke,  pence ;  reaolvere, 
O.  Fr.  resoldre,  r&oudrc ;  molars,  O.  Fr.  moldre,  moudre;  vol(u)ta, 
O.  Fr.  volte,  vodte ;  colaphum,  O.  Fr.  colp,  coup ;  rotulo,  O.  Fr.  rolle, 
route ;  corotulo,  O.  Fr.  crolle,  croule ;  polypum,  O.  Fr.  polpe,  poulpe  : 
for  these  come  from  the  resolution  of  oi  into  ou;  for  the  history  of 
which  see  §  167. 

§  87.  Before  gutturals,  and  in  proparoxyton  words  ending  in  iue, 
ia,  aa,  &c,  o  is  '  iotacised,'  like  all  other  vowels  in  the  same  position 
(see  §§  70,  84),  and  becomes  Si  in  the  eleventh  century  (§  84) ;  this 
at  a  later  time  becomes  oi  (§  84),  then  ui  towards  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages :  thus  noctem,  O.  Fr.  mil,  nuit ;  cocaa  (coxa),  O.  Fr. 
coisse,  cuisse;  octo,  0.  Fr.  oil,  huil ;  coq(ue)re,  0.  Fr.  coire,  cuire ; 
noe(e)re,  0.  Fr,  noire,  nuire ;  oatrea,  O.  Fr.  otstre ',  huitre.  Even  in 
common  Latin  we  find  ustlum  for  ostium,  uattarius  for  ostiarius'. 
For  the  history  of  French  oi,  see  §  83. 

1  Why  should  dom(I)na  (written  domna  in  Merovingian  texts)  have 
taken  the  strange  form  dame,  while  dom:i:num  became  dom  in  regular 
course? 

a  As  late  as  Villon  we  find  autre  (whence  Engl,  tester)  rhyme  with 

*  This  influence  has  been  so  strong  that  possum  produced  the  O.  Fr. 
paii,  now  full,  although  there  is  no  guttural  in  the  word:  the  probability 
is  that  the  word  was  treated  as  if  it  was  poeaum.  A  remarkable  irre- 
gularity is  to  be  seen  in  oclujltun,  oclum  in  the  fourth  century  (Appendix 
ad  Probum).  Oclum  produced  the  O.  Fr.  ueil,  then  ocil _  whence  comes 
the  transformation  into  anil,  <?.U,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  §  78.  Why 
then  have  we  avcuglt  from  abooulum,  and  not  avail  1  From  the  form 
euil,  plural  euih,  comes  the  diphthongal  form  in  ieuij,  whence,  by  dropping 
the  1,  comes  the  plural  jirux. 
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§  88.  This  mutual  attraction  between  o  and  the  gutturals  is  so 
strong,  that  it  even  affects  them  when  they  are  separated  by  another 
consonant.  In  this  case  the  o  attracts  the  guttural,  transposes  it,  and 
produces  the  oi  sound :  thus  cognosce,  boeoum*,  becoming  eognoeao, 
bocoum  ',  produced  connm's,  now  connais1,  and  dot's.  Similarly,  when 
(he  letters  are  divided  from  one  another  by  a  nasal :  longe,  mon- 
(i)eJiua,  eanon(iVus,  become  logne,  moo'nus,  canoc'nus.  whence 
loin,  moin,  chanoin.  It  should  further  be  noticed  that  in  the  two 
cases  treated  in  this  paragraph  o  stops  at  oi,  and  does  not  descend 
tout. 

To  sum  up : — 

O  in  Latin  and  French  position  is 
|       similarly  treated. 
In  Merovingian  Latin      .     ,    u 


before  all  consonants  (except  before  gutturals  and  pro- 

gutturals  and  proparoxy-  paroxytons  in 

tons  in  iiin,  &c.)  ius,  &c. 

is  strengthened  to     o  in  nth  cent. 


n  15th  cent.   .  .    au  which 
descends  to 


in  nth  cent.  .    oi 


15th  c 


remains  unchanged 
if  the  gutturals  are 
separated  from  it  by 

a  consonant. 

General  re'sume'  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  o : — 

1.  5  remains  unchanged  before  nasals;    becomes  a  diphthong  tu 

before  all  other  consonants. 

2.  6  remains  unchanged  before  nasals;  becomes  oi  before  gutturals; 

eu  or  ou  before  other  consonants. 

3.  o  in  position  (Latin  or  French)  becomes  ui  before  gutturals; 

remains  unchanged  before  other  consonants. 
Thus  we  see  that  as  the  tendency  of  a  is  towards  e,  of  t  towards 
i,  so  is  that  of  o  towards  u. 

History  of  tj. 

j    89.    This    vowel    was    pronounced    like    French    ou    by    the 

Romans:    they  used  to  express  the  French  u  sound  (=German  il 

1  Similarly,  we  find  in  Inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  the  form  crex- 
entem  ( —  creoBentem)  for  crescentem. 
1  For  the  later  change  of  oi  into  at,  see  §  63. 
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and  Greek  v)  by  the  letter  y,  which  in  imperial  times  took  (like 
Gr.  v)  the  sound  of  i  pure. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Empire  the  classical  «  sound  was  often 
softened  into  fl,  which  the  copyists  could  not  render  by  y,  seeing 
that  that  letter  was  softened  in  turn  from  U  to  i.  Consequently,  we 
find  a  great  confusion  in  the  written  language:  u  being  taken  to 
represent  the  new  fl  sound,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  express 
the  old  classical  sound  of  a,  to  introduce  a  new  orthographic  sign, 
ou.  This  is  apparently  a  diphthong,  but  in  reality  has  always  ex- 
pressed a  simple  sound  \ 

§  90.  Just  as  e  and  I  become  confounded  together  in  Merovingian 
Latin,  and  are  both  rendered  in  French  by  oi,  so  o  and  u  undergo 
the  same  fortune  in  French,  6  becoming  ou,  as  is  also  the  case  with  n 
(except  before  nasals), 

The  Latin  u  sound  is  represented  in  Merovingian  Latin  by  o, 
a  letter  which  certainly  must  have  differed  from  pure  a,  since  the 
Appendix  ad  Probum  (Keil,  199,  2)  has  'coluber  non  colober.' 
Thus  we  find  cobetuo  for  cubitus  in  the  Formulae  Andega- 
venses ;  jogum  for  jugum  in  the  MS.  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 
This  sound,  certainly  intermediate  between  ou  and  eu,  was  usually 
represented  by  «,  then  by  o,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  scribes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  language ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  we  see  this  sound  dividing  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  passing  one  way  towards  ou  pure,  as  cubo, 
couve;  ivgvjn,joug/  ubi,  ou;  liipum,  loup ;  and  on  the  other  side 
towards  eu',  as  gula,  gueule;  colubra,  couleuvrt;  juvenis,  jeune ; 
supra,  O.  Fr.  itur,  now  sur.  For  the  softening  of  eu  into  u,  see 
§77*. 

1  We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  ou,  as  found  in  sourd,  which  is 
a  simple  orthographic  transcription  of  the  classical  Latin  u,  with  ou  in  cau 
(a  softened  form  of  O.  Fr.  c6u,  originally  col,  from  Lat.  ooUem).  In  the 
former  case  ou  is  a  simple  sound,  and  has  always  been  such ;  in  the  latter, 
ou  is  the  softened  form  of  a  strong  diphthong,  6u  in  the  eleventh  century 
(§  157),  which  also  is  a  resultant  of  the  softening  of  /  into  u.  In  the 
eleventh  century  these  two  sounds,  now  altogether  confused  together,  were 
completely  distinct. 

1  For  this  change  of  Merovingian  6  into  eu,  see  %  76. 

*  The  same  word  has  often  undergone  this  double  treatment,  passing 
into  one  form  with  eu  and  another  with  ou:  thus  luVpum  becomes  in  O.  Fr, 
both  leu  and  loup;  m'ipra  both  uur  (iur)  and  tor;  juvarila  both  jeune  and 
jont.  Modern  French  has  only  adopted  one  of  these  two  forms.  This  eu 
from  ii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  eu  which  really  comes  from  6, 
and  which  has  been  treated  of  in  §  78.  The  former  was  always  eu  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  the  latter  was  originally  ue. 
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§  8L  Before  gutturals  thia  parallelism  of  o  and  i  is  again  met  with. 
Just  as  6  becomes  oi  (vooem,  vot'x),  so  u  also  becomes  oi  (nueom, 
noix;  orioem,  eroix).     A  strange  exception  is  dueem,  due. 

§  92.  There  is  a  parallel  phenomenon  in  proparoxytons  in  lua, 
eua,  in,  ea,  Sec:  6  then  becomes  ui  (as  podium,  puyV),  and  u 
also  becomes  ui  in  cupreum*,  cuivre. 

§  93.  So  again  before  nasals :  6  and  u  become  o,  which  is 
sonorous  when  followed  by  a  single  nasal  and  a  vowel,  but  nasal  in 
all  other  cases :  sumus,  sommes  ;  tuum,  Ion  ;  auum,  son. 

Classical  u 
Merovingian        6 


before  gutturals  and 
proparosytons  in  ins, 
&c.,  it  is '  iotacised ' 


in  i  ith  cent,  o  sonorous 


lath  cent  au 


II.— n. 

$  94.  The  classical  Latin  u  was  at  an  early  date  transformed  into 
a  softened  it,  and  the  scribes  have  kept  the  orthographic  sign  which 
formerly  designated  ou  to  express  this  new  sound.  This  change  of 
classical  u.  into  U  is  general :  erudum,  cru  ;  oupa,  am  ;  oulum,  cul; 
durum,  dur ;  scutum,  tcu ;  gluten,  glu ;  jus,  jus  ;  lima,  lune ; 
nuturum,  mdr ;  muVum,  mw  ;  inula,  mule;  muta,  mut1;  nudum, 
mtj  nubem,  nw;  punim,/«r,'  pluma,  plume;  sudo,  sue;  seourum, 
stir ;  BOBum*  tut;  usub,  us;  and  in  the  suffixes  (i):  lira  =  ure,  as 
armatura,  armure ;  secatura,  sciure  ;  (2)  utom  =  u,  as  virtiitem, 
vertu;  a&lutem,  salut*;  (3)  utum  =■  u,  as  acutum,  aigu ;  minutum, 
menu  ;  canutum,  chenu. 


1  In  the  one  word  rage  mue.     The  masculine  mu  from  mutum  remains 
in  the  diminutive  mutt. 

This  is  a  form  reconstructed  by  the  learned ;  the  O.  Fr.  regular  form 
was  mlu. 
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§95.  Before  the  nasals  a  becomes  nasal:  as  jegimiun,  jtHnr  ,- 
unum,  un;  Melodirmim,  Mdun  ;  Auguafcoduniim,  Auhin  ;  Eburo- 
dunnm,  Embrun :  and  this  sometimes  passed  into  a  nasal  o,  as 
Sedunum,  Stan ;  Lugdunum,  Laon,  Lyon, 

§  96.  In  proparoxyton  words  ending  in  -ins,  -ens,  &c,  u  or  ii. 
through  the  reflex  action  of  the  i  (or  e)  of  the  suffix,  are  transformed 
into  ui.  oi ;  as  fugio,  fuis  ;  Junius,  j'uin  /  pluvia,  pluie ;  puteus, 
puits ;  oupMa,  coiffe ;  Curia,  Coire;  cuneus,  coin:  and  this  iotacism 
is  extended  even  to  u  when  in  position  :  anguetia,  angoiste;  bustia  *, 
bolie.  Diluvium  has  undergone  peculiar  treatment :  instead  of  falling 
under  the  influence  of  the  i,  and  becoming  oi,  it  has  turned  the  i 
into  a  consonant,  whence  comes  diiuvjum ;  and  then  the  u,  being 
before  two  consonants,  does  not  follow  the  rule  given  below  (§  97) 
for  vowels  in  position,  but  becomes  ii  (deluge).  Fleuvt  from 
BuviuH,  and  butt  from  buteo,  are  harder  to  explain :  so  also  is  hew 
in  bonkeur,  malheur ;  O.  Fr.  eiir,  txilr  ;  Provencal  agur,  from  Lat 
augurium  :  here  the  i  has  no  perceptible  influence. 

To  resume  the  history  of  u: — 

Classical  a 

I 
Merovingian  u  (which  stands  to  classical 


before  proparosytons  in 
ius,  becomes 


before  nasals 

i 

in  nth  cent,  w 


in  isth  cent,  u  nasal 
afterwards     o  nasal 


IV.— TJ  in  Position. 

5  97.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  vowels  are  protected,  and  saved 
from  change,  by  being'  in  position'  (i.e.  followed  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants) :  thus  a  in  position  remains  as  a  :  arbor,  arbre ;  e  is  still  e, 
as  larrum,  fer.  Similarly,  u  ought  to  keep  the  pure  ou  sound,  and 
not  to  drop  to  U;  and  this  is  exactly  what  happens.  TJ  in  position 
retains  its  classical  purity,  under  the  new  orthographic  sign  of  ou,  as 
gutta,  goulle. 

tJ  having,  even  in  Merovingian  times,  become  ii  (see  above,  §  94), 
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as  in  puram,  pur,  the  scribes  of  that  time,  wishing  to  shew  that  u 
in  position  kept  its  ou  sound,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  new 
symbol,  and  took  for  this  purpose  the  letter  o.  Thus  the  Inscriptions 
of  the  Empire  and  Merovingian  diplomas  are  full  of  such  forms  as 
fbnUMtt,  moaca,  dolcem,  comolo,  aordum,  oltra,  orsum,  in  all  of 
which  o  stands  for  u. 

This  Merovingian  o  was  transcribed  by  the  French  scribes  some- 
times into  u,  sometimes  into  o;  for  they  were  as  undecided  about 
the  best  sign  for  this  new  sound  as  the  Merovingian  scribes  had  been : 
from  the  thirteenth  century  however  it  settled  down  definitely  into 
the  ou  sign.  Thus  turrim  is  turre  in  Merovingian  Latin,  tor  in  Old 
French,  and  now  tour. 

The  same  continuance  of  the  Latin  U  in  French,  under  the  form 
of  ou,  is  to  be  seen  in  ampulla,  ampoule ;  bulla,  boult ;  betulla,  boute 
bucca,  bouche ;  cub'tue,  coude ;  cultrum,  coutre ;  coraua,  court 
curvum,  courbe ;  cuppa,  coupe;  curtum,  court;  culc'ta-puncta, 
courtc-pointe ;  duleem,  doux ;  dubito,  doule ;  fulgurem,  foudre 
flirnum,  four ;  gutto,  goutle ;  gluttufl*,  glout*';  diurnum,  jour 
luBcum,  louche ;  luridum,  lourd ;  muaca,  mouche ;  ultra,  outre 
ursum,  ours ;  utrem,  outre ;  ptuVrem,  poudre ;  pnlwim,  pouls 
pulla,  poule ;  msaum,  roux ;  eol'dum,  sou;  aubtua,  sous;  aatullum, 
sodl ;  suffero,  souffre ;  sulphur,  sou/re;  surdus,  sourd ;  turba,  tourbt; 
turbo  *,  Irouve  ;  turrem,  tour  ;  turnum  *,  tour  ;  tniiisem,  loux. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  French  o  remains  in  fluctua,  flat;  mut- 
tum,  mot;  nuptdse,  noces;  viburnum,  viorne;  nlmum,  ornu;  ractuu, 
rot;  surges,  gorge. 

Hence  it  can  be  seen  how  very  generally  this  rule  is  applied: 
there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  it,  and  such  are  (2)  in  Latin  position; 
as  nullum,  nul;  ruaticum,  rustre  ;  ftietem,  fit;  justum,  juste; 
purgo,  purge;  deusque,  jusque ;  (2)  in  French  position  (§  66):  as 
bum'UB,  humble;  jud'eem,  juge ;  pul'eem,  puce;  conHuetud'nem, 
coutume ;  amaritud'nem,  amertume.  The  cause  of  these  exceptions 
is  not  easily  to  be  discovered ;  nor  is  that  of  the  two  words  burrus, 
O.  Fr.  outre,  now  bure,  and  butyrum,  O-  Fr.  burre,  now  beurre. 

§  08.  Before  a  nasal  the  Merovingian  o  for  u  remains  as  0  in 
French :  as  columba,  Low  Latin  colomba,  colombe.  This  o  was 
sonorous  at  first,  in  the  eleventh  century,  then  nasal  (§  77)  from  the 
twelfth  century.  Similarly  rotundua,  rond ;  undecim,  onze ;  unda, 
onde ;  miradum,  mondc ;  numerus,  nombre ;  pumieem,  ponce ; 
nimpere,  rompre ;  eumulum,  comble ;  ftmdum,  fond;  flindua, 
fonds;  de-unde  *,  dont ;  aumma,  somme ;  grundia*,  gronde  ;  vera- 
cundmm,  vergogne ;  Burgimdla,  Rourgogfu. 

§  90.  Before  gutturals  u  in  position  is  iotacised,  and  becomes  ui: 

,  ,    ,  Gou^L 

1  Whence  comes  the  derivative  gteuton. 
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thus  fruotua,  fruit;  burns  {  =  bucmu)1,  bids;  trueta,  trttite;  lueere, 
luire  ;  conduoare,  conduire;  lueta*,  O.  Fr.  luite  (now  bilk):  this  rule, 
however,  does  not  hold  good  for  u  before  ol,  in  which  case  it  became 
oi  in  very  early  French,  and  afterwards  oui;  as  fbenuonlum,  Low 
Latin  fenuclum,  0.  Fr.  fenoil,  now  fenouil ;  so  too  inductilie  (later 
form  induclia*),  andouille  ;  ranucla,  (for  ranunoula).  grenouille ; 
colucula,  quenottilU ;  as  well  as  the  Old  Fr.  pouil,  verrouil,  genouil 
(now  pou,  verrou,  genou,  see  §  157),  from  peduclum,  veruclum,  genu- 
clum.  Acucula  has  certainly  produced  aiguille;  but  the  Old  Fr. 
word  was  regularly  formed,  agoilk  and  agoudk, 

§  100.  When  u  is  followed  by  a  gutturalised  nasal  (i.e.  by  ne,  tig, 
gn)  it  is  iotacised,  and  becomes  oi ;  at  first  sonorous  (§  43)  and 
strong,  and  now  nasal  (§  44)  ;  as  punotum,  pom/;  pugimm,  poing ; 
Jungero,  joindre ;  lingers,  oihdre  ;  puugere,  poindre.  But'  unquam, 
onquu;  ungnla,  ongk ;  trunous,  front ;  juanus,  June,  have  kept  the  o 
without  becoming  iotacised. 

To  sum  up  the  history  of  u  in  position  (Latin  or  French)  : — 
TJ  in  Latin  or  French  position, 
in  Merovingian  days      o 


befor 

gutturals 

before  the  other  consonants 

&/ 

V 

in  nth  cent,  a 

/ 

before  nasals 

before  the  others 

ith  cent,  oi 
sonorous 

i  ith  cent,  o 

sonorous 

ath  cent,  w 
nasal 

rath  cent,  ui,  old 

rath  cent,  a 

tath  cent.  ou. 

Finally,  as  a  general  resume  of  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the 
Latin  u  into  French : — 

Just  as  1  has  a  tendency  to  ascend  to  e,  n(ou)  has  a  like  tendency 

towards  o. 
i.  u  remains  either  as  ou  pure,  or  softened  to  tu  (except  before 

gutturals,  when  it  becomes  ui  or  oi,  and  before  the  nasals, 

when  it  remains  as  o). 
a.  u  is  softened  into  U  (except  when   iotacised  into  ui  by  the 

gutturals). 
3.  u  in  Latin  or  French  position  remains  as  ou  (except  when 

iotacised  into  ui,  oui,  oi  by  the  gutturals,  or  into  o  by  the 


1  The  1  ha?  had  no  influence  on  O.  Fr.  jouste  from  juxta.,  whence  the 
derivatives  jointer,  ajoiuter  (now  jauter,  ajouter).  So  the  guttural  has  gone, 
without  leaving  a  trace,  from  fluctunJy?eJ ;  niotua  *,  rot. 
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§  10L  This  letter,  an  importation  from  Greece,  and  intended  ,to 
represent  Upsilon  in  the  numerous  words  borrowed  by  the  learned 
latin  from  the  Greek,  stands  for  the  exact  sound  of  the  modem  il. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  Latin  u  sound  by  ou. 

Now  this  it  sound  has  been  dealt  with  in  three  different  ways 
by  the  French:  either  (i)  it  has  retained  the  U  sound,  as  C'fW""', 
riayphum,  jujube;  or  (2)  has  risen  to  the  full  ou  sound:  thus 
/Jvpoij,  jm£i8a,  upwrrij,  ripj9ot,  which  were  byraa,  pyxida,  crypta, 
tiimba*.  in  Latin;  then  bursa,  buxida,  crupta,  tumba,  in  Mero- 
vingian Latin,  and  were  treated  as  if  formed  with  an  original  Latin  u, 
so  making  quite  regularly  the  forms  Bourse  (§  97),  bofle  (§  100),  grotte 
(§  97),  tombe  (§  B7) :  or  (3)  U  has  followed  the  descending  course, 
which  is  towards  i  (just  as  the  German  Miiller  becomes  English 
miller,  and  as  the  Latin  maxumus  passed  first  to  maxumus,  then 
to  maximua),  as  tympanum,  timbre;  myrtuB,  O.  Fr.  mirk  (the 
modern  myrte  is  a  classical  reproduction).  Similarly  myxa  became 
micsa,  and  was  treated  in  French  as  if  written  with  an  original  i; 
whence  come  the  two  regular  changes  of  micsa  into  miaoa  (§  170), 
then  mlsoa  to  mesche  (§  126),  lastly  m&ht. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Latin  Diphthongs. 

$  102.  Just  as  the  tendency  of  the  classical  Latin  was  to  soften  the 
primitive  diphthongs  of  the  Indo-European  language  *,  so  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  popular  Latin  to  reduce  the  diphthongs  to  simple 
vowels,  which  are  then  treated  as  such  by  the  French  tongue '. 

I.— A3. 

5 103.  Ae  appears  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  as  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  Old  Latin  al  (aldem,  datai,  then  aedem,  datae).  Then 
in  turn  this  diphthong,  already  half-gone,  is  reduced  to  the  simple  e 
sound,  which  must  have  taken  place  somewhat  early,  for  Varro 
speaks  of  edua,  Meatus,  as  a  popular  pronunciation  for  haedua, 
Haeeius,  and  Lucilius  ridicules  the  pronunciation  Ceclllus,  pretor, 
instead  of  Caeciltua,  praetor.     Still,  except  on  the  Graffiti,  or  wall- 

1  Of  the  six  old  Latin  diphthongs,  al,  el,  oi,  au,  eu,  ou,  classical  Latin 
has  reduced  ei  to  i,  and  ou  to  u;  has  changed  al  to  ae,  and  oi  into  oe ; 
only  au  and  eu  have  remained  untouched. 

'  Common  Latin  reduced  ae  and  oe  to  e,  au  to  o,  and  retained  only 
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inscriptions  of  Pompeii,  e  for  ae  is  rather  rare  in  Inscriptions  down 
to  the  third  century  •  after  that  time  it  becomes  common  in  monuments 
and  MSS.  :  as  preda,  prefectua,  presens,  Greens,  for  praeda,  &c. 

§  104.  This  ae  has  been  treated,  when  in  position,  as  a  primitive 
la  (see  §  65),  whence  comes  regularly  praeato,  prff.  When  not  in 
position,  the  e  which  comes  from  ae  is  treated  by  the  French 
language  (i)  sometimes  as  an  S,  whence  in  due  form  (§  61)  comes  ei, 
then  oi  (5  63)  :  as  balaena,  balena,  bakine ;  praeda,  preda,  proie  ; 
blaesus,  blesus,  blots;  or  (2)  as  a  e,  whence,  in  due  form  (§  56), 
comes  the  diphthong  it:  as  laeta,  lota,  lie;  quaerit,  querit,  quiert ; 
Baeculum,  aeelum,  stick ;  caelum  (which  is  eel  in  S.  Eulalia),  ciel. 
But  how  has  ae  become  eu,  ieu,  in  he'breu  (Old  Fr.  forieu),  from 
HebraeuB;  Matthieu  from  Matthaeua,  and  Old  Fr.  cieu  for  caeeua; 
grieu  from  Graecus;  Dieu,  Old  Fr.  Deu,  from  Deus?  This  is  a 
phonetic  difficulty,  which  has  as  yet  received  no  answer,  and  remains 
very  obscure.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  transformation  of 
Judaeus  into  juif,  in  which  the  d  has  become  f  (cp.  sitim,  totf): 
and  here  the  change  from  ae  to  i  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we 
suppose  that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  same  way  in  which  iniquus, 
con  aid  o,  illido,  requiro  have  come  from  aequus,  caedo,  laedo, 
quaere. 

II.— OB. 

§  105.  Just  as  the  Old  Latin  ai  became  ae  in  classical  times,  and 
then  e  in  popular  Latin,  so  the  archaic  Latin  ol  (foidere,  Coilius) 
is  softened  by  the  time  of  Plautus  into  oe  (foedere,  Coollua),  which 
becomes  e  in  late  imperial  times.  By  the  third  century  a.d.  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  oe  and  e  ' :  whence  ae  and  oe,  having 
alike  become  e,  have  been  similarly  treated  :  thus  we  have  oi,  foenum, 
(§  63),  /out;  ei  in  poena  {which  was  point  in  Old  French,  §63), 
'  peine;  also  e  from  foeta£a&,fcmme. 

III.— ATJ. 

§  106.  Just  as  ai  became  ae,  then  e,  so  au  becomes  ao,  then  o. 
This  change  is  to  be  seen  more  than  once  in  classical  times ;  as  in 
Clodius  for  Claudius,  olla  for  aula,  ploatrum  for  plauatrum,  ex- 
plodo  from  plaudo,  Buffoco  from  fauces :  it  becomes  common  in  the 
decadence  of  the  Latin  language  :  thus  Festus  says  that  in  his  days 
auricula,  aurum  were  pronounced  oricula,  omm  by  country  people. 
In  Merovingian  documents  the  substitution  of  o  for  au  is  general. 

1  When  once  ae  and  oe  had  both  become  e,  an  inextricable  confusion 
sprang  up  in  Latin  orthography  between  them  ;  and  thus  we  find  poena, 
ooena,  wrongly  written  paena,  eaena. 
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§  107.  Au  always  begins  by  becoming  o  in  French :  as  aurum,  or; 
clausus,  clos ;  auaare*,  oser  ;  causa,  chose1.  This  o  usually  remains 
in  Modern  French1,  except  when  followed  by  a  consonant  which 
disappears :  in  this  case  o  becomes  ou  in  Modern  French :  as  in 
laudo,  O.  Fr.  lot,  lout;  compare  also  ant,  ou;  inrauco*,  enroue. 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  not  confound  this  ou  from  0.  Fr.  o  with  the  ou 
which  comes  from  the  softening  of  I  into  w,  as  in  caulis,  0.  Fr.  chol, 

§  108.  Before  a  guttural  (as  auoa),  or  in  a  proparoxyton  word 
ending  in  ius,  la,  ea,  &c,  au,  after  passing  into  o,  follows  the  rule 
which  we  have  noticed  as  holding  invariably  in  this  case  (§§  83,  84), 
and  is  iotacised  iatooit  as  auoa,  oie*;  nausea,  noise  * ;  gaudium, 
pie;  Sabaudia,  Savoie  :  a  change  which  even  reaches  to  such  words 
as  claustrum,  clottrt1;  adbaubare,  aboyer,  in  which  cases  there  is  no 
guttural. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Latin  Consonants. 

§  109.  A  consonant  which  stands  between  two  vowels,  like  the  t 
in  maturua,  disappears  in  French;    thus  we  have  august  us,  aodt ; 
eredentla,  crtance;  dotare,  doner;  ligare,  Her;  vocalio,  voyeiie. 
§  110.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  into  :— 

I.  Explosive:  (i)  Labials,  p,  b  (soft  and  dull  p,  weak  and 
sonorous  b). 
(ii)  Dentals,  t,  d  (strong  and  dull  t,  sonorous  d). 
(iii)  Gutturals,  o,  g. 

'  Learned  writers  have  often  reconstructed,  and  wrongly  so,  the  Old 
French  forms,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  back  to  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  original  Latin  form:  thus  the  very  correct  Old  Fr.  pavre  from 
pauper,  lore!  from  taureUum,  have  been  rewritten  as  pau-ore,  taureau, 
by  the  clerks. 

2  In  one  or  two  cases  Modern  French  has  treated  this  Old  Fr.  o  as  if  it 
had  been  a  primitive  Latin  o,  and  has  changed  it  regularly  (§  79)  into 
tu:  thus  cauda,  paucum,  gave  the  Old  Fr.  cm,  po,  softened  in  Modern 
French  into  quoit,  peu.  The  old  form  cue,  or  cone,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  derivative  canard. 

'  We  have  seen  (§  84)  how  often  the  Latin  as  it  becomes  weafcer  in 
French  tabes  two  forms :  thus  paucum,  when  it  lost  its  guttural  Influence, 
became  peu,  but  in  Old  French,  when  it  retained  some  memory  of  it,  it 
was  pa;  and  similarly  auoa  loses  all  trace  of  the  guttural  in  the  O.  Fr. 
ac,  out,  but  recovers  it  again  in  oie. 

1  In  Old  French  we  have  also  the  more  regular  form  elostre. 

'  The  Latin  Consonants  have  been  rewritten  by  M.  Brachet  for  this 
volume. 
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II.  Aspirate :  h, 

III.  Semi-vocals  :  J,  v. 

IV.  Prolonged:  (i)  Labial,  f  (ph). 

(ii)  Dentals,  a,  x,  a. 
V.  Liquids :  r,  1 
VI.  Nasals :  m,  n. 


Explosive  Consonants.     P.  B. 
(i)  Labials.     Strong  P. 

§  110.  The  Latin  initial  p  always  remains  unchanged  '  :  paaper- 
ta.tem,  pauvrete' ;  pae-are,  pay er  ;  palatium,  palais. 

§  111.  Medial  p  drops  to  b  in  popular  Latin,  and  this  b  in  its 
turn  drops  to  v  in  French  :  thus  the  classical  saponem,  ripa,  orepare, 
saporem,  become  sabonem,  riba,  erebare,  oaborem  in  Merovingian 
days :  but  (as  we  see,  §  113)  b  drops  necessarily  to  v  in  French, 
and  the  forms  aabonem,  riba,  orebare,  naborom,  become  savon,  rive, 

P  having  such  a  distance  to  pass  (p  to  b,  b  to  v)',  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  medial  it  is  not  syncopated  in  French ;  still  there  is  one 
example  of  this  syncope  in  s4,  O.  Fr.  seii,  from  aa(p)utiiB  *. 

In  some  cases  p  before  another  consonant  disappears,  as  aeoa- 
pitum,  aeeaptum,  achat;    rupta,  route.     Sometimes  it  remains  as 

1  It  is  no  objection  to  this  rule  that  we  have  botti  from  pturida  because 
the  Romans  themselves  called  it  buxida ;  Placidus  the  grammarian  men- 
tions this  as  a  popular  and  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  word. — (Glosses 
of  Placidus,  ap.  Mai.  CL  Auct.  vi.  $^o.)  Compare  also  the  classical  Latin 
buxus  from  Gr.  irv£oc.  The  change  of  initial  p  into  b  cannot  therefore  be 
attributed  here  to  the  French,  but  to  the  popular  Latin. 

1  In  apicla  *,  abeille;  apotheoa,  boutique;  caepulla,  cibouh;  capanna, 
cabanr,  it  seems  at  first  that  the  Latin  p  had  been  arrested  in  its  descent 
atb,  without  being  able  to  drop  to  v;  but,  in  fact,  these  words  are  not 
French  (i.  e.  they  have  not  come  straight  from  the  Latin) ;  they  have  been 
imported  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  Dictionary)  some  from  Provence,  others 
from  Italy:  and  consequently  they  do  not  vitiate  the  rule  laid  down.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  word  acabit,  which  is  an  offensive  corruption  of 
acoapltum  *.  • 

3  Such  words  as  vaporem,  vapeur;  atupldua,  stupidc;  oecupare,  oc- 
cuper;  capitals,  capitate,  &c,  which  retain  ihe  medial  p  intact,  are  all 
of  learned  origin  (§  86).  We  must,  however,  except  some  such  forms  as 
capitulum,  cbapitre;  eplstola,  epltre;  papilioneni,  papillon;  caponem, 
cbapon;  apostolus,  apotrc;  eapitellum  *,  chapiteau;  capillars,  cbapeler, 
which  are  clearly  more  than  baif  popular,  and  have  yet  partly  remained 
hi  a  learned  form,  for  reasons  which  one  cannot  always  readily  explain. 
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v,  as"  cupra,  ctdvre.  So  also  pi  becomes  pj,  and  then  disappears,  as 
in  apium,  apjnm,  ache ;   appropiare,  appropjare,  approcher. 

§  112.  Final  p  disappears :  lupum  becomes  0.  Fr,  lou,  which  the 
learned  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  have  rewritten  in  the  form 
hup,  in  which  the  imitative  p  still  remains  mute  *. 

When  followed  by  a  (in  French  e  mute),  the  final  p  is  regarded  as 
a  medial,  and  passes  regularly  into  V :  as  ripa,  rive;  cnpa,  cuve; 
lupa,  louvc  ;  rapa,  rase;  sapa,  she  ;  caepa,  civc. 

Soft  B. 

\  118.  The  Latin  initial  b  remains  unchanged :  buooa,  louche ; 
bovem,  hceuf;  bene,  bien ;  bonum,  bien. 

The  Latin  medial  b  when  soft  never  remains  in  the  middle  of 
a  word1,  but  drops  to  the  aspirated  v;  debere,  devoir ;  oaballum, 
cheval;  habere,  avoir.  In  some  cases  the  Latin  b,  having  become  v, 
does  not  stay  there,  but  treats  that  v  as  if  it  were  the  original  letter; 
it  then  undergoes  the  change  considered  below,  §  141,  i.  e.  it  dis- 
appears: adbaubare*  becomes  ahoyer ;  habentem,  ayant ;  debutus, 
M;  habutua*3,  O.  Fr.  eU,  eu;  robiginem,  rogue ;  Buburra,  saorre ; 
subumbrare,  sombrer ;  Bubundare,  sondcr ;  tabanum,  toon;  tubel- 
Inm  (?),  tuyau;  viburna,  viortte ;  nubem,  nut ;  bibutiiB**,  formerly 
bed,  now  bu. 

§  114.  Final  b  disappears :  Ibi,  O.  Fr.  first  rv,  then  i,  Modem 
Ti.jr;  ubi,  ou;  debeo,  O.  Fr.  dot,  dois  ;  scribo,  O.  Fr.  escri,  e"cris  ; 
onless  followed  by  a  (as  is  also  the  case  with  p,  see  §  112),  when 
it  becomes  v:  fe.b*,/h>e  ;  proba, preuve;  entyba,  endive '. 


1  As  to  chef  from  caput,  the  permutation  comes  in  another  way.  Caput 
became  oapu  in  common  Latin,  then  the  regular  permutation  (p  to  b, 
bto  v)  gave  in  Merovingian  Latin  the  form  oabo;  and  this  is  succeeded 
by  the  French  form  cbeve  in  the  tenth  century  {et  preparavit  dominus 
eder&tn  super  caput  Jone  . .  un  edre  sore  sen  cbe^ve,  '  an  ivy-bush  over 
his  head,'  is  a  phrase  found  in  a  homily  on  Jonah  of  the  tenth  century). 
Cbeve  became  chef,  like  bovem,  bcetf;  ovum,  auf;  vivum,  -uif,  see 
$142. 

*  The  words  which  retain  the  b  are  all  learned,  such  as  probus,  probe; 
BUbituo,  subit,  Sec.;  and  evenlaborare,/ai(;w«-;  habitus,  babit ;  Iaborem, 
labeur;  habitare,  babiter,  in  spite  of  their  adoption  into  common  use,  are 
of  learned  origin.  The  only  exceptions  among  popular  forms  to  the  rule 
of  p  passing  into  v,  are  obedire,  obt'ir;  and  abiBmum  *,  abime. 

■  In  Western  patois  we  still  have  the  form  e-vut  for  eu,  marking  the 
transition  from  ha(b)utus  *  to  aimt.  then  evul,  eu,  eu. 

*  Similarly  the  imperfects  in  abam,  &c.,  have  formed  successively  etw, 
eie,  oie,  oh,  oil:  lavabam,  O.  Fr.  laveiie,  then,  by  dropping  the  second  -v, 
taiieie,  lavoie,  lervoii,  la-vats. 

*  The  exception  sebum,  suif,  is  not  due  to  the  French:  Pliny  writes  it 
sevum,  so  that  the  change  is  not  from  b  to/,  but  from  v  toy. 
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(ii)  Dentai^.     T,  D. 
Soft  T. 

§  116.  The  Latin  t  had  always  a  dental  sound,  except  when  it 
preceded  the  combined  vowels  la,  ie,  io,  iu,  in  which  cases  it  was 
sibilant.  In  this  case  t  was  equivalent  to  s  or  soft  o,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Latin  itself,  in  which  we  have  oontlo  and  ooncio.  It  falls  in  French 
to  a  or  ob  or  o,  as  in  Juatitia,  juslesse  ;  nuntiua,  nonce;  fci.ti.onom, 
tison;  rationem,  ration. 

§  116.  Initial  t  always  remains:  tantum,  Ian!;  tabula,  table; 
totu.ni,  tout;  tltionem,  tison;  tutare,  tuer ;  testa,  tile. 

§  117.  Medial  t  undergoes  two  successive  changes:  (i)  it  becomes 
d  in  Old  French,  (2)  this  d  disappears ;  and  then  the  two  vowels  which 
are  thus  brought  together  are  contracted.  Thus  mutare,  vltellum, 
lmperatorem,  aetatieum,  became  O.  Fr.  muder,  vedal,  emperador, 
edage.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  medial  d  begins  to  be  regarded 
as  if  it  had  been  an  original  Latin  d  (see  §  120),  and  as  such  it 
disappeared1;  and  the  words  became  mu-er,  vi-el,  empert-w,  /-age, 
and  these  again,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  were  con- 
tracted into  veau,  empermr,  dge.  Thus  one  sees  that  the  medial 
Latin  t  passes  through  three  stages :  1st,  at  the  origin  of  the  French 
language  it  passes  from  the  soft  to  the  sonorous  state,  becoming 
d ;  2nd,  this  medial  d  is  dropped ;  3rd,  the  vowels  thus  brought 
together  are  usually  contracted,  though  sometimes  they  are  severed 
by  intercalation '. 

We  subjoin  the  full  list  of  Latin  words  which  contain  the  medial 
t  and  have  passed  through  these  three  stages*:— 

Abbatisua,  abbadnua,  abba-em,  abbesse  ;  aotatlcum,  aedatioum, 
edage,  e-age,  dge  (so  also  with  armure  from  armature);  bqyau  from 
botelluB ;    cahier  from   quaternum ;    earreau  from  quadratollum ; 

1  Such  words  as  paladin,  satade,  cascade,  are  of  foreign  origin. 

'  Such  a  hiatus  as  may  exist  between  two  Latin  vowels,  not  being  per- 
missible in  French,  is  put  an  end  to  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  (1)  by  con- 
traction, which  combines  the  two  in  one;  or,  (*)  by  intercalation,  which 
disjoins  them,  and  separates  them  by  an  interposed  consonant.  We  have 
Just  seen  contraction  at  work;  intercalation  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
example:  po(t]ere,  O.  Fr.  pcdir,  then  po-oir,  by  loss  of  the  d;  then,  to 
avoid  hiatus,  a  i>  is  introduced,  and  it  becomes  po-u-air,  whence  Modern 
Fr.fiouvotr. 

8  Medial  t  naturally  persists  in  all  learned  words:  natalia,  natal; 
natlvus,  natif;  votare,  voter.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  some  popular  words: 
butlcula,  bouteiile ;  catulliar e,  cbatouiller ;  capitaneum,  cbevetain; 
quatere  (?),  catir;  Britannia,  Bretagne;  medietatem.  moitie;  pietatem, 
pitie ;  pietantia,  pitance;  pietoaum,  pitrux;  tota,  toute:  and  it  even 
becomes  tt  in  beta,  if  tie ;  blitum,  blitte ;  carota,  carotte ;  quietus,  quittc. 
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eenn'er  from  oenattuliui;  chatne  from  catena ;  c oussin  from  culoitinua ; 

commuer  from  commuters;  <T«r  from  quirltare ;  df&ywfromdUatare; 
d/vouer  from  devotare ;  doloire  from  dolatoria ;  douer,  from  dotara  ; 
duchesse  from  dueattasa  * ;  /cuyer  from  acutariua ;  /ternuer  from 
nternutare  ;  _/"«<  from  fetutus  * ;  ^riZfe  from  craticula  ;  marier  from 
maritare;  »i*W  from  mottpsimus ;  m/tqyer  from  medietariua  ;  m»#/ 
from  routettus";  noil  from  natalia;  oublier  from  oblitare*;  /><w& 
from  patella;  pouuoir  from  potera*;  prairie  from  prataria;  priau 
from  pratellum  ;  poussif  from  pulsativua  * ;  /<kt-  from  putere; 
rouelk  from  rotella ;  «aw  from  Bitellus;  «fo«r  from  aucoutere; 
saucier  from  aoUicitare ;  lerroir  from  terrltorium ;  A-i'w  from  tritaro*; 
tuer  from  tutarl;  vertutux  from  virtutosus  * ;  vfWfc  from  vilella; 
PW*rr  from  votare  *. 

§118.  Final  t  undergoes  like  changes  with  medial  t.  In  case  of 
a  word  ending  in  urn,  t  disappears,  together  with  the  termination ; 
as  pratum,  pre" ;  cornutum,  eornu.  [For  further  examples  see  under 
the  suffixes  -attu,  §  201 ;  -utus,  §  201 ;  Fr.  tatem,  §  230 '.] 

In  a  few  instances  final  t  becomes  f,  as  in  airim,  noif.  For  d  ■  t  - 1 
see  §122. 


Sonorous  D. 

§  110.  Initial  d  always  remains  :  dies,  at ' ;  decanus,  doyen  ;  donare, 
donntr ;  dextrariuB.  destrier.  Jour,  from  djurnum ;  jusque,  from 
da- usque,  diuaqua,  djuaque,  fall  under  a  different  case ;  namely,  that 
in  which  d  is  followed  by  in,  and  the  1,  becoming  consonantal  as  a  j, 
eventually  ejects  the  d,  though  it  has  been  retained  for  centuries  in  the 
dj,  dz  forms  (the  form  aabolus  is  found  in  Latin  for  diabolua);  and 
the  dj  sound  remains  in  the  Italian  £. 

§  120.  Medial  d  remained  in  French  up  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  is  found  in  French  MSS.  of  that  age; 
in  the  latter  half  of  that  century  this  d  is  softened  into  a  sound 
half  sibilant,  answering  to  the  two  English  th  sounds;  and  this,  in 
certain  French  MSS.  written  in  England,  has  actually  been  indicated 
by  the  sign  th :  thus  vldere  becomes  successively  vedeir  (in  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  in  the  eleventh  century) ;  vetheir  (in  the  Vie 
de  S.  Brandon,  a  twelfth-century  poem);  then  v/eir  in  later  texts 
(whence  successively  vioir  and  voir).  So  similarly  for  accabler, 
cadabulum ;    aimant,  adamantam ;   asseoir,  aaaedere ;    bailkr,  bada 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dread  of  the  hiatus  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  protect  the  consonant:  thus  the  /  remains  in  fat  from  fatuua. 
Compare  G.  Paris ;  Soc.  de  linguist ique,  s.  v.  fade. 
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culare* ;  layer,  badare ;  benir,  benedieeie ;  chance,  eadentJa* ; 
choir,  cadere ;  chute,  caduta*;  confier,  confidare*;  confiance,  con- 
fldontia;  croyance,  credentia;  cruel,  crudelis  ;  cr/ance,  oredentia; 
cruauU,  crudelitatem ;  dinu£,  denudatus ;  ddcMance,  decadentia; 
dimanche,  diQ-dominica  ;  cch/ance,  oieadentia*;  enfouir,  infbdere  ; 
tnvahir,  invadere ;  feal,  fldelis ;  fiancer,  fldenOare*;  fier,  fidare; 
fouir,  fodero;  fouiller,  fodieulare*;  glaieul,  gladlolua;  gravir, 
gradire*;  joyau,  gaudieUum ;  jout'r,  gaudere;  jqyeux,  gaudioauH  ; 
juif,  judaeua ;  loner,  laudare ;  moelle,  medulla ;  m/chant,  minus- 
c&dentem*;  moietif, medietatem ;  mqyen, medianus ;  mqyen, modiolus; 
niais,  nidaeem ;  nouir,  nodare ;  noueux,  nodoeua ;  nelloyer,  nitidare ; 
obfir,  obedire ;  ouir,  audire  ;  parvis,  paradisua ;  peage,  pedaticum  *  ; 
pion,  pedonem ;  pou,  poduclua  * ;  prtstance,  pTOesidentis ;  rancon,  ro- 
domptionem ;  suer,  audare ;  suaire,  audarium ;  s/oir,  seders ;  stance, 
sedentia ;  Irahir,  tradere ;   trahison,  traditionem  ;  tratlre,  traditor. 

This  rule  has  no  true  exceptions:  odorem,  odeur ;  rudis,  rude; 
Btudium,  /iude,  are  not  in  point,  being1  learned  words,  whatever  may 
be  said.  As  to  viduum,  vide,  this  persistence  of  the  d  is,  on  the 
contrary,  confirmatory  of  this  rule.  We  have  noticed  (§  118,  note  i), 
that  the  dental  t  remains  in  like  manner  before  the  hiatus  of  uu, 
uo,  which  protects  the  preceding  consonant:  as  may  be  seen  in 
fbtuufl,  fat;  quatuordeolm,  quaiorze  ;  batuaUa,  bataiUc.  In  a  few 
cases  the  Latin  d  has  been  represented  by  French  /,  as  appendicium, 
afipentis. 

§  121.  Final  d  is  softened  into  /  in  very  early  French,  then  this 
t  ceases  to  be  pronounced,  and  disappears  from  MSS. :  thus  mer- 
eedom  becomes  successively  mercit,  then  merci.  Some  words  have 
retained  this  /,  as  de-unde,  dont ;  vtrldla,  vert;  eubinde,  souveni. 
A  certain  number  of  words,  however,  have  directly  lost  the  dental 
without  passing  through  the  /  stage  in  any  extant  MS. :  as  Ad»m,foi; 
orudum,  cru ;  nudum,  nu ;  medium,  mi;  hodie,  hut;  podium, 
put.  Some  of  these  words  have  been  recast  by  the  learned  and  the 
clerks  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  so  as  to  get  back  to  the  Latin 
forms:  thus  modium,  pedum,  nodum,  nidum,  after  having  become 
mui,  pi/,  neu,  ni,  were  altered  to  muid,  pied,  nceud,  nid ;  this  d  is  not 
pronounced. 

§  122.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  transformation  of  this  final  d 
into  f  (compare  the  f  from  t  in  sitim,  soif;  ablatum*,  blcif*\. 
thus  feodum  makes  fief;  modum,  moeuf;  Judaeua,  juif ;  and  such 
names  of  places   as  Marbodus,  Marbceuf;   Pambodus,  Paimbceuf, 
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Chronological  Rieume  of  the  History  or  the  Dentals. 


ft 

t      d 

Medial 
t       d 

Final  Masc. 

t         d 

' 

d 

d 

i      d 

d 

French  before  10th  century   .    . 

t 

d 

d 

d 

d 

t 

* 

d 

tb 

tb 

From  the  rath  century  .... 

t 

d 

(iii)  Gutturals.    O,  Q. 


§  128.  The  Latin  a  was  hard  and  pronounced  like  k,  whether 
before  e  and  i,  or  before  a,  o,  and  u:  the  Romans  said  kikero, 
fekerunt,  Mvitatem.  In  French  this  hard  sound  has  perished 
before  e  and  i,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  sibilant  sound  (s); 
before  a,  o,  and  u  it  keeps  its  hard  sound :  we  shall  do  well  to  keep 
these  two  cases  distinct  Before  the  groups  ia,  lo,  iu,  Latin  c 
however  did  not  retain  its  k  sound,  but  became  a  tz  (juditzium, 
contoafo,  offltzia),  the  historjj^jf  which  we  will  consider  separately. 

§  124.  Initial  o  remains  unchanged,  (r)  before  e,  as  centum,  cent; 
eedero,  cedcr:  (a)  before  i,  as  SppuSj* cep ;  ctrculua,  circle:  {3)  before 
0,  as  collum,  cou;  coma,  cor;  coraua,  corne;  corpus,  corps;  and  some- 
times this  c  becomes  a  q,  as  coquus,  queux;  cotem,  queux.  In  words 
like  ooactare*,  cachcr;  coagrulare,  cailhr,  in  which  the  o  is  absorbed  by 
the  subsequent  vowel,  the  rale  of  continuance  of  the  o  is  respected,  for 
the  Old  French  was  coacker  {the  form  coailltr  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Psalter);  and  the  o  has  been  dropped  at  a  later  time :  (4)  before 
n,  as  cutenna,  couemu;  curtem,  court;  currere,  courir;  culpa,  culpe. 

Before  an,  o  remains,  or  becomes  q,  when  the  au  is  treated  as 
a  simple  o ;  whence  oauda,  coda,  queue;  while  causa,  caulis,  have 
changed  o  into  ch  {chose,  chou). 

§  125.  In  conflare,  gonfler,  and  craesus,  gras,  the  o  has  dropped 
to  g.  Cp.  cupellettum  *,  gobekt,  though  here  the  French  origin  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Compare  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as 
Seine  Claude,  which  is  pronounced  Glaude,  or  seconde,  almost  pro- 
nounced segtmde. 
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§  126.  Before  a,  initial  o  undergoes  a  very  peculiar  change:  it 
passes  through  the  successive  aspirated  sounds  k'k,  tHh,  tch,  ch; 
whence  carrua,  char.  This  change,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  Merovingian  Latin,  was  produced  early  in  French  :  chief  is  found 
for  caput  in  the  Cantilene  de  Sainte  Eulalie;  still  it  was  long  before 
it  got  into  general  use  in  writing :  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  catnbrt  and  canter  in  French  MSS.,  whereas  it  is 
certain  that  at  that  date  the  pronunciation  was  chambre  and  chanter. 
This  change  of  o  into  ch  is  to  be  met  with  in — 

Champ,  campus  ;  chance,  cadenr.ia*;  chatne,  catena ;  r&/",  caput; 
chair,  earo ;  chivre,  eapra ;  chien,  canis ;  chose,  causa ;  champftre, 
oampeatrle;  champion,  campionem  * ;  chicoree,  oichoreum;  chenai, 
canalia  ;  chape,  cappa;  chapeau,  capellum*;  chapelle,  capella*; 
cheptel,  capitate ;  charnel,  camalia ;  charnier,  carnarium ;  chairc, 
cathedra ;  chaloir,  oalare  ;  chalumeau,  oalamellus ;  chaleur,  calorem ; 
chambrc,  camera ;  chancel,  eancellus ;  chanceler,  cancel] are  *  ;  chancir, 
canutirc ;  chancre,  cancer ;  chandelle,  candela  ;  changer,  cambiare  * ; 
diamine,  canonieus ;  chanson,  eantionem  *  ;  chantre,  cantor ;  chanter, 
cantare;  c hantier,  cauterium ;  charwrt,  cannabis ;  chapder,  capillars ; 
chapiteau,  eapitellum ;  chapitre,  capitulum ;  chapon,  oaponem  * ; 
char,  camiB ;  charger,  carricare  ;  charbon,  carbonem ;  chardon, 
cardonem  *;  charrier,  carricare  ;  cherte",  carritatem;  charme,  carmen; 
charme,  carpinua  * ;  charniire,  cardinaria*;  charpentier,  carpentarius ; 
charpie,  earpere*;  charrue,  oarruea;  charlre,  career;  chdsse,  capsa; 
chasser,  oaptlare  * ;  chaste,  castus ;  chasuble,  casibula  * ;  chat,  eatus  * ; 
chdtaigne,  castanea ;  chdteau,  oastellum ;  chignon,  catenionem  * ; 
chdticr,  caHtigare ;  chatouiller,  catulliare  * ;  chdlrer,  oastrare ;  chaud, 
□alidus ;  chaiidiire,  oaldaria  *  ;  chauffer,  cale&cere  *  ;  chaume, 
calamus;  chausse,  calceus ;  chaussee,  caloeara*;  chauve,  oalvum; 
chaux,  calcem  ;  chimin,  oamimia  ;  chemin/c,  eaminata  * ;  chemise, 
oamiela ;  chenai,  canalis ;  chenil,  canile  ;  chenille,  canlcula  *  ;  cftenu, 
(ianutns;  chtr,  cares ;  chere,  oara  ;  chercher,  oircare ;  ch/ttf,  oaptivtis ; 
cheval,  caballua  ;  chevaucher,  oaballicare ;  chtvecier,  oaplcerium.  *  I 
chev/fre,  capiatnim ;  cheveu,  capillus ;  cheville,  elavicula ;  chivre, 
eapra ;  chevreuil,  capreolus  * ;  chez,  easa ;  chien,  canis ;  chiche, 
dceum  ;  chiche,  deer ;  choir,  cadere. 

§  127.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  initial  ch  goes  still  further, 
and  becomes^1  or  sometimes  even/.'  capella *,janelle;  earyophylluni, 
girofte ;  camitem*  (from  cames),  jante ;  caveola,  geble ;  cammams, 
O.  Fr.  jamble  (a  crayfish),  (and  perhaps  jauger  from  qualificare, 
cal'fcare). 

§  128.  This  ch  for  ea  did  not  exist  in  the  Picard  dialect1; 
whence  came  the  forms  camp,  campagne,  casse,  which  have  entered 


1  See  Historical  Grammar,  p.  31. 
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the  French  language  side  by  side  with  champ,  champagne,  chasse,  from 
campus,  campania,  capoa.  To  the  same  influence  may  be  attributed 
such  irregular  forms  as  eavea,  cage,  side  by  side  with  eaveola,  geSU  ; 
cdbh  from  oapulom  (supplanting  the  O.  Fr.  enable);  cScher  from 
calcare  (supplanting  the  O.  Fr.  chocher,  which  survives  in  the  names 
of  certain  birds,  ckoche-picrre,  ckoche-poule)  ;  hence  also  cauchemar,  and 
the  diminutive  caillou  (from  oalouUurn*,  whence  O.  Fr.  caillel,  Bartsch, 
Pasturelles,  lao);  and  also  cava,  cave. 

By  the  side  of  these  exceptions,  due  to  the  influence  of  certain  dia- 
lects of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  we  must  put  the  words  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Provencal ;  such  as  capitellum.  (O.  Fr.  chadel),  cadeau;  capsa, 
catssc  (doublet  of  chdsse) :  or  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian ; 
such  as  caput,  cap  (It.  capo) ;  eadentia,  cadence  (It.  cadenza) ;  oal- 
oare,  calquer  (It.  caleare)  ■  cavalier,  canaille,  capilaine,  calecon,  &c. 

§  129.  Medial  o.  Before  a.  o,  u,  medial  c  passes  into  g  in  Mero- 
vingian Latin,  which  has  pag&re,  vogare,  logaxe,  instead  of  pacers, 
vooare,  locare,  &c.  So  also  the  oh.  of  achates,  being  treated  as  c, 
drops  to  agate.  This  g  drops  to  the  semi-vocal  j\  which  later  is 
again  reduced  to  a  simple  i'.-  thus  braea  becomes  braga,  then  braja, 
then  braie.  Similarly  ct  becomes  it,  as  abstraotus,  abstrait:  el  drops 
to  il,  as  ductillB,  duc'llH,  douille:  or  becomes  ir,  as  ftc're,  /aire ; 
benedic're,  be"nir;  deduc're,  aVduire.  In  some  cases  medial  o  becomes 
q,  as  evtque,  cvesque,  from  epiacopus.  Final  eo  is  often  reduced  to  c,  as 
in  siccus,  sec;  beocus,  bee;  aaocua,  sac.  When  the  final  a  is  between 
two  vowels  it  disappears;  as  amicus,  ami.  Soft  o  becomes  s,  as  avi- 
■Mllus,  oiseau;  placers,  plaisir. 


§  130.  Initial  Latin  g,  whether  hard  or  soft,  usually  remains  in 
French:  as  gustus,  godl;  goblonem,  goujon ;  gigantem,  giant ; 
gemere,  geindre  ;   gemma,  gemme;  gentem,  gem  (genl).    It  sometimes 


*  In  scutum,  aigv ;  aouola*,  aiguille;  the  Latin  o  has  been  excep- 
tionally stopped  in  its  descent  at  g ;  and  in  secundum,  second,  it  has  re- 
mained unchanged :  we  must  not  put  among  such  cases  the  words  cicaduls, 
tigale ;  flea,  fgae ;  vicarium,  -vigiii/r  ;  ncarium,  Jiguie r ;  draconem, 
dragon,  v.  hich  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Provencal  cigala,  figa  (O.  Fr. 
form  was  Jie  and  Jfer,  see  the  Oxford  Psalter),  v'tguier,  drags  (?).  Ciconla, 
eigogne,  is  a  case  in  point,  as  the  Old  French  form  was  soigne.  As  to 
locusts,  langouste,  this  nasal  form  must  come  from  a  form  loncusta: 
the  simple  form  has  regularly  lost  its  c,  and  has  become  laomtt  (found 
in  the  Oxford  Psalter).    Finally  eigne  from  douta  Is  probably  a  learned 
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is  softened  into/,  as  in  gaudere,  jouir  ;  gemellus,  jurtuau ;  galbinus, 

§  131.  Medial  g  also  remains:  as  angustia,  angoisse ;  cingulum, 
mngle ;  unguis,  angle ;  largus,  large.  Also  it  drops  toy.1  as  Ande- 
gavi,  Anjott.  It  sometimes  disappears,  as  in  ligsra,  Iter  ;  Iiigerum, 
Loire;  legere,  lire. 

But  g  before  1,  m,  n,  r,  and  d,  disappears  in  French,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  word  it  occurs,  being  vocalised  into  aj\-  vlgll&re,  viglare, 
veiller;  atrigula,  ertrig'la,  /Jrille;  pigmentum,  pirnent;  tragere*,  iraire; 
legore,  lire;  malignum,  malin ;  Magdalena,  Madeleine;  frigidua 
(frig' due),  froid.     Compare  yiyfaaxa,  gnosoo,  nosco  ;   gnfttus,  natua. 

§  132.  Final  g  remains  when  it  goes  with  n:  as  longue,  long; 
stagnum,  Hang ;  pugnue,  poing ;  dignus,  dignt ;  in  other  cases  it 
disappears,  as  legem,  lot;  regem,  rot.  Though  it  remains  in  longua, 
long,  it  is  dropped  in  longe,  loin. 


H. — The  Aspirate.    H. 

§  133.  The  Latin  h  was  not,  like  the  French  h,  a.  mute  letter, 
unpronounced  and  only  written  * :  the  Romans  originally  aspirated 
their  h  with  a  certain  vigour  (like  the  German  A);  for  Marius 
Victorinus,  the  grammarian,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  directs 
his  countrymen  thus:  'Frofundo  spiritu,  anhelis  faucibus,  exploso 
ore  fundetur.' 

The  aspirate,  being  of  all  letters  the  hardest  to  pronounce  and 
requiring  the  most  effort,  of  necessity  undergoes  more  softening  than 
any  other  letter,  in  obedience  to  the  '  law  of  least  action,'  §  139.  Just 
as  the  Latin  had  abandoned  almost  all  the  aspirates  of  the  Indo- 
European  primitive  languages  (aspirates  which  were  retained  in  the 
Greek,  and  still  more  in  the  Sanscrit),  the  French  has  completely 
dropped  the  Latin  aspirated  h,  and,  ceasing  to  pronounce  the  letter, 
naturally  also  gave  up  writing  it'. 

§  134.  Inidal  h.  Just  as  the  archaic  Latin  words  bolus  (a  bean)  ; 
hers  (a  mistress)  ;   her  (a  hedgehog),  dropped  to  olua,  era,  er,  in 

1  What  is  called  the  French  aspirated  b  is  not  really  such;  it  is  not 
really  pronounced,  but  simply  has  the  power  of  stopping  the  elision  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  le- biros,  nu-bair:  or  it  stands  for  a  final  consonant; 
thus  Pierre  est  haiissable  is  pronounced  Pierre  eh-aissable ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  words  Pierre  eit  hemme  and  Pierre  ftonne  are  pronounced 
alike. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
learned  words  such  as  homioida,  homicide;  halltare,  balittr ;  habitaxe, 
babiter;  heron,  biroi,  &C 
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classical  days,  so  the  common  Latin  suppressed  the  aspirated  h, 
and  wrote  oo,  ordeua,  eredes,  onestus,  omo,  which  are  found  in 
Inscriptions  of  imperial  days  for  hoc,  hordeum,  heredes,  honestus, 
homo.  The  French  language,  carrying  on  this  tendency,  has  avoir, 
on,  or,  orge,  out,  encore,  for  habere,  homo,  hora,  hordeum,  hoc-illud, 
hanc-  horam.  Similarly  we  have  ordure  from  O.  Fr.  ord,  horridue ; 
and  lierre,  O.  Fr.  ierre,  hedera1.  In  short,  it  invariably  suppressed 
what  was  to.  them  a  useless  letter,  and  said  also  hominem,  omtru ; 
hodie,  ui ;  herba,  trie;  hereditare,  iriter  ;  herea,  oir ;  heri,  ier ; 
Mbernum,  ioer ;  hora,  eure.  These  regular  forms  were  afterwards 
corrupted  by  the  learned,  who  restored  the  mute  h;  whence  the 
modem  forms  homme,  hui,  Aerie,  &c.,  which,  therefore,  do  not  really 
break  the  law  laid  down  in  §  133,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

§135.  Medial  h.  Just  as  classical  Latin  suppressed  the  aspirate 
sound  in  ni(h)il,  oo(h)ortem,  mi(h)i,  pre(h)endo,  contracting  these 
words  into  nil,  cortem,  mi,  prendo,  so  the  French,  seeking  to  abolish 
this  medial  aspirate,  employed  the  two  usual  methods  given  above 
(§  117,  note  a) — contraction  or  intercalation :  Jo(h)anneH  is  con- 
tracted into  Je-an,  then  Jean,  pronounced  Jan;  but  in  train  from 
tra(h)ere  we  have  the  other  process  ;  the  aspirate  becomes  a  guttural, 
and  tra(h)ere  becomes  tra-g-ere.  (For  tragere*,  see  traire  in  the 
Dictionary2.)  Tragere,  regularly  contracted  into  trag're,  becomes 
traire,  by  changing  gr  to  ir  (§  131).  The  same  case  is  found  in 
medieval  Latin :  vehere  becomes  vegere,  to  soften  the  hiatus ;  and 
similarly  we  find  grugem  for  gruem. 

The  suppression  of  the  aspirated  h  explains  to  us  why  th,  ph,  oh, 
which  were  learned  importations  of  Latin  savants  for  the  Greek 
6,  0,  x,  have  been  treated  in  French  as  if  they  were  t,f,  c. 


in.— The  Skmi-Vocaia    J,  V. 

%  186.  Two  consonants  (j,  v)  bear  this  name :  for  they  had  in 
Latin  a  sound  which  floated  between  that  of  a  vowel  and  that  of  a 
consonant ;  the  Latin  j  approaching  to  i,  the  Latin  v  to  on.  From 
this  double  tendency  of  these  two  Latin  letters  we  get  in  French  two 
very  distinct  ways  of  treating  these  semi-vocals,  according  as  they 
incline  towards  the  French  consonantal  or  the  French  vowel  state.  In 
the  first  case,  the  Latin  v  and  j  take  in  French  the  form  of  two 


1  Ortolan  comes  from  hortulanua  *,  through  the  Provencal. 

1  The  form  tragere  explains  how  trahentem  has  produced  trajanl, 
where  the  j  represents  the  usual  vocalisation  \§  131)  of  the  g  of  trar- 
gentem. 
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well-marked  consonants  v1  and  j  (which  is  in  sound  a  soft  g,  and 
is  sometimes  represented  by  that  letter) :  thus  avena  ■  became  avoitu, 
and  ioeaXe,joyau  ;  junicem 5,  g/m sie.  In  the  second  case,  the  Latin 
J  and  v,  becoming  real  vowels,  are  represented  by  i  and  ou;  hence 
Trqja  becomes  Troie  (an  i"  which  finally  disappears  in  such  words  as 
je-junum,  je-iln,  then_/Vtfn,  a  word  which  is  an  example  of  both  pro- 
cesses); and  the  v  ■  ou  at  last  disappears  and  leaves  no  trace;  as 
pa-vonam,  (pa-wonem),  pa-ou-on,  pa-on.  This,  however,  does  not  hold 
good  of  initial  v,  which  being  strengthened  by  its  position  remains  in 
French. 
We  must  now  inquire  how  these  changes  have  taken  place. 


1 137.  This  letter,  pronounced  1-i  by  the  Latins,  who  said  I-li 
mai-ior,  for  juvenls,  major*,  soon  underwent  two  distinct  changes : 
(i)  the  first  transforming  this  Latin  i-i,  in  order  to  mark  it  better, 
into  d-i,  as  in  ma-di-ua,  found  in  medieval  Latin',  for  ma-i-ua; 
or  dl-acere  for  jaoere ;  and  (a)  when  once  the  j  has  got  a  d  to 
support  itself,  how  does  it  become  a  consonant  ?  It  takes  a  dj  sound, 
diacers  —  djacere,  a  sound  represented  in  modern  Italian  by  gi (pro- 
nounced dgt),  as  in  giactre.  This  compound  dgi  sound  loses  its 
dental,  and  is  then  reduced  to  the  soft  g  or  j  sound  (as  pronounced 
by  the  French).     This,  then,  is  the  scale  of  sounds: 

J(-i-l)-*di-i— dj-i— gi— / (French):  i-lugum-*di-iugum — 
dj  -iugum — giugum ,  joug. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  preliminary  distinctions,  we  may  now  study 
the  passage  of  the  Latin  semi-vocal  j  into  French. 

\  188.  Initial  J  becomes  a  consonant,  and  is  sounded  as  gt :  Jam, 
fa;  Jaoulara  *,jaillir  ;  Januarius,  Janvier ;  jaotare./Vfer/  joous,_/V«  ; 
Jovia-diea,  jeudi ;  jqjunua,  je&n  ;  jungere,  joindre  ;  junons,  jotte  ; 
jocular!,  jongler  ;  joearf,  jouer ;  jugum,  joug  ;  juxtare,  jouier  ; 
juventta,  jouvmcc  ;  Jocalo,  joyou  ;  Judaeua,  juif ;  judlo&re,  jugtr  ; 
Jjmaatn,  Je&u  ,•  Junius,  jtm  J  jumBntum,  junurtl ;  jurare,  jurtr  j 

1  The  French  v  is  a  labial  consonant,  degenerated  from  the  Latin  b, 
much  as  the  French  j,  or  soft  g,  is  a  degenerated  form  of  the  guttural  r£(?) 

*  Pronounced  a-ou-ena  at  Rome. 

1  Pronounced  i-iunloem  at  Rome. 

1  Cicero,  Quinctilian  tells  us,  was  accustomed  to  write  this  medial  j 
as  i.  '  Sciat  cnim  Ciceroni  placuisse  alio,  MaHamque,  geminata  1 
scribere.'  Instit.  Orat.i.  4,  11,  We  find  Uullue  for  Julius  in  Inscriptions 
under  the  Empire,  Those  Inscriptions  and  MSS.  which  write  Hieau, 
Hiaspldls,  Hiericho,  Hieromlo,  Trahlani,  for  Jean,  Jaspidia,  Jericho, 
Jeremlas,  Trajani,  have  accurately  expressed  this  pronunciation, 

s  For  this  case,  see  under  Mai  in  the  Dictionary. 
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ioB,/us;  Justus,  juste;  a  change  also  often  expressed  by  soft  g, 
which  is  the  same  letter  as  j  in  French :  whence  jaoere,  gisir ; 
junicem,  g/nisse  ;  juniporum,  gem  fort. 

§  136.  Medial  j  retains  the  Latin  1  sound,  and  disappears  when  it 
immediately  precedes  the  tonic  vowel :  jejunium,  je-Hn,jeun  j  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  the  tonic  vowel,  it  remains  as  i: 
Trcrja,  Troie ;  raja,  rait;  boja,  0.  Fr.  bote,  bouee  ;  majus,  mat; 
major,  mairt ;  bajulare,  laiUer  ;  pejor,  pire  ;  pejus, /m1. 


%  140.  Initial  v  always  continues,  except  in  the  important  case  of 
V  **gtt,  as  in  Vasoonia,  Guaseogiw,  Gascogne  ;  viacum,  gut  ;  vaduin, 
gut;  voepa.,  guipe  ;  vipera,  guivre.  In  other  words  it  remains,  as 
vanum,  vain;  vinum,  via;  vectura,  voiture ;  vultmiua,  vauiour; 
virtutem,  vertu  ;  vacca,  vache.  In  a  few  words  v  is  strengthened 
into  either  f,  as  vioem,  fat's ;  or  into  b,  as  vervecem,  brebis ; 
vacoalarius,  bachtiier ;  varvecarius,  berger ;  vettoniea,  bitoine  ; 
Vendition  em,  Besatifon ;  but  this  rise  from  v  to  b  is  not  the  work  of 
the  French  language;  it  was  done  in  the  Latin.  Petronius  writes 
berbocem,  Pliny  bettonioa;  in  the  fifth  century  we  find  berbecarlus ; 
in  a  tenth  century  MS.  we  have  baccalariuB. 

§  141.  Medial  v.  We  know  that  the  Latin  v  was  not  pronounced 
like  the  French  v,  but  rather  like  the  English  w  (or  like  the  French  ou 
sound)1.  This  sound,  which  was  not  a  pure  consonant  like  the 
French  v,  nor  a  pure  vowel  like  the  French  u,  but  lay  between 
the  two,  has  properly  been  called  semivocal.  It  has  undeigone  two 
different  methods  of  treatment  in  French,  according  to  its  approxi- 

1  The  word  aider,  very  irregularly  formed  from  adjutare,  may  here 
be  considered.  Adjutare  at  a  very  early  period  became  ajutare,  as  the 
Inscriptions  shew  us  (see  Dictionary,  s.  v.  aider,  where  also  the  details 
of  these  changes  are  worked  out).  Ajutare  soon  became  aj'tare,  whence 
aider.  Abregtr  from  abbreviars,  abbrevjare,  abrejare  *,  is  an  example 
of  a  French  g  standing  for  a  Latin  j. 

1  This  rise  from  v  to  b,  rare  in  the  Latin  also,  especially  before  the 
fourth  century,  became  the  rule  in  certain  patois  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages; as  the  Neapolitan  in  the  East,  the  Gascon  in  the  West.  In 
Gascony  the  pronunciation  has  always  been  bos  from  vos;  baule  from 
volere  *,  benir  from  venire,  &c;  a  rule  noticed  by  Scaliger,  who  founded 
on  it  the  neat  and  well-known  epigram — 

'Non  temere  antiquas  mutat  Vasconia  voces, 

Cui  nihil  est  aliud  vivore  quam  bibei-n.' 

It   Is   curious   that   this   same   pun   occurs,  more  than  a  thousand  years 

before  Scaliger,  on  a  Roman  tomb;  'Dum  visi  bibi  libenter;  bibite  vos 

qui  vivite.'— Heuzer,  Or.  6674. 
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raation  to  the  consonantal  or  to  the  vowel  condition:  when  the 
former,  it  has  produced  the  French  v,  as  in  la-rare,  laver ;  levare, 
lever;  privare,  priver ;  novellum,  nouveau;  lixivia,  lessive  ;  viven- 
tem,  vivant ;  November,  novemhre ;  gingiva,  gencive.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal ;  for  when  the  semivocal  v  inclines  towards  the 
vowel  sound,  it  disappears  in  French :  thus  pavonem  (pronounced 
pa-ou-onem  in  Rome)  soon  became  pa-onem,  whence  paon ;  simi- 
larly avunculus  (pronounced  a-ou-unoulus)  soon  was  contracted 
to  a-unculuB ;  the  Latin  poets  treat  it  as  a  trisyllabic  word ;  it  is 
also  to  be  found  as  aunoulus  in  several  Inscriptions.  Thus,  too, 
we  find  in  Inscriptions  noember  for  no-v-ember,  juentutem  for 
ju-v-entutom.  This  loss  of  the  v  is  to  be  found  also  in  classical 
Latin,  as  in  bourn  for  bovum*;  audit  for  audivi ;  redii  for  redivi*; 
ainarunt  for  amaerunt*,  for  amaverunt;  pluere  for  pluvere41.  The 
Appendix  Frobi  speaks  of  ais  for  avis;  rius  for  xivus1.  This  loss 
of  v  *  also  takes  place  in  French  :  as  in  pavonem,  paon ;  pavorem, 
pew ;  aviolua*,  ai'eul;  vivenda,  viande  ;  clavare,  clouer;  avunculus, 
oncle ;  ovicla,  ouailk  ;  pluvia, pluit ;  caveola, gedk ;  uvetta*,  luetic; 
oblivioeufl,  ouhlieux. 

%  142.  Final  v  is  always  hardened  into/  at  the  end  of  words  : 
this  phenomenon,  which  is  opposed  to  the  law  stated  below,  §  167,  is 
easily  explained.  Most  of  the  popular  words  which  change  v  into/ 
are  monosyllabic:  bovem,  bceuf  ;  brevem,  href;  cervum,  cerf ; 
olavem',  clef;  navem,  nef;  nervum,  nerf;  novus,  tieu ;  novum, 
neuf;  ovum,  ceuf;  Halvum,  sauf ;  servum,  serf;  aevum,  smf ; 
vivum,  vif ;  gravam,  grief ;  vidvum,  veuf*.  Now  we  know  that 
monosyllables  shew  a  marked  desire  to  strengthen  themselves,  either 
at  the  beginning  by  aspiration,  or  at  the  end,  by  introducing  a  strong 
consonant  as  a  bulwark  against  phonetic  decay.  Besides,  without 
insisting  on  this  fact,  the  true  cause  of  the  change  from  v  to /"lies  in 
the  general  tendency  which  leads  the  French  language  to  replace  soft 
consonants  at  the  end  of  words  by  strong  ones,  in  order  to  give 
greater  support  to  the  voice.  For  this  reason  the  soft  d  and  g  in  this 
position  are  replaced  in  pronunciation  by  the  strong  /  and  c,  as  in 
sang  el  eau,  grand  komme,  where  sang  is  pronounced  sane,  and  grand, 


1  'EivuB  non  rius,  avis  non  ale.' — App.  Probi. 

2  In  Andegavi,  Pietavi.  clavua,  pronounced  by  the  Romans  Anda- 
gai-ott-i,  Picta-ou-i,  ola-ou-is,  fee,  the  Latin  v  (ou)  joins  the  preceding 
a,  and  forms  the  diphthong  aou;  which,  following  the  law  of  transforma- 
tion into  French  (a-u,  then  o,  lastly  ou),  has  formed  the  three  words  Anjou, 

Paileu,  elou. 

s  Why  is  the/of  clef  mute  (whence  the  orthography  ele)  while  it  remains 
sonorous  in  the  other  words? 

*  The  following  are  longer  words  t— oapttvum,  ehetif;  nativuni,  na'if; 
pulsativum,  poussif;  ogivum  *,  ogif;  restivum,  retif. 
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grant1:  and  similarly  the  final  v  is  strengthened  intoy.  When  v  is 
not  final,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  this  strengthening  process, 
and  it  remains  unchanged  according  to  §  140.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  feminine  of  adjectives  in  -«/*is  -ive  ;  and  why  we  have  bovem, 
bceuf  but  bovarius,  bouvier  ;  navem,  nef  but  navirium*,  navire ; 
aervum,  serf,  but  servire,  strvir ;  salvum,  sauf  but  salvare*,  sauver ; 
nativum,  naif,  but  nativitatem,  naivete".  The  same  rule  enables  us 
to  explain  the  relation  between  the  primitive  chef  and  the  derivatives 
chevet,  achever,  and  between  such  words  as  brtfxaA  brtvtt,  relief  and 
relever. 

IV.    The  Prolonged  Consonants. 
(i)  Labial.    7. 

§143.  Initial  f  remains:  fortam,  fori ;  focum,  feu;  lata,  fie ; 
fabnla,  fable ;  fbras,  fors,  which  last  word  became  hors  at  an  early 
date,  just  as  O.  Fr.  faros  (a  troop  of  stallions)  and  fardes  (clothes  ?) 
became  haras  and  hordes.  The  Latin  f  being  only  one  degree 
stronger  than  h,  we  find  this  same  exchange  between  the  archaic 
Latin  fcstia,  flreum,  folua,  and  the  classical  hostis,  biroum,  (olua  '< j!" 

§144.  Medial  f  invariably  remains  :  refutiare,  refuser;  defendere, 
aVfendre,  &c,  with  the  one.  exception  of  acrofella*.  tcroueUe. 

§  146.  Final  f  remains :  tufas,  ttif  ;  but,  if  followed  by  a  mute  a,  it 
becomes  v,  as  genoveni,  gencvievt. 

§  146.  By  the  side  of  the  spirant  f  the  Latin  had  received  from  the 
Greet,  and  has  passed  on  to  the  French,  another  aspirate  <f>,  the 
history  of  which  must  now  be  considered. 

The  Greek  <p,  ph  (wrongly  pronounced  by  us  as  an/"),  had  a  very 
distinct  sound  of  its  own,  differing  from  the  Latin  f  Quinctilian  and 
Friscian  tell  us  that  to  pronounce  f  we  must  use  a  stronger  aspiration 
trmn  we  should  with  tf>,  and  that  in  so  doing  the  lower  lip  should  not 
touch  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  The  <p  was  pronounced  like  the 
English  ph  in  shepherd.  A  p  thus  aspirated  necessarily  dropped  down 
to  the  common  p  when  used  by  persons  whose  ears  were  not  fine 
enough  to  recognise  so  slight  a  distinction;  and  thus  at  Rome,  whilst 
the  upper  classes,  in  transferring  0  made  it  first  ph,  afterwards  f,  the 
common  people  made  it  a  p,  ihus  suppressing  its  delicate  aspirate : 
as  in  atjivTi,  which  has  produced  the  double  Latin  form,  the  learned 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  j  forms  an  exception,  being  softened 
fnto  a  z,  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  nous  atmoits,  aux  enfants,  cbevaux  admi- 
rable!, Ac,  where  nous,  aux,  ebcoaux,  are  pronounced  nou-a,  au-x,  cbcvou-x. 

s  This  tendency  is  so  strong  that  it  even  transforms  words  of  learned 
origin,  which  also  change  final  v  into./t  as  in  aotlvua,  actif;  paseivuB 
pasiif;  D&liviu,  natif;  relatives,  relatif. 
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aphya,  and  the  popular  apua.  Thus,  while  the  learned  called  the 
aptboptis  amphora,  and  the  trrpmfnj  stropha,  the  people  made  them 
ampora  and  strops,  as  the  Appendix  Probi  (in  the  time  of  Nero) 
tells  us.  '  Probus  blames  the  vulgar  pronunciation ; — '  Btropha  non 
stropa,  amphora  non  ampora.'  This  vulgar  pronunciation  remains 
in  a  few  French  words :  thus  iroptpipa  produced  the  popular  Latin 
purpura,  whence  pourpre  ;  *<fta$of  has  both  forms,  learned  eolaphus, 
and  vulgar  colapus,  bo  frequent  in  Merovingian  documents,  whence 
O.Fr.  colp,  now  coup1 ;  dwXnyyai,  in  classical  Latin  phalnngae,  popular 
Latin  palangae,  has  preserved  the  latter  form  in  the  French  palan, 
palanque.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ph  used  by  the  Latin  literati  to 
represent  d>  in  the  words  they  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (as  tpikwrotbla, 
philoaophia),  soon,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  the  grammarians,  was 
confounded  with  the  Latin  f.  Side  by  side  with  phaaolufl,  phlegma, 
sulphur,  tophus,  aylphl,  phalangae,  &c,  we  find,  at  an  early  date, 
the  forms  raselus,  flegma,  sulfur,  torus,  oylfl,  falangae,  &c.  This 
change  of  ph  into  f  goes  on  in  French  in  popular  words1:  as 
phantaama,  fantdme  ;  phiIis,jW/c ;  ptw&lnnuB./aisan  ;  alephantum, 
olifant ;  graphium,  greffe*.  Similarly  orphanimiB*  produced  the 
O.Fr.  orftnin,  whence  or/din,  which  the  learned  of  the  middle  ages 
altered  to  orphelin,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original  Latin 
form. 

(ii)  Dentals.    8,  X,  Z. 


§  147.  Initial  a,  if  followed  by  a  vowel,  remains :  solus,  seul ; 
subtue,  sous ;  Bella,  telle;  aurdus,  sourd.  But  at  becomes  est;  sp, 
tsp ;  bo,  esc,  the  prefixed  e  tending  to  render  the  pronunciation  more 
easy:  thus  we  have  stare,  O.  Fr.  ester;  aorlbere,  O.  Fr.  escrire ; 
aperara,  esp/rer ;  and  this  j  is  not  uncommonly  absorbed,  its  place 
being  marked  by  the  acute  accent  on  the  initial  e:  as  escrire,  eerire ; 
statum,  eslat,  /tat.     Similarly  ast  becomes  dl,  as  in  astro,  dire. 

§  148.  Medial  a  remains:    as  oarasna,  cerise;    quaasare,  caster. 

1  Sometimes  a  p  sprung  from  a  <f>  is  treated  In  French  as  if  it  were  an 
original  p :  thus  the  Greek  {!£v4>ov  became  zisiphus,  with  a  popular  form 
aiaupua,  -which  then  underwent  the  regular  change  of  p  Into  b  (§  111), 
whence  zizubus,  whence  the  ill-form ed  jujube. 

'  It  remains  as  ft  in  learned  words:  philoaophia,  philosophic;  pha- 
langeus,  phalange ;  phoebus,  pbehus;  except  in  some  scientific  terms, 
introduced  somewhat  early  (a?  we  have  seen  in  $  146),  which  have  changed 
ph  into  f,  as    tfiasTtiola,  fantaisie ;    rpavramiKiis,  fautaitiqia ;    phreneais, 

"  There  are  a  few  of  these  double  consonants  which  have  a  like  origin; 
as  oophinuB,  common  Latin  coflnuo,  coffre. 
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But  aa'x  drops  the  a,  as  is  seen  in  crasoers,  crottre ;  pasoere,  paflre; 
eognoaoere,  ccmnaitrt.  Similarly  am,  an,  so,  at,  sp,  often  lose  the 
t,  as  in  asimis,  dne;  baptisma,  baptfme ;  auscultare,  /eouter  ;  inagia- 
ter,  mattre;  deapectnm,  dtpit,  &c;  the  preceding  vowel  is  usually 
accented.  This  disappearance  of  the  a  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century  (if  we  regard  the  pronunciation) ;  though  the  written 
language  did  not  drop  it  till  the  middle  of  last  century :  it  is  retained 
in  the  Dictionnaire  de  l'Academie,  ajj.  17*0.  In  some  cases  the  a 
is   retained,  as  rasters,  rester ;    acoostara,  aeeosler  /    though   costa 


§  149.  Final  s  sometimes  remains:  ursuB,  ours;  aubtue,  sous; 
minus,  mains.  In  Pottos  Veneris,  Port  Vendres,  we  have  also  an 
unusual  instance  of  the  persistance  of  a  genitive  case.  Or  it  becomes 
B,  as  oasa,  chex  ;  naaua,  nez  ;  adsatis,  asses.  Or  x,  as  duoa,  deux ; 
tussia,  loux;  otioaua,  oiseux;  aponaus,  /poux.  8a  sometimes  becomes 
s,  as  pasauB,  pas;   craaauo,  gras. 


§  150.  Medial  x  sometimes  remains :  as  aexaginta,  soixanit.  Or 
it  becomes  u;  as  examen,  tssaim ;  laxare,  laisser ;  coxa,  cuisse; 
aiiUi,  aisselk.     Sometimes  it  drops  to  s,  as  in  dextrarius,  destrier. 

§  161.  Final  x  remains :  sex,  six;  laxnm,  luxe.  In  buxua,  Suit, 
it  falls  to  i. 


§162.  Initial  a  remains:  serum,  tile;  zeloenw  however  becomes 
jaloux;  and  jujube  is  an  ill-formed  representative  of  Busyphum. 


V. — Liquids.    B,  It 


§163.  Initial  t  remains:  regrmm,  regne ;  rupta,  route;  regem, 
aw";  ripa,  rive. 

$164.  Medial  r  remains :  sorioem,  sour  is;  carmen,  char  me.  It  also 
becomes  /  in  some  few  cases :  as  paraveredua,  pakfroi.  It  also 
sometimes  becomes  s,  as  in  plurlorea*,  plusiews.  It  is  sometimes 
dropped  before  s  by  assimilation,  dorsum  ■  doaaum,  and  then  by 
dropping  one  .1,  as  dorsum,  dos  ;  persiea,  O.  Fr.  pesche,  ptche. 

§166.  Final  r  remains  usually:  as  audlre,  outr ;  oarrus,  char; 
but  in  some  cases  it  becomes  /,  as  altars,  autel;  cribrum,  crible;  and 
sometimes  it  becomes  s,  as  in  adrorare,  arroser ;  chaise  for  ehaire, 
from  cathedra. 
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§156.  Initial  1  remains:  littera,  lettre;  lingua,  langue;  legem, 
hi.  It  also  becomes  r,  a  change  which  dates  back  to  Merovingian 
days :  lusciniola,  rossignol.     Also  n,  as  libella,  niveau. 

§  157.  Medial  1  remains:  as  aquila,  aigle;  filiun,  filt ;  circuluB, 
ctrcle.  It  also  becomes  w,  as  is  seen  in  posterula*  (O.  Fr.  posterh, 
posternt),  poierne  ;  margula,  (O.  Fr.  mark),  marne.  Also  r,  as  tdmus, 
orne ;  eartula,  chartre ;  capitulum,  chapitrt. 

This  1  is  often  softened  into  u  in  the  combinations  ol,  ul  before  a 
consonant:  as  eollum,  cou ;  auaoultare,  tcouter ;  pulverem, poudrs ; 
sulphur,  sou/re;  ool'phus,  coup:  also  al  before  a  consonant  drops  to 
au,  as  ealcara,  0.  Fr.  caucker  ;  calidua,  chattd.  This  process  took 
place  in  French  times.  The  1  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  being 
doubled,  as  bajulare,  baffler;  ffiia,  flUe.  But  sometimes  U  is  reduced 
to  /,  as  gallina,  geline. 

§  158.  Final  1  remains  in  solus,  seal;  sal,  eel;  superollium, 
sourcil;  m&,mtel.  A  final  double  1  is  either  reduced  to  a  single/, 
as  allium,  ail;  mills,  mil;  or  softened  to  u,  as  agnellum,  agneau. 

It  is  sometimes  entirely  dropped,  as  angelus,  ange;  O.  Fr.  oil,  out; 
0.  Fr.  namil,  nenni. 


VL— Nasals.    M,  BT. 


$  169.  Initial  m  remains:  mare,  mer  ;  mama,  main;  in  tile,  mil. 
It  also  becomes  n,  as  mappa,  nappe;  matta,  nolle. 

§  160.  Medial  m  remains:  earners,  chambre ;  oompntare,  compter 
(which,  in  comparison  with  its  '  doublet '  coaler,  seems  to  be  a  more 
modern  form):  or  it  becomes  »,  assemita,  senle ;  oompntare,  confer ; 
HimiuB  (eimjus),  singe;  primum,  prin  in  prinlemps.  Also  the  m 
in  mn  sometimes  becomes  n,  as  oolumna,  colonne:  while  in  other 
cases,  as  alluminaro,  allumer,  the  n  disappears.  In  the  peculiar 
case  dumetnm,  duvet,  the  m  has  become  b  in  Latin  days,  and  the 
b  naturally  fells  to  v. 

§  161.  Final  m  remains  :  dama,  daim;  nomen,  nom;  femem,  /aim.. 
Also  it  becomes  n,  as  rem,  rim;  meum,  tuum,  euum,  www,  ton,  son. 
It  also  disappears,  when  it  is  the  second  of  two  consonants,  as 
vermis,  ver. 

n. 

§  162.  Initial  n  remains:  nomen,  nom;  non,  non;  noe,  nous. 
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%  188.  Medial  n  remains:  as  ruina,  mine;  mentiri,  mentir  ; 
mentum,  rnenton.  Also  it  becomes  m,  as.nominare,  nommtr ;  ear- 
pinua,  charme  ;  hominem,  homme.  Also  I:  orphaninua  *,  orphdin  ; 
Panorama,  Palerme  ;  Bononia,  Bohgne.  Also  r  :  ordinem,  ordre ; 
'ere;  Londinum,  Londres.  ~S  also  disappears  in  some 
i  before  the  origin  of  the  French  language,  as  in  pogenslfl, 
Is* , pais, pays.  Also,  it  is  lost  from  such  combinations  as  nv. 
as  eonventua,  convent;  nc,  as  concha,  cogue;  rn,  as  albumnm, 
aubour  ;  lis,  as  in  mansionem,  maison;  panBora,  peser ;  in  these 
cases  it  was  probably  lost  in  late  Latin.  In  some  cases  this  n  is 
doubled,  as  inimieus,  enntmi;  sonars,  sonner ;  tonare,  tanner. 

§  184.  Final  n  remains :  non,  nan ;  sonus,  son ;  bonus,  ion. 
Or  it  disappears,  as  nomen,  nam.  In  words  having  mi  in  the  last 
syllable,  one  □  disappears,  as  annus,  an;  pannus,  pan;  bammm, 
ban;  Btannum,  /lain. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  ROLE  THE  PERMUTATIONS 
OF  LANGUAGE 

5  166.  We  may  thus  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry  by  stating 
the  laws  on  which  the  change  of  the  Latin  letters  into  French  rests; 
and  these  (using  the  language  of  natural  history)  we  may  call  the 
laws  of  least  action,  and  of  transition. 

§  186.  I.  Law  of  Least  Action1. — It  is  a  characteristic  of  every 
human  effort  to  try  to  exert  itself  with  the  least  action,  that  is,  with 
the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  energy.  Language  follows  this 
law,  and  its  successive  transformations  are  caused  by  the  endeavour 
to  diminish  this  effort,  and  by  the  desire  of  reaching  a  more  easy 
pronunciation.  The  knowledge  of  this  endeavour,  when  combined  with 
a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  gives  us  the  true  cause 
of  these  changes  of  language. 

§  167.  This  need  of  greater  ease  in  pronunciation  shews  itself 
in  the  general  weakening  of  the  Latin  letters  when  they  pass  into 
French  words :  thus  the  a  and  g,  pronounced  hard  by  the  Romans 

1   In  his  admirable  Grammaire  comparee  da  Sanskrit,  Au  Grec,  et  du  Latin, 

M.  Baudry  has  shewn  the  influence  of  these  two  principles  on  the  formation 
of  ancient  languages.  I  hope  to  shew  that  they  may  be  further  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  the  French  language.  <- 
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before  «  and  i1,  as  fekerunt,  kivitatem,  guemellus,  guibba  (fooerunt, 
crfvitatem,  gemellus,  gibba)  have  become  soft  in  French,  the  hard  c 

passing  into  the  f  sound,  the  hard  g  into  the  j  sound,  so  that  where 
the  Latins  said  kedere,  aguore,  the  French  say  ceder,  agir.  Similarly 
the  Latin  p  is  softened  into  v,  rlpa,  orepare,  saponem,  becoming 
rive,  crever,  savon  :  in  some  cases  the  weakening  is  so  great  that  the 
Latin  letter  altogether  disappears;  as  crudelia  passes  into  cruel, 
sudors  into  suer,  obedire  into  obiir. 

§  168.  In  other  cases,  the  letters  in  contact  being  dissimilar,  the 
French  language  assimilates  them  in  order  to  make  the  pronunciation 
easier;  thus  it  changes  dr  into  rr ;  adripare,  arriver ;  quadratum, 
carri ' ;  similarly  tr  is  softened  into  rr,  as  ^Mbeet&.pourrir ;  latronem, 
larron.  Here  moreover,  as  in  most  cases,  the  French  only  follows 
the  example  of  the  Latin  language  itself,  in  which  the  tendency 
towards  assimilation  was  strongly  developed ;  thus  the  Romans  said 
arridere  for  adridere,  arrogantem  for  adrogantem,  &c.  From  this 
regular  progress  of  languages  towards  an  easier  pronunciation,  we  may 
conclude  that  languages  always  descend,  never  climb,  the  scales  of 
sounds :  thus  while  tr  is  softened  into  rr,  it  is  never  hardened  into 
tr  ;  latronem  may  descend  into  larron,  but  parrimdium  never  ascends 
in  French  to  patricide ;  either  it  must  remain  as  it  is,  parricide,  or 
grow  softer  still  by  simplifying  the  rr  into  r.  Similarly  11  is  often 
reduced  to  I,  as  in  ampulla,  ampoule  ;  bulla,  boule. 

§  189.  Another  phenomenon,  which  corresponds  to  this  assimilation 
of  letters,  and  also  springs  from  the  desire  of  ease  in  pronunciation, 
is  the  separation  or  differentiation  of  similar  letters,  so  as  to  render 
their  emission  from  the  mouth  easier.  If  a  Latin  word  has  two 
r's,  in  French  the  pronunciation  will  be  softened  by  the  change  of 
the  one  r  into  /,  as  cribrum,  cribh :  thus  the  Latin  parafredus 
becomes  palefroi,  not  pare/roi ;  peregrinus  becomes  pilerin,  not 
pererin.  So  too,  if  there  are  two  I's,  the  French  changes  one  into  r ; 
luaoiniola  becomes  rossignol,  not  lossignol.  This  process  has  received 
the  name  of  dissimilation.  This  balancing  of  letters  in  the  etTort  after 
a  vocal  equilibrium  was  not  unknown  to  the  Latins,  who,  to  avoid  the 
two  r's,  said  ruralis,  muraliB,  instead  of  rurarls,  muraris  i  to  avoid 
the  two  I's,  they  said  spul&rls,  stellaris,  instead  of  epul&llg,  stellaUs'. 

§  170.  Together  with  this  '  dissimilation,'  which  seeks  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  same    letter,  we  must    notice  another 


1  See  the  word  agencer  in  the  Dictionary. 

1  In  a  word,  the  suffixes  aria,  alia,  being  alike  in  origin  and  meaning, 
the  Romans  preferred  aria,  when  the  word  had  already  an  1  in  it  (as 
Btellarla,  from  atella),  and  alls,  if  the  word  had  an  r  in  it  (ruralis,  from 
rurls).     See  Baudry,  Grammairc  comparer  du  Sanskrit,  tin  Gree,  et  da  Latin, 
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process,  *  metathesis,'  the  transposition  or  displacement  of  a  con- 
sonant, which  is  also  done  to  facilitate  pronunciation :  thus,  brma- 
Uerim,  torture,  paupertatcm,  at  first  became  formage,  tourver,  pau- 
vertf,  as  may  he  seen  in  Old  French  texts;  and  then  by  metathesis 
of  the  r,  frontage,  Irouver,  pauvreti. 

%  171.  II.  Law  of  Transition.  The  law  of  least  action  shews 
ns  the  cause  of  the  transformations  of  language,  and  of  the  per- 
mutation of  letters ;  the  law  of  transition  will  teach  us  the  conditions 
of  these  changes  and  their  course.  'Permutation  moves  on  step 
by  step,  and  never  more  than  one  step  at  a  time,  A  letter  does 
not  at  a  bound  change  its  order,  degree,  or  family ;  it  can  only 
make  one  of  these  changes  at  once  V  Thus,— to  return  to  the  word 
putrere,  given  above, — the  classical  putrere  did  not  turn  at  once 
into  the  French  pourrir ;  it  passed  in  the  Merovingian  Latin  into  the 
forms  putrtre,  pudrire,  and  in  Old  French  through  the  successive 
forms  podrir  and  porrir,  whence  finally  pourrir:  the  tr  had  to 
become  the  intermediate  dr  before  it  reached  rr. 

The  Dictionary  will  present  to  us,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  write  it, 
the  history  of  every  letter,  and  will  connect  the  Latin  with  the  French 
by  the  intermediate  links  of  medieval  Latin  and  the  Old  French. 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  PHONETICS.    EFFECT  OF  CORRUPTION 
ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

§  172.  Though  the  laws  of  Phonetics  rule  with  precision  almost  all 
the  words  in  the  French  language,  there  are  still  a  few  which  seem,  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  be  refractory,  and  to  refuse  to  be  classified  under 
established  heads :  just  as  in  natural  history  there  are  some  beings 
which  have  not  yet  found  their  proper  place  under  the  divisions  of 
science. 

These  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  Phonetics  have  a  double  cause:  or 
rather,  the  infraction  of  the  rules  is  only  apparent,  and  is  due  to  in- 
fluences which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with,  and  to  secondary  laws 
which  limit  or  modify  the  primary  ones;  or  these  infractions  of  law 

:    Sanskrit,  du   Grec,  et   da  Latin, 
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are  the  result  of  corruption.  Words  thus  corrupted  cannot  be  used 
as  arguments  to  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage and  their  firm  establishment :  for,  as  M.  LitEre"  says, '  it  is  by 
means  of  the  general  and  positive  rules  that  we  can  affirm  that  there  is 
an  error  even  where  we  do  not  know  the  circumstances  or  the  conditions 
of  the  error;  they  enable  us  to  divide  the  whole  into  the  regular  and 
correct  part  and  the  part  altered  and  mutilated  by  the  inevitable  faults 
of  time  and  of  mankind.' 

And  besides,  in  many  cases  the  corruption  is  only  apparent,  not 
real,  or  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  not  the  French  language  that  is  to  blame : 
thus  /couler  (Old  French  escouler,  tscol/er,  originally  tsculkr)  is  a  very 
irregular  outcome  of  the  classical  Latin  auaoultara,  for  the  Latin 
au  never  becomes  e  in  French,  and  if  the  word  had  been  regularly 
formed,  it  would  have  been  oscouter,  not  tscouler,  as  the  Latin  an 
habitually  becomes  o  (auram,  or;  pauaare,  poser,  &c).  Now  here  to 
all  appearance  is  a  flagrant  exception,  and  Phonetics  seem  to  be  at 
fault.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Phonetics  are  blameless;  for 
we  know  from  Flavius  Caper  that  in  the  third  century  men  said,  not 
auscultare,  but  aacultare,  whence  according  to  rule,  comes  the  form 
escouler,  as  a  becomes  e  (patrero,  pin  ;  pratum,  pre";  gratum,  gri ; 
Ice.).  Thus  in  this  case  the  corruption  dates  back  to  the  popular 
Latin,  and  the  French  language  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 

The  same  is  the  case  when  the  French  language  seems  to  violate 
the  Latin  accent,  in  such  words  as  encre  from  encaustum ;  persil  from 
petroselinum,  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  (?y«iiMm»') 
ircrpofnXivoi').  Here  the  French  retains  the  original  Greek  accent, 
which  had  been  preserved  by  the  Latins  in  these  borrowed  words. 
In  souris,  sicgle,  mordre,foie,fin,faltc,  from  sorieem,  secale,  mordere, 
fic&tum,  flnltus,  faatigium,  the  accent  had  already  been  displaced  in 
vulgar  Latin,  which  said  sorfcem,  aecale,  m6rdere,  ficatum,  finitua, 
fliatisium. 

But  beside  these  apparent  infractions  of  the  laws  of  Phonetics, 
there  are  also  real  exceptions,  caused  by  corruption  or  chance, — 
cases  of  Latin  words  in  which  the  passage  into  French  is  governed 
by  no  known  laws,  and  which  sound  like  painful  discords  in  the 
harmonious  unity  of  the  language.  These  errors  are  man's  mark  left 
on  the  vocabulary,  the  arbitrary  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
French  tongue.  If  we  compare  with  their  Latin  originals  the  words 
gtrmandrie,  chamaedrya ;  amidon,  amylum ' ;  camomillt,  ohamaame- 
lum;  ancolie,  aquilegia;  trablel  acer  arbor;  t'chalote,  Ascalonicum  ; 
estragon,  draconem ;  reglisse,  liquiritla*;  girojte,  caryophyllum  ; 
marjolaine,  amaraoana  *,  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
worst  corruptions  in  the  language  :  let  us  note  at  the  same  time  that 

1  Here  the  corruption  is  older  than  the  French  language;  amidum 
for  amylum  is  found  in  a  Latin  document  of  the  ninth  century. 
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almost  all  these  words  indicate  medicinal  plants,  and  have  come  down 
to  us  through  herbalists  and  apothecaries.  Nor  is  it  astonishing  that 
a  long  special  use  has  deformed  and  corrupted  such  words ;  for  the 
people  often  torture  learned  words  so  as  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
some  kind — thus  one  may  any  day  hear  the  common  folk  ask  for 
di  teau  tfanon  for  laudanum,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  also  belongs 
boutique,  from  apotheca,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  cor- 
ruption. Apotheca  would  regularly  have  produced  aboulait,  as  the 
Latin  initial  a  never  drops  out  in  French,  and  it  is  contrary  to  rule 
for  the  Latin  a  between  two  vowels  to  become  q  in  French  at  the  end 
of  a  word ;  in  that  position  the  Latin  a  always  disappears  (baca,  bait; 
braoa,  braie  ;  obriaoa,  ivraie);  so  that,  like  theca,  taie,  apotheca 
ought  to  have  become  aboulait*.  If  we  add  to  this  list  a  few  more 
words1,  we  shall  have  the  full  catalogue  of  all  forms  due  to  chance  or 
inexplicable  disturbance :  it  will  be  seen  how  very  small  their  sum 
total  is,  compared  with  the  whole  French  language.  Still,  it  is  most 
important  for  us  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth.  From  the  days 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  held  that  the  explanation  of  words,  like  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  depends  on  the  fancy  of  each  person  who 
tries  them,  down  to  Voltaire,  who  believed  that  chance  or  corruption 
were  the  sole  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  language,  human  speech 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  men. 
Modern  science  has  now  shewn  that  languages  are  not  the  work  of 
chance ;  that  they  are  a  natural  and  organic  growth,  of  which  man  is 
not  the  author,  but  the  instrument.  Philology  has  narrowed  to  its 
proper  limits  the  part  played  by  caprice  and  corruption  in  the  forma- 
tion of  languages,  without  utterly  annihilating  it 


1  Aboutait  would  not  be  the  final  form.  We  know  on  one  hand  that  the 
Latin  p  does  not  stop  at  b,  but  drops  down  to  v;  on  the  other  hand  we 
know  that  t  between  two  vowels  always  drops  out  in  French;  so  that 
almtaii  would  become  atioutait,  and  finally  avouaie,  the  last  regular 
contraction  of  apotheca. 

1  These  irregular  forms  are:— emendare, amWer;  amygdale,  amandt; 
tromere,  craindre ;  oarbunoulus,  ejcariouch ;  scintilla,  etinceUe ,-  sarco- 
phagus', ctrcueil;  fractieium,  fricbe;  unicornis,  licorne;  umbilicus, 
tumbril.  As  to  the  modern  words  lendmain,  lariot,  litrre,  which  in  Old 
French  were  rightly  spelt  cndemain,  oriot,  ierre  (see  the  Dictionary  for 
these  words),  they  must  be  reckoned  as  corruptions  not  of  the  Latin 
word,  but  of  the  French, 
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5  173,  Before  we  enter  into  necessary  details  in  dealing  with  deri- 
vation, under  the  three  heads  of  substantive,  adjective,  and  verb,  we 
must  forewarn  oar  reader  that  every  suffix  must  be  regarded  from 
three  points  of  view ; — those  of  origin,  firm,  and  accentuation. 

§  174.  i.  Origin. — Suffixes  may  be  of  Latin  origin  (as  premiir  from 
primarius),  or  of  French  origin,  that  is,  formed  on  the  model  of 
Latin  suffixes  (as  encraw  from  encre)  but  having  no  correspondent 
Latin  original. 

§  176.  a.  Form. — We  must  carefully  distinguish  suffixes  of  learned 
formation  from  those  of  popular  origin ;  i.  e.  such  derivatives  as 
primBi're,  secuWrt,  schola»'«,  which  come  from  the  learned,  from 
such  as  premi'w  (primarius),  seculwr  (secularis),  ecolier  (scholaris), 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  common  people. 

§  176.  3.  Accentuation. — Here  the  Latin  suffixes  may  be  put  under 
two  heads :  (□)  the  accented,  having  a  long  penultimate,  as  mort&lis, 
hum&nus,  vulgaris ;  and  {$)  the  unaccented  or  atonic,  with  a  short 
penultimate,  as  aslnus,  p6rticus,  m6bilia. 

§  177.  Accented  Latin  suffixes  are  retained  in  the  French,  as  mortel, 
humain,  vulgaire.  The  language  having  got  possession  of  these 
suffixes,  -el,  -ain,  -aire,  presently  uses  them  to  form  new  derivatives, 
applying  them  to  words  which  had  no  corresponding  suffixes  in 
Latin :  by  such  additions  have  been  formed  such  words  as  vis-uel, 
loint-ain,  visionn-aire,  derivatives  created  at  first  hand  by  the  French 
language. 

§  178.  Atonic  Latin  suffixes,  as-inus,  port-loue,  Jud-lcem,  all 
perish  as  they  pass  into  French  by  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
law  of  accentuation:  thus  acinus  gives  us  dne  ;  porticos,  porche ; 
ifajioem,  jtige.  After  losing  the  atonic  i  these  suffixes  had  no  strength 
left  in  them  for  the  production  of  new  derivatives.  What,  in  fact, 
does  the  suffix  -le  in  grt-le  (gracilis) ;  humb-le  (humills) ;  doml-U 
(duotttis),  represent  to  the  common  ear  ?  Who  would  believe  that 
these  three  French  words  are  formed  by  means  of  the  same  suffix, 
if  he  had  not  the  Latin  words  before  him  1  While  the  Latin  -ills 
is  very  fruitful,  the  French  -le  is  but  a  sterile  termination.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  seen  by  such  examples  as  diab-le  (di&bolus) ;  mcub-Ie 
(mobllis);  peup-U  (populus),  that  the  three  Latin  suffixes,  -oliis,  -(lie, 
-ulus,  are  uniformly  merged  in  the  French  -le;  a  fact  which  indicates 
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the  indistinctness  of  their  sound  on  the  popular  ear,  owing  to  the 
dropping  of  the  atonic  penultimate  vowel.  It  was  not  till  several 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  the  French  language  that  the  learned, 
not  understanding  the  proper  function  of  accent  in  the  formation 
of  terminations,  foolishly  followed  the  Latin  form,  imposing  on  it 
a  false  accent,  and  displacing  the  true  accent.  Then  sprang  up  words 
like  portique  (porticua) ;  mobile  (mobllia) ;  fragile  (fragilia) ;  words 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language,  barbarous  words, 
neither  Latin  nor  French,  defying  the  laws  of  accent  of  both 
languages.  In  a  word,  of  these  two  classes  of  suffixes,  the  former, 
the  accented,  are  alone  strong  enough  to  bear  any  development  in 
French ;  the  others,  the  atonic,  have  fallen  dead,  without  producing 
a  single  new  derivative.  These  are  the  principles  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  our  study  of  suffixes. 


SECTION  I. 
Derivation  of  Substantives. 

djectives,  verbs,  prepositions ',  have  produced 

CHAPTER  L 
French  Substantives  derived  from  Latin  Substantives'. 


§  179.  The  French  language  has  carried  over  several  thousands  of 
Latin  substantives,  such  as  chantre,  cantor ;  pdtre,  pastor ;  Iff  on, 
iectionem,  &c. ;  and  has  also  created  a  vast  number  of  others  from 
French  substantives  already  existing;  such  as  journee,  on-ne'e,  soiree, 
matin/e,  from  jour,  an,  soir,  matin;  chevalerie  from  chevalier,  &c. 
All  these  formations  are  studied  in  detail  in  §§  181,  sqq.,  under  the 
heads  of  the  suffixes  -alis,  -anus,  -arts,  -arius,  -aticum,  -atna,  -etum, 
-aria. ",  -lanue,  -lie,  -late,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

1  We  do  not  here  speak  of  pronouns,  for  there  is  only  one  French  word 
which  has  sprung  from  a  Latin  pronoun,  that  is,  identiti  from  idem ;  and 
even  in  this  case,  it  is  not  from  classical  but  scholastic  Latin,  which 
produced  the  forms  ldentatatem  and  identicua ;  sp  that  even  this  word 
is  not  of  popular  origin. 

'  For  all  parts  of  this  treatise  on  derivation  and  composition  I  have 
followed  Matzner's  admirable  classification. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

French  Substantives  derives  prom  Latin  Adjectives. 

5  180.  Just  as  un  mort  stands  for  un  homme  mort,  un  morkl  for  un 
tire  mortel,  by  excluding  the  substantive  and  calling  the  object  by  the 
name  of  its  epithet,  so  the  words  matin,  jour,  hiver,  have  been  formed 
from  the  Latin  adjectives  matu.tin.um,  diurnum,  hibarnum,  sc. 
tempo*  :  similarly  cierge,  roche,  neige,  grange,  lange,  longc,  U,  chine, 
droit,  h6kl,  are  from  the  adjectives  cereus,  rapea  *,  nivea,  granea  *, 
lanea,  Junibea  *,  latua.  quercinua  *,  directum,  hospitalis.  Several 
substantives  of  this  class,  such  as  sanglier,  linge,  coursier,  bouclier, 
were  adjectives  in  Old  French  (as  may  be  seen  under  these  words 
in  the  Dictionary),  the  Old  French  phrase  running  un  drop  linge, 
un  pore  sanglier,  un  cheval  coursier,  un  ecu  bouclier;  they  became 
substantives  at  a  comparatively  late  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  For  details,  see  under  the  suffixes  cited  in  §  178,  and 
also  under  the  three  suffixes,  -tas,  -tudo,  -in  (it-la). 

CHAPTER  HL 
French  Substantives  derived  from  Latin  Prepositions. 

§  181.  These  are  very  rare,  whether  they  come  direct  from  the 
Latin,  as  contree  from  oontrata  *  (derived  from  contra),  entrailks  from 
interanea  (derived  from  inter),  or  whether  they  have  been  formed 
first  hand  by  the  French,  as  wantage  from  avanl,  devaniure  from 
devant. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
French  Substantives  hertved  from  Latin  Verbs. 

§  182.  The  French  language  derives  substantives  from  verbs  either 
by  using  the  root  of  the  verb,  with  or  without  suffixes;  or  by  using 
the  present  infinitive,  or  the  present  participle,  the  past  participle,  or 
the  future  passive  participle. 

§  183.  I.  i.  From  the  verb-root  with  suffix. — By  joining  to  the  verb- 
root  certain  terminations,  each  of  which  brings  with  it  a  special  modi- 
fication of  the  meaning,  the  French  language  has  created  a  multitude 
of  substantives  :  thus  from  abreuv-er,  eclair-er,  all-er,  it  has  produced 
abreuv-oir,  eclair-eur,  all-ure.  These  suffixes  thus  used  for  the 
creation  of  substantives  are  about  twenty  in  number  [-alis,  -anda 
(-enda),  -antia,  -anus,  -aldus,  -ardus,  -aria,  -arius,  -aster,  -atloum, 
-atus,  -etum,  -eria*?  -ela,  -ianua,  -ictus,  -lie,  -ina,  iesa,  -Iste, 
-men  (-amen,  -imen,  -umen),  -mentum,  -or  (-tor,  -sor),  -orius. 
■Monem,  -uraj.  See  Sect.  III.  Chapter  L  for  the  detailed  study  of 
each  of  these  suffixes. 
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§  184.  ii.  From  the  verb-root  without  suffix.- — The  French  language 
creates  new  substantives  by  taking  them  from  the  verb,  by  the  simple 
addition  to  its  root  of  the  gender-ending :  thus,  after  the  Latin  verbs 
apportare,  purgare,  appellare,  have  given  the  verbs  apporter,  purger, 
appeler,  the  French  language  takes  the  roots  of  these  verbs,  apport, 
purge,  appel,  and  uses  them  as  new  substantives,  which  had  no  originals 
in  Latin,  and  are  called  verbal  substantives.  The  verbs  so  treated 
number  about  three  hundred',  and  are  all  of  the  first  conjugation'. 
A  certain  number  of  these  substantives  are  concrete  :  as  rago&t  from 
ragoAter,  rabat  from  rabattre,  d/cor  from  decorer,  egoul  from  egoufkr, 
empois  from  empeser,  engrais  from  engraisser,  reverblre  from  riverberer, 
repaire  from  O.  Fr.  repairer,  rechaud  from  re  and  ichauder,  dtptche 
from  aVpicher,  cri  from  crier,  conserve  from  conserver,  contour  from 
contourner,  traite  from  trailer,  relief  from  relever,  repli  from  replier ; 
the  most  of  them  are  abstract,  and  indicate  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb:  such  are  appel  from  appeler,  apport  from  apporter, 
baisse  from  baisser,  aide  from  aider,  avance  from  avancer,  /pouvanie 
from  epouvanler,  offre  from  offrir,  picht  from  ptcher,  recherche  from 
rcchercher,  tremp  from  tremper,  &c* 

Whence  has  the  genius  of  the  French  language  learnt  so 
fruitful  and  ingenious  a  process,  enabling  it  to  create  so  large  a 
number  of  substantives  which  have  no  Latin  parent  ?  The  answer 
is  at  hand — The  French  and  the  Latin  are  simply  successive  con- 
ditions of  the  same  language ;  and  there  is  no  grammatical  process 
employed  in  the  French  which  is  not  to  be  found,  in  germ  at  least, 
in  the  Latin;  thus  the  Romans  in  their  day  created  (especially 
in  their  time  of  decadence)  verbal  substantives  out  of  their  infinitives: 
thus  from  probare,  luctari,  &c.  came  proba,  lueta,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  long  after  the  verb ;  proba  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
lucta  in  Ausonius. 

Two  characteristic  facts  shew  us  with  what  fertility  the  French 
language  has  developed  this  process  thus  handed  down  to  it  from 
the  Latin.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  applied  to  words  which 
are  completely  strangers  to  the  Latin  language,  and  such  substantives 
as  galop,  di'bul,  regard,  have  been  formed  from  verbs  of  Germanic 

*  These  derivatives  have  a  peculiarity  which  is  quite  unique;  they  are 
shorter  than  the  words  whence  they  come.  We  must  carefully  avoid 
confounding  these  substantives,  which  spring  from  verbs,  and  are  therefore 
subsequent  to  them,  with  those  which  have  given  birth  to  verbs  and 
therefore  existed  before  them  (such  as  file,  lard,  whence  filer,  larder). 

*  The  eight  or  ten  substantives  (such  as  maitititn  from  maintemr,  rtcueil 
from  recueillir,  accueil  from  acctieillir)  which  belong  to  other  conjugations 
have  been  formed  by  analogy.  The  other  conjugations  have  formed  no 
verbal  substances  like  those  of  the  first  conjugation,  because  they  have 
at  their  disposal  the  strong  participial  substantives  (studied  in  §  188). 

*  About  one-third  of  these  substantives  are  of  the  masculine  gender. 
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origin,  such  as  galoper,  dVouter,  regarder  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
process  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  daily  gives  birth  to  fresh  words; 
thus  of  late  years  have  appeared  casse  from  casser,  chauffe  from 
chauffer*;  and  this  fact  shews  us  the  persistent  nature  and  spontaneous 
action  of  the  laws  of  language,  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
popular  instinct  advances,  quite  unconsciously,  in  the  formation  of 
new  words. 

§  185.  II.  The  Infinitive. — From  the  present  infinitive  come  a 
tolerably  large  number  of  masculine  substantives,  such  as  diner, 
dejeuner,  souper,  gotitcr,  vivre  and  vivres,  manger,  boire,  loycr,  savoir, 
pouvoir,  devoir,  plaisir,  fire,  loisir,  repentir,  avenir,  sourire,  baiser, 
souvenir,  Sec,  all  of  them  used  as  masculine  substantives. 

§  186.  III.  The  Present  Participle. — Just  as  the  Latin  language  had 
created  a  substantive,  am&ns  (a  lover),  from  the  present  participle 
of  the  verb  amare,  so  the  French  language  has  created,  by  help 
of  present  participles,  the  substantives  marckand  from  mercantam  *, 
tnanant  from  manentom ;  urgent,  servientem ;  scant,  sedentem,  to 
say  nothing  of  forms  which  have,  come  direct  from  the  French 
participle,  such  as  tranchant,  vivant,  servant,  gouvernante,  me'ehant, 
from  francher,  vivre,  servir,  gowerner ;  me'ehant,  O.  Fr.  meschant,  is 
from   the   old  verb   mescheoir,   like   stant  from   seoir,   Ah/ant  from 

§  187.  IV.  The  Past  Participle.— The  Latin  tongue  possessed  the 
faculty  of  creating  substantives  out  of  its  past  participles :  thus  from 
peceatum,  p.  p.  of  peceare,  came  the  substantive  peeoatum,  a  sin ; 
from  fossa,  p.  p.  of  fodere,  came  fossa,  a  ditch,  &c.  And  the  French 
language,  not  content  with  thus  turning  the  Latin  participles  into  sub- 
stantives (as  in  avoue",  advocatua ;  /crit,  scrip  turn,  &c),  in  its  turn 
expanded  this  grammatical  process,  and  created  from  French  parti- 
ciples a  multitude  of  substantives  masculine  and  feminine,  such 
as  Jail,  re(u,  d&,  riduit,  masculines,  and  crois/e,  nichee,  duree,  tranch/e, 
partie,  issue,  feminines,  all  of  them  past  participles  of  the  verbs  /aire, 
devoir,  reccvoir,  &c.  And  this  it  does  especially  with  feminine  par- 
ticiples. The  number  of  substantives  thus  obtained  is  considerable  ; 
for  the  French  language  forms  substantives  with  both  classes  of  par- 
ticiples, the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  *, 

1  La  chauffe,  a  furnace ;  une  surface  de  cbaujfc,  a  fire-surface,  flue-surface. 

1  A  strong  participle  is  one  which  is  accented  on  the  root,  as  dfctus, 
faotuB,  tractus;  a  iveat  participle  is  accented  on  the  ending,  as  am-atus, 
purg-atus.  Similarly,  in  French,  dit,  fait,  joint,  are  strong ;  aimit,  purgee, 
•weak  participles.'  The  strong  participles  are  those  which  ordinary  gram- 
marians class  mechanically  under  the  name  of  irregular  participles,  and 
ineak  ones  under  the  name  of  the  regular.     For  further  details,  see 

Historical  Gra 
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a.  Formed  from  strong  (or  irregular)  participles ;  such  as  dit, 
joint,  ridut'l,  trait,  &c.  We  know  (see  Historical  Grammar,  p.  140) 
that  Modern  French  has  replaced  most  of  these  strong  participles 
by  weak  ones;  still  the  substantives  formed  from  the  strong  forms 
remain :  thus  the  old  feminine  participle  defense,  defensa,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  weak  form  dejendut,  when  used  as  a  participle,  while 
'11  its  old  form  as  a  substantive. 


§  188.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  strong  participles  *,  no  longer 
in  use  as  such,  but  still  remaining  as  substantives. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modern  form,  the  correspondent  weak 
participle,  is  set  side  by  side  (within  brackets)  with  the  old  strong 
participle,  which  has  become  a  substantive,  and  the  Latin  word 
whence  it  comes  : — 

Empletie,  implicita  (employee) ;  exploit,  explicitum  {Splay/) ;  meute, 
movita  (mue),  and  its  compound  imeute,  exmovita  (imue);  pointe, 
puncta  (poindre,  in  the  sense  of  to  prick  -  pungere ;  this  word 
remains  as  a  participle  in  the  word  courte-pointe,  in  O.  Fr.  coulte-pointe, 
from  Latin  culclta-puncta) ;  course,  curaa  (courue) ;  trait,  tractum, 
and  its  compounds  por-trait,  re/rait,  traiie,  Sec. ;  source,  auraa  (surgie), 
and  its  compound  ressource  ;  (the  verb  is  sourdre,  aurgere) ;  route. 
rupta  (rompue),  and  its  compounds  d&ouie,  banqutroute,  i.e.  banque 
rompue;  defense,  defenaa  (defendue),  and  its  congeners  offense,  &c. ; 
tetite,  t6ndlta  (tendue),  and  its  compounds  attenie,  d/tente,  entente,  &c. ; 
rente,  reddita  (rendue) ;  pente,  p6ndita  *  (pendue),  and  its  compounds 
soupente,  suapendita*  (suspendue) ;  paste,  posita  (paste);  rtpas,  ra- 
pastUB  (repu) ;  croit,  crtecltnm  *  (erue),  and  its  compound  surcrofl; 
semonce,  formerly  semonse,  Bummonaa  * ;  entorse,  bitoraa  * ;  suite, 
aequita  *  (suivie),  whence  poursuiie ;  venle,  vendita  (vendue) ;  perte, 
p6rdita  {perdue);  quite,  quaesita  (quile'e),  and  its  compounds  con- 
quite,  requite,  enqutte ;  recette,  recepta  (refue);  dette,  dabita  (due); 
response,  Tesponaa  (re'pondue) ;  elite,  electa  (Hue);  tonte,  tondita* 
(tondue);  mors,  moreus  (mordu);  /ante,  fundita  (fondue);  compound 
refonte;  ioise,  tenaa  (tendue);  ponte,  pondita*  (pondue);  fente,  fendita 
(ftndut) ;  faute,  faUita  (faillie);  malto'te,  male-tollita ;  boile,  hibita 


*  More  than  one  participle  in  this  list  has  never  been  used  in  French 
except  as  a  substantive ;  and  its  participial  usage  dates  either  from  the 
classical  or  the  rustic  Latin,  which  latter  often  created  forms  of  which 
no  trace  remains  in  any  text,  but  which  survive  in  the  corresponding 
French  words.  Thus  entorse,  scmonte,  suite  (in  Italian  leguita),  croit 
(It.  crejeiuto),  cannot  answer  to  the  classical  forms  intorta,  Bummonita, 
aeenta,  cretum.  but  to  the  popular  forms  lntoraa  *,  ■ 
aoqulta*,  crescitum*. 


&fc: 
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i  {secou/e) ;  and  its  congener  rescousse,  from 
;,  which  is  the  Latin  exoussa ;  /i«fe,  fngita ;  promesse, 
promise*  [promise) ;  Must,  exclusa  {exclue) ;  impdt,  imp6situm 
{impose");  de'pSt,  deposition  {depose")',  privtSl,  praepoaltum  {pr/pos/) ; 
supp6t,  8Upp6aitum  {suppose") ;  entrepot,  interpfisltum  *  {entrepos/)1; 
descent:,  descendita  *  {descendue) ;  plaid,  pl&eitum.  '. 

Thus,  while  Old  French  said  fire  mors,  morsus ;  £trc  route,  mpta, 
for  Ore  mordue,  rompue,  Modern  Fiench,  replacing  the  Old  French 
mors  and  route  by  mordu  and  rompu,  created  f^om  these  old  participles 
new  substantives  (un  mors  de  cbeval,  une  route).  In  a  few  cases, 
very  rare  ones,  the  strong  participle  survives  beside  the  weak  one ; 
as  in  un  fil  tors,  and  un  fil  tordu,  which  has  not  hindered  the 
formation  of  the  substantive  tort,  conformably  with  the  rule  we 
have  described '.  Side  by  side  with  these  two  forms  of  expression 
we  have  the  triple  form  une  femme  absoule,  une  femme  absolue,  and 
the  substantive  absoute. 


SECTION  H 

Derivation  of  Adjectives. 

§189.  Adjectives  are  formed  i.  by  the  present  participle;  as 
eharmant,  savant,  devoranl,  the  present  participles  of  the  verbs  charmer, 
savoir,  devorcr.  It  often  happens  that  a  verb  has  disappeared  in 
Modern  French,  while  its  present  participle  remains  as  an  adj'ective ; 
thus  the  Old  French  verbs  mecAotr,  Aeer,  galer,  remain  only  in  their 
participles  m/chant,  Hani,  galanl,  which  are  now  used  as  adjectives. 

2.  From  the  past  participle : — pelt,  connu,  fteuri,  &c,  from  polir, 
connattre,fieurir,  &c 

3.  From  the  verb-root — This  process,  which  we  shewed,  §  184,  to 
be  so  fruitful  for  substantives,  has  not  been  equally  so  for  adjectives; 
Still  some  traces  of  it  occur  in  the  adjectives  gonfle  from  gonfler, 
dispot,  which  comes  from  disposer,  not   from  the   Latin  dieposituB, 


1  Propoi  and  repot  have  no  place  in  this  list,  as  they  are  the  substantives 
of  the  verbs  proposer  and  repoier,  as  has  been  seen  in  §  184. 

*  We  may  add  to  this  list  dessert,  desierte,  formed  by  analogy  from  the 
verb  detscr-vir;  absoute,  absoluta;  mute,  soluta;  chute,  caduta*,  although 
these  participles  are  not  strong  in  Latin, 

'  I  have  naturally  included  in  this  list  only  those  strong  participles  which 
have  remained  only  as  substantives,  leaving  out  all  those  which  remain  in 
French  as  both  participles  and  substantives;  such  as  dit,  joint,  adjoint, 
reduit,  conduit,  conduite,  produit,  enduit,  biscuit,  ou'ie,  del,  enc/os,  couvrrt, 
decotrverte,  raise,  remise,  prise,  surprise,  defaiti,  true,  contrainte,  empreinte, 
feinte,  &c. 
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which  would  have  given  de'p&t,  as  may  be  seen  from  tmposltus,  impSt; 
trappositUB,  suppdt ;   praepoaitu8,/r/z(#. 

4.  Bv  suffixes. — By  this  means  the  French  language  produces 
fresh  adjectives;  (a)  from  substantives,  as  memonger,  courageux,  dgt, 
from  mensonge,  courage,  age ;  or  (fi)  from  adjectives,  as  jaundtre, 
lourdaud,  vieillot,  from  jaune,  lourd,  viet'I;  or  (y)  from  verbs,  as  com- 
parable, redoubtable,  umblable,  as  comparer,  redouter,  sembler  ;  or  (ft) 
from  prepositions,  as  ancien  from  antlanus*,  derivative  of  ante; 
souverain  from  euperanus*,  derivative  of  supra.  In  the  next  chapter 
will  be  found  a  list  of  all  these  suffixes,  and  of  the  derivations  which 
they  have  supplied  to  the  French  language. 


SECTION  in. 

List  of  Nominal  Suffixes. 

§  190.  Here  follows  a  detailed  catalogue  of  nominal  suffixes  (i.  e. 
of  suffixes  which  form  substantives  and  adjectives),  divided,  as  has 
been  already  done  in  §  176,  into  accented  and  atonic.  In  this  list  of 
suffixes  will  be  found  the  three  of  Germanic  origin  (viz.  -ard,  -inc, 
and  -and),  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  French  tongue :  diminutive 
and  augmentative  suffixes  will  be  treated  of  separately. 


CHAPTER  L 

Accented  Suffixes. 

§  191.  Alia,  ale  become  al,  el1  in  popular  French1:  oanalis*,  ckenal; 
dmrnaliB,  journal;  regalia,  royal;  legalia,  loyal;  hospitals,  hStel ; 
capitals,  cheptel;  natalis,  noi'l;  miniatrale  *,  menestrel ;  mortalis, 
mortel ;  earnalis,  eharnel ;  vocalia,  voyelle.  Plural i a  produced  in 
the  regular  way  the  Old  French  plurel,  which  was  changed  afterwards 
into  the  diphthongal  pluritl,  by  changing  e  into  ie.     See  §  58. 

§  192.  Antia,  entia  become  ance  in  popular  French*:  as  in  lumntta, 


1  For  the  letter-change,  see  $  54. 

1  The  learned  form  is  al;  cardinalls,  cardinal;  hospitals,  bopital. 

1  Canalis  has  also  produced  another  form,  cbenel,  which  was  afterwards 
softened  into  cbeneau,  just  as  bel  became  beau. 

*  The  learned  form  from  antia  is  ance,  as  in  arrogantia,  arrogance ; 
of  entia,  enee,  as  in  innocentia,  innocence. 
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enfance  ;  continentia  *,  conUnancs.  We  know  that  these  abstract 
substantives  were  formed  from  the  present  participle  by  adding  the 
suffix  -la;  thus  from  infantom  has  come  infantia ;  from  conttnentem, 
contdnentla,  &c.  The  French  language,  imitating  this  process,  has 
similarly  created  vengeance  from  vengeani,  troyante  from  croyant, 
confianct  from  confront,  iche'ance  from  icMant,  jouissance  from  jouissani. 
Participial  substantives  often  come  from  forms  which  have  disappeared 
from  Modern  French,  and  are,  as  it  were,  living  witnesses  to  their 
dead  ancestors :  thus  chance,  formerly  cheance,  carries  us  back  to 
ch/ant,  participle  of  chioir,  primitive  form  of  choir,  cadere;  and 
echeance  carries  us  back,  through  fche'anl,  to  ("choir.  Ftanl,  participle 
of  fier,  gives  ns  the  Old  French  substantive  fiance,  whence  again 
the  veibfiancer.  Engeance,  finance,  oulrecuidance,  similarly  come  from 
the  old  verbs  tnger  (to  multiply  oneself) ;  finer  (to  conclude  a  bargain, 
pay);  outrecuider,  ultra-cogitare.  Creance  answers  to  the  archaic 
participle  creant,  to  be  found  in  the  compound  m/cr/anl.  Dottance, 
whence  condottance,  similarly  carries  us  through  a  participle  dottant, 
to  a  verb  dottier,  from  a  Latin  type  dolicare  * ;  while  nuance,  laitance 
come  through  nuant,  lailant,  from  the  old  verbs  mter,  latter,  which 
are  derived  from  the  words  nue,  lait. 

§  193.  Andua,  endus.  The  passive  future  participle  has  provided 
us,  through  its  nominative  plural  neuter,  with  a  certain  number  of 
substantives.  We  must,  however,  take  note  that  the  French  language, 
following  its  customary  use1,  has  treated  these  neuter  plurals  as  if 
they  were  feminine  singulars,  and  has  produced  from  them  a  number 
of  feminine  substantives,  such  as  viande  from  vivenda ;  provende 
from  praebonda a ;  whence,  by  analogy,  the  French  derivatives  offrande 
from  offrir;  jurande  iromjurer;  r/primande  from  reprimer.  Sec. 

From  the  combination  of  the  suffix  and  with  the  suffix  ter  (see 
§  198),  come  the  derivatives  in  andier,  such  as  taill-andier  from 
tailler,  filandicre  homfiler;  lavandt'ire  from  lover,  &C 


'  Those  who  wrote  the  Merovingian  Latin  seem  sometimes  to  have 
mistaken  neuter  plurals  in  a  for  feminine  singulars  of  the  first  declension. 
Thus  from  pecus,  pecora,  was  formed  peooras :  '  inter  pecorae ' 
says  a  Chartulary  of  a.d.  757  (in  Muratori).  The  same  author  has 
published  a  collection  of  industrial  receipts  of  the  Merovingian  epoch, 
in  which  we  find  a  feminine  pergamlna,  from  the  neuter  plural  of 
pergamermm :  '  pergamina  quomodo  fieri  debet:  mltto  UUm  in 
caleem,  et  jaceat  Ibi  per  dies  tree.'  In  this  way  the  French  language 
has  produced  a  certain  number  of  feminine  substantives;  as  mirabilia, 
mervciUe;  Wblia*,  bible;  animalta,  aumaille;  tempora,  tempi;  brae  hi  a, 
braise ;  anna,  arme ;  muralia,  mura'tlU ;  volatilia,  ■valaillc ;  folia, 
Jeuille;  saliceta,  jaaisaie;  and  all  the  words  having  the  suffix  ate  from 
eta,  plural  of  etum. 
1  Learned  forms  are  legende  from  legend* ;  pribende  from  praubunda. 
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§104.  Anus,  ana,  become  ain,  en  —  aine,  enne'  ;  as  caetellanue *, 
chdlelain  ;  albanua  *,  aubain  ;  scribanua  *,  icrivain  ;  pullanue  *, 
poulain  j  humanus,  humain ;  auportuma  *,  souverain ;  villanua  *, 
mlaitt ;  longitamis  * ,  hinlain  ;  fontana,  foniaini. 

When  anus  follows  1  it  becomes  en,  whether  the  i  be  original,  as 
in  antianua,  ancien  ;  ohriatianua,  ckritien,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
the  dropping  of  the  medial  consonant  (see  Historical  Grammar,  p.  37), 
as  in  paganua,  pai'en ;  decanus,  doyen;  medianus,  mqyen;  medie- 
tanue  *,  milqyen  ;  civitadanua  *,  citqyen. 

French  derivatives  formed  by  analogy  of  the  above  are  also  very 
numerous ;  such  are  quatre, '  quatrain  ;  dix,  dizain  ;  six,  sixain ; 
douse,  douzaine  ;  neuf,  ruusaine ;  haul,  hautain;  proehe,  prochain ; 
A/ric-ain,  Napolit-ain,  Anuric-ain ;  the  one  exception  under  this 
class  is  paysan  from  pays,  which  should  have  been  paysain,  and  indeed 
is  found  so  in  the  twelfth  century  and  onwards  :  this  one  deviation 
may  be  due  to  dissimilation  (§  160).  The  form  en  is  especially 
applied  to  professional  words,  such  as  m/canicien,  chxrurgien,  musicien, 
grammairim*. 

§  105.  Aldus  is  a  late  Latin  suffix  of  Germanic  origin.  In  a  great 
many  Frankish  proper  names  we  may  notice  a  suffix  maid,  which 
denotes  force,  command,  answering  to  the  modem  German  Ge-walt, 
walten,  to  wield;  thus  Chlodo-wald,  Grimo-wald,  Anso-wald,  &c.  This 
suffix  was  transcribed  into  aldus  by  the  Gallo-Romans' ;  and  we  find 
in  Merovingian  Latin  the  names  Chlodo-aldus,  Grlmo-aldus,  Anso- 
alduB,  Eegin-alduB,  which  in  Carolingian  times  became  Grim-aldus, 
Regin-aldtis,  by  the  regular  change  of  oaldus  into  aldus.  By  the 
customary  softening  of  al  into  au  (§  157),  aldus  became  aud  ;  whence 
Orimaldus,  Grimaud;  Beginaldus,  Regnaud, 

This  suffix  is  also  employed  by  the  French  language,  and  almost  always 
in  a  depreciatory  or  a  bad  sense,  whether  attached  to  words  of  Germanic 
origin,  as  clab-aud,  erap-aud,  or  by  analogy  in  French  derivatives,  as 
lourd-aud,  nig-aud,  sal-aud,  pal-aud ;  and  with  a  diminutive  sense  in 
Uvr-aut,  a  leveret.    J/fravt  is  an  exception  to  this  depreciatory  sense. 

§  106.  Ardus  is  also  a  suffix  of  Germanic  origin  (Gothic  hardus, 
German  hart,  hard).  This  suffix,  which  has  helped  to  form  a  great 
many  proper  names,  such  as  Regin-hart,  Rein-hart,  Renard;  Eber- 
hart,  JSbrarl,  Ebrard,  JEvrard,   denotes  intensity  in  French  words ; 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  §  54.    - 

1  Faisan,  ph&slanus,  is  in  the  same  position  as  paysan;  on  the  principle 
involved  in  the  law  of  dissimilation  it  could  not  become  faisa in.  Such 
words  as  partisan,  capitan,  volcan,  artisan,  caurtisan,  are  not  to  be  added  to 
the  list,  as  they  have  been  introduced  in  modern  times  from  Spain  or  Italy, 
and  are  not  genuine  French  words. 

*  Waldos  (pronounced  valdusi  became  aldus  by  dropping  the  medial 
v  ($  141) :  as  Chlodo(v)aldus,  Chlodoaldus,  Clodoald. 
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like  alduH,  aud,  it  in  very  many  cases  takes  a  bad  sense :  thus  ard  is 
found  in  combination  (i)  with  substantives;  as  monlogne,  montagnard; 
bdl,  bdtard ';  cane,  canard;  bilk,  billard ;  bras,  brassard ;  cuisse,  cuiss- 
ard;  couard,  caud-ardua*;  hagard  (Lat.  haga*);  brancard,  from 
O.  Fr.  brane,  masculine  form  of  tranche ;  mouche,  mouchard;  poing, 
poignard ;  motft,  moutarde  ;  pouk,  poularde ;  campagne,  campagnard  ; 
coroeil,  corbillard  ;  /pine,  epinard ;  putts,  puisard ;  or  (2)  with  ad- 
jectives, as  vieil,  viellard ';  or  (3)  with  verbs,  as  pend-re,  pendard ; 
itend-re,  ttendard ;  fuir,  fuyard ;  babitter,  babillard ;  baser,  bavard ; 
brailler,  braillarl ;  brocher,  brocarl ;  brouiller,  brouiUard;  crier, 
criard ;  nasillcr,  nasillard  ;  piter,  pftdrd;  piller,  pillard ;  plaquer, 
placard, 

%  187-  Aria  becomes  ier  in  popular  French1,  as  aingularia, 
tanglier;  aehol&ris,  t colter. 

§  198.  Arius.  This  suffix,  which  is  derived  from  aria,  and  has 
entirely  supplanted  it  in  new-formed  French  words,  becomes  ier,  as 
primariua,  premier.  In  popular  French  *  this  form  ier  is  reduced  to 
er  after  eh,  g';  as  in  vacher,  porcher,  bouchtr,  archer,  bdcher,  clocher, 
cocker,  gaueker,  pteher,  plancher,  rocher ;  berger,  danger,  boulanger, 
Itranger,  leger,  verger,  oranger,  viager,  menstmger. 

This  suffix,  ier,  is  the  most  productive  of  all  French  suffixes :  1st,  in 
adjectives,  as  primariua,  premier;  leviarius*,  leger,  whence,  by 
analogy,  the  French  derivatives  plem'er  from  plein ;  bocager  from 
bocage ;  menstmger  from  mensonge  ;  dernier,  formerly  derrenier,  from 
O.  Fr.  derrain,  Lat.  deretranua*.  and,  in  substantives  which  vary 
exceedingly  in  sense :  thus,  ier  designates,  (1)  the  names  of  plants  or 
trees,  as  poirier,  pom/nicr,  noyer,  amandier,  laurier,  figuier,  peuplier, 
grenadier,  prunier, /rat's ier,  murier,  cerisier,  ciironnier,  oranger,  tgianiier, 
from  O.  Fr.  aigleni,  a  thorn :  (2)  names  of  animals,  as  Murier,  lepo- 
rariua,  Mlier,  from  O.  Fr.  belle,  limier,  formerly  liemier,  from  lien, 
(originally  liemi)  {3)  Names  of  trades,  armorier,  arme ;  potter, pot ; 
batelier,  from  O.  Fr.  hotel ;  ehamelier,  from  O.  Fr.  darnel ;  cordonnier, 
formerly  cordouanier,  from  O.  Fr.  cordouan ;  huissier,  from  O.  Fr. 
huts;  eonailiariua,  conseilltr;  scutarius,  tcuyer;  verveoariua,  berger. 
In  bijou-l-ier  from  bijou;  cafe-t-ier  from  caff;  elou-t-ier  from  chu ; 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  $  54.  The  learned  form  is  aire;  as  vulgaris, 
•vulgaire ;  popularia,  popula'tri;  by  the  side  of  which  in  learned  words  of 
rather  greater  antiquity  we  find  again  the  form  ier;  as  regularia,  regulier; 
singularis,  lingulier. 

*  Anus  has  similarly  supplanted  the  suffix  alia,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
another  form  of  aris,  §  178. 

'  In  this  list  of  suffixes  in  er  we  do  not  name  those  which  follow  y  or 
soft  //,  because  these  letters  have  included  in  them  the  i  of  ier;  such  are 

ecuyer,  noyer,  bruyire,  grtger  (t),  metayer,  fsjer,  noyer;  c&Ucilhr,  carnaiiller, 
icaillerr,  poulaiUer,  creilltr.  f 
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boyau-dier  from  boyau,  the  consonant  is  intercalated  to  avoid  the 
hiatus.  (4)  The  idea  of  a  receptacle  :  as  columbarium,  eolumbier ; 
viridisrium*,  verger  ;  focarium,  /oyer  ;  chartularium,  ckarlrier  ; 
granaiium,  grenier  ;  encrier  from  mat ;  sablier  from  sable. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  ier  produces,  in  each  of  these  cases,  such 
varied  changes  of  sense  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  phrase  which 
shall  cover  them  all.  We  may  read  with  advantage  the  reflexions 
which  this  great  variety  of  results  has  suggested  to  M.  Breal',  in  a  fine 
passage  full  of  the  philosophy  of  language.     He  says  : — 

'Thus  from pemtnc,  figue,  amande,  we  have  created pommier,  figuier, 
amanditr.  Judging  from  these,  we  might  think  that  -ier  indicates 
that  which  produces  the  object  named  by  the  primitive  word.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  words  like  encrier,  kuilier,  herbier, 
cdandier,  in  which  -ier  indicates  not  that  which  produces,  but  that 
which  receives.  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  idea  of  reception  has 
led  to  that  of  origination,  and  that  the  two  ideas  may  be  thus  merged 
in  one.  But  then  what  shall  we  do  with  such  words  as  prisonnier, 
where  -ier  indicates  neither  the  producing  agent  nor  the  receptacle, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  contained  ?  Again,  if  we  have  prisonnier 
from  prison,  so  have  we  also  gtdlier  from  gedle,  which  is  the  exact 
opposite.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  connection  in  sense  which  couples 
chevalier  with  cheval  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  connects  bouvicr 
with  bauf,  or  levrier  with  lievre.  One  could  easily  multiply  examples; 
but  these  are  enough  to  shew  that  so  variable  a  suffix  requires  special 
consideration. 

'It  would  certainly  not  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  sense  so 
abstract  as  to  suit  all  these  derivatives,  especially  if  we  imagine  our- 
selves re-establishing  that  neuter  gender  which  the  language  has 
lost  But  let  us  consider  what  passes  in  our  mind  when  we  use  these 
words:  each  time  we  supply  to  ourselves  a  relation  of  a  concrete 
kind  and  of  a  particular  species.  The  word  voiltirier  means  the 
coachman  of  a  voiture,  while  carrossier  means  the  maker  of  a 
a  cuirassier  is  a  soldier  who  wears  a  cuirasse,  but  an  a 
man  who  makes  or  sells  arms.  The  mind  divines  or  knows  by  tra- 
dition these  relations,  which  are  not  in  the  least  expressed  by  the  words 
themselves  and  their  suffix,  and  our  intelligence  fills  up  the  blank. 

'  It  is  possible  that,  originally,  man  tried  to  give  a  proper  suffix  to 
each  relation  which  his  mind  could  conceive.  This  attempt  he  must 
have  abandoned  ere  long,  as  the  crowd  of  the  relations  which  his 
growing  experience  called  up,  pressed  more  and  more  on  him.  And 
thus,  too,  just  as  idioms  grow  older,  these  auxiliaries  of  thought,  far 
from  increasing  in  number,  as  one  might  have  expected,  shew  a 
distinct  tendency  to   decrease.     The  more  common  suffixes  elbow 

^«1F 

1  M.  BrEal,  Hits  lattntts  du  laitgagt,  p.  10, 1.  1  j— p.  la,  1.  a*. 
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out  the  weaker  ones:  the  mind,  content  with  a  certain  number  of 
signs,  trusts  more  and  more  to  its  own  intelligence,  helped  by 
tradition. 

'  We  have,  no  doubt,  artificial  nomenclatures,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion at  once  tells  us  the  position  held  by  the  object  designated  in 
a  scientific  classification.  Thus  chemical  nomenclature  is  a  kind  of 
spoken  catalogue,  in  which  every  change  in  the  composition  of  a  body 
is  indicated  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  form  of  its  name.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that,  amidst  the  infinity  of  relations  in  which 
things  can  stand  to  one  another  in  the  world,  the  language  of 
chemistry  chooses  out  a  few  and  neglects  the  rest,  thus  arriving  at 
exactitude  by  specialising  rigorously.  On  the  contrary,  common 
speech,  which  ought  to  suffice  for  our  knowledge  in  general,  very 
properly  dispenses  with  scientific  rigour,  and,  without  striving  after 
impossibilities,  compels  new  ideas  to  content  themselves  with  existing 
forms  which  have  been  handed  down  from  ages  past.' 

§  189.  Aster.  This  suffix  retains  in  French  the  depreciatory  and 
bad  sense  it  had  in  the  Latin  poetaster,  phUosopnaster,  and  the 
diminutive  sense  it  had  in  surdaater,  novellaster,  &c.  Aster  be- 
came in  popular  French  dtre,  originally  as/re;  matrasta*  mardire  ; 
patraster,  pardlre  ;  salmaster*,  saumdtre  ;  noirdfre  from  noir  ;  grit- 
dire  from  grit;  bleudlre  from  bleu;  rougedire  from  rouge ;  foldirc 
from  fol. 

§  200.  Atua  (of  the  fourth  declension).  This  suffix  becomes  t" 
in  popular  French1.  As  a  substantive  -atua  indicates  employment, 
office,  dignity ;  as  in  oonaulatus,  aenatus,  pontifloatus,  legatos ; 
comitatuB,  comti ;  ducatua,  duchi ';  clerieatus,  elerg/.  By  analogy 
mar/chaussee,  sett/cAaustee,  from  martchal,  sin/chat 

§  201.  Atua,  utuB,  suffixes  which  indicate  possession,  form  adjec- 
tives drawn  straight  from  substantives  (following  the  analogy  of  the 
present  participle  ?),  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  §  200. 

Thus  the  Latins  said  alatus  from  ala,  barbatus  from  barba, 
eornutUB  from  conm,  Ac,  whence  (by  the  regular  changes  of  atua 
into  /*,  and  of  utus  into  «*,  come  the  adjectives  rosatus,  rose"; 
alatua,  ail/;  oorautua,  cornu;  oaautua,  ckenu  ;  eu,  bu,  vu,  su, 
formerly  eU,  btti,  veil,  seii,  from  Latin  habutus*,  bimitus*,  vidutus*, 
saputus*  as  is  shewn  by  the  Italian  forms  avuto,  veduio,  &c. ;  whence 
also,  by  analogy,  come  numerous  French  derivatives,  as  dgt"  from  dge ; 


1  The  learned  form  is  at;  as  senatus,  icnat ;  ooneulatus,  comulat; 
pontiflcatua,  pontificat.  On  this  model  have  been  constructed  such  de- 
generate and  ill-formed  words  as  marquiiat  from  marquh,  general/it  from 
general. 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  §$  187, 188. 

*  For  letter-changes,  see  §$  187, 188. 
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manOre,  mam/re';  affaire,  affair/;  orange,  orange";  barbe,  barbu  ; 
venire,  veniru  ;  t&t,  ie'tu  ;  point,  pointu. 

The  feminine  suffix  ata,  it  in  French  (care  mnst  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  it  with  the  feminine  of  the  past  participle),  is  joined  to  sub- 
stantives with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  other  substantives  which  shall 
express  either  (i)  the  quantity  contained  in  the  primitive,  as  ckarretk, 
charrettie  ;  assielle,  assielle'e  ;  gorge,  gorget ;  cuiller,  cuiUeree  ;  bouche, 
Vouchee;  and,  consequently,  relations  of  times:  jour,  journ/e ;  soir, 
soir/e ;  matin,  matinde;  an,  annee  ;  or  (2)  the  object  produced  by  the 
primitive,  as  aranaata*,  araignee,  originally  a  cobweb  spun  by  the 
aranea,  aragne. 

By  the  side  of  this  suffix  it,  which  is  the  old  popular  and  true 
French  form  of  ata,  there  is  also  a  form  ade  imported  from  the 
Romance  languages  of  the  South  * — from  Provencal,  in  or  about  the 
thirteenth  century1,  from  Spanish  and  Italian.  Thus,  grenade,  dorade, 
bigarrade,  croisade,  ballade,  come  from  Provencal  grenada  (Lat. 
granata),  daurada  (Lat.  de-aurata  *),  crozada  (Lat.  cruciata*  from 
cruoem),  balada  (Lat.  baUata*9).  Arcade,  balustrade,  embuscade, 
esplanade,  estrade,  gambade,  panade,  are  from  Italian  areata,  bah/strata, 
imboscata,  splanata,  strata,  gambata,  panata.  Camarade,  algarade  are 
from  Spanish  camarada,  algarada  4. 

This  foreign  suffix  ode  has  been  so  largely  imported,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  French  language  bad  still  a  certain  plastic  force,  that 
it  has  been  adopted  as  a  popular  suffix,  and  is  still  employed  to 
form  a  crowd  of  new  words,  such  as  promenade,  embrassade,  glissade, 
bourrade,  &c. 

Atious  becomes  age  in  French ;  as  in  viaticum,  voyage  (O.  Ft. 
via/age);  fbrmalieum,  fromage;  volatleum,  volage;  umbraticum, 
ombrage;  misuatioum,  message;  nilvaticiis,  sauvage.  _ 

§  202.  Ela  becomes  elle  in  French,  as  in  oandela,  ehandelle; 
querela,  qutreUt,  is  perhaps  a  learned  word.  This  suffix  has  remained 
unfruitful,  and  has  produced  no  new  French  words. 

§  203.  EUa  usually  becomes  el,  as  onidelia,  cruel:  it  becomes  at 
after  a  guttural.     This  suffix  has  also  been  barren. 

1  The  Latin  suffix  ata  became  Italian  ata,  Spanish  and  Provencal  ada; 
thus  diurnata*  is  in  Italian  giornata,  in  Provencal  and  Spanish_/ormn/u. 

*  The  oldest  example  known  to  us  of  the  suffix  ode  in  French  is  mix 
mueadt  (nux  muaoata),  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

*  Aubadc,  bigarrade,  are  from  the  modern  Provencal  aubada,  albata; 


1  When  one  of  these  foreign  words  in  ode  falls  in  with  a  popular 
word  coming  from  the  same  Latin  root,  there  ensues  a  doublet ;  thus  the 
Latin  aalata  becomes  salee  in  French,  salada  in  Spanish :  salee  and  salade, 
on  the  entry  of  the  latter  word  from  Spain,  form  a  'doublet.'  So  too  with 
cbevatubee,  oabaJlicata  *,  and  eavaicade ;  panee,  panata,  and  panade,  and 
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§  204.  Ellus  becomes  first  el,  then  eau,  as  has  been  seen  in  §  157  ; 

thus  agnelliiB  becomes  agnd,  then  agneau ;  vaBcellum,  vaissel,  then 
vaisseau  ;  gemellus,  jumel,  then  jumeau,  &cl  Cerebellum,  cerveau  ; 
ealamellus,  chalumeau ;  novellus,  nouveau;  aueellum,  oiseau ;  por- 
eellum,  pourceau.  This  eau  becomes  iau  m/abliau,  originally  fabhau 
and  fabltl  from  fiibulellum  *,  and  in  bqyau  from  bo(t)allum,  by  a 
letter-change  studied  in  §  167 '. 

We  have  seen,  under  §  18,  how  the  suffix  elluo,  a  diminutive  in 
Latin,  loses  in  French  its  diminutive  force:  in  some  words,  such 
as  vaisseau  from  vascellum  *  (properly  '  a  little  vessel '),  it  has  even 
taken  an  augmentative  sense. 

§  205.  Emla  becomes  ange,  as  has  been  shewn  in  §  244,  and 
Historical  Grammar,  p.  66:  vindemia,  vendange;  Jaudemla*,  louange; 
and,  by- analogy,  viiange  from  vider ;  melange  from  me'ltr ;  lavange 
from  lover. 

§  206.  Emus.  This  sums  is  reduced  first  to  ems,  as  is  shewn  §  183, 
and  in  this  form  produces  the  French  is*  in  pays,  originally  pais, 
from  pafgjesia*;  mweheeia*,  marquis  ;  ois*  in  bourgeois,  burgeeis*. 

§  207.  Ehub,  ena  becomes  ain,  oin,  tin,  in,  ine,  ene  ;  as  venerium, 
venin ;  plemifl,  plein ;  terrenum,  terrain;  a&gena,  seine;  averui, 
avoine  ;  ea(t)ena,  chafne,  O.  Fr.  ckae'ne. 

§  208.  Eria,  becomes  lire;  as  maneria,  maniire;  materia,  matHre. 

5  209.  Ernum  becomes  er,  as  in  hibomum,  Mver ;  Internum, 
enfer;  quatermun,  cahier.  Erna  becomes  erne:  laterna,  lanierne ; 
taberna,  laverne;  cisterna,  cilerne. 

§  210.  Eetuo  becomes  este  in  Old  French,  fie*  in  Modern  French, 
as  honeetus,  honne'le.    This  suffix  has  been  barren  in  French. 

§  211.  Etum.  Derivatives  with  this  ending  denote  a  district 
planted  with  trees.  It  becomes  ay  *,  found  in  such  proper  names  as 
Castanetum,  Chatenay ;  Koboretum,  Rouvrqy ;  Alnetum,  Aulnay. 
It  is  chiefly  through  the  plural  eta  that  this  suffix  has  developed  itself 
in  French,  by  producing  (after  the  rule  of  neuter  plurals,  see  §  193  and 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  97)  feminine  substantives  in  ate7  salieeta,  saussaie  ; 
ulmeta,  ormaie ;  alneta,  aunaie.  There  are  many  French  derivations 
formed   on  this  model:    roseraie  from  rosier;    oserait  from  osier; 


1  The  primitive  form  in  cl  remains  in  some  few  expressions:  in  the 
phrase  '  se  mettre  marie!  en  tete,'  euphonic  feeling  has  retained  the  old 
form  instead  of  the  more  modern  marteau. 

a  The  feminine  form  ella  becomes  tile  in  French:  as  pastoralla*, 
pastnurelle ;  scutella,  ecaelle ;  vaaeella  *,  -vahselle. 

1  For  letter- changes,  see  $  88.  4  For  letter- changes,  see  $  68, 

*  For  tetter-changes,  see  %  147.  *  For  letter-changes,  see  §  62. 

T  For  letter-changes,  see  §  62. 
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chdtaigncraie  from  ehdtaignier  ;  houssaie  from  houx,  &c.  Ronceraie  has 
either  been  formed  from  a  lost  primitive,  roncier,  or  perhaps  by  analogy. 

§  212.  lens  becomes  t1:  amicus,  ami;  inlmlcus,  ennemi ;  forml- 
aan*,fcurmi.  lea  becomes  U :  amina,  amis;  urtiea,  orixt;  vesica, 
vessie. 

§  213.  loam  becomes  «' in perdrix from  perdioem(0.  Fr.  ^7-<frM); 
use  in  g/nisse,  from  junloem. 

§  214.  Idas,  iuitm  becomes  &*;  as  in  mlxtatlus,  tn/tis  ;  plexitius, 
plessis  ;  levaticiuB  *,  levis  ;  oolatldus  *,  coulis  ;  paaticinm  *,  pdlis  ; 
and  hence  the  French  derivatives,  cliquelis  from  clique ler ;  hachis 
from  hacker;    abatis  from  abatlre ;    logis  from  logtr ;   coloris  from 

§  216.  Igxvns  becomes  in  * :  benlgnus,  Benin  ;  malignns,  malin, 

§  216.  the  becomes  it:  oanile,  chenil;  tooile,_/itr;'//  toeatHe.Jenil; 
gentilio,  gentil;  aprilia,  avril,  &c. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  ills  with  Ills,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  §  260.  Bis  is  joined  only  to  substantives  or  adverbs,  as 
puerilis  from  piier,  gentQls  from  gens,  subtilia  from  subter; 
while  Ills  is  combined  only  with  verbs,  as  agilis  from  agere,  faciJia 
from  facere,  utilis  from  uti. 

§  217.  lata  becomes  iste.  This  learned  suffix,  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  umjt,  and  was  introduced  by  Christian  writers  into  the  Latin 
language  (baptiata,  evangaliata,  pealmiata),  denotes  persons  by  the 
name  of  the  science  which  they  pursue;  as  Ugistt,juriste,journalisie; 
oculiste  from  oculus;  herboriste  from  0.  Fr.  herbor,  herbe;  denixsie 
from  dent,  ftc. 

§  218.  Ismos  becomes  ismt.  This  sums,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  ittpfa,  is,  like  lata,  purely  a  learned  suffix ;  Byllogiamus,  syllo- 
game;  barbarismns,  barbarisme;  aoloeciamua,  soUcisme  ;  whence 
the  modern  derivatives  germanisme,  communism?,  socialisms,  anglicismt, 


§  219.  Iscua  becomes  ois1,  in  Thiois  from  ThiotisciiB,  Francois 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  %  128,  *  For  letter-changes  see  $  129. 

*  The  learned  form  is  ice,  as  in  factiee,  fkctitiua;  advtnt'xe,  adventiciua. 

*  For  letter-changes,  see  $  131. 

*  For  letter- changes,  see  $  68.  The  suffix  Iscus  is  of  Latin  origin. 
We  rind  in  Roman  writers  mariaous,  ayriscus,  llbysous,  soutisoum, 
calathiscUB.  The  Greets  also  had  this  diminutive  suffix,  oTdJiawo-jtor, 
aiupapianot,  &c.  But  iscus  was  very  rarely  used  in  Latin,  and  the 
Romance  languages,  in  employing  it  so  frequently,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Germanic  suffix  hi  (Modem  German  iieb),  which  often  caused  a 
confusion  between  the  two, — a  confusion  which  has  been  very  fruitful  in 
the  production  of  new  words.  The  Wallachian  has  Iboub  under  the  form 
at,  a  tact  which  proves  to  us   that  the   origin   of   it   is  Latin  and  not 
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from  Franeisoua;  and  this  drops  to  an-  in  marais,  O.Fr.  marois, 
from  mariBcuB.     (Com pare  frais  from  Prisons*.) 

This  suffix  becomes  esco  in  Italian,  as  in  iedesco,  theotisons.  The 
Italian  language  uses  it  in  a  great  number  of  new  formations ;  as 
pittoresco  from  pitlore  ;  grottetco  from  grotla  ;  gigantesco  from  gigante  ; 
burleseo  from  hirla  ;  arabesco  from  arabe ;  pedantesco  from  pedanie  ; 
soldatesca  from  soldalo.  In  the  sixteenth  century  all  these  Italian 
words  migrated  across  the  mountains,  and  produced  in  France  the 
forms  arabesque,  burlesque,  grotesque,  gigantesque,  p/dantesque,  pitlorcsque, 
soldatesque,  tudesque.  The  French  language  has  employed  this  suffix 
to  form  new  words ;  thus  she  says  romantsque,  chevaleresque  (imitating 
the  Italian  caballeresco). 

§  220.  Inns  becomes  in:  dlvinus,  devin ;  peregrinua,  pilertn ; 
vicinua,  voisin  ;  molinum  *,  moulin  ;  caminus,  chimin  ;  delphiuus, 
dauphin;  seaWnus,  echevin;  matutUmm,  matin;  manaatmum*,  mdiin. 
Ina  becomes  ine :  peotorina,  poilrint ;  cortina,  courtine  ;  coeina  *, 
cuisine;   gallina,  g/line  ;   radicina,  ratine  ;   ruptLaa  *,  routine. 

We  may  here  cite,  among  French  derivatives,  substantives  drawn 
(i)  from  verbs — saisine  from  saisir ;  g/sine  from  g/sir :  (2)  from 
other  substantives — te'tin  from  iette ;  crapaudine  from  crapaud; 
becassine  from  beiasse ;  botiine  from  bolie ;  chopine  from  chope  * ; 
couleuvrine  from  couleuvre ;  eglantine  from  O.  Fr.  aiglant ;  houssine 
from  houx ;  serpentine  from  serpent ;  lerrine  from  terre ;  sourdine 
from  sourd. 

§  221.  Inc.  A  suffix  of  Germanic  origin,  denoting  filiation,  origin, 
which  regularly  became  cne*  in  Old  French,  whence  it  is  reduced  to 
an  in  modem  French  (wrongly  written  and  in  some  cases) :  thus 
Flaeming  becomes  O,  Fr.  Flamenc,  now  Flamand;  chamarling  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  chambrelene,  chamherlenc,  now  chambellan ;  Lodaring 
became  Loherenc,  then  Loherain,  lastiy  Lorrain.  This  suffix  has  even 
been  applied  to  words  which  are  not  of  Germanic  origin ;  thus  from 
titter  comes  O.  Fr.  tt'sstrenc,  later  tisseranc,  whence  iisserand. 

§  222.  Issa  becomes  esse.  This  suffix  in  imperial  Rome  in- 
dicated the  feminine  :  abbatlsaa,  from  abbatem ;  prophetisea  from 
prophetam;  sacerdotissa  from  saoerdotem.  It  appears  in  the 
French  derivatives  abbesse  from  abbattaaa;  trailresse  from  traf/re; 
prophe'tesse  from  prophete ;  vengeresse  from  vengeur ;  duchesse  from 
due ;  enchanterisse  from  enchanteur  ;  picheresse  from  pecheur ;  chanoin- 
ase  from  chanoine. 

Germanic,  as  the  separation  of  the  Wallachians  from  the  Empire  took 
place  as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  therefore  long  before  the  Ger- 

*  In  these  words  ine  acts  as  a  diminutive  suffix.  .  - 

<  For  letter-changes,  see  4  72. 
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§  223.  Ivus  becomes  ifx :  captions,  ehe'tif;  nativua,  naif;  rest- 
Ivus*,  rffif.  Its  French  derivatives  are  plentiful:  poussif from  pousser ; 
Mtif  from  Adfer  ,■  pensif  from  /«w«-  y  crainlif  from  crainte.  Iva 
becomes  iW;  augiva  *,  <g?j«  ,-  cuptlTB,  f&Jl'w  ;   oliva,  rfi'w,  &c. 

§224.  Lentus  becomes  iant  in  popular  French':  eanguilentua, 
sanglant;  but  lentus,  slow,  makes  lent. 

§  225.  Mentnm  becomes  menl,  as  frumontom,  froment ;  veatt- 
mentum,  vflemmt ;  tormsntum,  tourmenl,  &c.  The  French  language 
uses  this  suffix  to  produce  substantives  from  verbs,  by  intercalating 
an  e  between  the  verbal  root  and  the  suffix :  thus  we  have  from 
kurl-tr,  hurl-e-mtnt ;  from  commenc-er,  commenc-e-ment ,-  from  aboy-er, 
aboi-e-ment,  &c  This  e  is  intercalated  only  with  verbs  in  er";  with 
verbs  in  ir*  i  is  intercalated,  as  seni-i-ment,  senltr ;  ressenl-i-ment, 
rtstentir;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  are  learned  words;  the 
popular  form  is  certainly  that  with  t  *. 

§  226.  Men,  This  suffix,  which  is  the  root  of  mentum,  under  the 
three  forms,  a-men,  1-men,  u-men,  has  produced  a  certain  number 
of  French  words,  though  it  has  made  no  new  creations,  having  been 
supplanted  in  this  by  its  derivative  mentum,  see  §  225. 

Amen  becomes  ain,  aim :  atramen ',  (train ;  aeramen,  airain, 
lovamen,  levain  ;  matariamen,  merrain;  lien  for  /lain,  from 
ligamen ;  ezamen,  esiaim. 

linen  becomes  in,  ain7:  sain,  formerly  sain,  from  aa(g)tmen;  train, 
formerly  train,  from  tra(g)imen ;  nourrain  from  nutrimen. 

TJmen  becomes  un  in  alun  from  alumen '. 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  $  142,  In  bajulivus  *  the  O.  Fr.  bailiff  is 
reduced  in  Modern  French  to  hailli. 

1  The  learned  form  is  eat:  violentns,  violent;  somnolentus,  somnolent; 
&c. 

*  Except  a  few  words  lite  tiet-e-ment  from  vetir ;  ncueill-c-ment  from 
recuAUir ;  cmtent-e-ment  from  consentir;  tressaill-e-ment  from  trestaillir. 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  verbs  are  not  inchoative  (i.e.  they 
reproduce  the  Latin  forms).  As  for  inchoative  verbs  (i.e.  those  which 
form  their  imperfect  in  -ittaii,  not  -ait,  like  rugir),  they  form  substantives 
in  -meat,  by  inserting  the  inchoative  particle  hi:  rug-iu-e-ment  from  rugir; 
actompl-isi-e-ment  from  accomplir ;  abrut-us-e-ment  from  ahrutir.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  like  bdt-i-ment  from  bdtir;  blancb-i-ment  from  blan- 
ebir  ;  assort  i-ment  from  assort  ir. 

'  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  (in  re)  form  substantives  by  adding 
t  to  the  verbal  root ;  rend-e-ment,  batt-e-ment,  entcttd-e-ment,  from  rtndre, 
battre,  entendre.  Entire,  aecroitre,  dccroitrc,  tonnaitre,  which  have  si  in  the 
imperfect,  bmistais,  acroissais,  decroissais,  connaissait,  make  bniiitement, 
accroissement,  dccraissement,  eonnaissement. 

*  For  letter-changes,  see  §  54.  The  learned  form  is  amen,  as  examen, 
from  eacamen. 

'  The  learned  form  is  ime:  as  crimen,  crime;  regimen,  regime. 

*  For  letter-changes,  see  §  161.  The  learned  form  is  tone;  as  bitumen, 
bitame;  leguraen,  legume;  volumeo,  -volume. 
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§  227.  Oram,  which  forms  abstract  substantives,  becomes  eury;  as 

dolorem,  douleur ;  dulcoram,  douceur;  coloram,  couleur  ;  sudorem, 
sueur ;  pavoreiu,  pmr.  On  this  model  the  French  language  has 
formed  new  words:  puanteur  from  puant;  paaaJeur  from  pesani; 
largeur  from  large ;  grandeur  ham  grand,  Sec. 

§  22S.  Borem,  torem.  These  suffixes  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  oram),  which  express  the  name  of  the  agent,  become  teur  and 
ttur%:  defensorem,  deftnseur ;  piaoatorem, ptchtur;  cantorem,  chan- 
teur;  pastoram,  pasleur;  peooatoram,  pt'eheur;  aalvatorem,  sauveur; 
imperatorem,  empereur,  &c. 

The  French  derivatives  under  this  head,  which  are  very  numerous, 
follow  the  same  rules  of  formation  as  have  been  studied  above  in 
§  225  for  -mentum ;  i.  e.  non-inchoative  verbs  form  their  substantives 
in  tur,  as  jouer,  joueur,  while  inchoatives  form  them  in  iss-eur,  as 
nourrir,  nourrisseur;  blanchir,  blanchisseur*. 

The  feminine  trioem,  as  in  nutrloem,  nourrice,  whence  kcltur, 
lectrice;  bienfaitiur,  bienfaetrice,  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  in 
Modern  French  by  two  other  feminine  suffixes  ruse  and  erase,  thus 
lavatricem  *  from  lavator,  becomes  laveuse ;  we  have  pecfteur  from 
peeoatoram,  while  pfcheresst  is  the  equivalent  of  peooatrioem. 

§  229.  Osua,  which  forms  adjectives  from  substantives,  becomes 
eux*,  and  oea,  euse :  nodosus,  noueux;  invidiosus,  envieux ;  amo- 
roBus,  amour  eux  ;  hiapidosus,  hideux*. 

New  forms  under  this  head  are  very  numerous:  as  chanetux 
from  chance ;  pierreux  from  pierre  ;  soigneux  from  soin ;  courageux 
from  courage  ;  heureux  from  O.  Fr.  Heur  ;  affreux  from  O.  Fr.  affre  ; 
doucereux  from  douceur* ;  orgueilleux  from  orgueil*. 

§  230.  Tatem,  which  in  Latin  produces  substantives  from  ad- 
jectives, becomes  le",  as  in  paupertatem,  pauvreU;  aecuritatem,  Hire//; 

1  By  a  change,  studied  $  78.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule ; 
amour,  not  ameur,  from  amorem.  Labour  does  not  fall  under  this  head 
of  exception,  as  it  does  not  come  from  laborem  (which  has  duly  pro- 
duced labeur),  but  is  the  verbal  substantive  of  labourer,  see  §  18, 

1  For  letter-changes,  see  $  78. 

*  The  suffix  tur  was  softened  later  into  eux  in  the  words  piquaix, 
plqueur;  porteux,  porteur ;  faucbeux,  faucbtar ;  ■vialonncux,  •violonneur;  and 
into  an  ta  jSlou,  Jleur ;  gabelou,  gabeleur;  ou  for  ear  is  met  with  iu  some 
patois  ((). 

*  For  letter-changes,  see  §  148.  The  learned  form  is  out  as  morouua, 
morose;  ventosus,  iirnlose;  sinoBUS,  sinase. 

*  Jaloux  from  zelosuo,  venicuse  from  ventoaun,  and  Toulouse  from 
Tolosa,   are   exceptions.      But  pcleust,   -ventouse,   and  Toulouse  are   Pro- 

'   Doucereux  is  a  softened  form  of  douceuretac. 

*  Pieux  and  serieux  have  no  place  here,  as  they  come  from  the  Italian 
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rfvitatein,  tit/;  uanltatem,  sanie;  bonitatom,  6ml/;  foritatfltn,  fieri/; 
bellitatom,  beauti ;  caritatem,  chtrM ' ;  legalitatem,  layout/  ;  nativi- 
tatem,  naSnet/;  regalitatem,  royaut/.  Similarly  atom  becomes  /,  as 
abbatom,  abb/:  and  ata,  /e,  as  applloata,  appliquit.  Ttmpfte  is  not 
an  exception,  as  it  comes  not  from  tompestatem  but  from  tempests  *. 

The  i,  which  in  the  Latin  connects  the  root  with  the  suffix  (as 
bon  i-tateta,  from  bonus,  san-i-tatem  from  Ban  us),  and  which 
disappears  in  French  from  all  words  derived  directly  from  the  Latin 
(as  ion//,  sanl/),  reappears  as  e  in  derivatives  formed  from  French 
words  at  first  hand  with  no  corresponding  Latin  words :  thus  from 
got  comes  gai-e-t/;  from  souverain,  souverain-e-ti ;  from  sal,  i/ger, 
ana'en,  rut,  tai-e-U,  l/ger-e-t/,  ancienn-e-l/,  nell-e-l/\ 

§  231.  Onem.  Substantives  derived  by  help  of  this  suffix  in  Latin 
are  of  many  kinds  of  meaning:  thus  they  designate  animals,  as 
falco,  pavo,  loo,  capo;  persons,  as  latro;  things,  as  carbo,  pulmo, 
sapo.  It  becomes  on  in  French :  as  falconem,  faucon ;  pavonem, 
paon  ;  leonem,  lion  ;  eaponem,  chapon  ;  latronem,  iarron  ;  oarbonem, 
eharbon ;  pulmonem,  poumon ;  aaponem,  savon.  The  French 
language  uses  this  suffix  to  reinforce  such  Latin  primitives  as  had 
not  enough  strength  to  stand  by  themselves :  thus  from  mentura, 
talua,  piscis,  ren,  erloiue,  glutue,  it  formed  mentonem.*,  talonem*, 
piacionem*,  renionsm*,  ericionom  ",  glutonem,  whence  menlon, 
talon,  poisson,  rognon,  h/risson,  glouton.  By  analogy  have  come  such 
words  as  jambon  from  jambe  ;  cochon  from  cache,-  pi/ton  from  pied ; 
fripon  fromfriper;  souillon  from  souiller  ;  juron  from  purer  ;  plongeon 
from  plonger ;  bouchon  from  boucher ;  perron  from  pierre ;  charron 
from  char ;  aviron  from  virer ;  ceinturon  from  cemlure;  chaudron, 
formerly  chauderon,  from  ckaudiere(i)  or  chaud,  compare  laidron; 
chevron  from  ehevre ;  clatron  from  clair ;  fleuron  from  fteur  ;  tendron 
from  tendrt.  In  the  words  bUch-er-on  from  buxhe  ;  chap-er-on  from 
ehape  ;  forg-er-on  horn  forge  ;  laid-er-on  from  laid;  mouch-er-on  from 
mouche  ;  mouss-er-on  from  mousse;  puc-er-on  from  puce;  quart-er-tm 
from  quart;  vign-er-on  from  vigne  *,  the  suffix  is  strengthened  by  an 
intercalated  er. 

The  French  language  similarly  employs  on  in  the  formation  of 
diminutives:  as  aiglon  from  aigle;  chaton  from  chat;  levron  from 
lifare  ;  ralon  from  rat;  cruchon  from  cruche  ;  sablon  from  sable. 

This  diminutive  particle  is  often  strengthened  by  the  insertion 
of  (i)  ill,  whence  carp-ill-en  from  carpe;  barb-ill-on  from  barbe ;  cot- 
Hl-on  from  colte ;  crois-iU-on  from  crot'x ;  moin-ill-on  from  moine ; 
negr-ill-on  from  nigre;  posl-ill-oit  from  posie ;   tat-ill-on  from  idler ; 

1  Micbanceti  Comes  not  from  mi" chant,  but  from  O.  Fr.  meebance  (derived 
from  mecbant,  like  jouiisancc  from  jouisjant,  or  puissance  frum  puissant). 

*  In  imitation  of  this  suffix  in  eron,  the  learned  have  constructed  from 
the  Latin  blbere  the  barbarous  word  biberm. 
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t'couo-tll-on,  from  O.  Fr.  tcouve  ;  grap-ill-on  from  graft1:  or  (a)  iehe, 
whence  barb-ich-on,  corn-ich-on,  fot-ich-on,  from  the  primitives  barbe, 
eorne,  fol. 

We  may  add  to  this  list  substantives  in  ionem,  such  as  maoionemi  *, 
macon  ;  unionem,  oignon;  auapieionom,  soupgon,  Sec.  By  analog}' 
there  have  been  formed  from  Latin  substantives  the  following  words : 
eamplonem  *,  champion,  from  campus  ;  arcionem*,  argon,  from  arcus ; 
eaprionem  *,  chevron,  from  capra ;  limacionem  *,  limagon,  from  Umax; 
eompanlonem *,  compagnon,  from  com-pania;  aucionem.*,  oison,  from 
auca  3 ;  aeutionem  *,  tfcusson,  from  scutum  ;  truncionem  *,  fronton, 
from  truneus;  hence  also  comes  lampion  from  lam.pt. 

§  233.  Tionem,  aionera.  This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with 
{231;  it  is  joined  to  the  supine  to  form  abstract  substantives  denoting 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb:  thus  from  preas-uro,  sta-t-run, 
coraparat-um,  mess-urn,  supines  of  prsmara,  stare,  com.pa.rare, 
meters,  came  prasa-io  (the  act  of  pressing);  etat-lo  (the  act  of  stand- 
ing still);  comparat-io  (the  act  of  comparing);  meas-io  (the  act 
of  reaping)  *. 

These  suffixes  become  (i)  con*  as  ^actionem,  /aeon ;  lectionem, 
lec on ;  punctionem,  poittfon ;  redemptionem,  rattfon ;  aucUonam, 
wc on  :  (a)  sson  as  bibitionem  *,  boisson  ;  meaaiouem,  moisson  ;  coo- 
tionem.,  caisson ;  ecutionem,  icusson  ;  Mctionem,  frisson ;  nutri- 
tionem,  nourrisson ;  cretionem  *,  tresson :  (3)  son,  with  hard  s,  as 
cantionem,  chanson:    (4)    son,  with    soft  s,  as  potionem,  poison; 


1  Take  care  not  to  confound  with  these  derivatives  in  Ulan  such  words  as 

vermill-on,  aigvill-on,  corbill-on,  guenill-on,  torlill-on,  tourili-on,  ccbantill-on, 

D  bill-on,  oisill-on,  which  come  from  the  primitives  •vermeil,  aiguille,  car- 
le, guenille,  tortille,  tourelle,  0.  Fr.  ccbunt'il,  goupil,  a'uel,  by  simple  addition 
of  the  suffis  on. 

1  Oison  does  not  come  from  oie,  for  it  would  have  been  cyan,  not  oison. 
Compare  j 'oyeux  from  joie. 

*  A  certain  number  of  these  substantives  had  tafcen  a  concrete  significa- 
tion even  in  the  Latin:  thus  potio  passed  from  its  first  sense  of  'the 
act  of  drinking'  to  that  of  'the  thing  drunk,'  a  potion,  draught;  manaio, 
first  'the  act  of  remaining,'  became  'a  place  of  continuance,'  habitation, 
mansion ;  ligatfo,  '  the  act  of  binding,'  became  a  ligature,  a  bond.  In 
imitation  of  the  Latin,  the  French  language  also  gave  to  many  of  these 
substantives  a  concrete  sense:  tonaionem,  cantionem,  venationem, 
prehension  em,  clausionem  *,  bibitionem  *,  aationem,  originally  'the 
act  of  clipping,'  &c,  became  toiion,  chanson,  -venation,  prison,  cloison,  boisson, 
saison.  In  this  case  the  concrete  substantive  is  often  masculine,  whereas 
the  abstract  was  feminine;  as  in  potionem,  poison;  nutritionem,  nour- 
risson; cretionem.*,  crcison;  punctionem,  poinfon ;  auctionetn.,  suqon. 
Similarly  Sieve,  the  concrete  result  of  the  act  of  education,  is  masculine  in 


*  The  learned  form  is  tion  for  tionem ;  potionem,  potion ;  fiusttonom, 

/action:  and  sion  for  aionera;  presaionem,  prcssian;  illusionem,  illusion. 
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Mttfonem,  raison ;  tftionem,  lison  ;  tradltionem,  trahison  ;  carrier 
Honem  *,  eargatson  J  fusionem,  /bison  ;  ligationem,  liaison  ;  libera- 
tionoin,  Uvraison  ;  venationem,  venaison. 

Numerous  French  substantives  have  been  formed  analogously, 
either  from  verbs  in  ir,  as  gu&ison  from  gu/rir;  garnison  from  garnir; 
or  from  verbs  in  er,  as  aWmangeaison  from  aVmanger  ;  (chauffaison 
from  dchauffer  ;  fauchahtm  from  faucher ;  fiottaison  from  flatter;  or 
from  verba  in  re,  as  pendaison  from  pendre. 

§  233.  Tortus,  aoriua.  Substantives  in  tor,  sor  (see  §  83),  denoting 
the  name  of  the  agent,  have  produced  Latin  adjectives  in  tortus, 
sorioa,  which  indicate  a  quality  proper  to  the  action  accomplished  by 
the  agent ;  as  oratortus  from  orator ;  laudatorf.ua  from  laudator '. 

The  neuter  of  these  adjectives  was  early  employed  as  a  substantive, 
and  usually  denoted  the  place  of  residence  of  the  agent,  or  the 
instrument  that  he  uses ;  as  praatorium  from  praetor ;  dormitorium 
from  dormitor;  auditorium,  dol&torlum.  These  newer  words, 
already  frequent  under  the  Empire,  became  exceedingly  numerous 
at  a  later  time,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  Latin  ; 
as  purgatortum,  refectorium,  l&boratortum,  observatorium,  &c. 
This  suffix  becomes  air1:  dormitorium,  dortoir ;  pressortum, 
pressoir;  dolatorla*,  doloire;  scriptoria  *,  dcriloire. 

There  are  many  French  derivatives,  masculine  and  feminine ;  as 
parloir  from  parter;  arrosoir  from  arroser;  compioir  from  compter; 
trottoir  from  trotter;  tiroir  from  tirer  ;  rasoir  from  raser ;  battoir 
from  battrc;  abattoir  from  abattre  ;  iteignoir  from  dteindre  ;  balancoire 
from  balancer  ;  mdchoire  from  mdcker ;  ecumoire  from  /cumer  ;  nageoire 
from  nag er  ;  mangeoire  from  manger  *. 

§  234.  Tudinem.  This  suffix,  which  was  reduced  to  tiima  in 
common  Latin,  in  which  we  find  eostuma  for  oonsuetudlnem,  be- 
comes turns.  * ;  as  consustudlnem,  coutume  ;  amaritudinem,  amertume. 

§  236.  Quia.  This  suffix,  which  usually  gives  a  bad  sense,  is  of 
Germanic  origin,  from  the  Old  Netherland  kin*;  as  bouquin  from 
boeciin;  mannequin  from  matinekin ;  brodequin  from  brosekin.  Hence 
also  casaquin  from  cosaque*.      This  suffix,  which  is  almost  barren  in 

1  On  this  model  the  bad  form  dinatoire  has  been  formed  from  diner. 
'  For  letter-changes,  see  §  84. 

*  Derivatives  of  inchoative  verbs  insert  the  particle  its,  as  ratisioire  from 
rotir ;  polhsoir  from  polir. 

*  The  learned  form  is  ode;  as  aptitudo  *,  aptitude;  mansuetudo, 
mansuetude;  whence  the  modern  forms  platitude  from  plat,  &c. 

*  This  suffix  kin  answers  to  the  German  diminutive  cben. 

■  We  must  not  add  to  these  words  arlequin,  faquin,  baldaquin,  paiquin, 
for  they  come  from  the  Italian;  nor  mejquin,  which  is  Spanish;  nor 
palanquin,  sequin,  Oriental  words;   nor  requin,  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
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French,  has  been  more  largely  developed  in  the  Picard  patois,  which 
uses  it  for  new  forms,  such  as  verquin,  a  shabby  little  glass  (verre); 
painequin,  a  bad  litde  loaf  (pain) ;  Pierrequitt,  poor  litUe  Pierre,  Sec. 

§  336.  Tata,  aura.  This  suffix  denotes  the  result  of  the  action 
indicated  by  the  verb,  just  as  tor,  eor  (see  §  233)  denotes  the  name  of 
the  agent.  It  becomes  lure,  we,  as  in  mensura,  mesure;  pictura, 
pienlure;  mansura,  masure  ;  ruptura,  rofure;  oapillatura,  chevelure, 
formerly  cheveUUre ;  armatura,  armure,  formerly  armiUre,  &c.  On 
this  model  have  been  formed  many  substantives,  drawn  originally 
from  verbs;  as  aller,  allure ;  parer,  fiarure ;  bouter,  boulurej  serrer, 
serrure;  blesser,  blessure  ;  patlre,  pdture1 :  then,  by  analogy,  from 
adjectives ;  as,  vert,  verdure;  eonfit,  confiture;  /raid,  froidure  ;  ordure 
from  O.  Fr.ord:  and  from  substantives;  as  voile,  voilure ;  col,  en- 
colure*. 

5  237.  Ucus,  nca  become  «  and  ite%:  as  festucus  *,ft"tu* ;  lactuca, 
laitue ;  verruca,  verrue ;  carmoa,  eharrue  ;  maxuca  *,  massue  ; 
tortuca*,  lortue. 

§  238.  TJndus  becomes  and;  as  rond,  formerly  roond,  from  ro- 
tund us  '. 

§  239.  TJnua  becomes  un;  asj'eun,  formerly jeiin,  from  jo(j)uhub. 

§  240.  TJmus  becomes  our  * ;  as  diurnus,  Jour;  alburnum, 
aubour. 


CHAPTER  E, 

Atonic  Suffixes. 

§  241.  '  All  these  suffixes  disappear  in  the  French,  and  are  con- 
sequently useless  for  the  purpose  of  producing  new  derivatives ;  they 
have  however  recovered  their  place  from  the  time  that  men  utterly 
lost  sight  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  became  ignorant  of  the 
rule  of  accent'.'    Thus  people  began  to  use  such  words  as  por&que, 

1  As  we  have  seen,  §  226,  note  4,  substantives  formed  from  inchoative 
verbs  intercalate  the  particle  iit:  as  bouffir,bouff-isi-urc;  moiiir,  moii-vt- 
ure;  brunir,  brun-iis-urt ;  meurtrir,  meurlr-uj-urr  ;  Jietrir,J!ctr-isJrure. 

*  Bravaure  does  not  come  from  brave,  for  then  its  form  would  have 
been  bravure,  but  is  drawn  directly  from  the  Italian  bravura. 

*  The  learned  form  is  ae ;  as  caduc  from  oaducus. 

*  From  aa(b)uouB*  has  come  the  O.  Fr.  se'ii,  whence  the  derivative 
scuercau  (compare  poitereau  from  po'ele),  now  contracted  to  jureau. 

*  The  learned  form  is  also  end;  as  vagabond  from  vagabundus. 

'  For  the  changes  of  uraua  into  our,  see  §  87.     The  learned  form  is 
tirne;  as  diurnus,  diurne;  nocturo.ua,  nocturne, 
'  G.  Paris,  Accent  latin,  p.  92. 
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fragile,  rigide,  instead  of  porche,  frfle,  roide,  from  portion*,  fragilis, 
rigidus. 

In  considering  Ihese  Latin  atonic  suffixes  we  are  bound  strictly 
to  reject  every  word  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  French 
language  since  the  period  of  its  natural  formation. 

§  242.  Eub,  iua,  Fr.  ge,  che.  Extraneua,  e'lrange  ;  lanettB,  langc; 
diluvium,  dilugt ;  lineus,  lingt ;  proplua,  proche ;  eapius,  sage; 
edmiuB,  singe;  hordeum,  orge;  l'ubeua,  rouge  ;  alvea,  auge;  somnium, 
songtj  Leodinm,  Lie"ge ;  Malbodium,  Mauheuge  ;  oereue,  citrge1. 
For  the  change  of  ens,  lua  into  ge,  che,  see  Historical  Grammar, 
p.  66. 

$  243.  Ea,  Fr.  ge,  gne.  Cavea,  cage;  granea,  grange;  vine*, 
vigne;  linea,  ligne  ;  tinea,  (eigne.  For  the  change  of  ea  into  ge, 
see  Historical  Grammar,  p.  66. 

§  244.  la,  Fr.  gt,  che,  ce ;  or  it  disappears  altogether.  Vto- 
demia,  vtndange ;  angustia,  angoisst ;  ciconia,  cigogne ;  tibia,  tige  ; 
sepia,  shhe ;  Balvia,  sauge  ;  invidia,  envie ;  gratia,  grdce ;  Bur- 
gundia,  Bourgogne ;  Franoia,  France;  Graecia,  Grice;  Britannia, 
Brclagne*.  For  the  change  of  la  into  gt,  see  Historical  Grammar, 
p.6g. 

§  245.  It-la,  Fr.  esse.  JvBti.Uti,juslesse;  mollitia,  mollesse;  pigritia, 
paresse ;  tristitia,  trisksse.  French  derivatives ;  ivresst,  politcsse, 
tendresse, 

§  246.  loam  (from  ex,  ix),  represented  in  French  by  ce,  se,  ge, 
Herplcem,  herse ;  pulloem,  puce;  judloHin,  juge  ;  poUicom,  pouct; 
pumicom,  ponce ;  oortioem,  fcource', 

§  247.  Ious,  a,  urn,  Fr.  che,  ge.  Portlcua,  porcht;  manlca, 
manche ;  seriea,  serge;  dominica,  dimancht ;  Santonica,  Sainionge; 
fabrica,  forge  (0.  Fr.faurgc);  pertioa,  perche;  pedloa,  piige  *. 

§  248.  Atloua,  Fr.  age,  is  a  suffix  formed  with  icus'.    See  §  201. 

Hence  come  French  derivatives:  mesurage,  labouragt,  atliage, 
arrosagt,  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  these  words  come  from  a  Low 
Latin   suffix  in  -agium.  (as  message  from  measagium,  homagt  from 

*  Learned  form  e,  as  ignt,  igneus. 

■  Learned  form  ie,  as  ebimie,  philosophic,  ijrnfihanie,  Auitralie.  But  we 
must  not  confound  this  termination  with  the  proper  French  derivatives  in 
ie,  as  /clonic  (felon),  tromperie  if  romper),  &c,  which  are  popular  and  very 


*  Learned  form  ice:  oallcem,  calice. 

*  Learned  form  ique:  portions,  poriique;  fabrica,  fabri que ;  viaticum, 
vialique. 

*  As  we  have  seen  §  225,  note  4,  substantives  formed  from  inchoative 
verbs  intercalate  isi ;  as  allerrir,  atterrissage. 
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homagiuin).  But  though  measagium  certainly  exists,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  parent  of  the  Fr.  message ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nothing 
but  the  Fr.  message  latinised  by  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when  no  one 
knew  either  the  origin  of  the  word  (mlssatioam)  or  the  nature  of 
the  suffix  which  formed  it. 

§240.  Idue  disappears  in  French.  Pallidum  pdle ;  nitidus,  net; 
oalldus  {Low  Lat.  ealdus),  chaud;  tepidus,  Hide;  rigidus,  roide ; 
sapldus,  sade  ;  whence  male  sapidus,  maussade '. 

§  260.  DIB,  Fr.  le.  Humilia,  humble  ;  lltibWB.fatble  (O.  Fr.  floible) ; 
duetilia,  dnuilk  ;  mobilib,  meuble  ;  fragiliB,  frill ;   gracilis,  grtle*. 

§  251.  Inns  disappears  in  French.  Pagina,  page ;  galbinna, 
jaune;  lemina,  femme  ;  fraxtaus,  frtne  ;  domina,  dame;  earpinus, 
ckarme  ;  copnlnus,  coffre  *. 

§  252.  Itus,  Fr.  te.  Vendita,  venfe ;  reddita,  rente;  debita,  aelte  ; 
perdita,  per  it ;  quaeeita,  quite . 

§  2S3.  Olus,  Fr.  le.  Diabolus,  diable ;  apostolus,  apStrt  (O.  Fr. 
apostle). 

The  compound  suffixes  iotas,  solus,  dissyllabic  (id,  eo)  in  Latin, 
had  their  penultimate  lengthened  in  the  seventh  century,  16,  eo,  thence- 
forwards  accented  iolua,  eotas,  whence  came  the  French  terminations 
ieul,  eut'l,  iol :  thus  flliolus,  filleul ;  oapreolus,  ehevreuil ;  linteotam, 
lincetd;   gladiolus,  glai'eu  ;  luaciniolus,  rossignol ;  avtolus,  aieul. 

§  254.  TJlua,  Fr.  le.  Tabula,  table;  fabula,  fable ;  ambula,  amble; 
populus,  peuple;  ebulum,  Alible;  aitula,  seille;  cingulum,  sangle ; 
ungula,  angle;  oapltulum,  chapitrt;  morula,  merle;  spinula,  (pingU; 
insubulum,  ensouple1. 

The  following  suffixes  are  formed  from  ulus  : — 

§255.  i.  AouIub,  Fr.  ail.  Gubernaoulum,  gouvcrtiail;  tenaculum, 
tmaille  ;  Buapiraoulum,  soupirail.  French  derivatives  :  travail,  fer- 
mail,  tvtntail,  &c. 

§  256.  a.  Eculus,  Fr.  il.  Volpeoula,  goupH;  in  Old  French  this 
word  meant  a  fox,  and  survives  still  in  the  diminutive  goupillon,  a 
sprinkler,  originally  made  of  a  fox's  tail. 

§  257.  3.  IeuluB,  Fr.  eil.  Icula,  Fr.  eille.  Aplonla,  abeiUe  ;  art- 
ioulum,  orteil  (O.  Fr.  arteil);    somnieutas  *,  stmmtil ;    solioulus  * 


1  Learned  form  ide:  rigidus,  rigide;  sapldus,  sapidt ;  arldus,  oridc; 
Ac. 

1  Learned  form  He :  mobilie,  mobile;  dnotllis,  ductile;  fragilis,  fragile ; 
&C. 

9  Learned  form  he:  maehlna,  machine;  &c. 

*  Learned  form  ule:  cellula,  cellule;  calculus,  ealeul;  funambuliu, 
cunambule. 
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soletl ;  auricula,  oreille;  cornlcula,  corneille;  ovieula,  ouatlle  ;  verm- 
ieulnfl,  vermeil ;  acieula,  aiguille. 

§  358.  4.  TJeulua,  Fr.  ouil.  TJcula,  Fr.  out'lle.  Tenlmilvun,finouil; 
ranucula,  grenouille  ;  veruoulum,  Vtrrou  (O.  Fr.  verrouil,  surviving  in 
verrouiller) ;  genueulum,  genou  (O.  Ft. genouil,  surviving  in  agenouiller). 

Vowels  which  follow  the  tonic  syllable  disappear  in  French; 
consequently  the  learned  forms  of  atonic  suffixes,  such  as  fragile, 
mobile,  &c,  from  fragilis,  mobilie,  &c,  are  incorrect,  seeing  that 
they  all  retain  the  vowel  after  the  tonic  syllable,  and  in  fact  displace 
the  Latin  accent.  One  may  indeed  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  in  the  case  of  Latin  atonic  suffixes,  all  French  words  of  learned 
origin  break  the  law  of  Latin  accentuation. 

SECTION  IV. 
Verbal   Suffixes. 


Accented. 

§  2S9.  Abco,  Fr.  ais ;  esco,  Fr.  ois  ;  iaeo,  Fr.  is.  Banco1,  nais  ; 
paaeo,  pais  ;  pareaeo,  par  ais  ;  oresoo,  crois  ;  &c. 

§  260.  Aacere,  Fr.  afire,  0.  Fr.  aistre.  Mascore,  naftre  ;  paaoore. 
paiire. 

%  261.    loo,  igo,  Fr.  ie.     Ligo,  lie;  oastigo,  chdlie ;  uego,  nie;   &c. 

§  262.    Hlo,  Fr.  He,     Ckancile,  grommlle,  harcile,  &c. 

§  263.  Are,  Fr.  er.  Penoare,  peser ;  cantare,  chanter;  &c.  Ere, 
Fr.  oir.     Movare,  mouvoir  ;  habere,  avoir  ;  &c. 

§284.  Tiare,  Fr.  cer,  ser.  These  are  forms  peculiar  to  the  common 
Latin :  tractiare,  tracer  ;  auetlare,  sucer  ;  eaptlare,  ehasser, 

CEIAPTER  a 

Atonic    Suffixes. 

§265.  Ieo,  Fr.  che ,  ge,  J-aMeo,  Juge;  maattoo,  mdche;  vendleo, 
vcngc ;  rfimlgo,  range ;  earrioo,  charge,  &c.  The  learned  form  is 
ique  :  ravendico,  revendique ;  mastico,  masliqve. 
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§288,  Ere,  Fr.  re.  Surgere,  smtrdrc  ;  molere,  moudrc  ;  torquere, 
lordre ;  ardere,  ardre  (this  Old  French  verb,  which  signified  '  to 
burn,'  remains  in  the  participle  ardent,  and  substantive  ardeur).  In 
many  of  these  verbs  the  accent  has  been  displaced  in  late  Latin. 

§  267.    Io  disappears  in  French.     Despolio,  d/pouille. 

§268.  Ulo,  Fr.  U.  Modulo,  moult;  oumulo,  combk ;  tromulo, 
tremble ;  turbulo,  trouble. 

Under  ulo  we  may  put  S— 

§  269.  i.  Aculo,  Fr.  aille,  as  in  iiraille,  criaille,  && 

5  270.  2.  Iculo,  Fr.  ilk.     Toilo\ilo,/ouil!e  ;  sautille,  tortille,  &c 

§  271.    3.  TJculo,  Fr.  ouille.     ChalouiUe,  bredouilk,  barlouille. 
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These  are  sixteen  in  number. 

5  272.  AceuB,  Fr.  ace,  asse.   Grimace  (grimer),  populace,  paperasse,  &c 

5  273.    Iceus,  Fr.  isse,  iche.     Coulisse  (couler),  pelisse  (peau),  caniche. 

$274.    Oceua,  Fr.  eche.     Epinocht,  pioche. 

§  27S.    TJceus,  Fr.  uche,     Peluche,  gtienudu. 

§  276.   Aoulus.     See  above,  §  255. 

§  277.    Aldus.     See  above,  §  195. 

§  278.  Alia,  Fr.  ail,  aille.  Bestialia,  Mail;  mirabilia,  merveille  ; 
portalia,  portail;  canaille,  muraille,  &c.  Ilia,  Fr.  ille.  Filia,  filte ; 
tilla,  tille. 

§  279.    Ardue.     See  above,  §§  176, 196. 

§  280.  Aster,  Fr.  dire.    See  above,  §§  178, 199. 

§  281.  At,  et,  ot.  (i)  At:  aiglat,  louoat,  verrat.  (2)  Et,  ette : 
tachet  (sac),  cochcl  (coo),  mollei  (mot),  maisonnette,  alouelle.  (3)  Ot, 
otto  :  billot  (tille),  cachot  (cache),  brulot  (brdle),  Hot  (fie),  &c. 

§  282.  Ellus,  illus,  Fr.  eau,  el,  tile.  Agnellus,  agneau  ;  gemellus, 
jumeau ;  annellug,  anneau ;  acutalla,  (cuttle ;  vaacellua,  vaisseau ; 
avieellus,  oistau. 

§  283.    Onam,  ionem.     See  above,  §  231. 

§  284.   TJliu.     See  above,  §  254. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


»bl. 

ablative. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

panic. 

participle,  pari  i- 

abbreviation. 

Gi. 

Greek. 

Grammatical, 

Pers. 

grammar. 

Phann, 

Pbarmacopoaia. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

historical. 

Physiol. 

Physiological. 

Agric. 

Agricultural. 

but. 

Port. 

Portuguese. 

Algeb. 

Algebraical. 

Hist.  Gram.  Historical  Gram.' 

past,  pron. 

possessive  pro- 

Anatomical. 

Ar. 

Hoitic 

Horticultural. 

p.p. 

past  participle. 

Archil. 

Architectural. 

led. 

Icelandic. 

trip. 

preposition. 

A.S. 

Anglo-Saion. 

Ichth. 

Ichthjological 

primitive. 

Bot 

Botanical. 

introd. 

introduced. 

pronounced. 

Cat. 

Catalan. 

It. 

PlOT. 

Provencal. 

Carol. 

Kymric. 

q.V. 

L.  or  Lat. 

Rhet 

Rhetorical. 

Chem. 

Chemical. 

lit. 

literally. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

Chronological. 

Lom  bardic. 

Schol.  Lat 

Scholastic  Latin. 

am. 

Cluneal. 

M.H.G. 

Middle  High 

Slav. 

Slavonian. 

compd. 

compound,  com- 

Surg. 

pounded. 

Hath. 

Mathematical. 

if. 

substantive  fetni- 

Conch. 

Conchological. 

Med. 

Medical. 

Merer. 

Merovingian. 

sf.pl. 

substantive  femi- 

conrrd. 

contracted. 

Met. 

Metallurgical. 

cp. 

matapfa. 

subslantive  mas. 

Dan. 

metaphorically. 

Dei.  or  deiiv.dcri  vatiic. 

Min. 

Mineralogical. 

substantive       of 

der. 

derived. 

diminutive. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

der. 

Eccles. 

Ecclesiastical. 

MSS. 

Manuscripts. 

tm.fl. 

substantive  mas- 

Enlom. 

Entomological. 

Mu.. 

Musical. 

culine  plural. 

etymological. 

Naut 

Nautical. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

Fr. 

Nrth. 

Netherlandish. 

Theol. 

Theological. 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

Turk. 

Turkish. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

0.  H.  O. 

Old  High  Ger- 

subst. 

Geogr. 

Geographical. 

GeoL 

Geological. 

Ornith. 

Omithological. 

verb  active. 

Geom. 

Geometrical. 

0.  Stand. 

Old  Scandiua- 

Venet. 

Venetian. 

Germanic,  Ger- 

man. 

o.  s. 

Old  Saxon. 

vfr. 

verb  reciprocal. 

—  signifies  'bavin, 

become,'  as  e  =  a,  signifies  '  e 

laving  become  a.' 

In  constructing  a  geological  map,  sew  distinguish  tkt  strata  which,  lying  out  abort 
another, form,  at  it  were,  the  history  of  the  earth,  by  marking  them  out  with  different  shade* 
or  colours:  similarly,  in  distinguishing  the  two  great  layers  of  the  Trench  language,  sot 
shall  marl  them  off  from  am  another  by  employing  two  different  hinds  of  type.  Thus,  tkt 
older  or  papular  stratum,  anterior  to  the  Eleventh  Century,  which  forms  the  main  part  and 
foundation  of  the  language,  will  in  this  Dictionary  be  denoted  by  Ramon  capital  letters,  as 
ABBAYE ;  and  ths  newer  or  non-popular  stratum,  the  work  of  the  learned,  which  comprises 
all  words  borrowed  since  the  time  of  the  natural  formation  of  the  language  from  the  classical 
languages  or  from  foreign  modern  tongues,  will  be  denoted  by  thick  Roman  type,  as 
Aberration ;  and  lastly,  the  words  borrowed  directly  from  modern  tongues  sail-  be 
distinguished  from  those  taken  from  the  classical  languages  by  being  printed  in  thiti  type, 
spaced,  with  t  prefixed,  as  fAbriCOt.  The  sections  referred  U 
of  the  Introduction,  which  the  student  is  advised  to  consult. 
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A,  prep .  to ;  It.  a  and  ad.  from  L.  ad,  which 
took  successively  in  barbarous  Latin  the 
three  meanings  (-mi,  with;  *=potir,  for; 
*  a,  to)  which  have  descended  to  the  Fr.  a. 
Thus,  id^iwe  it  found  in  the  Lex  Silica 
(6th  cent.)  ed.  Pardessos,  p.  in  :  ' Si  quia 
■tram  rafum  ad  apis  turaverit,  solldos  iv. 
mlpabilii  iudicetur.'  In  a  leu  popularly 
orded  copy     '    '  "    '  '  " ' 


quia  d 


ipibns."  i 


.,  pronug 


that  ad  wa 

the  use  of  a  =  avec  in  Euch  phrases  as  chaa- 

ddter  a  branche,  fusil  a  aigsiillt. 

Thii  preposition  plays  an  importint  part 
io  the  inflexion  of  die  language,  and  in  the 
formation  of  words.  In  inflexion,  ad  with 
the  accus-  takes  the  place  of  the  Latin 
dative.  This  characteristic,  which  ii  found 
in  germ  in  classical  Latinity  (a*  in  'quod 
apparet  ad  agricolas,'  Terence;  'hone  ad 
carnincem  dabo,'  Plautus ;  '  pauperem  ad 
ditem  daii,'  Terence),  and  also  in  several 
other  languages  (as  in  modern  Greek,  which 
uses  the  accus.  with  tli=ad  for  the  lost 
dative,  and  as  in  the  English  use  of  (o),  ii 
developed  very  strongly  in  Merovingian 
Latin.  Passing  on  from  this  point  this  ad 
forma  the  dative  in  all  the  Koi 
languages.  Joined  with  the  definite  I 
it  becomes  in  modern  French  au  (ad  illo) 
bk*  (ad  illia),  q.v.  Thus,  for  example, 
ina  Diploma  of  a-d.  693  (Briquigny,  ii.  431), 
we  have  '  Sed  veniens  ad  eo  placito';  and 
in  a  Donation  of  A.D.  713  (id.  ii.  437),  'Eigo 
donavi  ad  monasterium";  m  a  Donation 
of  a_d.  671  (id.  ii,  154), '  Idcirco  dono  ad 
sacrosanctum   monasterium ' ;    in  Markulf. 


'  Nam  tena  ad  illo  homine  nunquam  fossa- 
Ad  becomes  a  by  dropping  d,  a  process 
which  had  already  taken  place  before  con- 


sonant! In  Merovingian  Latin;  thus,  in  the 
8th  cent,  we  And  in  Markulf.  Foiraul.  i. 
37,  'a  quo  placito  veniens';  a  passage 
found  in  another  part  of  Markulfui  (Ap- 
pendix 38)  in  the  form  '  ad  quod  pi. 
veniens.'  A  Donation  of  A.n.  739  has 
'  In  portionem  quam  a  liberto  nostro  (  =  ad 
libertum  nostrum)  dedimus,'  Biequigny,  ii. 
370. 

This  preposition  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  words  as  a  prefix  ■  as  in  the  nouus 
a-dieu,  affair*,  etc. ;  in  adjectives,  as  a-droil, 
av-eagle ;  in  verba,  as  a-mener,  a-dosser, 
al-longer;    in  adverbs,  as  as-siz,    av-par- 

ABAISSER,  vs.  to  abase.  Sp.  abaxar.  It.  ah 
are,  from  L.  adbaasare.  compd.  of  ad 
baaaare*,  der.  from  baaaua,  see  baa. 
.  by  db=bb  (S  168)  and 
bb  —  b,  becomes  abaaiare;  'Molendina, 
quae  sunt  infra  fossam  civitatis,  abaasen- 
tnx  medietate  uniui  brachii  rationis'  (Char- 
ter of  A.n.  119a,  Muralori,  Ant.  It.  v.  87). 
Abaasare  becomes  abaisser  by  exB  =  er 
(S  a63),»  =  oi  (§  54,  a),  and  by  continuance 
of  b,  sa,  and  initial  a. — Der.  abaissemenx 
(5  225).  niaiiscur  (5  138)  tabaisser  (Hist. 
Gram.  p.  179). 

ABANDON,  «i.  abandonment,  giving  up,  un- 
constraint.  In  13th  cent,  in  the  form  h 
bandon  in  Marie  de  France,  i.  488,  whence 
it  appears  that  the  word  is  formed  by  a 
comparatively  modern  junction  of  the  prep. 
a  with  O.  Fr.  subst.  bandon.  —  permission, 
liberty,  authorisation,  a  word  found  as  late 
as  the  16th  cent,  in  R.  Estienne's  Diet. 
Fr.-Latin    (a.d.  1549):    Bahdon,  "indul 

gentia.    licen -  

bandon  a  auic 
forest  a  bandon 
the  13th  cent  =  me«r*  sa  fore!  a  permis- 
sion, i.  e.  to  open  it  freely  to  any  one 
for  pasture  or  to  cut  wood  in ;  hence  the 
later  sense  of  giving  up  one's  rights  for  s 


udiipt 


A  HA  QUE — ABBILLE. 


time,  Idling  go,  luring,  abandoning.  Foi 
this  change  of  sense  ice  §  13.  The  words 
a  bandon  were  joined  ai  early  u  the  13th 
cent.,  the  form  abandon  appealing  in  Beau- 
manoir,  43. 13. 

The  O.  Ft.  bandan,  like  all  terms  of 
feudal  custom,  ii  of  Genu,  origin,  derived 
through   feudal    L.   handnm*,  an   order, 

team  auctoritatem  ferula  excommunicationu 
'       el  btmdl  nostri  constrinximus  praelibatum 

munication  of  Gregory  V,  A.u.  998  (Concil. 
Rom.,  Baluie,  i.  6).  Bandum  represents 
Scand.  band  (op.  Germ,  iannen),  an  order, 
decree.— Der.  abandmmc;,  abandannemnit. 

Abaque,  sm.  an  abacus  ;  from  L.  abacus. 

ABAS0URD1K,  va.  to  ston,  deafen;  an  in- 
formed and  corrupt  form  (5  171),  of  a  type 
dbassavrdir,  compd.  of  ab  and  fissourdir. 
Sec  soxrrf. 

A8AT  (or  ABAS),  -in.  a  heary  rain,  used  in 
the  phrase  km  flute  d'abat     From  il  and 

ABA  T ARDIR,  va.  to  abase,  corrupt ;  from  d 
and  b&lard ;  see.  biitard, — Der.  abatardisse- 
ment  (|  »»$), 

ABATIS,  mi.  a  demolition,  felling  (of  trees). 
In  the  lath  cent,  abateti  in  the  Chanson 
cTAntiochc  6,  93,  from  L.  abbators*  (see 
abattrt)  through  a  deriv.  abbatioius*. 
For  abbat  ■  aba!  tee  abattrt ;  for  -ioium 
m-O,  —ft  U*  I  JI4- 

ABAT-JOUR,  sm.  a  trunk-light,  reflector, 
lampshade.     See  abattrt  and  jour. 

ABATTRE,  va.  to  beat  down,  knock  down  ; 
from  L.  abb  at  tore*,  found  in  6th  cent, 
in  the  Germanic  Laws:  'Si  cjuis  h'ominem 
de  furca  abbattere  presumpserit '  (Lex. 
Sal.  Nor.  J73).  Abbattere  is  compd.  of 
»b  and  battere  (see  battrt).  Abbatters, 
by  bb  =  b  and  tt  - t  (by  law  of  lust  action, 
55  166,  168),  becomes  abaters,  contrd. 
(5  51)  to  abat're,  whence  O.  r'r.  abalrt 
(in  nth  cent.,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
367),  wrongly  afterward!  written  abbattrt 
by  the  Laiinists  of  the  Renaissance  (1604, 
in  Nicot's  Diet.),  in  order  to  make  the  word 
look  more  like  its  Latin  parent.  In  the 
I7thj  cent,  the  older  and  correct  ortho- 
graphy was  resumed  in  the  words  abatagt 
and  abatis;  and  partially  in  abattrt,  which 
dropped  the  second  b;  it  still  unfortunately 
kept  the  u. — Der.  abatis  (q.  v,),  otorage 
IS  *48). 

ABBA  YE,  if.  an  abbey  ;  Prov.  and  Sp.  atadia; 
It  abbadia;  from  L.  abbatiain*  (in  St. 


Jerome).  Abbatla,  by  bb-b,  and  t-d 
(I  117),  early  became  abadia;  ■Ilia  aba- 
dia  de  Rubiaco  una  medietas  remaneat," 
says  a  will  or  A.n.  961  (Vaiuette,  u.  p.  108). 
Aba(d;iam  becomes  abejt  (nth  cent,  Lois 
de  Guillaume  le  Conqueram,  1)  by  drop- 
ping d,  which  represents  t  (§  II 7),  by  a  =  t 
(5  5+,  3).  ™d  by  persistence  of  initial  a. 
(S  54,  1),  and  of  I  (5  69).  and  by  final 
am  =  (  (5  54,  a).  Abtit  is  written  in  13th 
cent,  abaii;  in  16th  cent  abboyt. 

ABBE,  sm,  an  abbot,  head  of  a  religious  house; 
from  L.  abbatem*,  a  word  introduced  in 
the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  by 
Christian  writers,  who  had  borrowed  it 
from  the  Syriac  abba,  a  father.  For  change 
of  sense  see  %  n.  Abbatem  becomes  abi 
(nth  cent,  Chanson  de  Roland,  109)  by 
bb  =  b  (5§  166,  168),  atom-*-  (5  130), 
and  continuance  of  initial  a  (5  54, 1).  For 
later  change  of  abi  to  abbe  see  abattrt. 

ABBESS  R,  sf.  an  abbess.  It  abbadttsa,  from 
L.  abbatissa*.  a  deriv.  in  -iaea  (5  111) 
from  abbatem,  see  abbe ;  found  in  an 
epitaph,  i.D.  569  (Moratori,  A.  419,  3): 
'  Hie  tequiescit  in  somno  pancii  lustina 
abbatisas,'  Abba(t)inaa,  by  dropping  t 
(i  117),  and  by  bb-b  (§5  166,  16S), 
»-«  «  5*.  3).  •*«*=«"  (i  ■»»>■  «"d 

continuance  of  initial  a,  becomes  O.  Fr. 
abitist  (13th  cent,  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
8800),  whence,  later,  abesst.  For  the  change 
from  abase  to  abbtta  see  abattre. 

Abc&s  sm.  an  abscess;  from  L.  absceitus. 

Abdication,  sf.  abdication;  from  L.  abdi- 

Abdiquer.  va,  to  abdicate ;   from  L.  ab- 

Abdomen,  sm,  the  abdomen,  stomach;  from 
L.  abdomen. 

Abduction,  sf.  an  anatomical  terra  signify- 
ing the  divergence  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
from  the  mean  line  which  is  supposed  to 
pass  vertically  through  the  body ;  from  L. 

Abecedatre,  jijs.  a  spelling-book  ;  from  L. 

abecedarian.    For  arium  =  ol>«  (as  if 

it  were  aris)  see  5  197,  note  I. 
Abecquer,  110.  to  feed  with  the  beak,  to 

feed  .  from  a  and  bee,  q.  T. 
Ab£e,  sf.  a  mill-sluice ;  from  a  and  bit,  q.  t, 
t  Abeille,  1/  a  bee;  a  word  inttod.  towards 

the  15th  cent :  found  in  1460  in  a  letter  of 

remission  quoted  by  Docange ;  from  Prov. 

abilka,  which  from  L.  apiaula,  Plin.  N.  H. 

3,  11,31;  properly  a  little  bee  (for  enlarge- 

m„,t  of  manir.:  ~  S  I3).     J«t  »  « 


AEBRRA  TION — ABONDAMMENT. 


early  find  abis  for  apla  ('  de  funis  abium, 
Lex  Silica,  ed.  Pardessus,  p.  163),  so  apt 
onla  in  Merer.   Lat.  becomes   abicula, 
whence   Proi.   abelha,   just   11  auri 
oricnla,   corbicula,   became   Prov.   du- 
nlin, avelha.  eorhelha.     That  abeille  is  not 
1  trae  Fr.  word  derived  directly  from  Lat. 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Ft.  the  Lat.  p. 
never  stops  at  0,  but  always  descends  to  u 
(f  III  and  note  i),  while  in  Prov.  it  always 
stops  at  b;  consequently  if  apioula,  abi- 
enla,  had  directly  produced  a  Ft.  word,  it 
would  hare  taken  the  form  aveil!i,by  p=w 
15  111),  icula  =  «'//*  (5  357),  and  by  the 
continuance  of  initial  a.    This  true  Fr.  foi" 
ii  not  imaginary  [  it  it  to  be  found  in  t 
Diet,  of  R.  Estlenne   (1549) :    Avedj 
mouse!  a  mitt,  mat  duqvel  on  use  en  To 
root  el  tn  A  njou.    This  form,  which  thi 
ncn  in  1549,  was  restricted  to  one  or  tv 
western     provinces,     entirely    disappeared 
when  apiculture  was  localised  in  Languech 
and  Provence,  and  was  replaced,  as  was  1 
be  expected,  by  a  form  brought  from  the 
district  in  which  the  production  of  honey 
rod  cue  of  bees  was  chiefly  attended  to. 
Aberration,  sf.  aberration;  properly  of  start, 
the  figurative  meaning  being  later ;    from 

ABETIR,  to.  to  bruulise.  See  M«  and  Hist, 
Gram,  p.  177, 

Abhorrer,  va.  to  abhor,  detest;  from  L. 
abhorrere. 

ABIME,  an.  an  abyss.  Sp.  oWsmo,  from 
L-  nbyMim.ua*,  a  deriv.  of  abyssus, 
with  the  superlative  termination  -simus, 
found  lufGxed  to  other  Lit.  subst.,  as  ocul- 
-issimns,  domin-issimus,  marking  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity;  thus  abya- 
aimus  signifies  the  deepest  depth.  Abys- 
almum,  contr.  to  abyss'mum  (§  51), 
became*  abismt  (12th  cent.,  St.  Bernard's 
Sermons,  j>.  167)  by  persistence  of  a  and  m, 

.((viol),— ,(H  166.168), 


id  the  te 


e  of  t 


Fort! 


note  I.  For  o6um**=aMn  ._  ,  . 
Der.  aMmer,  to  hurl  into  an  abyss,  then* 
to  nun,  damage,  thence  to  spoil  (as  in  ui 
chiptau  abtmi),  by  a  reduction  of  meaning 
"e  I  13 ;  at  ii  also  seen  in  gene  and  entivi 
q.  r.  This  sense  is  later  than  the  1 7th  cent, 
for  the  Diet,  of  the  Acad.,  1694,  recognise 
only  the  etymological  meaning. 

Abject,  adj.  abject;  from  L.  abject  ni.— 
Der.  abjection  (L.  abject ionem). 

Alijurer,  va.  to  abjure,  renounce  ;  from  L 


Ablattfc  an.    the    ablative   case ;    from  L. 

ablativom.    For  final  v=/see  (  141. 
Ablation,  sf.   ablation   (Med.);    from    L. 

ABLE,  sm.  a  bleak  (Ichth.);  from  L.albnla, 
properly  a  little  white  fish,  from  the  adj.  al- 
bum* (in  Catullus,  2919),  which  is  probably 


sbyA 


tbefi, 

other  derivative  of  albus);''£tBlbarno> 
praedam  pnerilibus  hamis '  (Mosella,  116). 
The  albulft  got  its  name  from  its  whiteness, 
just  as  the  rovget  it  so  called  from  being 
partly  red.  Alburn  is  found  in  the  Lat.-Gr. 
glossaries,  Albula,  Imapa,  which  is  a  kind 
of  little  fish.  In  the  Schola  Salernita,  d. 
Moreau,  p.  So,  we  find  '  Lucius,  et  perca, 
et  saxaulis,  albula.,  tinea.*  Albula, 
losing  1  by  dissimilation  (,  169).  becomes 
abuln,  found  in  a  MS.  account  of  aj>. 
1239,  quoted  by  Dncange  (s.  v.)  :  '  Decano 
Tnronensi  ille  qui  capit  abulM,  de  dono 
ad  unum  batellurn  emendum  xl.  solid. 
Tur.'    Ab(u)lnm  (5  51)  contr.  to  ab'lam 

bL  and  of  initial  a.— Der.  ooiette  (§  381). 
Ablution,  sf.  ablution,  washing;  from  L. 

Abnegation,  s/.  abnegation,  renunciation, 
sacrifice  (of  self) ;  from  L.  abnegationem. 

ABOI,  verbal  sm.  barking,  baying.  Abai, 
which  expresses  the  bark  of  a  dog  (abou- 
mtnl  is  the  present  word),  remains  in  the 
Fr.  language  in  the  phrase  lire  aux  abois. 
The  stag  is  said  to  be  aux  abois  when  be  is 
'at  bay,'  hard  pretsed  by  the  dogs,  and  close 
followed  by  their  cry.  This  hunting-term 
has  taken  a  figurative  sense,  and  ttri  out 
abois  now  means  '  to  be  hard  pressed,'  '  at 
one's  wits1  end,1 — Der.  aboyci,  o&oicment, 

ABOIEMENT,  sm.  barking.    See  aboytr. 
Abolir,  va.  to  abolish;  from  L.  abolere. 

For  e  —  i   see    5    59. — Der.   ofroiissemenl 

(§22.;,  note  4). 
Abolition,    sf.    abolition ;    from    L.    abo- 

Abominable,  adj.  abominable ;   from  L. 

abominabilis.     Far  Uln  =  U  see  &  250. 
Abomination,  sf.  abomination;   from  L. 

ABOM1NER,  va.  to  loathe;  an  old  French 
word  which  has  fallen  out  of  use  since  the 
sixteenth  century;  from  L.  abominari. 

Abondamment,  adv.  abundantly;  from 
abondanl,  q.  v. 


ABONDA  NCE — ABSWB. 


Abondaneo,  sf. 

dantia.    Fat  u  =  o  tee  (  98  j  for  ontia 

Abondftnt,  adj.  abundant ;  from  L.  abun. 
dantem.     Fat  u  =  o  tec  £  98. 

Abonder,  va.  to  abound ;  from  L.  ibun 
dare.— Der.  nrabanaer. 

ABONNER,  va.  to  robscribe,  pay  a  inbicrip- 
tion.  Littr6  decides  that  this  verb  it  not 
related  to  boa,  bat  that  it  it  the  tame  word 
ai  abornsr,  which  it  abotvwr  in  the  patois 
of  Btrri.  From  Low  L.  abonnare*,  from 
bonna  *,  1  limit,  bound. — Dei,  aioiuwnient 
<(  335),  abonni  (|  301). 

ABONNIR,  va.  to  tender  good  (of  wine 
chiefly) ;  im.  to  become  good.     From  &  and 

ABORD,    sm.    approach;     tee    bont.—Da. 

abordei.     abordige     (§    348),     abordible 

(s  no). 

AborigHne,  srnf. 


hibita 


1  aboriginal,  primitive  it 

irder  on,  touch  limit!  0 

Irng  used  1 


ABORNER,  va.  to  border  on, 
See  burnt. 

Aborti£  adj.  abortive ;  on. 

came  abortion.     From  L.  anortivus. 

ABOUCHER.  va.  to  bring  together,  bring 
about  an  interview  (sabavcher  ante  rjml- 
qv'im  u  lit.  to  place  one  mouth  to  mouth 
with  another).     Sciboucht. — Der.  abonche 

ABOUTER,  va.  to  join  the  ends  of  ■'  tiling 
(term  of  trade).— Der.  oAoiKtment. 

ABOUTIR,  va.  to  arrive  at,  end  in ;  tee  bout. 
— Der.  atouriisement  (|  135  note  4). 

ABOYER,  to.  to  bark,  bay  j  from  L.  abbau- 
bare*.  compd.  of  ad  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  177) 
and  banbare  *.    For  change  from  deponent 


1    Hilt.   Gran 


of    it 


1  by   1 


(§  107),  are.tr  (5  54,  4),   becami 
nth  cent,  aboer.     The  law  of  balance 
tween  the  tonic  and  atonic  vowels,  spoken  of 
in  I  48  etc.,  here  play,  an  important 
In  13th  cent,  il  abate,  Le  Livre  des 
139;    in   13th  cent,    aboer,  Villehard 


For  ir 


hange  of  y  and  i : 


«(I«S). 


ABREGER,  va.'to  abridge,  shor 

abbreviare,  found  in  Vegetius,  Pro).  3, 
De  Re  Mil.:  'Quae  me  per  diverse*  auc- 
toret ....  abbreviare  iussiiti.'  Abbre- 
Tiftre  becomes  abbrovjare  by  contoni- 
fication  of  1  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  65),  whence 


abriger  by  bb-6  (§|  166,  166),  tJ=] 
(i  141),  continuance  of  initial  a,  br,  e,  by 
3=4T  (S  139,  note  l),  and  are-tr.— Der. 
abrega  (j  lot),  abregcul  (of  which  the 
learned  doublet,  $  31,  ii  abr&iiatevr), 
abrdgtmtat  (§  335). 
ABREUVER,  va.  to  give  to  drink,  water. 
It.  abbeverare,  from  L.  adbiberare*,  a 
compd.  of  ad  and  biberara,  a  detiv.  of 
bibers ;  tee  brettvage,  AdbIb{C)rare, 
dropping  ft  (§  53),  and  assimilating  db  to 
bb  (5  168),  become!  abbib'rare,  whence 
abtvrtr  (13th  cent.,  Floire  et  Blancheflor, 
195),  by  bb  =b  (I f  166, 168).  i=*  (§  73), 
br-tr  (|  113I,  «•-«■  (S  363),  and  by 


-    (Hist. 


■  P.   77) 


by  transposition,  whence  finally    c 

— Der.    abreuvoit    (§    183),   otrtxwment 

(§  me),  oireuwge  (j  348). 
Abrogation,  sf.  abbreviation;    from  L. 

abbreriationem.     See  abriger. 
ABRI,  sm.  a  shelter;   introd.  in    lath  cent 

(Livre  des  Roit,  35O    from    Ptov.   abeit, 

Sp.  abriga.     Origin  unknown, 
t  Abricot,  sm.  an  apricot  (1549,  R.  Esti- 


•sDict.);  : 


A.  from  Port 


5  36),  from  Ar.  albieqauq  (S  30). — Der. 
otrieorier  (_$  193). 

ABR1TER,  va.  to  shelter  (a  modern  word. 
appearing  first  in  this  form  in  1740,  Diet 
de  1' Academic,  as  a  special  horticult.  term: 
Ahbite,  lerme  de  -  jardinagt — '  ur  espalier 
bien  abrili');  From  abri.  by  euphonic  in- 
tetcalation  of  /.  Thete  was,  op  to  the 
18th  cent,  another  form,  airier,  formed 
direct  from  abri,  which  bat  been  supplanted 
by  abriler:  Enfin  It  boa  Dim  rums  abrU, 
St.  Arnaud,  Poesies,  iii.  93  (17th  cent.), 
and  in  173S  Richelet's  Diet,  has  Aaitra, 
mettre  a  tabri;  ne  se  dil  qt/en  riant. 

Abrogation,  sf.  abrogation;  from  L.  abr o- 

Abroger,  va.  to  abrogate,  annul ;  from  L. 

abrogare. — -Der.  abrogation. 
Abrupt,  adj.  abrupt;  from  L.  abrupt  us. 
Abnitir,  va.  to  brutalise ;    tee  brtOe. — Der. 

airurissement  (5   315  note  4),  afrrvtiueur 

(5  J3S  note  4,5  «7)- 
Abaoisss,  sf.  an  abtcina  (Math.)  ;  from  L. 


Absence,  sf.  abi 

For  ontia -me< 
Absent,  adj.  abs 

— Der.  uoseuer. 
Aboide,  sf.  a  vault  (Archil.);  from  L.  api; 


;    from  L.  absentia. 

.'44- 

from  L.  abtentem- 


ABSINTHE — A  CAJOU. 


Abainfiie,  tf.  wormwood;   from  L.  ibsi 

thinm. 
Abaolu,  adj.  absolute ;  from  L.  absolutus, 
Fornttu  =  u  tee  5  101. — Dec.  niscJument 
(I  US). 
Absolution,  tf.  absolution  ;  from  L.  abso- 

litionero. 
AbmlutOlre,  adj.  absolutory,  that  brings 

absolution  ;  from  L.  absolutorius  *. 
Absorber,  va.  to  absorb ;  from  L.  absor- 

bere.— Der.  aetolxtioii  ( j  132,  note  4). 
Absorption,  >f.   absorption;  from  L.  ab- 

sorptionem. 
ABSOUDRE,  va.  to  absolre,  acquit.  It. 
tuzoivtrt,  from  L.  absolvoia.  Abaol- 
T{8)re.  contr.  regularly  (t  ji)  to  ab- 
•olT"r«,  drops  the  V  (§  141!,  whence 
abaoVre,  whence  O.  Ft.  assaldrt  (nth 
cent.,  Chanson  de  Roland,  35)  by  assimi. 
lating  ba  to  »  (I  16S),  by  changing 
JoV  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  73),  and  by  — «*■ 
of  a  and  o.  Aisoldrt  in  nth  cent.  Becomes 
fomb*  (S  '57)l  in  I  J*11  Wt  it  was 
reformed  into  abioudrt  by  the  clerks  and 
lawyers  who  wished  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
Lat.  form.  The  popular  pronunciation  con- 
tinued in  suite  of  this  classical  restoration  of 
the  0,  and  we  know  from  Palsgrave  (Eclairc. 
p.  *3)  that  in  1530  it  was  still  proncd.  os- 
loadrt. — Der.  abiaatt,  strong  panic,  subst. 
(5  188),  from  L.  absoluta.  For  contr.  of 
abai51(u)ta  to  absol'ta  see  5  51.  and  for 
displacement  of  accent  see  1 1 J  J. 

ABSTEME,  snif.  an  abstemious  person ;  from 
L.  abstaining. 

ABSTENIR  (S'),  vpr.  to  abstain.  Sp.oisrmtr, 
from  L.  abstonere.  a  common  Lat,  form 
of  a)i  (itinera.  AbatSnere  becomes  ante- 
*ir  (nth  cent.  Chanson  de  Roland,  303) 
by  b«-«-r  (S  168),  by  .-i  U  60), 
and  by  continuance  of  a,  t,  0,  n,  In  the 
14th  cent,  asttnir  was  reconstructed  into 
abUrnir  (J  56,  note  3)  by  the  clerks  and 
lawyers.     See  ebsoudri. 

Abstention,  tf.  abstention,  withholding ; 
from  L.  abstentionem. 

Absterger,  va.  to  clean  (a  wound)  (Med.); 
from  L.  abstergere. — Der.  uctrersion. 

AbntersiF,  adj.  useful  to  clean  (a  wound) ; 
from  L.  sbiteniTus*;  for  T-f  see  1 141, 

Abstinence,  tf.  abstinence ;  from  L.  ab- 
stinentia.    For  entU-mu*  see  %  144. 

Abstraction,  if.  abstraction ;  from  L.  ab- 


Abetraire,  1 


o  abstract,  separate ;    f 


Abatrns,  adj.  abstruse,  difficult ;  from  L. 

Absurde,  adj.  absurd;  from  L,  absurdos. 
— Der.    abturditi    (J    330),    n&nmiement 

«  »s>. 

Abaurdltet,  1/  absurdity;  from  L.  abiurdi- 

Abua.  sm.  an  abuse;  from  L.  abnsni. — 
Der.  a6suer(§  1S3). 

Abllalt  adj.  abusive;  from  L.  abuiWus. 
For  Iytjj  —  t/see  J  333. 

ACAB1T,  sm.  a  quality  of  anything  (good 
or  bad).  This  word  originally  signified 
purchase,  and  afterwards  became  limited 
to  the  thing  purchased,  then  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  that  thing,  lastly  to  the  quali- 
ties of  any  object  whatever.  (In  the  18th 
cent,  it  wjs  used  only  of  fruits  ;  in  the  Diet. 
of  the  Academy,  1 740,  we  find  Acabit  iu 
u  dit  guh-t  qui  des  fruits  :  •  Dis  poinsd'un 
ban  acabii.')  Acabit  is  a  learned  word,  a 
corrupt  form  of  the  feudal  L.  aooapitum  *, 
which  in  Custom  Law  signifies  a  right  of 
entry  ('  deinde  done  burgoi  .  .  .  aooa- 
pita  .  .  .'  in  a  Will  of  n  50,  Martene, 
Anecd.  i.  410),  and  is  itself  only  a  bar- 
barous compound  of  the  L.  oaput  in  the 
seme  of  rent,  etc.  For  OO-e  see  §§  166, 
168;  tbrp^Dsee  J  Hi. 

Acacia,  sm.  the  acacia ;  a  Lat.  word  intro- 
duced by  botanists.  Among  the  Romans 
it  signified  the  white-flowering  locust-tree. 
More  fortunate  than  many  botanical  names. 
like  mimosa,  laivia,  etc.,  which  are  still 
used  only  by  the  learned,  acacia  has  taken 
root  in  the  language,  where  it  holds  its 
ground  with  as  much  tight  a*  the  Lat. 


icademy,  teamed  society ; 
from  L.  3  cade  mi  a.  the  garden  near  Athens 
in  which  Plato  taught,  thence  extended 
(S  13)  W  signify  any  meeting  of  philoso- 
phers or  learned  persons, — Der.  acadernupie, 
acad&nicien,  acadimiste, 
Academique,    adj.     academic;    from    L. 


—Der, 


a  L. 


form  academtc- 
-  (I  »94>- 
ACAGNARDER,  va.  to  make  idle,  as  in 
accagnarde  prit  du  fiu;  from  h  and 
cagnard,  q.  v. 
■f  Acajou,  tnr,  mahogany;  an  American 
word,  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  18th 
cent.  (§31).  The  name  appear*  to  be  Malay 


ACANTHE — A  CCLAMER . 


Acflnthe,  sf.  the  acanthus ;  from  L.  a 
thus. 

ACARIATRE,  adj.  crabbed,  cross-grs 
The  Lit  Cora*,  i  race,  then  a  head  (see 
chert),  produced  a  verb  adaariare*,  acoa- 
rars,  whence  O.  Fr.  scarier,  whence  the 
deriv.  aeoriastre  (S  199),  found  in  R.  Es 


;nte 


*5«.  ' 


(5  199)-  From  its  tense  of  foolish,  mid, 
in  1604,  Nicot's  Diet.,  it  hat  come  to  its 
modern  sense,  Diet,  of  the  Academv,  1694. 
ACCABLER,  va.  to  overwhelm.  The  Or. 
naraSnK-fi,  in  sense  of  an  overthrow,  pitting 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  seme  of  a 
machine  wherewith  to  overthrow  (a  fre- 
quent change  of  leme ;  tee  f  ra.andcp,  Fr. 
poinjon,  from  L.  panctionem),  produced 
late  Lat.  oadatralum,  a  balista.  This 
word  came  in  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
through  the  Crusadert,  as  did  several  other 
terms  of  medieval  military  art:  '  Tribus 
lapidibus  magna  petraria,  quae  oadabula 
vocabatur,  emitsis,'  sayt  (A.  1219)  William 
the  Breton,  De  Gestis  Philippi  Augusli.  Cav 
dftb{il)lar  dropping  ft  regularly  (}  51)  be- 
came O.  Fr.  cadablt  (nth  cent.  Chanton 
de  Roland,  strophe  viii.) ;  Cordres  a  prist  t 
let  murt  peceiez,  Od  its  catlables  les  tun 
en  aborted  (ajid  hit  catapults  beat  down  the 
towers  thereof).  Next  ca{d)abli,  by  drop- 
ping medial  d  (§  no),  becomes  enable, 
found  in  another  passage  of  the  tame  poem, 
strophe  ivi. :  CM  vos  caables  avez  fruistt 
■s  (and  your  catapults  hare  broken 


vails).     Froi 


s   prope 


e   of 


machine  of  war  to  crush 
throwing  great  stones  to  < 
ambit  comes  to  have  the  more  general 
tense  of  the  act  of  overthrowing  (§  13), 
An  old  Custom-book  of  Normandy  cited 
by  Ducange  (s.  v.)  has  '  De  proitratione 
au  terram,  quod  cadabulmn  dicitur,  xsiii 
solidos,'  rendered  in  the  Fr.  version  (nth 
cent.)  by  lie  abalre  a  tirrt,  gut  I'oa  apele 
caable-  Caablt,  later  eontr.  to  cablt,  gave 
the  deriv.  aceabUr,  signifying       ' 


i  loses  a 


accable.  dt  quelque  chose  qui  chel  sur  nous, 
011  estre  escacki;  obrui(i549),R.Estienne's 
Diet.  In  1604  Nicot's  Diet,  also  gives  this 
term  in  the  active  sense :  Accablbh,  e'eel 
affouler  aulcun  dt  coups  ptsans,  VatltTTtr 
a  fiirce  de  pesanleur,  el  dt  charger  sur 
l«i;  opprimere  alionem.  ohruere. 
Finally,  the 


.    found    i 


its  figur 


signification  alone  in  Richelet's  Diet.  (1681). 
— Der.  accablement  (§  IJ.i). 

Accaparor,  va.  to  buy  up,  to  monopolise ; 
a  word  first  found  in  1761  in  the  Diet,  de 
I' Academic,  having  come  in  through  the 
commerce  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn  with 
Marseilles,  from  It  eaparrare,  to  take  up 
merchandise.  Aeeaparer,  which  ought  to 
hare  been  eaparrer,  has  got  an  initial  a 
from  the  It.  accapare,  to  choose,  take,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  so  similar  to  that  of 
eaparrare,  that  it  naturally  produced  a 
confusion  between  the  two  words.  Very 
many  modern  Fr.  words  of  trade  and  com- 
merce are  of  It.  origin  (as  banqut,  bilan, 
agio,  etc.,  see  5  25). — Der.  occoforeroent 
(§  J25),  accapartai  {$  1*J). 

Acoeder,  va.  to  consent,  accede  (to)  j   km 

AootsMrer,  va,  to  accelerate,  hasten ;   from 

L.  accelerate.— Der.  acciUntioa. 
Accent,  sib.  accent;  from  L.  accentns. -  - 


Aeoe 

ltuer,  va,  to  accent;   from  L.  accen- 

re  *,  deriv.  from  accentus,  see  Ducange 

— Der.   accentuation,   a  learned   form 

(5 

aja,  note  4),  from  L.  accentnatio- 

n*,  Ducange,  9a. 

Acceptation,  sf.  acceptance ;   from  L. 

ceptationem*.     Sea  accepter. 
Accepter,  va.  to  accept,  receive;  from   L. 

acceptire.  —  Der.    ofefprion,    acceptation 

(,  a32,  note  4),  aweffable. 
Aoooption,  if.  acceptance ;  from  L.  accep- 

Acc&e,  sm.  access,  approach,  entry ;    from  L. 

accessus. — Der.  otMssoire  (5  J33). 
Accessible,  adj.  accessible ;  from  L.  accet- 


Accession,  sf.  consent,  adhesion,  accession  ; 

from  L.  accessionem. 

tAoceBSit,  ™.  .acce 

sit,'  honourable 

trod,  as   a  term 

of  school  and  college  use 

Its  meaning  is 

that  a  student  '  approached  near'  the  prize 

without  getting  it. 

Accessolre,  adj.  accessory ;  from  L.    ac- 

Aecident,  sm.  an  accident 

from  L.  acct- 

dent  em. — Der.  aecidatti 

Accidental,  adj.  aeddenta 

;  from  L.  acci- 

dentalis*  found  in  Duca 
*/see§  101. 
Acclamation,   sf,    acclan 

ge.     For  alls  — 

ration ;    from,    L. 

Acolamer,  va.  to  proclaii 

a;   horn   L.   ac- 

ACCLIM A  TBR — ACCOUCHES. 


ACCOINTER  (S-),  vpr.  to  become  intimate 
(with   one).     It.   aceonlart,   from   L.   ad- 

.  oognitAre*,  a  compd.  of  ad  and  cogm- 
tftre',  deriv.  of  oognitus.  CogJiitare  * 
ii  not  classical,  though  oognltamentmn 
occurs    in    Forcellini.      AdcoKnltare    ii 


'Qnara 


xempUr   Domini 
ut  .  .  .  ad  aliqn 

.  fidelef  vestro* 


Hinc- 

848).  do =00  by  assimilation  (5  168)  pro- 
duced accognitare,  u  in  a  Capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  a.  d.  856,  §  11,  '£1 
habet  .  .  .  fldelei  mot  eonvoeatoi  nt  .  .  . 
nostram,  qui  fidelei  illius  tumus  devo- 
tianem  acaagnitet.'  Acmogn(l;t&re, 
coatr.  regularly  (5  51)  10  acoogn'tire, 
become*  atomler  by  00-c  (§4  166,  168), 
gn  =  i»  (J  131),   are^tr    (J,  49,    163), 

Acvinicr  inserted  a  diphthong  regularly  (§ 

aecointer  in  the  15th  cent,  see  £  56,  note 
3—Der.  aecointsact  {|  19a). 
t  Accolade),  sf.   an   embrace,  kiss.     See 

ACCOLER,  va.  to  embrace;  der.  from  ml 
(sec  (on).  For  the  transcription  back  to 
tutoltr  from  oeofar  in  the  15th  cent.  lee 
{  56.  note  3. — Der.  oemtflSe,  panic,  lubtt. 
(j  187).     This  word,  which  rightly  means 

■  an  embrace,  libs,  and  especially  that  given 
10  a  new-made  knight,  wu  transformed  in 
the  16th  cent,  into  accolade,  in  imitation 
(S  15)  of  It.  aecottala:  for  the  foreign 
snmx  in  ade  see    §    101.     As  late  as  the 

,  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  accolade  still 
solely  signified  the  embrace  of  a  knight. 
Nicot  (1604)  lays,  Accoiaade,  at  fait  en 
jitatU  Us  brat  aufoxr  du  col.  Accoixee, 
tmbraatmtni,  commt  Lt  faisant  chevalier, 
il  lui  donna  factollee. 

Aeoommoder,  va.  to  suit,  arrange,  dress ; 
from  L.  accommodate. — Der.  accom- 
nodtmeot  (S  115). 

ACCOMPAQNER,  va.  to  accompany ;  der. 
from  O.  Fr.  compaing.  For  details  see 
compaction. 

ACCOMPLIR,  va.  to  accomplish ;  from  L.  no- 
oomplere  *,  compd.  of  ad  and  oomplere. 
For  do  =«  by  assimilation  see  §  16S.  Ao- 
■-        ■  ^tWr  (lath  cent. 


Raonl  de  Camera!,  193)  by  00  =  e  (H  166, 
168),  ere-ir  (5  59),  and  continuance  of 
a,  o,  m,  and  jjl.  For  the  return  in  16th 
cent,  from  acomplir  to  accomplir  see  5  56, 
note  3.-Der.  oc™»^inemcnt  «  115). 
ACCORDER,  va.  to  reconcile,  to  agree.  Sp. 
aeordar,  It.accordart,  from  L.  ajjoordare  *, 
der,  (like  concordare)  from  L.  cor, 
csordis  ; — '  quasi  ad  unum  cor,  live  ad 
earn  Jem  voluntalem  adducere '  is  R.  Esti- 
enne'i  explanation  (1549).  We  find  in 
a  treaty  between  Henry  of  Castile  and 
Charies  V  of  France  (Martini,  Anecd.  L 
ISOl)  'Cum  parte  adversa  pactum  sen 
pacem  facere,  tractare ;  aooordare  .  .  .' 
Aooordare  becomes  atardtr  (Uth  cent., 
C.  de  Roland,  385)  by  00-1  (H  166, 168), 


of  ii 


d  rd. 


aeardir**accarder  in  the  15th  c 
5  56,  note  3. — Der.  accord1  (|  184). 
+  Ac OO Ft,  adj.  compliant,  stipple;  from  It. 
atcorto.  In  1560  Pasquier  says,  in  his 
Recherchei  sur  la  France,  viii.  3,  jVom 
avoni  depuis  30  ou  40  am  emprunli  plu- 
siiurs  mots  d'ltali;  eomm*  '  contrast) '  pour 
'coMtnnon,'  'concert'  pour  ' con/ercnci,' 
•accort'  pour  ■  avi'e.'  Voltaire  says  that 
this  word  il  no  longer  in  use  in  good 
xiety. 


ACCOSTER.  va.  to 

accost.     Sp.  accoitar.  It. 

from   L.  acaostare*.  deriv,  of 

ad  (Hist 

Gram. 

.  177) and 

008ta,a 

ndso 

it  properly  lignifi 

neself  si 

eby 

'Fuit  et 

s  vel  gen 

Booostare 

. .  ,'     Mirac. 

S.  Zirae, 

in   the 

s»t 

Acooat&re  beco 

(uth 

Livre  des 

Rni»,  363)  by  « 

=c  (5| 

166, 

168),  are 

-«-<{ 

»63),  and 

ceof 

at.    For 

coster  for 

acoster 

«ee  S  Sfi, 

note  3. 

For 

!  of  i  see  5  148. 
ACCOTER,  va.  to  prop  up,  support.    Origin 

(S  35)-— Der.  oeeorair  (S  183). 

ACCOUCHER.  va.  to  deliver  (as  a  midwife) ; 

be  delivered  (of  a  child).    This  word, 

jm  couche  (q.  v.)  was  written  acoucher 

1  13th  cent.,   and    acouchier   in   the 


lie  down  in  bed.     Mathttu  de 
icy.says  Villehardouin,  accoucha 
'*  (lay  down  ill),  tt  lant  fut  agrcvi 


A  CCOUDER — ACERBR. 


folios 


lnB  ,* 


maladies  /accouchai  an  Hi  malade,  en  la 
m-cartmi.    Accoucker  was  soon  n 
to  the  sense  of  lying  down,  becausi 
oess,  and  then,  liter  Mill,  to  '  lying 
childbirth. 

From  the  13th  cent,  onwirdi  we 
coueher  used  in  this  modem  sense,  though 
Dot  exclusively  so:  La  contest  Marie  ac- 
coucha  dune  file.  Villehirdouin.  [80.  On 
the  other  bind,  the  word  kept  its  sense  of 
limply  lying  down  in  bed  till  the  17th  cent. 
u  we  see  in  Nicot'i  Diet.  1604:  II  t'es 
iccouche  maladt,  ez  moibo  deenmbit 
— Dec.  aaoHckt*  (§  JOi),  accouckaaea 
(i  MS),  aarmctiem  «  «a;). 

ACCOUDER  (S'),  vpr.  to  lean  on  one'i  elbow 
Sp.  acodar,  from  L.  acoubitftre  *,  der.  fron 
cubitus:  'Cum  causa  convivii  mine 
aooubitatue,'  says  S.  Branle  (640)  in  hi 
life  of  S.  Aemilianus.  Aooilb  Dtare 
coniT.  regularly  ($  51)  to  aoeab'tare.  be 
comes  aconltr  (nth  cent.,  Rstoul  de  Cam- 
bni,  51)  by  oo-t  (55  166.  i6S),  ti  =  ou 
(j  90),  bt-*  (§§  166,  168),  are-w  (§ 
163),  and  by  continuance  of  initial  * 
Aeouitr  in  the  16th  cent,  was  altered  into 
accovbder  by  the  Latiniits  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Foi  this  duplication  of  the  c  and 
substitution  of  W  for  r,  see  j  56,  note  3. 
For  loss  of  b,  see  |  113. 

ACCOUPLER,  va.  to  join,  couple  (dog*,  etc); 
dei.  from  cop'.i,  O.  Fr.  form  of  couple,  a.  v. 
For  0— on  ice  5  Bo ;  for  the  duplication 
of  ■  see  §  56,  note  3. — Der.  atampliratat. 

ACCOURC1R,  va.  to  shorten;  der.  from 
court,  q.  T.  For  the  duplication  of  0  see 
I  56,  Dole  3. — Der.  laccaurdr,  aeeourdat- 
ment  (i  hi  **«  note  4). 

ACCOURIR,  va.  to  ran  up.  come  np  hastily. 
Sp.  acorrer.  It.  acearrtrt,  from  L.  aoonr- 
rSre.  For  u  =  o  in  ourrera  =  O.  F.  torir, 
and-rw  in  eourir,  see  §  07;  for  loss  of  r. 
see  {  168. 

ACCOUTRER,  va.  to  dress  up.  accoutre. 
Pror.  ocon-or;  origin  unknown  (j  35). 
For  acotutrtr  —  actoutrtr  see  §  56,  note  3. 
For  lost  of  *  see  (  I4B.— Der.  accoutre- 
men.  (|  hA 

ACCOUTUMER,  va.  to  accustom  ;  der.  from 
touitvme,  O.  Fr.  form  of  contents,  q.  v. 
For  the  duplication  of  c 
for  loss  of  *  I  148.— Dei 


5  5°-  ' 


ACCROCHER,  va.  to  book  up,  tear  with  a 


jok;    der. 


For  d  . 
— Der.  accrue 


«•  5  S 

«  184).  taccroeker. 

ACCROIRE,  va.  tn  believe;  from  L.  aeora- 
dero,  by  regular  contr.  of  aom-$d(B)ro  to 
aoraed'ra,  whence  acreiri  (lath  cent., 
St.  Thomas  le  Martyr).  For  00  -e  see 
55  166.  168,  e-a  f  61.  dx  =  r  55  166, 
168.  For  ei-ot'  see  }  62  -  for  the  dupli- 
cation of  e,  §  56  note  3. 

ACCROIS5EMENT,  tm.  growth,  increase. 
It,  accriscinunto,  from  L.  sWMretafmeD- 
turn.  (13th  cent,  aerniaemtnl,  H.  de 
Vilenc.  x.  IO.)  For  the  duplication  of  * 
see  | &T*U  3- 

ACCROITRE,  va.  to  increase,  enlarge.  Sp. 
acrectr.  It.  accreseert,  from  L.  nccresoe  re. 
Fnr  oreeooro  —  eraetre,  croilre,  tee  croitrt. 
For  duplication  of  4,  sec  S  56,  note  3. 

ACCROUPIR,  vis.  to  cower  down,  squat; 
der.  from  crept,  O.  Fr.  form  of  croupe, 
q.  T.  Eire  aecroupi  is  properly  to  sit  on 
one'*  tail.  (13th  cent,  acropir,  R.  de 
Remrd,  585a;  14th  cent,  ucrovpir.  Da 
Guesclin,  IO4I3.)  For  o-oa  sec  $  81, 
for  duplication  of  c,  5  56,  note  3. 

ACCUEILLIR,  va.  to  welcome.  It.  atto- 
gtitre,  from  L,  adoollBgern  *,  compd.  of 
ad  and  oollegere,  a  common  Lit.  form 
of  oolllgerc  :  '  Et  hospites  ties  vel  am- 
plius  oollogere  debet,'  in  the  Lei  Silica, 
(3th  cent.  ed.  Pardcssui,  p  16 ;  hence  by  as- 
similation of  do  =  00  (§  168),  iMJCollegore, 
found  in  the  sense  of  associating,  making  to 
partake,  in  medieval  Lit. : '  Dominus  etiam 
Rei  nooollegit  abbatem  et  Ecclesiam  in 
omnibus  quae  in  villa  babebat,'  Charter  of 
Louis  Vii.  a.d.  1150,  in  Thomass.  Coutu- 
mier  de  Bourges,  p.  396.  For  collSgoro 
=  coillir  (lath  cent.)  —  cuiitlir  (13th  cent.) 
see  mtillir.  For  duplication  of  c,  tee  $  56, 
note  3.— Der.  accutit  (}  184). 

ACCULER,  va.  to  drive  into  a  comer,  bring 
to  a  stand ;  derir.  of  cut,  q.  v, 

Acoumuler,  vo.  to  accnmulate;  from  L. 
-Der.  acamuhiioo. 

Acousateur,  am.  in  accuser;  from  L.  ac- 


Aooursatlf.  t 


.  the  ■ 


AouUBation,   1/.  in 


A  CERER — ACHEVER. 


ACERER,  M.  t( 


i,  (led.    Froi 


Aottate.   tm.    acetate;    from    L.   icetum 

with  termination  ate. 
Aoetaux,  adj.  acetous :  from  L.  aeetoiui  *, 

deriv.  of  acetnm.  For  osuB  -  tux  see  §  3)9. 
Ae6tique,  adj.  acetic;  from  L.  acetiens*, 

ACHALANDER,   vs.   to   attract   customers. 
From  choland,  q.  v. 

ACHARNER,    va.    to    flesh,    to   excite,   lei 
against.    It  is  an  example  or  that  numerous 
class   of  hunting  terms,  spoken  of  in,  tbe 
Introduction,    {    13,   which    have    passed 
from  their  special    and   technical  sense  1 
a  general  use.     Acharntr  was  originally 
term    of    falconry,    meaning   to   put    flea 
on  the  lure,  to  excite  the  bird.     From 
mil  proper  sense  of  giving  the  falcon 
taste  of  flesh,  to  teach  him  to  tear  other 
birds  to  pieces,  comes  the  figurative 
of  to  excite,  or  irritate  animals,  then 
against  one  another.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent  the  word   still   had   t    ' 
tenet :  1604,  Nicot 's  Diet,  his  Achahi 
cat  meltri  de  la  chair  dtssus :  It  emit 
deicbarner,  pour  osltr  la  chair  di  dt 
It  Iturrt.     On  prtnd  ausa  acharner  pour 
it  addenter  tl  detchirtr  aucu 


a  qui  est  pas  mttaphart.  Acharntr  is  fror 
L.  EnJoarnB.rB»,  like  deeexnare,  found  i 
Vegetius.  Auarnare  is  found,  without  an 
instance  cited,  in  Ducange.  Adoarnare 
assimilates  do  =  co(§  16S), 
nan,  whence  (|  16S)  by  00  = 
wheuce  acharner  by  0  •*  ch  (  5  126),  Bie  =  «r 
H  J63).  *"d  continuance  of  initial  a.  rn, 
and  medial  a.  For  the  phonetic  relation 
of  acharntr  to  chair  tee  |  £4,  3. — Der. 
aelanwrnent  (5  235). 

ACHAT,  on.  a  purchase.  The  medieval  L. 
nooaptare  (_■■-■  aehmer,  under  which  word 
the  history  of  the  letter-changes  is  studied) 
early  produced  a  verbal  subst.  (§  184) 
aooaptoni* — achat:  '  Et  sciendum  quod 
....  dedistis  michi,  priori  S.  Naiatii,  v. 
solidos  pro  acopto,'  from  a  Charter  of 
mS.Cartul.  S.  Victorii  de  Masiilia,ii.  573. 
Aimaptum  become)  achat  by  <M  =  e-cA 
(55  16S.  u'O,  pt  =  (  (5  1 1 0,  lost  of  urn, 
and  continuance  of  the  accented  a,  and  of 
the  atonic  a. 

ACHE,  if.  water-parsley;  from  L.  apium, 
by  consonifi cation  pi  =  pj.  whence  a***,  by 
continuance  of  a.  and  reduction  of  pj  —j 
(Sni),indnm-.. 


ACHEMINER,  va.  to  forward,  advance ;  from 

chimin,  q.  r. — Der.  achtmintment  (j  215). 
ACHETER,  va.  to  boy.  O.  Sp.  acaptar,  from 
L.  adoaptire  *  compd.  of  class.  Lat.  cap- 
ture. That  Fr.  athettr,  though  derived 
from  the  same  root  with  aooipere,  should 
bear  a  different  sense,  will  not  seem  astonish- 
ing, when  we  find  in  Festus  that  the  early 
Romans  said  emare  for  aooipere:  'Nam 
emere  antiqni  dicebant  pro  accipere.'  Ad- 
oaptare  becomes  acoaptaro  by  assimi- 
lation of  do-00  (|  168).  'Et  est  ipse 
alodei  in  comitatu  Lnlevense  quern  pater 
mens  et  ego  aooaptavimus,'  Charter  of 


Donati 


d  Vaissette,  i 


. .  -  accaptavit  terrain  snbter  ecclesiam  S. 
Crncis.'  Aooaptire  becomes  acaltr  (nth 
cent.)  by  00  =  *  (5$  166,  ifiS),  pt-(  (5 
lit),  are  — <r  (}  263),  and  by  continuance 
of  initial  a  and  medial  a.  Acaltr  is  suc- 
cessively softened  to  achattr  (5  1 16),  1 3th 
cent.,  Livre  des  Rois,  1 19,  then  achtltr 
(5  54),  13th  cent.,  Berte  anx  Grans  Pies, 
115.  In  the  16th  cent,  the  Latinists  and 
pedants  of  the  Renaissance  wished  to  bring 
the  word  back  to  its  Latin    original,  and 

and  even  in  Rabelais.  But  the  popular  in- 
stinct rebelled,  and  did  not  let  this  word, 
like  abmudrt  (q.  v.),  relapse  into  its  Latin- 
ised form;  so  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent,  the  learned  had  to  abandon 
their  innovation  and  conform  to  the  popular 
pronunciation  by  writing  the  word  as  of 
old,  achtltr. — Der.  achat  (a,  v.),  achtttm 

(f    327). 

ACHEVER,  va.  to  finish.  The  Lat.  caput, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
Merov.  times,  took  the  sense  of  an  end, 
whence  the  phrase  ad  O&put  venire,  in  the 
sense  of  to  come  to  an  end  :  *  Filum  filabo 
de  quo  Justinus  Imperator,  nee  Augusta,  ad 
caput  venire  non  possint,'  says  Natses 
in  the  Ancient  Chronology  quoted  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  We  also,  in  like  man- 
ner, find  ad  caput  venire  for  '  to  finish,' 
in  Fredegaire,  Epist.  ch.  65  (Monod). 
Venire  ad  Caput  naturally  produced  the 
Fr.  phrase  emir  a  chtf-vtmr  a  bout.  (For 
oapnt  =  e*j/  see  chef.)  Attain  d'twt  nt 
put  venir  a  chef  dt  son  dtssein,  Lafoniaine, 
Conies;  Quoad  U  due  d~ Anjou  vit  qu'il  n'tn 
vitndroit  point  a  chef,  Froissart,  li.  2,  20  ; 
whence  the  sense  of  thif—ta  end,  term. 
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ACHOPPER — ADAPTER. 


In  the  131b  cent.  Joinville, 
cb.  135.  says.  An  chef  de  dix  jaws.  Us 
corps  dt  nos  gins  que  Us  avoieal  lui 
vindrerU  nu  dtisus  dt  I'eau,  and  Montaigne, 

jottrnie,  il  y  a  de  beaux  palais.  From 
this  chief,  O.  Fr.  form  of  chef  (q.  v.)  in 
sense  of  term,  end,  comet  the  Fr.  compd, 
aehever  —  venir  a  chtf,  to  end,  finish.  For 
compds.  of  ad  see  Hist,  Gram.  p.  177. 
For/-*  iee  §  i45.-Da.  ocSewment  (§ 
"5). 

ACHOPPER,  •*.  to  stumble  ;  compd.  of  ad 
(Hist.  Gram.  p.  177)  and  coper,  O.  Fi.  form 
of  chopper,  q.  t.  for  origin  of  coper  (13th 
cent.)  =  chaptr  (14th  cent.)  =  chopper. — 
Der.  achoppemtat  (f  115). 

Achrom&tique,  adj.  achromatic.  Seed™- 
matiqut. 

Aoide,  adj.  acid ;  ttn,  an  acid.  From  L. 
acidui. 

Acidite,  s/.  acidity ;  from  L.  aciditatem. 

Acidule,  adj.  subacid ;  from  L.  acidulns*, 
deriv.  of  acidui. — Dct.  acidula. 

ACIER,  sm.  steel.  Sp.  awro,  It.  aedajo, 
from  L.  aoierium  *,  found  in  loth  cent,  in 
Grateo-Lat.  glossaries,  der.  from  acies, 
a  sword-edge.  Aoierium  becomes  acer 
(nth  cent.,  CJh.de  Roland,  771)  by  (Jrtnm 

For  actr^acier  see  $    198. — Der.  nearer, 
aciSret.     For  the  different  forms  acirer  and 
aeittw  see  §  56,  note  3, 
Acolyte,  sm. an  acolyte;  fromL.acoIytb.us, 

from  Gr.  (koXovflni. 
Auonlt,  sm.  aconite ;  from  L.  aconitum. 
ACOQJJINER,  va.  to  captivate,  illure.    See 

Acouutique,  adj.  aconstic ;  sf.  acoustics ; 
from  Gr.  lUcwrriinSi,  from  Anoiu. 

ACQUERIR,  va.  to  acquire;  from  L.  ac- 
quaerBro,  popular  Lat.  form  of  acqui- 
rers. For  qiiaerere  =  quirir  see  5  104  and 
Hist.  Oram.  p.  140.  For  aquirir  (lath 
cent.)  =  acou(Wr  see  %  56,  note  3.— Der. 
aegtiA-eur  (5  J17). 

ACQL'ET,  sm.  an  acquisition  (in  legal  lan- 
guage), property  acquired;  from  L.  ao- 
qnwSsitum,  common  Lat.  form  of  acqol- 
litmn  (see  above  atqttirir  from  aoquae- 
rere  not  acquircre).  For  the  transition 
from  a  past  part,  to  a  subst.  see  §  187. 
Aoquaeflitura  becomes  acquis  by  qua^- 
situm  =  quest  =  quit ;  for  details  see  quite 
and  querir.  For  aqucsl  —  acquest  see  §  56, 
note  3. — Der.  acquita. 
\cqtlieBCer.   ™.    to    acquiesce,    consent ; 


Acquisition,  tf.  an  acquisition;   from  L. 

ACQUITTER,  iia.'to  acquit, clear, discharge; 
from  L.  adquiatare,  compd,  of  ad  (Hist. 
Gram.  p.  177)  and  quietaro,  see  quitter. 
Adquietare,  making  dq  =  aq  by  assimila- 
tion (|  168),  becomes  acquietare.  a  form 
found  in  botli  senses  of  acquitter  in  medieval 
writers.  'Et  qui  terram  adquietatam 
habet  comitatus  testimonio  . . .'  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
cap.  35;  and  13th  cent,  in  Matthew  Paris, 
Chron.  aj>.  1167,  'Peliium  est,  ut  clems 
acquietaret.  novem  millia  marcarum;' 
and  ib.  Vita  Heur.  iii.  5;  '  Debit  a  dicti 
abbatis  , . .  mercatoribus  benigne  acquie- 
tabat.'  For  tbe  successive  changes  of 
quietare  =  jui(<r  =  quitter  see  quitier.  For 
oq  =  j  sec  (  168,  for  the  French  reverse 
process  q--cj  5  56,  note  3. — Der.  acquit 
(S  187),  acos««ement  (§  135). 

ACRE,  sm.  an  acre;  from  L.  acrum*  : 
'Ego  Starchrius  do  S.  Florentino  oeto  acra 
de  terra,'  ChartuL  de  S.  Florentino,  i.e. 
1050  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.).  Aomm 
it  of  Germ,  origin  ({  27),  and  answers  to 
Goth,  atr,  Engl,  acre.  Germ,  acker. 

Acre,  adj.  sharp,  acrid;  from  L.  acrii. — 
Der.  atrete  (S  33a).  The  doublet  of  this 
word  (5  11,  note  3)  is  atgr;  a.  v. 

Acrimonia,  sf.  pungency,  acrimony;  from 
L.  acri  monia. — Der.  acrimonieux  (§  319). 

AcPobate,  ins.  an  acrobat ;  from  Gr.  drpo- 
(Jdrijt  (one  who  walks  on  tiptoe). 

Aorostiohe,  sir.  an  acrostic ;  from  Gr. 
dupioTixor  (the  beginning  of  a  line). 

Acta,  sm.  an  act,  action  ;  from  L.  actus, 

Aoteur,  sm.  an  actor ;  from  L.  actorem. — 
Der.  ocfrice,  from  L.  actrix. 

Actif,  adj.  active;  from  L.  activus. — Der. 


Action,  sf.  an  action ;  from  L.  1 

AotivitB,s/  activity;  from  L.'activitater 
Actrioe,  sf.  an  actress;  from  L.  actricem 
Aotuaire.  sm.  an  actuary;  from  Engl,  act 

try  H  »8). 
Actual,  adj.  real,  actual ;  from  L.  actuali 

—Der.  attualM,  oenailcment. 
Adage,  sm.  an  adage,  saying;  fr.L.adagiura. 
t  Adagio,   snt.    (Mns.)   an    adagio,   slow 


dagio,  : 


ing  ai  one  1  ease,  leisurely. 
Adapter,  va.   to  adapt;   from  L.   adap 
*---. — Der,  adaputiaa. 


,  sf.  addition;  from  L.  addi- 
tions in. — Der.  addtiiwiatl,  additions. 

Adept©,  sm,  an  adept;  from  L.  adcptus 
(one  who  has  obtained  knowledge  of  i 
subject). 

Adherent,  „,,.  >n  adherent;  from  L.  ad- 
haercntcm.      Sccadhtrtr. 

Adherer,  wi.  to  adhere ;  from  L.  adhae- 
rere.— Der.  adkiremx. 

Adhesion,  if.  adhesion;   from  L>  adhae- 

Adieo,  adv.  adieu,  farewell ;  corapd,  of  a  and 
Bieu,  q.  v.  Sp.  adios  it  a  similar  compd. 
of  a  and  Dim,  and  It.  addia  of  ad  and 
Dia.  All  these  forms  are  the  products  of  an 
elliptical  expression,  such  aa  soya  &  Dim,  or 
jt  mix  rtcommandi  a  Ditu.  The  (act  that 
the  Prov.  keeps  the  whole  phrase  in  its 
i  Dieit  datz  confirms  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  word, 

Adipeux,  adj.  fat,  adipose;  from  L.  adi- 
pomi.     For  vena —  tux  see  5  119. 

Adjacent,  adj.  adjacent;   from  L.   idja- 


ADDITION-—ADORA  TION. 

AdmlnlstrfbteUT,   m.  an    administ 
Admlniatratlf.  adj.  a. 


i  "3. 

Administration,  s/.  administration ;  from 

Adininiatrar,    vs.    to    administer;    from 

ADMIRABLE,  adj.  admirable,  wonderful; 
I,  achnirabilom,  trv  dm  —  m  ($  16R), 
9m  =  aW»  (S  si),  whence  amiraUe. 
einsertionofrfbytheLatinistssee  |  56, 
3—Der.  oAmroWement  (5  «S). 

Admfrateur,    n,   an   admirer ;    from   L. 


Adjoctif,  ■ 
jec 


ADJOINDRE,  va.  to  assign  as  a  colleague ; 
from  L.  adjimgero.  For  jungSro  ~join- 
dri  see  jrAndrt.  For  ad]  =  o/  see  55  119, 
iso.  For  the  return  *j  =  adj  tee  5  56, 
Dote  3— Der.  adjoint  (i  187), 

Adjonction,  i/,  addition  ;  from  L.  adjuiic- 

tAdjudant,  sm.  an  adjutant;  from  Sp. 
ayudanU,  an  aide-de-camp,  a  word  recon- 
structed under  the  influence  of  Lit.  adju- 
tantem*.  the  original  of  the  Sp.  word. 
The  doublet  of  this  word  (a  is,  note  3)  is 
aidant,  q.  V. 

ADJUGER,  va,  to  adjudge,  grant  (as  a  con- 
tract,  etc.),  knock  down  (at  an  auction) ; 
from  L.  adjudjaare,  by  dj-=J  (§5  119, 
iao),  whence  ajugitr  :  KKJugtr.  For  the 
return  j  =  dj  lee  5  56,  note  3, 

Adjurer,  va.  to  adjure;  from  L.  ad' 
jrjrare  (|  S63). 

ADMETTRE,  va.  to  admit.  It  amndlUr; 
from  L.  admittere.  This  word  wit  first 
reduced  to  emitters  in  Merov.  Lit. ;  we 
End  amissarius  for  admlflsarraa  In  the 
Salic  Law,  rl.  5  5  ;  whence  O.  Fr.  amatrt, 
by  mittero  =  main  :  sec  mtltrt.  In  16th 
cent,  the  d  was  reinserted  by  the  Lat 
h  56,  note  3). 

Adtnlnlcule,    sm.     1    support;    frot 
idmirjlculurn. 


Admiration,  sf.  a 
Admirer,  sin.  t 


ition ;  from  L.  a  d- 


from  L.  adrr 
nfmirible,  -ateur,  -atif,  -alio 

Admonestation,  sf.     See  admontsttr. 

Admoneeter,  va.  to  admonish.  L.  a 
duc-fd.  through  its  p.  p.  1 
1   frequentative    idmoaita 

be   Execut.    88).     Adm 
corrupted    to    admonist 

which  is  a  term  of  jurisprudence  =  to  repri- 
mand judicially,  whence  the  later  and  mors 
general  sense  of  to  admonish  (§  13). 
Adolescence,   sf.    youth;    from    L.    ado- 
Adolescent,  sm/.  a  youth,  (tripling,  young 

girl;  fromL.  adoleicentem. 
+  Adoniaer,  tm.  to  dress  another  with  ex- 
treme care;  rejlrxivt  s'adoniner,  to  be 
too  neat  and  tine  in  dress,  to  make  oneself 
an  Adonis ;  from  L.  Adonla,  the  beautiful 
youth  whom  Venus  loved. 
ADONNER  (S'),  vpr.  to  give  oneself  up  to.  See 
don,  and  for  ed  =  a  see  Hist  Gram.  p.  177, 
Adopter,  viri,  to  adopt,  to  choose  ;  from 

L.  adoptare.— Der.  adoption,  adopdf. 
AdoptiC  adj.   adoptive;    from   L.   adopt- 
ions.   ForiTru  =  i/see  $  113. 
Adoption,  ;/.   adoption ;   from    L.    adop- 

Adorable,  adj.  adorable ;  from  L.  adora- 

bilil.     For  abiiia  =-- nWf  see  I  51. 
Adorateur,  sm.  an  adorer ;  from  L.  ador- 


ADORER — AtFETE. 


Adorer,  va.  to  "adore ;  from  L.  adorare. 

ADOSSER,  bj.  to  lean  the  back  against.  See 
dot,  mid  for  »d  =  o  Ke  His:,  Gram.  p.  177. 

ADOUBER,  va.  In  Old  French,  to  dub,  in 
the  phrase  adoubtr  chevalier,  to  strike  the 
knight  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  u  he  ii 
being  armed ;  alio  to  hammer,  strike,  in  the 
tea  phrase  adoubtr  It  coq  a"urt  vaisseau,  i.  e. 
to  repair  it.  Used  alto  in  playing  chess, 
when  a  player  touches  a  piece  without 
moving  it  Sp.  adobar.  It.  addobbare. 
Aduber  (nth  cent.,  Ch.  de  Roland,  54)  is 
a  compd.  of  a  and  of  a  form  timber',  of 
Germ,  origin,  at  are  many  terms  of  feudal 
use  and  of  seafaring  (5  2?).  A.S.dubban. 
to  strike,  beat,  hammer,  whence  the  two 
tenses  of  the  Fr,  verb.  For  adubtr  —  adobir 
(1.2th  cent.),  and  then  for  adobtr— adoubtr 
see  {  93. — Det.  Tadoubtr  (Hist.  Oram, 
p.  179). 

ADRAGANT,  an.  gum  Iragacanth,  a  corrupt 
form  of  Or.  Tpa-fOKavBa. 

ADRESSE,  verba!  if.  (I)  address,  direction; 
(a)  dexterity;  from  adretstr.  For  ad  =  a 
see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  177. 

ADRESSER,  va.  to  address,  send.  See  drtner. 

ADROIT,  adj.  adroit,  dexterous.     See  droit. 
— Der.  lufroirement  (§  1 25). 
'  Adtller,  va.  to  flatter ;  from  L.  adulari.— 
Der.  ooWatioa  (5  232,  note  4),  wfiuatcnr 

(5  «7)- 

Adulte,  adj.  full  grown  ;  from  L.  adultui. 

Adulttre,wi.  an  adulterer;  from  L.  adulter, 

at  if  from  a  form  adulterins*.    Aduliere 

perly  formed  from  adulter. — Der.  aduileria. 
Adveulr,  in.  to  happen,  fall  out,  befall ;  from 

L.adreuire.  It  it  a  doublet  of  avtnir,  q.  v. 
Adventice,    adj.    adventitious;    from    L. 

Adverbe.sm.  an  adverb;  from  L.  adverb- 
iura. — Der.  ooVanKaL 

Adverse,  adj.  adverse,  opposite ;  from  L. 
adversus.  It  it  a  doublet  of  averse,  q.  v. 
— Der.  nnWsaire  (at  if  from  a  L.  adver- 
■aril*,  i  197,  note  i.and  §  198;  doublet 
of  O.  Fr.  aversier).  aaVn-site  (f,  230). 

Advertance,  sf.  the  act  of  attending  to  a 
thing;  the  opposite  to  inadvertance,  q.v. ; 
fromL.  advertantia*. 

Aerer,  10.  (i>  to  ventilate,  (a)  Chera.  to 
aerate;  from  L.  aerate,  from  aer  (air), 
whence  the  compds.  aerial,  airiformt,  etc. 

A6rolithe,  sm.  an  aerolite  ;  from  Gr.  djjp 


id  Aiftw. 


;    from  Or. 


Aerostat,  m.  an  air  balloon ;  from  Gr.  H,f 

.Affability,  if.  affability,  gracjoutneti ;  from 
L.  affabilitatem(S  230). 

AFFABLE,  adj.  affable,  courteous;  from  L. 
afF&bilia  (easy  of  access  for  speech).  For 
df-ff  see  f,  168.  For  -a-billa,  =■  -obit 
see  |  51 ;  see  also  able.  (Words  thus 
regularly  contracted  must  be  distinguished 
from  learned  words  ending  in  -abilt,  as 
habilit,  habile;  the  reasons  for  their  ex- 
clusion are  given  in  the  Introduction,  §  jj.) 
The  Fr.  uses  the  suffix  -able  to  form  nume- 
rous adji.,  specially  from  verbs ;  thus  from 
attaqutr,  durer,  manger,  etc.,  it  forms 
attaqvablt,  durable,  mangeablt,  etc  Here- 
in it  only  carries  out  a  very  marked  tendency 
of  the  Last  ages  of  the  Empire,  in  which  we 


find  it. 
affirm 


are  found  in  Virgilius  the  grammarian. 
AFFADIR,  va.  to  make  insipid,  to  cloy.     Sec 
foot.     For  df-ff  see  §  168.— Der.  qffad- 


(5  «S). 
AFFAIRE,  if.  business,  occupation.     In  O.  Fi. 

more  properly  written  of  aire,  a  compd.  of 

a  and /ai™.     Der.  affairi. 
AFFAISSER,  va.  to  weigh  down.     See  faU. 

—Der.  a/aisHment  (,  215). 
AFFAITER,  va.  to  deprive  a  bird  of  its  prey 

(In  falconry)  ;   from   L.  affectare.      For 

B  —  ai   tee    §    63   and   for   loss   of  o  see 

AFFALER,  va.  to  lower  (a  rope),  to  drive 
towardt  the  shore  (of  the  wind).  A  word 
of  Low  Dutch  origin,  Flem.  afhalat,  10 
haul  down. 

AFFAMER,  va.  to  starve.    See/oint. 

Affecter,  va.  to  affect ;  from  L.  affectare. 
doublet  of  ajfailtr.—Dti.  of- 


£ati 


"tt»3*. 


a  4). 


Affection,  if.   affection;    from    L.    affec- 
tionem.— Der  affertucuz,  from  L.  affec- 

Afferent,  adj.  contributory ;  fromL.  affer- 

AFFERMER,   va.   (1)  to  lease,  let;  (1)  to 

hire.     Sttfirmi. 
AFFERMIR.  im.  to  strengthen,  confirm  ;  see 
fermt.     Affermir  is  a  doublet  of  aftrmer. 


,& 


AFFETE,   adj.    affected,    AFFETERIE,    */. 
affectation ;     der.    from     O.   Fr.     affcler. 


which  from  L. 


the  preceding  vowel  by  adding  an 

Lat.,  in  which  mileditus  oil  vised  for 
maledictus;  it  caa  also  be  triced  in 
dais,  Lat.  u  in  litii,  artus,  fultus,  for 
the  old  sictil,  arclus,  fuktus. 

AFFICHE,  verbal  </.  of  affidur  ({  184),  a 
placard,  posting-bill. 

AFFICHER,  va.  to  slick  (bills).     SeejicSer. 

t  Affidv.  on.  and  oaj.  (1)  a  trustworthy 
agent,  (l)  trusty;  from  i6tb-cent.  It.  ajfi- 
dato.     Affile  it  a  doublet  of  0.  Fi.  ajfie. 

Affller,  to.  to  sharpen,  whet.     SeejW. 

AFFILIER,  va.  10  affiliate,  adopt;  from  L. 
■dflliare.  This  word  ii  of  early  use  in 
Lat.  1  it  occurs  in  Gains,  '  De  adoptms 
hoc  at  adfilititiH.'  To  be  affiliated  into 
•  corporation,  properly  meani  to  be  re- 
ferred as  one  of  the  ions  of  thai  corpor- 
ation. For  dS^Jf;a  §  168.— Der.  ajpli- 
atfon  (T  J3a,  note  4). 

AFFINER.   kj.  to   refine.      See  fit.— Da. 


raff*. 


it6,   sf.   al 
n  L.  affini 


nity,   1 


Afflrmer,  va.  to  affirm;  from  L.  affirm- 

are. — Der.  Herniation,  -atif. 
AFFLEURER,  va.  to  level.     See  fleur. 
Affliger.no.  to  afflict ;  from  L.  affligere. 

AffOgtr  it  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  afflirt.— 

Der.  affliction. 
Affluer,  int.   to   flow,    fall    into ;    from    L. 

afflnere.— Der.   affluent    (§    186),   -ence 

(i  10a). 
AFFOLER,  va.  to  make  one  dote  on.     See 

fou. — ~D&.  itiffoler  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  179). 
AFFOUAGE,  sm.  the  right  of  cutting  wood 

for  fuel  in  a  forest.  The  Lat.  fbona  (see/™) 


Bflooationm  becomes  affouag:     For  o- 

,    AFFRANCHIR,   va.  to  free;    -ISSEMENT 

Mm.  enfranchisement.     See-franc. 
1    AFFOURCHER,    va.    to    let    astride.       Sea 
fourth*. 

AFFRETER,  va.  to  freight.     Ste  fret. 

AFFREUX,  adj.  frightful,  horrible;  from  a 
sobst.  affirt.  fright,  used  as  late  as  the  17th 
cent,  by  Bossuet;  in  the  18th  cent,  by 
S.  Simon,  in  the  phrase  La  affrts  dt  la 
marl.  Affreux  comes  from  affre,  as  dam-tux 
from  dartre. — Der.  o^rsusemeat. 

Affre,  sf.  fright,  terror,  in  O.  Fr.  afre, 
comes  from  O.  H.  G.  aver,  Conor.  10  etv'r, 
whence  afrt  (§  10)  ;  at  liber  has  produced 
livrt,  glabef,  glabre, 

AFFRIANDER,  va.  to  make  dainty,  entice. 
See/riand. 

f  Affront,  ant.  an  affront,  insult,  shame  ; 
brought  in  in  the  16th  cent,  from  It. 
affranta  (j  35). — Der.  affronter,  qffrostieur. 

AFFUBLER,  va.  to  wrap  up,  muffle  ;  from 
Low  L.  offlblare,  contr.  from  afflbularo  * 

quo  in  curia  afflbulatns  erit'),  compd. 
of  class.  Lat.  fibulare.  This  word  it 
a  singular  example  of  the  changes  in  meaning 
which  we  have  noticed  (5  13).  The  signi- 
fication of  fibulare,  to  clasp,  was  enlarged 
to  that  of '  to  dress '  in  afabulajo  ;  and  in 
the  Fr.  affubler,  which  at  first  meant  simply 
to  dress,  it  took  (in  the  16th  cent.)  the 
sense  of  dressing  absurdly,  muffling  up. 

For  the  dropping  of  the  short  atonic  u. 
immediately  before  the  tonic  syllable  in 
afflb(u)laTB-£!jfirWsr  see  $  51.  For  the 
change  of  i  into  u  cp.  bibebat,  buvaii, 
flmarin  m  ,/umitr,  and  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  51 . 


hthes 


)  the 


tberight 

To  get  from  the  Lat. 

nam  his  gone  through  three  changes  : — 

1.  The  suffii  -■tiaum  (afCbo-atloum  — 
affix-age)  becomes  -age  ($  148).     For  the 

a.  The  medial  a  of  a£fo(o>tieum  disap- 
pears, as  la  allocate,  allouer  (J  139):  this 
is  usually  the  case  with  those  words  whose 
medial  consonant  precedes  the  accented  1 

3,  The  Lat.  o  become*  on :  thus  finally 


affOt, 

Seeytfc.        " 
AFF0TER,  va.  to  mount  a  gun,  set,  sharpen 

(tools).     See/Or.    ' 
AFIN,  conj.  to  the  end  (that).    From  a  and 

fit,  q.». 
fAga,  sns.    an   agha  (military   officer},    a 

Turkish  word  (|  30). 
AGACER,  va.  to  set  00  edge.     It.  agazzarc, 

ham  O.  H.  G.  kazjan  (J   10),   to   harry, 

whence  regularly  kacer.     This  verb,  compd. 

with    a,    becomes  ahacer,  which,  through 

the   aspirate    sound,    became    transformed 

+  Agape,  sf,  a  love-feast ;  from  Gr.  A-yairii 


«J   . 


a  mushroom,  fungus ;    from  L. 


16 


A  GASSE — AQENOaiLLER. 


A0AS5E,  if.  a  magpie ;  from  O.  H.  G.  ogal- 
ttra  (S  10). 

AGATE,  if.  agate;  from  L.  achates.  Foi 
the  change  of  oh  into  g  ks  5  1 29. 

AGE,  tin.  age.  The  circumflex  accent  thews 
thai  a  letter  has  been  suppressed :  and  10  we 
find  in  the  1 6  th  cent,  the  word  written  aagi ; 
in  the  1 2th  ceu;.  tag «;  in  the  nth  cent,  (in 
the  Chanson  de  Roland)  td agt, from  common 
Lat.  aetationm*,  deriv.  form  of  aetatem. 
Foe  the  fill  of  the  Lat.  medial  t,  ae(t)a- 
ticum.  —  crfagr,  tag;  aagi,  age,  ice  §  117. 
For  the  change  of  the  Lat.  suffii  -aticum 
"I    (aat-aUcum.,    id-age)    tea    j 


MS. 


0  tee  how  this 
ihow.e.g.rol. 


took  place,  a 

by   Cicero  it 

became  vatage  eight  centuries  later:    toih- 

ticot   being   accented  on   the   antepenult, 

the  short  penultimate  i  disappears    (see  § 

51);     volat'cot    then    becomes    volafg. 

(o  changed  into  jf,  see  j  117),  and  lastly 

On    thit    model   many   Fr.    words   have 
been  formed,  at  moiaU-agt,  from  moviUtr, 


anges 


The  P 


the  Fr.  terminatk 
white  we  find  u] 
Low  Lat.  forms  ai 


fromagium,  etc.,  which  are  only  Fr.  words 
wrapped  np  in  a  Latin  termination  by  the 
clerks  at  a  time  when  no  one  knew  the 
origin  of  these  words,  or  of  their  formative 
tuffix.  This  distinction  between  the  late 
Lat.  which  gave  birth  to  the  Fr.  language, 
and  the  Low  Lat.  remodelled  on  Fr.  forms, 
it  most  important  for  the  historical  trady 
of  the  Fr.  language,  and  the  student  ought 
to  have  it  alwayt  in  his  mind. 
AGENCER,  va.  to  arrange,  dispose  gracefully; 
from  Low  L.  agentime*,  deriv.  of  gen- 
tua*.     See  gent. 


In  pasting  from  -tla  to  -te  this  word  hat 
undergone  two  successive  changes : — 

I.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Lat.  o  was  always  pro 
noanced  k  before  all   vowelt :    fecerunt. 


follow 


gatio 


ibya 


wel  (o-ia,  0 


e  befor 


neptia 


in), 

oncd.  tn  (as  is 
irmulas,    where 

-io,  t-iu.  were 
Hi,  but  Eke  ft' 
1  by   Frankish 


1.  When  the  0  is  followed  by  one  of 
the  groups,  la,  is,  io,  iu,  and  forms  the 
combinations  nia,  cie,  cio,  oin — ci  is 
usually  changed  into  a  toft  s,  si,  f,  and 
the  Lat.  i  it  dropped;  as  in  macioni,  ma- 
f 01s ;  provincial!,  provenfal ;  snspicio- 
nem,  mupfon;  crescioncm*,  ctmsob, etc. 
Thenceforward  ti,  which  (when  followed 
by  an  a,  o,  or  u)  is  identical  with  cd  (at 

shown  above),  mutt,  like  cd,  drop  the 


d  becon 


,  hard  1, 


which 


takes  place  with  -tea, 
(ea,  bo,  en,  becoming  is,  io,  in 
be  teen  under  abrigir;  cp.  alto  ■ 
Dim,  for  Dens,  mint  for  men: 
ent  Lat.  inscriptions) :   then  si 


,  linteolus 
,    lintiolut,    a 


rendered 
of  change  of 


splat 


etc.    See  Hist.  Gram.  p.  61. 

The  change  of  ti  into  soft  >,  at  in  acn- 
tiare,  aiguiser,  is  uncommon.  See  Hist 
Gram.  p.  191. — Der.  agent,  agmct,  agatce- 

+  Agenda,  tm. a  little  book  for  memoranda. 

It  is  the  L.  woid  agenda. 
AQENOUILLER  (S"),  vpr.  to  kneel;  from  L. 


ftdcenttmlftri*,  ml  in  Tenullian,  '  Pretby- 

tens  advolvi  et  caris  Dei  ndgenionlmi.' 

See  gtnauil. 
Agglomerei-.  va.  to  agglomerate,  collect; 

from  L,  agglomerare.     For  dg^ggsce 

5  1 68. — Dei.  agglommtion. 
AgKlutiner,  va.  lo  g'ae   together,   unite; 

bom    L.     agglntinare.— Der.   aggUitin- 


l  L.  agilis.— Der. 


A  GGLOMEREK — AIDER. 
LawL. 


Agile,  adj.  a  gilt 
MgiliU  (S  130). 

t  Agio,  ™.  rale  of  exchange;  an  It.  word 
introd.  towardt  the  end  of  the  171b  cent, 
fr™o  "AT"0  (&  aS)-— Der.  ogrioter  (|  163), 
-*ge  (S  348),  -eur  £J  ai;). 

AGIR,  va.  to  let,  do;  from  L.  agsra. 
For  •—  i  lee  }  50.— Der.  agent,  from 
asjentem;    t»g»nd»   cannot   be  reck- 

Agltor,  va.  to  agitate,  Mir;    from  L.  agi- 

Agnat,  im.  an  agnate,  collateral  relation  on 
the  father't  tide;  from  L.  agnatut. 

AGNEAU,  in,  a  lamb  j  from  0.  Fr.  agnel, 
and  this  from  L.  agnellus,  1  preceded  by 
a  vowel  (at,  el,  il,  ol,  ul)  remains  un- 
changed in  Fr.  in  the  early  period  of  the 
language  (mollii,  rnol;  malva,  maim; 
poreellui,  poured);    then   wai    toftened 


»)t, 


1  the 


el  became  au,   lav,  at  in 

•!'• 

AGUETS,  im.  pi.  ambush, 

word  used  only 

in  the  pi.  in  mod.  Ft. 

to  be   lying   in    wait); 

n   O.  Fr.  it    bad 

0.  Fr.    el;    then   softened 

fot 

a    ling,    alio,   which   is 

used    u    late  u 

■  (» 


the  most  part  into  -tau,  -au,  ai  bellus, 

3.  Lat.  11  became  eu  in  cap  ill  us.  ehnmi, 

o.  on,  in  basil'ca,  basocki.  and  fil'caria, 
fomgire,  which  wai  written  mote  correctly 
feugirt  in  O.  Fr. 

4.  Lat.  ol  became  on  in  colil(-eaulis), 
cioK,  etc.;  n  in  mol'narius,  nsomMr,  etc. ; 

5.  Lat.  nl    became   on  in    bolicare, 
0  in  rtmorqui  (O.  Fr.  remolqve)  fi 


npd.  oF  ad  and  Low 

L.  grappa*,  a  word  found  in  documents 

of  the   ;ih  cent.      Grappa    comes    from 

O.  H.O.  brapfa  (,  »t>).— Dtr.  agrafa. 
AgTaire,  o<#.  agrarian;  from  L.  agrariui. 

Agraire  it  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  agrier. 
AOORAND1R,  00.  to  enlarge;  -1SSEMENT, 

int.  Increase,  aggrandisement     See  grand. 
AGREABLE,    adj.    agreeable ;    der.    from 

ttgrier.    like  gneablt   from    guier. — Der. 

iiiagriable  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  178,  8.) 
AGREER,  va.  to  neciM  favourably,  accept 

(lit.  -prendre   a   gri).      See    gri.— Der. 

agre'ment,  detafre'ment. 
Agroger,  ua.  to  admit,  incorporate  (into  a 

public  body);  from  L.  aggregare.— Der. 

agrigi  (of  which  agrigat  il  a   doublet). 

ogrrfgation. 
AGREMENT,  sm.  consent,  approbation.    See 

agrirr. — Der.  agrejaailci. 
AGRfiS,  tm.  pi.  rigging,  tackling.     See  grier. 
Agreseuur,   ins.    an   aggressor;    from   L. 

aggrettorem   (6  137).— Der.  agrefooa, 

Agreste,  orf;".  rustic;  from  L.  agreitii. 
Agricole.  adj.  agricultural;  from  L.  agri- 
cola.     The  Lat.  subtt.  has  become  a  Fr. 


AgTOaome,  tm.  an  agriculturist  ;  from 
Gr.  d-fjiwoiiut  (which  from  aypfii  and 
rd><)  (S  11). 

AGUERR1R,  vc 


Agonie,  */.  agony,  struggle  againit  death ; 

from  Gr.  dyairia. — Der.  ayoaiser.  ;  " 

AGRAFE,  ■/.  a  hook,  clasp ;   O.  Fr.  agrafe,  \ 


Malhetbe,  QwosoTCaguet  d'uu  pirate  arrtta 
l*ur  voyage.  Ague!  it  the  verbal  sm.  (§  184) 
of  the  old  verb  aguttllr,  compd.  of  guitler, 
q.y. 

AHEURTER  (5'),  vpr.  to  be  bent  on,  ob- 

AHURIR,  va.  to  amaze.  The  word  hurt, 
originally  meaning  hair  standing  on  end, 
produced  ahuri  (la  gtnt  barbie  el  akurie, 
>a  folk  bearded  and  of  upstanding  locks.' 
il  in  Robert  le  Diable,  l.ith  cent.).  Ahuri 
later  received  the  sense  of  '  standing  on  end 
from  fright,'  then  'terrified';  and  lastly 
comes  the  vetb  in  its  modern  tense,  which  is 


AIEUL — AIOLE. 


Fr. 


,  baiular 


must   be  written  ajutaro, 

pronounced  J    between    twe 

Fur  this  cause  raja,  f 

la  re,    have    become 

(O.  Fr.  bote),  mart, 

pruned,  rail,    boia. 

To  pus  from  alutare  to  aider  we  Grid 

two  philological   changes:    (i)  the  loss  of 

the  u,  alutai-e  becoming  Bltara  (}  52); 

(a)  the  change  of  t  into  d  «  117),  then 

aidtr  by  axe  -  tr,  §  263. 

I.  Lou  of  then.  We  hare  teen  (5  52) 
that  every  vowel  immediately  preceding  the 
tonic  vowel  (like  the  i  of  sanit  item),  dis- 
appears in  Fr,  if  short  (san-t-tatein  — 
son/e).  remains  if  long  (caem-6-te 


popular  Lat.  had  a  form  avjna,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  sth-ceut,  documents. 
(Such  double  forms  as  avion  ai 


Wfl™>    This 
ic  rowel  has  o 


!  few  e 


a  long 


traction  il  quite  modem,  and  the  long  a 
vowel  remained  in  O.Fr.; — courtier,  str 
umpfon,  lorcin,  were  in  O.  Fr,  more 

words  had  already  lost  this  king  a 
vowel,  and  the  Fr.  simply  reproduced 
irregularity,    and   could   do    nothing   else  ; 


a  for 


losyni 


2.  The  softening  of  the  t  into  d.  Alt 
tare  having  become  alt-are  changes  in 
aldare.  This  softening  had  already  take 
place  in  common  Lat.,  in  which  it  was  ye: 
frequent,  especially  when  the  t  lay  betwei 


a-iption  of  a 


n  is  foun 


,    lin 


1  Lot,; 


«  lute 


c.)  From  this  form  aviua  the 
Romans  made  the  derivative  aviolna,  by 
adding  the  dim.  suffix  -olu»  (cp.  gladi- 
olus, filiolus,  lasciniolos,  etc).  Avi- 
oIub,  properly  '  a  little  grandfather,*  scoii 
supplanted  avius,  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  tendency  to  use  diminutives.     See 

in- 

In  the  passage  from  aviolua  to  mod 
(O.  Fr.  tuoi,  Prov.  atiinf,  forms  which  help 
to  explain  that  transition),  there  were  two 
philological  changes ! — 

1.  The  medial  v  was  dropped:  a(v)i<iltiK, 
<Stid,  as  pa(v)ooem,  pnon  ;  pa(v)orem, 
ptur,  etc.  (I  141).  This  dropping  of  v 
between  two  vowels  was  not  tare  in  Lat.  ; 
the  Class.  Lat  said  bourn  for  bo(r)nm, 
audi!  for  audi(v)i.  redii  for  redi(v)i  ; 
and  this  tendency  became  yet  mote  marked 
in  popular  Lat.,  where  we  find  rins  for 
ri(v)us,  >ii  for  a(v)is.  aUo  noember 
for  no(v)ember  in  Inscriptions;  and  in 
the  7th  cent,  paonem  for  pa(*)onem  in 
the  Cassel  Glosses. 

1.  Aviolus  thus  reduced  to  aiolua, 
produced  the  O.  Fr.  triol,  which  became  aims' 
by  softening  the  o  into  eu  (see  aceueiliir). 
On  this  change  of  the  suffix  -olns  into 
-ml  two  remarks  are  needed;  (1)  suffijes 
in  -iolufl  (and  with  these  may  be  classed 
those  in  -eolua,  for  they  were  eaily  changed 
into  -iolus,  as  is  shown  by  the  Inscriptions, 


iolus 


reolui 


quatuor,  which,  regularly,  should  have 
been  quatraginta,  quatratus.  For  the 
full  history  of  the  Lat.  t  see  §  1 17, 

Dei.  aide,  verbal  subst.  of  aidtr,  aidant, 
which  it  a  doublet  of  udjudanl,  q.  v. 
AIEUL.  on.  a  grandfather ;  from  L.  aviolua. 
By  the  aide  of  the  data,  foim  tsvua,  the 


and  the  Cassel  Glosses,  which  have 
linciolo  for  linceolo,  etc.)  were,  about 
the  7th  cent,  subjected  to  a  change  which 
turned  the  two  short  syllables  I  6  into  a 
single  long  syllable  10  ;  so  that  these  words 
were  no  longer  accented  -iolus,  bat  -i61us : 
(2)  these  suffixes  in  Fr.  became  -ad,  -eurf, 
or  -ol;  as  in  nviolus,  aUul ;  capreolus, 
chtvrnul ;  lusciniolus,  rossignoJ  (§  »£})- 
AIGLE,  iri.  an  eagle ;  from  L.  agnila.  Re- 
gularly contracted  into  an/la,  (see  role  in 
J  52),  the  Lat.  aquila  has  also  undergone 
two  changes  in  its  transit  into  Fr. :  (1)  the 
accented  a  became  of,  and  (2)  the  11  be- 
came g-. 

I.  The  Lat.  accented  a  became  Fr.  ai, 
when  short,  as  in  Smo,  ainu  ;  when  long 
by  nature,  as  in  claim,  clair ;  when  long 
by  position,  as  in  acrern,  ajgrt  (%  54I. 
The  atonic  Lat.  a  becomes  of  in  Ft.  when 


lilt 


d  fas 


i.  q.  (equivalent  to  the  hard  o)  becomes 
g,  ao/Is,  aiglt  (S  lag)  j  or  rather  ed 
becomes  gl,  and  has  thus  undergone  the 
same  change  as  has  befallen  the  corre- 
sponding el,  which  hit  become  gl  in 
ecclesia,  iglise  (5  119).  Thus  many 
French  persons  still  pronounce  the  words 
nine  claude  as  rtint  glaudt,  etc. 

AIGLON,  am.  a  little  eagle,  eaglet;  dim.  of 
aigle,  q.  v.;  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
sufiii  -on,  as  in  Soon,  cAor  on,  oursQH,  raion, 
from  &u,  rlor,  ours,  ror.  This  suffii  -on  it 
derived  from  the  Lat.  suffix  -ojem,  which 
was  oted  for  the  tame  purpose ;  from  labu- 
lum,  sable,  land,  the  Romans  formed 
labnlonem,  sablon.  Aiglon  u  a  doublet 
of  aqtalon,  q.  v. 

AIGRE,  adj.  add,  sour ;  from  L.  mtrem. 
For  a  —  ai  see  $  54;  for  bard  c=g  $  119. 
Aigre  is  a  doublet  of  acre,  q.  v. — Der. 
oi^reur,  aigreict,  aigrii,  aigremcat. 

A1GREFIN,  m.  a  sharper,  swindler.     Origin 


AILERON. 

dropped  the  liar 
Acutns  mutt 

form  aigvd  before  reaching  m>u,  as  vir- 
tutem,  cornutum,  canutum,  became  ver- 
bid, tornud,  chtnud,  and  then  vitlu,  conn, 
chirm.— Der.  The  only  word  derived  from 
aigu  is  the  verb  aiguistr,  from  L.  aouti- 
are*.  We  have  just  seen  how  acutua 
became  aigu  :  for  the  change  of  the  ter- 
r  (or  of  Lat.  -ti 


AIGRETTE,  sf.  an  egret,  a  kind  of  white 
heron,  whose  head  is  tufted  with  feathers, 
which  have  come  to  take  the  same  name. 
Menage,  in  the  17th  cent.,  said,  II  y  a 
ttrtaints  plumes  en  deux  coilez  des  mills 
mr  It  (foi  di  /'aigrette,  qui  son/  diliits  et 
blanches  el  qui  sunt  vendues  bien  chtres  is 
tasefavs  de  Turquie. 

The  O.H.G.  kiegro  (a  heron)  (§  37)  bc- 
came  Fr.argr*,of  which  aigretleU  the  di 
meaning  a  little  heron.     (For  dim.  su 
in  -est*  see  $  1S1.)    This  O.  H.  O.  htigro 
became  in  Low  L.  aigronem,  in  the  10th 
cent    aironem,   whence    O.  Ft,    heart 
15th  cent,   heron.      The  reduction  of 
into  r  may  be  found  in  peregrinus,  fill 
<S  UO 

AIGU,  adj.  sharp,  pointed;  from  L.  aont 
For  •  =  ai  see  S  54,  for  o  -g  \)  1 19 inote. 


O«(|»oi),0r(to1 


:.nbj«: 


re)  the  dropping  of  the  Lat.  dental 
did  not  take  place  in  the  passage 
Lit.  to  Fr. ;  t  was  first  changed  intc 
Merovingian  Lat.  (see  under  aider) 
this  d  remained  in  the  earliest  O.  Fr.  1 

thus  spitha,  natum,  bonorata,  became 
tpada,  nadum,  honorada,  whence 
the  O.Fr.  forms  espede,  nid,  honotede,  which 
after    the    beginning    of    the    1 1th    cent. 


od.  Fr., 


aigle.     The  word  aigue, 

llaces,  as  Aigues-Morlis,  Chaudes-Aigues ; 
ind  in  a  certain  number  of  derived  words, 
is  aiguiire,  a  water-vessel,  ewer ;  aiguade, 
1  water  supply  (for  ships  at  sea)  j    aigue- 

iqua-marina  or  beryl;    aiguayer.  to  wash 

AIGUE-MARINE,'   sf.     aqua-marine.       See 

A1GCTIERE,  sf,  a  jug,  ewer.     See  aigue. 

AIGUILLE,  sf.  a  needle;  from  L.  acucla*. 
The  Lat.  acieiUa,  dim.  of  acus,  which, 
like  10  many  diminutives,  has  taken  the 


a  (see  I  It 


,  bad  I' 


forms,  acinnla  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  'oportet  earn  usque 
ad  aoioulara  capitis  in  domo  mariti,'  and 
acucula,  which  was  soon  contracted  into 
aeuela  (for  the  law,  see  |  51).  For  a  =  oj 
see  ,  54;  for  e=g,  |  119  ;  and  for  -uola 
—uille,$  158.— Dei.  aiguillic,aiguil!ate, 
aiguilloR,  aiguiffiti. 

AIGUILLEE,  sf.  a  needleful.     See  aiguille. 

AIGU1LLETTE,  sf.  a  little  needle;  dim. 
(§  281)  of  aiguille. 

AIGUILLON,  sm.  a  goad.  See  aiguille.— 
Der.  aiguillanei. 

AIGU1SER,  va.  to  sharpen.  See  aigu.— Der. 
•nfsiissment  (5  158). 

AIL,  sm.  garlic ;  from  L.  allium,  b y  11  =  1, 
and  by  a  =  ai,  through  attraction  of  the  i 
<S  54.  3).  ■*■  the  same  process  in  mol- 
liare*.  mouitler;  meliorum,  meilleut. 
Der.  aillide,  a  Provencal  form;  the 


O.  Fr.  form 


,g  aillie. 


AILE,  sf.  a  wing ;  from  L.  ala.  For  a  =  ai 
«e  $  54,  3— Der.  aili,  aileron. 

AILERON,  sm.  a  pinion ;  formed  from  ail*. 
like  buchernn  from  b6ehe,  chaperon  from 
chapt,  forgeran  from  forge,  moucheron 
from  tnouche,  mousseron  from  mousse,  pu- 
ceron  from  puce,  etc. 
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AILLE  T7RS — AIRAIIf. 


A1LLFCTRS,  adv.  elsewhere  :  from  L.  nlior- 
■um.  Foe  tt-ar  see  §  54,  3 ;  and  for 
o  =  re,  S  79. — Der.  d'aiilturs. 

AIMABLE,  adj.  amiable ;  from  L.  araabUis. 
For  -abi\ls  =  -able  see  $  51  and  5  150. 

AIMANT.sm.  a  loadstone,  magnet;  from  L. 
adamantem.  Aimanl,  in  0.  Fr.  aimant, 
Prov.  adiman,  has  lost  the  medial  Lat  d 
(lee  5  110);  a'aniEintein  neat  became 
O.  Fr.  aimanl,  by  changing  a  into  i; 
second  a  of  a(d)amantem  being  thus 
tinclly  represented  by  i :  this  change  is 
found  in  a  few  words — census,  t 
eariophyllum,  j-irojje;  avellana.ot 


.,  ftM| 


AIMER,  «,  10  love;  froi 


lelongi  to  the  Lat.  language 

vellina  or 

idus   from 

nicus  from  am 

atno,  dif-flcil 

s  from   fa- 

c.     Aimanl  ft  a 

doublet  01 

=  4  54-. 


L.  a: 


For 


AINE,  if.  the  groin;  corruption  of  0.  Fr. 
aign;  which  from  Lat.  inguinem.  In. 
glilnem  produced  aigne,  as  sanguin- 
em,  saigni.  Inguinem,  contracted  into 
iug*nem  (after  the  lav  given  S  51),  has 
become  aigm,  by  i-ai  (see  %  74),  and 
bjng— gWjti  may  be  seen  in  jungentem, 
joignatU;  tingentem,  rnyiHWr;  sangui- 

.   eldest.     O.  Fr. 


■he  common  Lat.  usually  said  ante  natus. 
In  the  7th  cent.  Isidore1  of  Seville  translate! 
antenatnt    by    privignui,    and    primo- 


w-tW, 


be,a 


(whence  putnt).     Jus 

and  younger  sons,  so  O.  Fr.  opposed  auiP. 
to  puis-ni  or  moins-ni.  The  same  di 
tinction  is  met  with  in  the  Coutumes  ' 
Beaumanoir,  where  the  rights  of  the  mm. 
are  legally  distinguished  from  those  of  tl 
p*is*i. 


The  form  aita-ni  wa)  changed  in  the 
4th  cent,  into  ais-ni  by  dropping  the  n, 
process  met  with  in  the  Lat. ;  for  while 
of  early  Lit.  read  formoniui, 
luotiens,  Class.  Lat. 


the 


e  for 


1.  qoo- 
irn,  the  Class,  forms, 

i,   were   reduced  to 

1  Varroi 


Festus,  and   Flavins  Caper  tell  u 
Merovingian  Lat.  carried  on  this  tendency: 
in  Chariularies  of  the  7th  cent  we  read 

mansisse,  etc.  The  following  is  the  full 
list  of  cases  in  which  this  reduction  takes 

vuturtl  sponsuj.^/owv;  constate, rodrrr; 
insula, i/c;  mi nisterium, milirr;  mensis, 
mois;  monaster ium,  moulitr;  peosum, 
poidt;  prensus  *,  prii ;  tensa,«ots«;  toii- 
sionem,  lotion ;  trans,  (res;  pageQiia, 
pays;  prensionem  *,  prison  ;  maosura, 
mainrf ;  pensarc,  ptstr;  mensnrare, 
mtsurtr;  turonensii,  tournois;  giac- 
censis*.  grigioU;  pensile*,  peiU.  Sea 
also  $  163. 

Such  modifications  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  period  of  a  language;  and  as  Lat.  andFr. 
a  re  successive  conditions  of  the  same  language, 
this  reduction  of  na  into  1  took:  place  not  only 
in  the  transition  from  Lat.  to  O.  Fr.,  but 
also  in  the  passage  from  O.  Fr.  to  mod. 
Fr. ;  aim-ni  became  ais-ni  in  the  14th. 
cent,  and  at  site  passed  intooW  in  the  17th. 
cent. — Der.  afaesie. 

AINSI,  adv.  so,  thus,  in  this  manner ;  O.  Fr. 
east,  further  back  itsi:  from  L.  in-sla- 
See  si.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  by  no- 
means  certainly  known. 

AIR,  sm.  air  ;  from  L.  aSf .  It  is  easy  to- 
see  how  air  came  to  bear  the  sense  of 
natural  disposition,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  Lat.  spisitus.  which  means  breath,, 
wind,  passion,  and  disposition  (§  15). 
The  musical  signification  of  the  word  wax- 
adopted  in  the  17th  cent,  from  the  It.  aria, 
which  is  also  derived  from  Lat.  aer  :  from, 
it  Fr.  air  has  taken  the  It.  sense,  thuugh  it 
has  retained  its  Fr.  form. 

AIRAIN,  im.  brass;  from  L.  aersmen.    The- 

levamen,  levain,  etc.  Just  as  the  suffix. 
-amen  became  -ait,  -aim,  -fa,  in  Fr.,  so 
the  corresponding  suffixes  -imen,  -araen. 


AIRE—ALCHIMIB. 


AIRE,  if.  an  eyry;  indirectly  from  the  Oerta. 

arm,  to  make  one'i  nest,  which  from  Genu. 

aar,  an  eagle  (5  to).— Der.  oirer. 
AIRE.  3/  a  barn-floor,  threshing-floor  j  from 
Area,  first  became  aria  by  the 


regular 


change   of  e 


abrtgir  and  agent 
by  *•><»  through  attraction  of  the  i,  a 
phenomenon  which  appeart  in  the  late  Latin 
from  nera  for  area  (5  54,  3).  Aire  it  a 
doublet  of  art. 

A1RELLE,  s/.  the  wbortte-beny.  Port.  mrtUa. 
Origin  unknown  (5  35). 

AIS,  in.  a  plank,  board ;  from  L.  assis.  For 
a*  —  i,  aee  patsus,  pas;  crassus,  grot-, 
pressus,  frit  ;  baisnt,  bus;  lassns,  las 
(§  149)-     For  a— ni  by  transposition  of  i 

,  "»  5  54.  3- 

AJSK,  j/.  satisfaction,  joy,  ease;  origin  un- 
known. It  mart  come  from  a  root 
common  to  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic; 
as  it  chewn  by  Gael,  adhait,  ease,  and 
A.S.  niS,  easy.  Cp.  It.  ogio,  Engl.  east. 
Der.  nise,  m'semeot,  stance,  malm's*,  mal- 
aisement. 

AISSELLE,  s/.  the  armpit ;  from  L.  axilla. 
For  a  =  <H*  aee  I  54,  3.  For  x— si,  cp. 
exagium,  tuai;  cxamen,  eaaim;  etc. 
II  >5°)-  This,  change  had  also  taken 
place  in  Lai. :  x,  which  is  in  fact  os.  was 
eaaily  assimilated  into  us.  In  Lat.  we  find 
the  forms  lassus,  assis,  cossim,  aide  by 
tide  with  laxus,  axil,  coxim  ;  the  In- 
scriptions give  ns  conflississet.  essor- 
ciita,  for  conflixisset,  exorciita,— and 
we  ha»e  in  MSS.  fra»inu>,  tossicum, 
for  fraxinos,  toxicum.  For  i-i  see 
i  73.     Aisstlle  is  a  doublet  of  axiUt,  q.». 

AJONC,  sns.  a  thorny  shrub,  also  called  the 
prickly  genista.  Origin  unknown  {,  35). 
SeejW. 

AJOURNER,  va.  to  adjourn ;  from  L.  ad- 
jonraare,  in  Charlemagne's  Capilulatief 
'qui  nun  erant  adiuxrmti.'  Sec  jour. — 
Der.  <n//owwrment. 

AJOUTER,  va,  to  add,  join  j  O.  Fr.  ajousUr, 
Prctv.  ajuaar,  from  L.  adjuxtare*.  The 
etymological  meaning,  which  11 '  to  pot  side 
by  aide,'  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Ilth  cent. ; 
thus  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  one  of  the 
peers  bids  the  French  s'ajouler  en  batatU* 
(jdace  themselies  in  rank,  side 
Adjuxtare.  which  become 
(for  dj=j  cp.  djurnnm*,  jour; 
jnm*.  org,;  assedjare*.  attiigm 
H  1  jo,  137),  produced  ajou&ttr  by 
(J  97),  and  by  x-  s  (to  be  met  with  in 


This  change  of  x  into  s  ($  150)  occuts  in 
Fr.in  axis.ai's;  buxus,tWj;  dextraiius*, 
destrier;    and   in    the  eight  O.  Fr.  words 

tare*,  (osier;  fraxinus.jVfsiu;  juxtare*. 
jousier;  deexdueere*,  desdmrt;  de- 
ex  vi  are*,  dewier;  exclusa,  tseluse,  which 
in  mod.  Fr.  have  lost  the  1  and  are  selier, 
boil;  taltr,  frint,  jotlur,  diduiri,  dfvier, 
(Mas*,  just  as  ajausler  has  become  ajouler. 
(For  the  dropping  of  s,  see  J  I48.)— Der. 
ajutage  for  a/outage  (§  148). 

AJUSTER,  va.  to  adjust.  See  jtule.— Der. 
ojusTage,  njusiraient. 

+  Alambic,  tm.  an  alembic,  a  still.  Thii 
word  was  introduced  in  the  1  ith  cent,  from 
the  alchemist's  Lat.  HJambiquni*,  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  instrument  itself, 
from  Ar.  al-mieis.  a  distilling  vessel  (§  30). 
— Der.  alambiover. 

ALANGUIR,  tin.  to  enfeeble.     See  languir. 

t  Al&rme,  if.  alarm,  a  military  term  in- 
troduced in  the  16th  cent.  (§  15)  from  Ital. 
all'armi,  a  word  of  similar  sense ;  literally 
a  cry  'to  arms,'  the  call  of  sentinels  surprised 
by  the  enemy.  For  expansion  of  sense 
see  §  13.  In  the  17th  cent,  alarms  was 
still  written  allarme,  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology. — Der.  alarmet,  alarmin* 
««7). 

ALBATRE,  tm.  alabaster;  from  Lit.  ala- 
bastrum,  written  albastrum  in  some 
Lat.  MSS.  For  this  dropping  of  a  see 
§  51,  and  accoialer;  for  the  tall  of  the 
■  see  i  I4S  and  ahime. 

AlfoatrOB.sm/.  an  albatross.  A  corruption  or 
the  Sp  alcalraz  (J  26}. 

Alberge,  if.  a  kind  of  peach;  from  Sp. 
alberckigo  (J  3  6). 

+ Albinos,  Mil.  an  albino,  a  word  Introduced 
in-  the  17th  cent,  from  Sp.  albino  (j  26). 

t  Album,  an.  an  album,  scrap-book;  from 
L.  album.  jiiWi  is  a  doublet  of  ante,  q.». 

Albumine,  if.  albumen;  from  L,  albumen 
Albumin/  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  avbaa. 

t  Alcade,  sib.  an  alcade;  from  Sp.  alcadi 
«  26). 

t  Alcali,  sm.  alkali,  a  word  introduced 
into  Fr.  through  alchemist's  Lat.  from 
the  Ar.  alcali,  salts  of  soda  (|  30).— Der. 

+  Alohimie,  if.  alchemy,  a  word  intro- 
duced into  Fr.  through  alchemist's  Lat.  from 
At.  al-ehymia  (§  30).— Der.  aiVAiniique. 
althimittt. 
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ALCOOL- 


+  AI000L  sm.  alcohol,  formerly  alcohol, 
an  alchemist't  word,  taken  (torn  Ac.  tilqohl 
(I  30). — Dec.  olcool'iqne,  a/muter. 

tAlooran,  am.  the  Konn;  from  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  inran,  reading  (§  30). 

fAIcOve,  s/.  an  alcove,  recess,  a  word 
introduced  in  the  16th  cent,  from  the  It. 
alcovo  ((  as). 

Alcyon,  tin.  the  kingfisher;  from  L.  hal- 
cyon e. 

Aleatoire,  adj.  uncertain,  depending  on 
chance;  from  L.  aleatorius. 

ALENE,  sf.  an  awL  O.  F.  aleaa.  from  O.  H.  Q. 
alasna,  a  transpoiition  of alajua  (f  20). 

ALF.NTIR,  va.  to  slacken,  formed  from  lent. 
Thii  word,  used  by  Corneille  and  Moliere, 
(arrive*  in  mod.  Fi.  in  the  cc-mpd.  ralmtir. 

ALENTOUR,  adv.  around,  round  about; 
O.  Fc  tt  I'mtour.     See  entour. 

tAlerte,  rnlirj.  j/.and  adj.  (1)  take  carel 
(al  an  alarm;  (3)  alert,  vigilant.  O.  Fr. 
allirii,  in  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  o  I'erte, 
originally  a  military  term,  borrowed  from 
It.  in  the  16th  cent.  (§  25)  from  the  cry 
alVertt  (take  caret).  So  the  it.  phrase  stare 
all'trta  means  '  to  stand  on  the  alert.' 

ALEVIN,  sm.  the  fry  of  fish ;  from  L.  alleva- 
mea,  For  the  termination  amen «-  in, 
tee  §  3i6. — -Dec.  alcana. 

Alexandria,  adj.  Alexandrine  (verse). 
Origin  unknown  (5  35),  though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  derivative  of  the  proper  name 
Alexandre. 

iAlezan,a(J/.sorre!(of  ahorse);  introduced 
in  the  17th  cent,  from  Ar.  ahlai  (5  30). 

t Algarade,  »/.  a  sudden  outburst  of 
temper;  introduced  in  the  17th  cent,  from 
Sp.  algarada  (§  26),  the  cry  of  horsemen 
u  they  rush  to  battle ;  a  term  originally  of 
Ar.  origin  (j  30). 

f  Algebra,  sf.  algebra;  from  medieval 
scientific  Lit.  algebra,  which  from  Ar. 
aldjabroun  (J  30). — Der.  algibrislc  (J 
JI7);  algibnaae  (§247,  note  4). 

fAlgUazil,  ™.  an  alguazil  (officer); 
a  Sp.  alguazil  (J  36). 


AUBORON,  tm.  a  wiseacre,  an.  Origin  un- 
known (S  35). 

t  Alidade,  a/ nreckonidg;  from  medieval 
scientific  Lat.  alidada*,  which  from  Ar. 
alidada  (J  30). 

Aligner,  va.  to  alienate,  transfer  property; 
from  L.  alienare. — Der.  oiiVjutioti,  aliin- 
able  (§  15°)-  The  sense  of  derangement 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Lat.  word  alio. 


ALIGNER,  va.  to  square,  draw  oat  by  line. 
See  ligne. — Der.  aligrument. 

Aliment,  sm.  aliment,  nourishment;  from 
L.  alimenlum. — Der.  alimtiUer,  -ation 
«  33a,  note  4). 

tAlinea,  adv.  (sf.)  a  paragraph ;  formerly 
a  liiua,  from  the  Lat.  a  linea,  used  in  dic- 
tation to  show  that  the  writer  mutt  break 

Ali quanta,  adj.  (Math.)  some;    from  L. 

All  quote,  adj.   (Math.)  aliquot;    from    L. 

ALITER,  va.  to  by  in  bed.     See  til. 

ALIZE  (also  written  alist),  if.  the  tote-tree 
berry;  of  Germ,  origin,  from  O.  H.  G. 
riira  (S  30).— Der.  aiuisr  (5  198). 

ALLAITER,  tm.  to  suckle;  from  L.  allae- 
tare.  For  et  =  it  see  §  119  and  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  50. — Der.  aflniMment. 

ALLECHER,  in.  to  allure,  attract ;  from  L. 
allBOtare.  The  very  unusual  change  of 
Ot  into  ch  is  10  be  found  also  in  flectere, 
flitMr;  reflectere,  refiichir;  impactare, 
empecker;  coactare*,  cavhtr. — Der.  al- 
rechement. 

ALLEGER,  va.  to  lighten,  ease;  from  L. 
alleviare.  AllevUre  became  ullevjare 
by  i-j  (,  68);  allevjare  became  alle- 
Jare,  and  then  alUgcr,  by  the  loss  of  v,  the 


form 


of  the 


nivea,  nivja,  neigt,  etc.  (Hirt.  Gram.  p. 
81).  This  lost  of  the  v  also  takes  place 
(1)  before  the  other  gutturals  (to,  vg),  as  in 
nav'gare,  nagcr;  (a)  before  the  dentals 
(Tt,  »d),  as  in  civ'tatem,  cil4;  (3)  before 
the  liquids,  as  in  jnv'nis,  jam*. — Der. 
nHeg-caoce,  alligtmtai. 

Allegorie,  ■/.  an  allegory;  from  L.  alle- 
goria. — Der.  aUlgoricfu,  oWeguriser. 

ALLEGRE,  adj.  brisk,  nimble,  lively.  O.  Fr. 
align,  from  L.  alaoris.  For  ■-*  tee  § 
54,  4;  for  or=gr  see  §  119. — Der.  al- 
Ugrement,  allignat. 

i  Allegro,  adv.  and  sm.  allegro ;  from  It 
allegro  «  tt). 

Alleguer,  va.  to  quote,  allege ;  from  L, 
allegare. — Der.  alttgition. 

Alleluia,  tm,  hallelujah.  Introduced  by  St. 
Jerome  in  4th  cent,  into  ecclesiastical  Lat. 
Heb.  hallelujah  (J  30). 

ALLEMAND,  tm.  a  German;  used  also  as 
adj.  in  the  phrase  r'tsr  di  t  AUtmmd  pour 
mot,  •  it't  high  Dutch  to  me.'  From  L. 
Allemanni. 


ALLEU — ALOES. 


23 


(1)  The  t,  1,  3  sing.  pro.  iodic,  from  Lit. 
vadSre;  vado,>>  vats;  -radio,  (u  vast 
vadit,  il  va  (0.  Fr.  il  vol).  \a)  The  tut. 
and  condit.  firai,  j' irak,  from  the  Lat.  ire, 
bymeusaal  formation  of  the  fur.  (See Hist, 
Gram.  p.  145.)  (3)  The  remaining  tenses, 
allais,  ailai,  allasse,  aille,  allaru,  alii,  are 
related  to  the  infin.  alter,  which  w»  in 
0.  Fr.  aler,  and  oner,  and  comet  from  Mero- 
vingian Lai.  anare,  a  softened  form  01 
sdnare,  which  properly  signifies  'to  come 
'      '    (as  in  Ci        '     ' 


adnare  is  used  for  ' 


come  by  land.'  The 


igword  enare  (to  swim,  tn  Cicero), 
which  even  in  Class.  Lat.  signifies '  to  come' 
(no  matter  how)  ;  '  Daedalus  ....  gelidal 
enavit  ad   Arclos,'  Virg.  Aen.  6.  16  (i.e. 

by  Hying),    or    '  Ennvimiia    has    vallcs,' 
Silins  ItaL  (i .  e,  by  land).    It  is  singular  that 


rw,  see  also  5  131. — Der.  oIKance  (j  191), 
aim  (§  iai),  aKiage  (j  148),  mitaltier, 
mesaUrance  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  1S0),  lallier 
(Hist.  Gram.  p.  1 79),  rallitmenL 

t  Alligator,  I*  an  alligator  ;  introduced 
by  English  travellers  (|  38,  note  1). 

Allocation,  sf.  an  allocation,  allowance ; 
from  L.  allocationem*,  from  allocate. 

Allocution,    sf.   an   allocation;    from    L. 

ALLONGER,  va.  to  lengthen.     See  long.— 

Der.  allonge. 
Allopathie,  sf.  (Med.)  allopathy;  from  Or. 

dXXos  and  imSot,  a  medical  system.     See 

homcBopathie. — Der.  allofalhl. 
AI.LOUER,  va.  to  allow  (a  stipend);  from  L. 

allooare*.     For  letter-changes  see  loner. 

For  assimilation    of  dl   to   11,  see  $    16S. 

See  also  allumer. 
ALLUMER,    va.   to    kindle:    from    L.  *&• 

liiminaxe*  compd.  of  luminaro.    Ad- 
documents,    by    dl  =  11,    a    Frequent 


"5  13- 


To  pas*  from  acinars,  anare,  to  Fr. 
oiler,  through  the  intermediate  forms  aner 
and  altr,  there  has  been  an  importan! 
change  of  a  into/.  This  change  of  a  nasal 
into  a  liquid  il  not  rare  in  Fr,  as  in 
orphaninns*.  orphelin;  Ruscinonem, 
RaussUlon,  i  163 ;  and  even  in  folot, 
which  standi  for  fanat.  For  are  —  tr 
see  $  263. — Der,  alike,  participial  subst. 
(I  «87). 

ALLEU,  am.  allodial  ownership.  O.  Fr.  alou, 
aloud,  Sp.  alodio.  It.  allodia ;  from  Mero- 
vingian Lat.  allodium*,  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin,  in  common  with  all  feudal  terms. 
Allodium  is  from  O.  H.  G.  olid  ($  3o), 
fall  ownership,  the  front-alien  (hereditary 
property,  free  from  all  duties  to  a  higher 
lord),  being  opposed  to  benefice,  which  was 
originally  a  life-ownership,  dependent  on 
the  wilt  of  the  lord  of  the  fief.  For  loss  of 
final  d  see  %  III. 

ALL1ER,  va.  to  mix,  unite,  ally;  from  It. 
alligare.  The  Lat.  g  disappears  from 
•Jli((t)aT9 :  this  phenomenon,  found  in  the 
Ust  ages  of  Latinity  (niellatai  is  found 
for  nigellatas  in  a  Merovingian  docu- 
ment), is, common  in  Fr.  (1)  when  the 
(  preceded  the  accented  vowel,  as  in 
an(g)ustus,  audi;  gigantem,  giant,  etc. ; 
(.3)  when  the  e  followed  the  accented 
vowel,  as  in  exa(g)inm, essoins;  re(g 


Lat,  a 


adligar 


This 


adluder 
o  or  adl 
allevare 


adlu- 


n  Fr 


by  change  of  dl  into  I  or  11,  as 
motile  (5  >uS).  Allum(I)nare  first  be- 
came aUum'nare  by  the  regular  dropping 
of  the  short  vowel  (5  5a).  AUum'nare 
again  became  allumer,  by  run  a  m.  as  in 
'"       dome.      It. 


7.  allun 


allun 


;  will 


mark  the  transition  from  L.  allun 

Fr.  allumer.— Der.   allumew  v5   *»7).   al 

famette  (J  180.  oHi-moit  (§  233). 

ALLURE,  sf.  gait,  way  of  going  (or  deaV 
ing);  from  oiler;  like  totfun,  sauillure, 
brochure,  etc.,  from  cotjfer,  souiUer,  brocher 
(I  183). 

Allusion,  sf.  an    allusion;    from  L.  allu- 

AUuvion,  sf.   alluvium;    from   L.  alluvi- 

Almageate.  sm.  a  collection  of  astronomical 
observations  made  by  the  ancients.  From 
Low  Lat.  almagestc*,  a  hybrid  word  com- 
posed partly  of  Arabic  al  ($  30),  and  the 
Greek  ptytrrn  (5  ai). 

Almanaxih,  im.  an  almanac;  Low  Lat. 
alm*qachus*,  from  Gr.  aXutraxa,  used 
in  the  4th  cent.  byEusebius  for  an  almanac 
««■)■ 

Aloes,  im.  the  aloe.  O.  Fr.  alui,  from  L. 
aloe. 


ALOI — AMANDK. 


ALOI,  tm.  a  ttandard,  quality  (of  coin); 
eompd.  of  4  and  for,  which  in  O.  Fr.  signi- 
fied the  standard  of  coin,  as  stiil  in  Sp.  ley. 
For  the  etymology  of  hi  tee  that  word. 

ALORS,  adv.  then.     See  Ion. 

ALOSE,  if.  a  triad;  from  L.  alausn,  which 
wat  written  alio  aloea.  Foi  an  —  o  tee 
(107. 

AtOUETTE,  t/.  a  lark.  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  aim*, 
juit  ai  htrheitt  ii  derived  from  htrbt,  tmtU 
from  cuvc.  (For  the  suffix  -tttt,  tee  abltltt 
and  5  i8r.)     Here,  ai  often,  the  pri 


gone,  ; 


:,  though 


in  form,  has  the  sense  of  the 
word  (see  %  18). 

Alan*  ii  from  L.  alauda  (used  by  Pliny 
for  the  tky-laik),  a  word  borrowed  by  the 
Romam  from  Gaul,  and  Introduced  into 
Lat.  by  Caesar.  (The  true  Lit.  names  for 
the  lark  are  galerita,  corydalu*.) 

To  get  from  aland*  to  alout,  the  Lat. 
drops  the  medial  d  after  the  accented  vowel; 
ti  it  found  in  the  following  cases:  (1) 
when  the  subsequent  vowel  remains,  as  in 
invi(d)ia,  mat  i  (j)  when  the  subaequent 
vowel    is    dropped,  as   in    cru(d)us,   tin, 


aurum,   taurut,  the  Romans  said  a-ou- 

pron initiation  was  looked,  on  u  quite  faulty 
by  the  educated  Romans,  and  grammarians 
apeak  of  it  as  common  to  peasants,  and  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  Festui  tells  us  that 
the  Roman  countryfolks  laid  orum  for 
aurum,  oricula  for  auricula,  etc  The 
Fr.  language,  arising  out  of  the  popular  not 
the  Clati.  Lat.,   has  kepi  the  rustic  pro- 


ALOURDIR,  m.  to  make  heavy.  See  hmrd. 
ALOYAU,  on.  a   sirloin.     Origin   unknown 

(v  35)- 
tAlpaga,    tm.  alpaca;   a  kind  of  wool 

t  from  the  alpaga,  a  kind  of  llama  in 

ltd  America  «  3*). 
Alphabet,    sm.    the    alphabet;    from   L. 

jhabeta*. — Der.  01^Aa6«rique. 
Altercation,  if.  an  altercation,   dispute  ; 

Alterer,  m.  (1)  10  alter,  to  perturb.  (1)  to 
cauie  thirst;  from  scholastic  Lat.  alteratre. 
deriv.  of  alter;  as  in  Germ.,  Under*  come.' 
from  andir.  Why  or  how  altera-  patted 
from  the  sense  of  'to  change,'  to  that  of 
'to  cause  thirst,'  is  a  thing  that  haa  no 
explanation. — Der.  operation,  -able. 

Altera**,  adj.  alternate;  from  L.  alterant. 
—Der.  alUraer,  -ation,  -atif,  -ative,  -ative- 

t  AlteaSv,  if.  highness;  introduced  in  the 
16th  cent,  from  It.  alltzxa  (j  15).  Alum 
it  a  doublet  of  kmttttt,  q.  v. 

fAltler,  oa*;.  haughty;  introduced  in  the 
1 6th  cent  from  It.  ahitro  (%  15). 

Altitude,   if.    height;    from   L.  altitodi- 

tAlto.m.  alto;  from  It.  alio  (J  15). 
Alumina,  if. alumina;  from  L.  alumina, 

abl.  of  alumen. — Der.  afsnm'nium. 
ALL'N,  tm.  alum ;   from   L.  alumen.     Foe 

Alveole,  ™.  an  alveole,  a   little  channel; 


-  (f   107); 


solus 


AMADOL'ER.  t. 
of  madoHir',  a 
Old  Scand.  mat, 
C,  so).— Der.  a 


■ord  of  Gen 


cajole;  a 


ingin.  f 


.allure 


douer  and  amadou,  it  it  neverthelesa  certain 
that  the  latter  ii  derived  from  the  former, 
la  It.  adueart  comes  from  #sro,  which 
meant  both  bait  and  touchwood,  at  it  alto 


form  of  parabola ;  forger,  faurcare,  of 

the  case  with  Lat.  etca.     Thete  relations 

fabricare;  idle,  Uula.of  tabula  ;  10mm*, 

tbow  that  the  tame  metaphor  which  con- 

aauma,  of  talma. 

In  all  these  words  the  an  became,  and 

several  languages;   and  this  comparison  of 

hat  continued  to  be  0;  in  a  certain  num- 

metaphort maket  clear  what  is  the  origin  of 

ber  of  words  this  was  0  ill  0.  Fr.,  and  in 

the  word,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 

mod.  Fr.  hat  become  ow  (tee  also  ,  10;). 

explain  It.     See  alio  (,  15. 

The   following   it    the    complete    list   of 

AMAIGRIR,  va.  to  emaciate.     See  maigrir. 

these  changes  : — laudo,lou<;  laademia*. 

— Der.  afJlar^risscrnent. 

lauangt;    aut,  on;    audire,  ouir;    gau- 

AMALGAME,  tm.  an  amalgam.     Origin  un- 

dere. jouir;    claut  (for  clavut),  clou; 

known  (*  35).— Der.  amalgama. 

canda,    touard;     inraucare*,    cwouer; 

AMANDE,  a/,  an  almond.     0.  Fr.  amende, 

colit  {  —  can  I  it),   chau  ;    auttarda  (for 

corruption  of  L,  nmygrlalum.     Amyfc-. 

avistarda),  vuiardt ;  ganta  '.jout. 

dAlum,  contracted  into   amyd'lum,   ac- 

AMANT — AUS. 


cording  to  tbe  rule  of  the  Lai.  accent 
(I  51).  nrst  Kduced  the  Lit.  gd  into  d, 
as  in  Magdalena,  Maddtint  (5  131). 
Amy  d1  him  afterwards  underwent  the  in- 
sertion of  n,  and  became  amyndlum, 
j.ui  at,  in  Class.  Lat.,  Unltnu  wai  used 
for  llteina,  thensanms  for  thesaurus, 
renders  for  reddere  (in  the  Salic  Law). 
Inc ultima- at  early  timet  for  Iculisma. 
Tbit  may  be  seen  in  the  App.  ad  Piobum, 
*  Amygdala,  non  amiddola,'  and  in  the  Cap. 
de  Villi*,  '  Volumm  quod  habeat  pomarios 
avdlanarios  umandalarioB.'  Amynd'- 
lam  or  amind'lum  produced  the  0.  Fr. 
amende,  by  in  —  f,  as  in. infante m,  infant; 
in,  en  (§  Ji).  Anuadi  finally  became 
amandt  in  Ft.  by  en  =  an,  ai  we  lee  in 
lingua,  langut,  lingular!.,  umgtttr,  etc., 
which  words  were  written  in  O.  Fr,  with 
more  etymological  propriety  laigui,  ttn- 
giitr.  etc. 

The  student  will  have  noticed  that  the 
lawi  of  phonetic*  hare  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plain every  letter  of  this  word,  except  the 
Lat.  1,  which  disappear! :  it  is  in  the 
anomalous  dropping  of  this  1  that  the 
corruption  of  the  word'  amandi  consist! 
(at  we  bave  teen  in  %  17a,  note  1). 
We  have  teen  ({  168)  that  Lit.  dl  is 
alwaj)  assimilated  in  Fr.  into  U  or  1 1  10 
that  amiiid'lum  ought  to  have  produced, 
not  amandi,  but  amantli,  amanlt ;  jott  as 
brandlrr  ius  become  iraaltr,  Amandi 
is   a    doublet    of  amygdalt,   q.    v.  —  Del. 

am.  a  lover;  from  L.  amautem. 

Amaranths,  1/.  amaranth;  from  L.  imit- 

AMARKER.t.yi.tomoor;  D&MARRER,™. 
to  unmoor,  cut  off;    compdt.   of  prim. 

(J  jo). — Der.  amarrt,  amamge. 
AMASSER,  «t.  to  amass.     See  masse.— Der, 

amm  (verbal  subst..  i  184),  rfl™s<«- (Hist. 

Oram.  p.  179),  ramus,  romauis. 
Amateur,  im.  an  amateur;  from  L.  imi- 

AMAT1R,  va.  to  deaden  (the  lustre  of  metal)  ; 

from  a  and  O.  F,  mot,  dull,  weak. 
Ama,urose,  if.  (Med.)  amaurosis;  from  Gr. 

Amazone.  1/.  an  amisson;  from  L.  imitoo. 
AMBAGES,  (/.  pi.  ambages,  circumlocution, 

prevarication ;  from  L.  ambages, 
t Ainbivasade,  .f.  an  embasiy;   in  the 

15t.l1.  cent.  amaanadi,  a  word  not  fou   ' 


L.  anibaiiata*.  Tbit 
word  is  derived  from  atnbaiiaro  *,  in- 
baotiare*,  formed  from  ambaotlii'.  a 
very  common  term  iu  the  Salic  Law, 
meaning  in  Meroir.  Lat.  a  mission,  embassy. 
Ambaotia  conies  from  ambaotus,  which 
from  O.  H.  G.  ambakl,  a  servant. 

For  the  enlargement  of  meaning  tee 
5  13. — Der.  ambastadeUT,  -drice  (5  ai8). 
AMBE.  (j)  adj.  both.  (2)  m.  a  pair;  from 
L.  ambo.  In  the  middle  aget  the  phrases 
ambis  maim,  ambit  parts,  etc.,  were  used 
for  dm*  maim,  Its  done  parti.  The  word 
survives  asa  gambling  term;  thus  J'ai gagni 
tin  ambt  &  la  lota-it,  i.e.  'I  have  drawn 


Fr.  before  the  14th  cent.,  and  shown  to  be 
foreign  by  its  ending  -ade  (unknown  in 
which  hat  -At  not  -adi.    See  g  ioi). 


s  from 


Aifarite-. 

mbitit 


Ambltieux,  adj.  ambitious;  from  t.  am- 

Ambition,i/.  ambition:  fromL.  ambitio- 
nern. — Der.  omoi/ibnner. 

AMBLER,  va.  to  amble;  from  L.  sunbnlBia. 
For  the  dropping  of  the  fl  see  5  51.  For 
the  contraction  of  signification  see  J  13.— 
Der.  amble  (verbal  subst.,  J  1S4). 
t  Ambre,  mt.  amber;  introduced  in  the 
time  of  the  Grandee,  from  Ar.  anb'r  (J  30). 
— Der.  omorer. 

Ambrolcde,    if.   ambrotia;   from    L.    in- 

Ambulant,  adj.  strolling;  from  L.  ambo- 
lantern.  —  Der.    ambufoact,    ambulatmlt 

AME,  (/.  the  soul ;  from  L.  anlma.  AnTma 
being  accented  on  the  first  syllable  loset  the 
atonic  i  (see  i  51),  and  it  contracted  into 
an'ma,  whence  O.  Fr.  anmi.  In  Joinville 
the  word  takes  the  form  amme,  by  assimi- 
lating nm  into  mm  (,  168),  a  regular  ttep, 
known  even  in  Lat.  (at  in  immemor  for 
inmemor,  immigrare  for  inmigrare, 
immatnrui  for  inmaturui,  etc.)    In  the 

duction  of  the  mm  into  m,  a  process  marked 
by  the  addition  of  the  circuninea  on  the  a 
in  mod.  Fr.    See  alio  5  7- 
AM£,  adj.  well-beloved;    from  L.  nmStua. 
For   -*tu»--«    see    1    201.      Ami  it   a 


A  MSLIORSK A  MMONIAQOE. 


J  (S  3<0- 


Ameliorer,  va. 

from  L.  imelie 
+  Amen,  sm.  >n 

into  Church  Lai.  of  the 
AMENAGER,  va.  to  par 

See  minager. — Der.  anUnagtratM. 
AMENDER,  va.  to  amend,  better ;    from  L. 
re.    The.  unusual  change  of  e  into 

rami;  lacerta,  lizard;  and  in 
—  o  in  Sitocem,  faroueht;  per- 
m,  farchimin.     la  common  Lat. 


AMIABLE,  oi/;,  friendly,  amicable,  gracious; 
from  L.  amioabilla.  For  the  loss  of  the 
Lai.  g  id  )  129  and  Hist.  Oram.  pp. 
Si,  8a;  for-abiUa^-abtrsee  §  350. 

AlllifUlto,  JMi  amianthus ;  from  L.  amiaa- 


Amlcal,  adj.  friendly  ; 


for  mercatus  in  Merov.  Chartularies.    See 

5  fSl,  i  17a.  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  48.— Der. 

amttidi  (verbal  subji.,  %  184),  emmoVment, 

amtn  (fable. 
AMENER,  vs.  to  bring,  conduct.     See  mnur. 

—Der.  rammer. 
Am£nlt6,  sf.   amenity,  pleasantness;    from 

Amenuiser,  va.  to  plane  down  (a  plank). 

AMER,  adj.  bitter ;  from  L.  nmarua.  For 
a  =  «  see  5  54. — Der.  iinwrnneut. 

AMERTUME,  sf.  bitterne is ;  from  L.  amari- 
tudinem.  Amarltfidinam  first  lust  its 
atonic  i  (5  53) ;  then,  just  ai  amirui  be- 
came amer.  nmor'tudinem  changed  its 
second  a  into  1  (5  54).  In  the  suffix 
fidlnem  the  atonic  1  disappears,  according 
lo  the  law  of  Lat.  accent  (5  51),  and  it 
become!  -ud'nem,  which  becomes  Fr. 
-urn*:  so  eonsu  etndinem,  coutunu:  in- 
cudinem.oicium.  <$  334).  This  change 
doubtless  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Fr.  language,  as  we  find  in  (ith-cent. 
documents  the  forms  constuma,  co  stoma, 
for  coni'tndinem,  consuetndiaem. 

Am.6th.yste,    sf.    the    amethyst ;    from   L. 

AMEUBLEMENT,  m.  furniture.    See  mcubli. 

AMEUBL1R,  va.  to  furnish.     See  mtubli. 

AMEUTER,  va.  to  teach  dogs  to  hunt  in 
pack,  to  get  them  together ;  a  bunting- 
term  which  ha  1  passed  into  common  speech 
(see  5  13).  Also  as  vpr.  s'ameuter,  to 
join  a  pack,  party   company.     Anuulrr  is 

them.      For   etymology   of    ameuter,    see 

AMI,  m.  a  friend  ;  from  L.  amicus.  The 
medial  o  after  the  accented  vowel  dis- 
appear!, carrying  with   it   the   vowel   that 

/tit  (J  aia).    When  the  medial  0  after  the 
accented  vowel  Is  followed  by  an  a,  that 


Amiot,  11 

Amidop,  am.  si 

lum.  In  the  9th  cent,  this  word  is  found 
in  the  form  amydom;  see  5  17a. — Der. 
amidoima,  -ier. 

AMINCIR,  va.  to  make  thin.     See  mines. — 

"t"  Amir  ill,  sm.  an  admiral;  introduced 
soon  after  the  Crusades,  from  Ar.  tmir  or 
emir  (§301.  It  answers  to  Low  Lat.  ami- 
raldua*.  For  -old  see  5  195. — Der.  ami- 
rauie,   in    O.    F.   amiraltt;    for  1— x   see 

S  iSfc 
AM1T1E,  sf.  friendship;  in  0.  Fr.  amiatii, 
which  is  formed  through  amisti  from 
amis/a  (for  a  —  t—te,  cp.  gravis,  grUfi 
pietatem,  pitii;  inimicitatem,  inimitij, 
i  54) :  an  earlier  form  is  anusitl.  which 


«7  " 


n  Fr.,  H 


0.1(C)..  o 


ill 


:alis 


j  It. 


misli.   S 


do  these  three 
words,  from  L.  amioltatem*,  a  common 
Lat.  form  of  ainioitia.  (Amicitas  was 
formed   from    amicus,   like    mendicitaa 

In  passing  from  amiaitatem  to  omitiA, 
or  rather  to  O.  Fr.  amisli,  we  find  three 
philological  changes :  (1)  the  I  just  before  the 
accented  vowel,  amin(I)t;iti>m,  disappears 
(see  ,  51);  (a)  in  the  thus  contracted 
Lat.  word  amio'tatsm,  final  -a.tena  =  -i 
(iee  ,  330),  and  (3)  e«s,  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  soft  Lat.  a  under  ageucer: 
it  is  not   10  common    in  the  cue  of  the 

Low  Lat.  e  (a  1  jq). 

Lat.  hard  o  becomes  1  in  Fr„  or  more 
usually  the  guttural  o  becomes  a  sibilant,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following : — ■ 

I.  0  =1,  as  cingulnm,  sough. 

I.  o— si,  as  in  j  u  n  i  c  c  m ,  gatisst, 

4.  0-1,  »1  lacerta,' MaOTa". 

AtnittU  finally   became  amitii    by  sup- 
pression of  the  s  (§  148). 
Ammoniaque,  sf.  ammonia.    O.  Fr.  am- 
moB  1"  nt,     From    L.    a  in  mo  niacins     (sal) 
(S  180).— Der.  a 


AStmSTIE—ANA  TH&ME. 


wo  amnesty;    from  Gr.   dli- 

Hcrvlo  {§  aa). — Der.  amniilia. 
AMOINDRIR,  va.  to  lessen.     Sen  mou«iV«.— 

Der.  amoiiidrisst ment. 
AM0LL1R,  va.  to  soften.     See  mow.— Der. 

amoflissement. 
AMONCELER,  va.  to  heap  Dp,  amass.      See 

AMONT,  adv.  op  (tram.     See  aval. 

AMORCE,  •/.  a  bait,  tore;  corruption  of 
O.Pr.  amors*,  strong  p.  p.  (iee  {  187)  of 
amardrt,  which  is  an  O.  Fr.  compd.  of 
mrdrt.  Amort*  comes  from  amardrt,  like 
BUont  from  CTroroW  (tee  iordrt).  The 
original  meaning  it  '  that  which  lure),' 
nukes  fish,  etc.  take  the  bait,  bite. — Der. 

AMORTIR,  v, 


AMOUR,  im.  lore  ;  from  L.  amoram.  For 
0=u  see  §  81.— Der.  amourette. 

I  Amouraaher  (8'),  vpr.  to  be  en- 
amoured ;  introduced  in  the  i6th  cent  by 
the  Italians  (5  35).    AmouraeJur  is  formed 

an  ill-regulated  passion. 
AMOUREUX,  adv.   loving,  amorous;  from 
L.  amoroHTis.     For  0  =  011  see  }  81  j  for 

This  niffii  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
Fr.  language  to  form  new  derivatives  which 

ax,  kanteux,  etc  which  come  straight  from 
Fr.  luvr,  hante,  etc. — Der,  amouriuuraeat. 
Amovible,  adj.  removable;    fr 


For  the  dr. 


.pping 


of  the  1 


see  §  51. — Der.  iaamovibli,  tnamow'nifiti. 
Amphibie,    adj.    amphibious ;    from    Gr. 

Amphibologfle,  sf.  ambiguousnesi  of  lan- 
guage; from  L.  amphibologia. 

AHPUIOOURI,  sm.  nonsense,  rigmarole. 
Origin  unknown  (5  35). 

Amphitheatre,  srn.  an  amphitheatre;  from 

Amphitryon,  sn,  an  amphitryon,  host  (at 
dinner),  alluding  to  the  saying  of  Sosie  in 
Moliere'i  Amphitryon,  3.  5,  Lt  virilabtt 
Amphitryon  est  V Amphitryon  oil  ran  din: 

.(*»■) 

Amphore,  sf.  an  amphora  1  from  L.  am- 
[hoi,. 

AMPLE,  adj.  ample,  foil,  copious ;  from  L. 
ampins. — Der.  amp/ement,  ampleal. 

Ampliation,  sf  an  officii]  copy,  duplicate  ; 


Amplification,  if.  exaggeration;  from  L. 

amplifieationem. 
Amplifier,  va.  to  amplify,  enlarge  on ;  from 

L.  amplificare.     For  the  loss  of  medial 

o,  see  $  109. 
Amplitude,  sf.  amplitude;    from  L.  urn- 

AMPOULE,  sf.  (1)  a  little  vessel,  (a)  the  holy 
ampulla;  from  L.  ampulla,  which  signifies 
(1)  a  little  bottle,  and  (a)  a  small  tumour  or 
boil.  The  sense  of 'bottle 'is  still  seen  in  the 
Baiatt  Ampoidt,  which  held  the  sacred  oil 
for  the  consecration  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Forn  =  ousee§oo;  for  11=/  see  §  168, 

AMPOULE,  adj.  bombastic;  from  L.  am- 
pullatus.  For  n— on  see  |  90;  for  11»/ 
see  $  168;  for  atus-e'  see  S  aoi. 

Amputer,  no.  to  amputate;  from  L.  ampu- 

Amulette,  sf.  an  amulet;  from  L.  amu- 
letum,  a  talisman  (Pliny). 

AMURE,  s/.  a  tack,  sheet  (of  a  sail).  Origin 
unknown   (»  35).     Sp.    It.    omura.— Der. 

AMUSER,  va.  to  amuse;  eompd.  of  O.  Fr. 
verb  mvser  (preserved  in  its  deriv.  musard). 
Origin  unknown  (S  35). — Der.  anuisanent, 
amuse uv.  amasette. 

Amygdale,  sf.  the  tonsil;  from  L.  amyg- 
dalus,  an  almond,  as  this  gland  is  almond- 
shaped.  Amygdale  is  the  learned  doublet 
" '  amandi. 


AN, 


1    year; 


,    L.    s 


For 


Anachorete,   sm.   an  anchoret;   from  L. 

anachoreta,  from   Gr.  Araxvptrh',   one 

who  withdraws  from  the  world. 
Anaohronieme,  sm.  an  anachronism;  from 

Gr.  avaxpoyio-pAt,  a  chronological  error. 
Anagramme,  sf.  in  anagram ;  from  Gr. 

iviypapfia,  a  ttansposirion  of  letters. 
Analogie,  sf.  analogy;  from  L.  aualogia. 
Analogue,  adj.  analogous ;  ■»,,  an  analogue 

(in  anatomy  and  physics);   from  L.  ana- 


logos.- 
Analyst),  sf.  analysis; 


the 


solutioi 


from  Gr.  Ar&Kva 


'Der.     aitalytiqae     (5      147,     note     4), 

■f" Ananas,  sm.  a  pine-apple;  introduced 
by  travellers  from  Brazil  (5  3a). 

Anaphora,  sf  anaphora,  a  rhetorical  artifice, 
consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  tame 
word  at  the  beginning  of  the  several  phrases 
of  a  passage.     From  Gr.  dratpopa'. 

Anarohie,  if.  anarchy ;  from  Gr.  imtfiX'"- 

Anathema,  sm.   an  anathema ;    from  Gr. 


ANA  TQMIE — ANGElIQVE. 


e  (to  the  public 


■se). 


— Der.  anaskt 
Anatomle,  if.   anatomy  ;    from   L.    ana- 

tomia.   which   horn   Gr.   aj-aro^ij. — Der. 

OM'omitte,  .iqne. 
ANCETRE,  im.  an  ancestor ;  from  L.  anto- 

oniaor.      AntSnoaeor,   according  to  the 

rale  in  §  5a,  loses  it*  atonic  a,  and  is  cou- 

smoeaaor  in  a  Lat.  document  i)F  the  year  980. 
Anoesnor,  accented  on  the  penult,  and 
consequently  proncd.  »nc6»a'r,  became  in 
O.  Ft.  ancatri,  by  change  of  sr  into  sir, 
a  t  being  euphonically  inserted.  (See  HilL 
Oram.  p.  74.)  Thit  insertion  wai  n 
done  by  the  Fr.  language,  but  by  the  La 

eitrii,  tonttrix.     The  form  Istrae'l  i 
Israel   ii  to  be  found  in  a   biblical  MS. 
of  tbe   5th  cent.,  and  the   Fr.  has 
ried  on  ihii  tendency  in  ilrt,  O.  Fr.  • 
from  zit  it;  paraiiri,  O.Fr.  paraistrt.from 
parei're  ;    cratlrt,  O.  Fr. 
cres're;  umnaUri,  O.  Fr.  ei 
eognoi're;    paflre,    O.  F.  paislri,    from 
pai're;  naSrrs,  O .  F .  naislre,  from  nas're*; 
toudri,  O.  Fr.  tousdre,  from  cons're;  /on>», 
lax'rnt ;  ris/M,  tex're.    The  common  peo- 
ple,  ever  faithful  to  their   instinct*,    con- 
tinue this  euphonic  transformation,  and  aay, 
caarcle  for  control;  etc.     Ancltrt  ii  one 

the  French  language  ;  ice  Hist.  Gram.  p.  96. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  ancSint 
it  recognised  only  In  the  plural ;  still,  as 
Malherbe,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Chateau- 
briand, have  all  used  the  singular  ancitri. 
Little  holds  that  we  may  regard  the  dictum 
of  the  Dictionary  al  overruled. 

ANCHE,  sf.  >  reed,  pipe;  from  O.  H.  Q. 
amha,  which  was  first  the  leg-bone,  then  a 
pipe;  just  ai  tibia  wai  first  the  bone  of 
the  leg,  then  1  pipe,  then  a  Bute  (§  15). 
Anckt  ii  a  doublet  of  hanchi,  q.  v. 

■fAnehoia,   sm.   anchovy,    formerly 


:i5thcc 


.from 


Sp.  anchoa  (§  26)   or  prob.  from    Bisque 

ANCIEN,  adj.  ancient,  old ;  from  L.  anti- 
Miia*  (which  from  ante,  and  found  in 
Papal  bulls  of  the  11th  cent.).  For  ti-ci, 
tee  agencer.  The  suffix  -anus  usually  be- 
comes -oik  in  Fr.,  as  in  humanus,  iutaain, 
but  -im,  -yen.  when  preceded  in  Lat.  by  a 
medial  consonant,  which  is  dropped  in  Ft., 
ep.    de(c)»iins,  doyin,  etc.    §  19*.— Der. 


(S  SO-  » 


1  such  words  a 


f  Andante,  ins.  (Mui.)  an  andante,  alow 
movement;  an  It.  word  which  properly 
signiBes  'going,'  ■  walking'  (,  15). 

ANDOUILLE,  1/  chitterlings.,  corruption  of 
O.  Fr,  ettdouiUc,  which  comes  from  L. 
induotilia*,  which  in  Low  Lat.  glosaariea 
is  given  for  a  '  sausage,'  and  comes  from  L. 
fndncere.  Induotilia  is  properly  a  gut 
into  which  minced  meat  hat  been  introduced 

In  pasting  from  Induotilia  to  the  O.  Fr. 
eadouille,  there  have  been  five  philological 
changes: — (1)  in  into  en,  at  in  infant  em, 
mjanl  (|ya)j  for  —a  see  ,  6S-  (.». 
dnotilia  was  at  tint  regularlv  contracted 
into  duoflia  (5  51);  (3)  this  was  changed 
into  dnollil  by  change  of  the  t'l  into  1L 
a  change  which  occurred  in  Lat.  (the 
Roman  people  changed  vet'lui,  vetulnt; 

dnollit  became  detail:  by  ol  =  -ti  (§  119). 
Co.  sicla,  sitllt ;  veclut,  vial ;  and  vol- 
.volaillt;  lastly  (5)  by  u  =  ou  ($  90). 


-Der.  a 


ouilku 


*  5). 
from  Gr.  1! 


ANDOUILLER,  tot.  an  antler.  Origin  un- 
known  (,  J6). 

ANE,sm.anasa.  O.  Fr.  am*,  from  L.  Minn*. 
For  the  Iota  of  the  short  i  see  £  gi  ;  for 
the  km  of  the  s,  and  for  the  circumflex 
accent,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81  and  $  148.— 
Der.  aneisc  (,  |U),  rsnon  (,  231),  dnerie 
(I  344,  note  a),  owec  (J  aot  1. 

ANF.ANT1R,  va.  to  annihilah 
Der.  nneanrisiement  (i  311; 

Anecdote,  sf.  an  a 

torn,  that  which  has  never  yet  neen  given 
out,  kept  secret. — Der.  oiueiforique  (5  147, 
note  4)- 

Anemone,  sf.  the  anemone;  from  L.  ane- 

Anevriame,  im.  tn  aneurism  ;  in  the  1 5th 
cent,  anivryimt,  from  Gr.  dVnSpva>ta,  a 
dilatation  (of  tbe  veins). 

Anfraetueux:,  adj.  crooked,  tortuous;  from 
L.  anfraetuosui. — Der.  OB/roertiositu. 

ANGE,  sns.  an  angel ;  from  L.  angelns. 
Angelas  became  angi,  according  to  tbe 
law  of  the  Lat.  accent  (,51).  For  km  of 
final  1  tee  f  15S.  Angt  it  a  doublet  of 
angtlui. 

AngSlique,  (1)  adj.  angelic,  (2)  sf.  tbe 
angelica;  from  L.  angelicm.     The  plant 


called  the  '  angelica  '  receit 
from  tbe  excellence  aJcribed 
nut.  physicians,  who  believei 


ANQINB — ANNOHCER. 
r.  a.  prim: 


e  Ihe 


uog.   < 


bite). — Der.     angffispmoxax,     ongelot, 
'little  angel,'  a  gold  coin  (5  281). 

Angine,  if.  (Med.)  angina  (peclofii);  from 
L.  angina. 

ANGLE,  im.   an  angle;    from  L-  angtdi 


■r  Ihe  los. 


■  pennlt  ft,  m  |  51, 


Der,   anguh 

sngulosus  (tor  -OBua  —  -tux  tee  5  aarj; 

mgvlairt,  a  learned  form  from  L.  angi 

larit, 
Anglican,  no)',  belonging  to  the  Chnich  1 

England;  from  L.  Anglicanus*. 
Anglomanie,  if.  the  paction  for  imitatic 

of  the  English  ;  from  Anglo-  and  Tnanii, 
ANGOISSE.  >f.  anguish,  pang;  from  L.  at 

lustia.      For    st  =  «    ep.    testonem  ' 

a—  «  168). 

This  very  uncommon  reduction  of  It 
.  into  t  wai  known  to  the  Lat. :  we  find 
pos-legem    for   post-legem 

hud-surveyors,    and    posquam 

Anxuatia,  thus  changed  into  angaria, 
became  angoisie,  by  the  change  of  Lat  U 
iuto  oi,  which  it  often  canted  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  i,  11  in  fniionem,  feison  (§ 
96);  but  it  alu  occurs  when  a  is  alone, 
(I)  if  accented,  as  in  crucem,  ovist,  etc. 
((  91);  (a)  01  of  u  atonic  as  in  mucire, 

t  Angora,  im.  angora,  t  word  of  historic 
°''S'°  (5  33).  '  'tind  "f  cat  brought  from 
Angora  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Angora  cat, 
the  Angora  goat  and  rabbit,  are  notable  for 
the  fuieneu  and  length  of  the  hair  of  their 

ANGUILLE,  if.  an  eel ;  from  L.  anguiUsv 
ANICROCHE,  if.  a  hindrance,  obstacle;  in 
the  16th  cent,  hanicroeki,  something  that 
catches  one  as  on  a  hook.  Tons  cm 
Jfiu-Vd,  (ays  Regnard,  soni  fails  de  crock: 
ttd'anicmcht.     Anierothi  originally,  then, 

Id  Rabelais,  haTiirrochc  is  used  for  the 
sharp  point  of  a  hook,  Ih  aigvisnirni  pi  juts, 
kallibardts,  Jusnieracnei.  Origin  unknown 
»  K). 
AN1ER,  at.  an  ass-driver.  O.  Fr.  asaiir, 
from  L.  aaLairiiis,  by  dropping  the  short 
1  (5    5'),   and    b;    »-«   (aa'aarma- 

(ain,  etc.  (S  54,  5) ;  and  in  all  Lat.  tuf- 
*w  in  -aria,  -ariua,  which  become  ■**, 


*9 
*  (iS  '97-  «9»> 


.  perhaps  the  n 
in  fr.,  hat  formed  many  derir.  which  had  no 
original  in  Lat.,  as  barriers  from  barrc ,  ptr- 
nupdtr  from  ptrruqut,  arbaUlriir,  from 
arbaiia,  etc.  This  suffix  usually  marks 
(1)  trades,  oounjuMr.  politr,  battlier,  btrgtr, 
archtr,  icuytr,  tiiguiir;  (3)  objects  of  daily 
use,  saUitr.  airier,  foytr.  elc. ;  (3)  yege- 
tablei,  lauriir,  grtmadier,  figuier,  pommitr, 
poiriir,  pettptiir,  oritur,  etc. 
An  im  ad  version,  if.  animadversion ;  from 


ATi-lmal  ,m.  an  animal;  from  L.  animal. 
— Der.    ojiimofiser,    animaliii,    animalcule 

a  Kg*  mm  4)- 

almeT, tin.  10  animate;  fromL.  animare. 
— Der.  ofumation,  lanimtr  (Hist.  Gram. 
p. .179). 

nia,  im.  anise,  aniseed;  from  L.  anisum. 
— Der.  (wiser,  anisette  (5  583). 

Aultyloae,  if.  (Med.)  ankylosis;  from  Or. 
oVftntAatma, — Der.  anlryhai. 

Annales,  if.  pi.  annals ;  from  L,  annates. 
Der.  oiuioiiste  (S  117). 

Annate,  if.  annates,  yearly  income;  from 
Low  L.  annata  *  (found  in  medieval  docu- 
ments in  the  sense  of  yearly  rcytnue). 

ANNEAU.  sm.  a  ring;  from  L.  annaUna 
(in  Horace).  For  -ellua=  -tau,  see  ,  104. 
Amaau  in  O.  Fr,  was  tauul,  a  form  which 
is  retained  in  the  deriv.  annilci,  awwfer, 
aeru/are. 

ANNEE.  if.  a  year ;  from  Merov.  Lat,  an- 
nate*, which  from  L.  annua.  For  -ate  - 
-it   see   §    301.      Ami*  is  a  doublet  of 


Annexe,  if.  an  annexe;  from  L.  a 
Annihiler,  va.  to  annihilate;  from  L.  au- 
Annivereaire,  adj.  anniversary ;  from  L. 


nee    (verbal   subst., 

egnar  and  5  364. 

s  is  to  be  found   in 

the  accented   Lat.  a 


The 


ttare  =  -i 

ange  of  1 

ry  many  voids: 


long  by  positii 
columba,  eolombt  (,  97).  Tbe  atonic 
Lat.  n  becomes  0,  when  short,  ai  in 
ciineata,  cognii,  etc.  (J  95);  when  long 
by  nature,  as  in  frOmentum,jfronWK(,  etc. 
(I  96);  when  long  by  position,  as  in 
nrtica.o«,>,etc.<$97l. 
This  change  of  the  Lat.  u  into  0  most 


ANNOTER—A  NTIBIOISE. 


frequently  occurs,  (is  we  have  jnst  teen) 
before  nasals  and  liquids,  following  a  u  in 
poiition ;  il  it  also  found  in  the  Lit. ;  thus 
Tolpei,  toIiui,  Toltat,  volnus,  yolt, 
exist  by  the  side  of  vulpet,  vulsus,  vultus, 
*  ulnus,  TQlt.  In  Old  Lat.  the  finals  -ui, 
and  the  suffixes  -ulus,  -ul  a,  arc 


alio  find  p 


olus, 


:    popul 


tabula,  yiocula,   nuntis 

sulere,  in  the  oldest  Roman  inscripti 

The  rostral    column   has   on   it  pop]. 

diebos,  navebos,  primos.fbr  popul 

diebi 


n  the  beginning  of  the  well-known 
:ion  on  the  tomb  of   the  Scipios, 

optnmo  fuise  viro,  I.uciom  Scipione,  fi- 
lios  Barbati,  consol.'  The  Graffiti  of 
Pompeii,  and  certain  inscriptions  of  the 
later  Empire,  have  also  dolcissima,  ipon- 
do,    tomolo,    for    dulcissima,    mundo, 


Icbium. 


Lastly, 


text!   of  the    eth   and   6th 

several    Meior.    diploma      ' 

singoli,  somus,  fond  a  mentis,  polsatui, 

onde,  for  singoli,  sumus,  fundamentU, 

Annoter,  va.  to  annotate;  from  L.  anno- 

Animaire,  an.  a  year-book;  from  L.  an. 

ANNUEL,   'adj.  annual;  from  L, 

See  an. 
Annuity,  if.  an  annuity;  from 

Annulaire,  adj.  annular;  fioi 


mnvbtioi 
ANOBLIR,  wo.  to  ennoble;  -1SSEMENT,  in 

ennoblement  (S  aa5,  note  5).     See  nobU. 
Anodln,  (t)  adj.  soothing;  (a)  sm.  an  anc 

dyne;  from  L.  anodynoi,  painless  (used  b 

Marcellut  Empiricus). 
AnomaJ,  adj.  anomalous ;  from  Gr.  iniiiu, 


Xo:- 
ANON, 


1   young   1 


See  aat 


-Der. 


1,  <i)  adj.  anonymoot,  (a)  if.  ai 
anonymous  author;  from  L.  anonymus. 

ANSE,  tf.  a  handle  ;  from  L.  ansa. 

Antagonisms,  im.  antagonism  ;  from  Gr 
inrayiiyia/ia, — Dei.  aiiiagoniitc  (J  317). 


Antarctique,    adj.    antarctic;     from     Gr. 

A?TapKTur6t. 
Ant6c6dent,    adj.    antecedent ;     from     L. 

Anteehriet,  sm.  antichrist ;  in  Rabelais  m- 
tichrist;  the  change  from  1  10  e  being  due 

.  to  an  illiterate  confusion  between  ana  and 
anlt;  as  the  opposite  change  is  seen  in 
antickambre,  aniidou,  q,  t.;  from  Or.  dm- 

Antediluvien,  adj.  antediluyian  ;   imitated 

from  antedilnvianns. 
Anteimo,    tf.    an   antei 


Antepsnultiema,  (1)  adj.  antepenulti- 
mate, last  but  two.  (1)  tf.  the  antepenult, 
the  syllable  which  precede*  the  penultimate. 
See  pinuttiimt. 

Anterieur,  adj.  anterior ;  from  L.  anteri- 


Anthore,  sf.  an  anther 


a  Gr.  dvfh/pui. 


Anthologia,  sf.  anthology ;  from  Gi.  drDof 

Anthracite,  sm.  antliracite,  stone  coal ;  de- 
rived from  L.  anthracem.  Anthracite! 
it  used  by  Pliny  for  a  precious  stone. 

Anthrax,  tm.  (Med.)  anthrax;  from  L. 
anthrax. 

Antiuropiuogie,  tf.  anthropology;  from 
Or.  arOpanrot,  and  AJ'yot. 

Anthi'opophage,  adj.  anthropophagous ; 
from  Gr.  AvBpatwai  and  tpaytiv. 

Antloliarobre.  sf.  an  antechamber :  from  h 
L.  ante,  and  Fr.  chambre,  a  learned  and 
irregular  eompd.     For  e  =  i  and  i  =  e  see 
AnU-christ. 

Ajaticiper,  va.  to  anticipate;  from  L.  an- 

Autidate,  sf.  an  antedate;  from  L.  ante. 

and  Fr.  dan,  a  false  date  earlier  than  the 

right  one Der.  aniidaia. 

Antidote,  on.  an  antidote;  from  L.  antl- 

ANTIENNE,  sf.  an  antiphone ;  from  L.  notf.- 
phonn  (chant  of  alternate  voices).  Anti- 
(ph)ona  lost  its  medial  ph.  (/),  a  loss 
very  uncommon  in  Pr.  and  only  met  with 
in  three  other  words,  vte.  icro(f)elIae*, 
icmudiis:  Stephannt,  Eturmt;  bi(f)a- 
cem*,  hots.  Ait&aint  is  a  doublet  of 
antiphom,  q.v.  For  o  =  »  (a  very  rare 
change),  cp.  non-illnd,  ntantl. 

Antilope,  sf.  the  antelope.  Origin  un- 
known (5  35). 

.Ajitimome,  sm. 
known  (S  Jj). 


antimony.       Origin    1 


ANTINOMIE — APOSTILLB. 
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Antinomis,  sf.  antinomy ;  from  Or.  dsri- 
Antipathie,  if.  antipathy ;  from  Gr.  dvri- 

Antiphoiiaire,  sm.  a  service-book ;  from 
L.  antiphonarinm  from  antiphona, 
antiphont,  which  is  a  doublet  of  oMunru, 
q.v. 

AMiphraae,  sf.  an  antiphrase,  a  wort)  Or 
sentence  used  in  a  sense  opposite  to  its 
original  and  natural  meaning,'  from   Gr. 


itipodei;  fromL.  inti- 


Antipode.an.thi 

AntigaaAlle,  sf.  an  old  curiosity;  intro- 
duced in  the  16th  cent,  from  It.  andeaglia 
(1  *S). 

Antique,  adj.  ancient,  antique;  from  L. 
antiquus. — Der.  antiquiiic,  antiquitA.  An- 
ttqvt  is  a  doublet  of  0.  Ft.  aali,  aatif. 

Antisocial,  adj.  contrary  to  society  ;  from 
ant  and  sociale. 

tAntietrophe,  sf.  an  antiitrophe  (in 
Greek  lyric  poetry)  ;  the  Gr.  arriaTpoQ^. 

AnfntheBe,  1/  antithesis:  from  Gr.  arrl- 
Oian.     See  this*. 

Antonornase.  sf.  (Rhet.)  antonomaiia ; 
from  Gr.  dyroiyofiatjia. 

Antra,  sm.  a  cave,  den ;  from  L.  antrum. 

tAnus,   sm.    (Med.)    the    anus;    the   L. 

Anxiete,  sf.  anxiety;  from  L.  anxietatem. 

Anxieux.aaj.  anxious;  from  L.  anxiosui. 

Aorte,  1/  (Med.)  the  aorta  ;  from  Gr.  dopr/i 
(Arislotle). 

AO0T,  sm.  august.  O.  Fr.  aousl.  Prof,  aotl, 
It.  agoslo;  from  L.  migustuj.  For  the 
fall  of  g  in  aueuatus,  aoil,  see  $  131;  an 
sometimes  became  a  in  Latin  times;  thus 
Affnsto  is  found  for  Augunto  in  Nero's 
dij;  it  has  remained  unchanged  ;  forn  — ou 
«  I  <n ;  for  loss  of  j  see  §  I4S.  Aotl  it 
"  et  of  auguste,  q 


Den. 

APANAGE,  sm.  an  apanage,  now  restricted 
to  a  domain  given  to  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  for  their  sustenance :  in  feudal  law  it 
meant  any  pension  or  alimentation.  Apa 
"age  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  verb  apaner. 
(0  nourish ;  apanage  being  derived  from 
epatur,  like  badinage  from  badiner,  patelin- 
ogt  from  paJelintr,  tavonnagt  from  sotoi- 
w,  etc.  (i  348). 

Apaner  is  from  the  feudal  Lat-  apan- 
age, adpanare,  which  from  pania. 


t  Aparto,  adv.  aside;  two  unaltered  Lat 

words  (a,  parte). 
Apathie,  sf.  apathy ;  from  Gr.  ar6Siia. — 

Der.  nptuAique. 
APERCEVOIR,  10.  to  perceive.     See  cone* 

voir. — Der.  aptryu,  apereeptioa. 
Aperitif  adj.  aperient ;  from  L.  aperitivus, 

ApetiflHor,  10.  to  make  little.     See  fail. 

— Der.  Tapetisstr. 
Aphorisms,  on.  an  aphorism;    from  Gr. 

tUeoisfiot, 
Aplltlie,  sm.  (Med.)  thrash,  mouth-ulcer  ; 

from  L.  aphtha. 
Apt  sm.  rosincss  (of  apples),  then  used  for  a 

rosy-cheeked   apple;    from   L.   appiana. 

Pliny  uses  the  phrase  '  appiana  mala '  for 

'  rosy-cheeked  apples.' 
APITOYER,  va.  to  touch  with  pity  ;  compd. 

of  a-  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  177)  and  a  primitive 

filayer  (which  survives  in  pitoyable,  impilay- 

ablt).    Pitoyablt'M  derived  from pUU,  a.  1, 
APLAN1R,  va.  to   make   level.      See  plant. 

—Der.  fl^aBissement  (5  aa5,  note  4). 
APLATIR,  no.  to  flatten.     See  plat.— Der. 

APLOMB,  sm.  (Archil.)  perpendicularity  (as 
of  a  wall),  thence  stability,  self-possession; 

plumbs  a  wall  with  a  leaden  plummet. 
Apocalypse,  sf.  the  apocalypse ;  from  Gr, 

iritoKaXwpit. — Der.  apocalyptique. 
t  Apocope,  sf.  (Gram.)  apocope;  the  Gr. 

Apocrypha,  adj.  apocryphal ;  from  Gr. 
av&itfwpot. 

Apogee,  sm.  (Astron.)  apogee,  greatest  dis- 
tance from  earth ;  from  Gk.  duo^wov. 

Apographs,  sf.  a  copy  (of  a  document); 
from  Gr.  axoypapii], 

Apologetique,  adj.  apologetic;  from  Or. 
aira\trfrjTU(6r. 

ApolOgie,  sf.  apology  ;  from  Gr.  ua-cXffv&s. 
— Der.  a/Mlogiste  (§  JI7). 

Apologue,  sm.  an  apologue,  fable;  from 
Gr.  dioAQ-yoi . 

Apophthegms,  sm.  an  apophthegm ;  from 
Gr.  diid/Seyiia,. 

Apoplexie,  sf.  apoplexy ;  from  Gr.  do-o- 
tAttffa. 

Apoetaaie,  sf.  apostasy  ;  from  Gr.  diwru- 
aia. — Der.  apostat,  from  Gr.  di-oOTanjj. 

APOSTER,  va.  to  place,  post  (for  a  bad  pur- 
posed ;  compd.  of  p vster,  q.  v. 

ApOBtllle,  if.  a  postil,  posltript ;  compd.  ofa 
and  posrif/e,  which  is  limply  a  transcript  of  the 
schoL  Lat.  postilla  (meaning  explanation. 


APOSTOLAT—  APPLAVDIR, 


subjoined  annotation).  Tb 
ii  post  Ilia  verba  aucto 
medieval  tiealitei  have  this  < 
titles ;  at  •PoilUlac  in 
'  Fostillae    Monies,1    etc- 


Apoatolat,  m  i 

apostolatut  (Tennmanj. 
Apostolique,    adj.   ipottoliol;    from   L. 

apottolicut. 
Apostrophe,  if.  (i)  (Rhet.)  an  apostrophe, 

rebuke,  quick  interruption  ;  from  Or.  ifire- 

to  address'  any  one)  I  (l)  (Gttm.)  the  'or- 
thographic iif-n  called  an  apostrophe;  from 

ApOBtuma,  tut.  an  ablceil ;  corruption 
(5  171)  of  apotiime,  which  is  from  Gr. 
4w6ffrfjfia. — Der.  apozlhunKT. 

Apothooae,  sf.  apotheosis,  deification  ;  from 
Gr.  dirofl.Wu. — Der.  apolkeota. 

Apothlcaire,  ins.  an  apothecary;  from 
L  apothecariut,  one  who  keept  an 
apotheca,  or  simp.  Apolkicairi  ii  a 
doublet   of  boutijuitr,  q.  v. — Der.  afotki- 

APfrTRE,  cm.  an  apostle.  O.  Fr.  apottre, 
still  earlier,  epulis ;  from  L.  apostolus. 
Apostolus,  contracted  into  a,post'lus 
after  the  law  oi  Lat.  accent  (see  %  51),  pro- 
duced the  O.  Fr.  aposlli,  which  became 
apotttt  by  change  of  I  into  r,  as  in  ulmui, 
"(S'57)- 


This 


knoa 


of  /   i 


tithe- 


pear,  look,  teem;  from  popular  L.  appa- 
rosoere.  Appar£so;6)re  being  accented 
on  the  mterenult,  became  regularly  (6  51) 
appareVre;    this  gave  the  O.  Fr.  appar- 


loss  of  the  t  (appara 
$148- 
Apparat,  tm.  pomp,  s 


appa- 


APPAREIL,  tm.  preparation;   verbal  subst. 

from  appartilltr  (5  184), 
APPAREILLER,  to.  to  pair,  match,  to  put 

together.      For  the  etymology  see  partil ; 

for  ad-op  see  6  168,— Der.  appartil,  op- 

partilltmeat.  appariiUvar. 
APPAREMMENT,  adj.  apparently;  formed 

from  the  adj.  apparent.     O 

for  apparatimenl  See  i  168. 


'Apparent,  adj.  apparent;  from  L.  appa- 
1  rentem. — Der.  appartmtaeat,  afparrnct. 
APPARENTER,  va.  to  ally  by  marriage.     Sec 

APPARIER,  va.  to  match,  pair.     See  pain. 

Apparlteur,  tm.  in  apparitor;  from  L. 
apparitorem  (a  servant,  or  inferior  officer, 
attached  to  the  Roman  magistrates). 

Apparition,  s/.  an   apparition;    from  L. 

APPAROIR,  en.  to  bo  apparent;  from  L. 
apparere.     For  e  —  01  tee  J  61. 

APPARTEMENT,  tm.  an  apartment;  from 
Low  L.  appartimentum,. 

APPARTEN1R,  va.  to  appertain,  belong; 
from  L.  ndpertlnSre,  apperttnere, 
compd.  of  pertiuera  (to  belong,  in  Ter- 
tullian).  For  e^a  see  amtndir  and  $  65, 
note  I)  for  i-a  see  {   68;   for  accented 

APPAS,  m.pl.  attractions,  charms,  anything 
that  allure);  a  pi.  word  which  is  in  tact 
nothing  hut  the  pi.  of  appal.  App&t,  O.  Fr. 
appasl,  was  then  in  pi.  appatlt,  of  which 
appas  is  a  corruption.  For  the  etymology 
tee  app&t,  which  it  its  doublet. 

APPAT,  tm.  a  bait,  allurement ;  O.  Fr.  appasl, 
medieval  Lat,  appas  turn,  adpaatum 
(food  to  allure  game  or  fish),  compd.  of 
class.  Lat.  paatum. — Der.  appita.  Ap- 
pal is  a  doublet  of  appat,  a.  v. 

APPAUVRIR,  va.  to  impoverish;  -ISSE- 
MENT.sm.  impoverishment  (§115,  cole  4). 

APPEAU,  sm.  1  bird-call,  decoy-bird,  formerly 
uppil  (as  btau  bat  come  from  btl,  '  157), 

note,  drawt  it  into  a  snare.  Appiau  is 
only  a  secondary  form  or  appel,  q.  v. 

APPEL.  i».  a  call,  appeal ;  verbal  subst.  of 
ipptUr  (§  184). 

APPELER,  va.  to  call;  from  L,  appellars. 

Appellation,  if.  an    appellation,   naming. 

ippeal;  from  L.  appellationein, 
Appendice,    tin,  an   appendix;    from   L. 

appendicem. 
APPENDRE,  va.  to  hang  up ;  from  L,  ap- 

pendere.     For  the  dropping  of  the  penult 
I     Lat.  e,  see  (  51. 
APPENT1S,  tm.  a  thed,  pent-house  ;  from  L. 

appendioium,  derir.  of  append.*™. 
APPESANT1R.  va.  to   make  heavy,  weigh 

Apptitit,  tm.  appetite  ;  from  L.  tppetitus. 

— Der.  app elissant. 
Applaudir.  va.  to  applaud;  from  L.  sp- 


APPLIQVBR—APTS. 
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— Der,  applaudiiiemait  (5  3>5, 


Appliguer,  va.  to  apply;  from  L.  appli- 
tire.— Der.  appliable,  application. 

APPOINT,  sm.  odd  money,  balance  due  on 
account.     See  point. 

APPOINTER,  va.  to  refer  a  cause  j  -MENT, 
an.  a  salary.     See  point. 

APPORTER,  va.  to  bring  to ;  from  L.  ap- 
portare. — Der.  apport  (verbal  subst.,  % 
184),  tapporl,  tapporter,  rapporteur. 

APPOSER,  10.  to  set  to,  affix ;  from  L.  up 
sare*.  compJ.  01  panaaro*,  whence. 
For  au  =  o  see§  107  .—Der.  appositioi 

Appr&rier,  va.  to  appreciate,  aicc 
(weight);  fromL.  appretiare  (to  etti 
worth,  in  Tertullian).— Der.  apprici. 
appreciable,  appreciitii. 

ApprShencler,  vo.  to  apprehend  ;  frc 
apprehendere-  Apprikenderi%  a  doublet 
of  apprendre. — Der.  apprehension,  from  L. 
apprehensionem. 

APPRENDRE,  va.  (!)  to  learn,  (1)  to  teach 
(when  followed  by  a) ;  from  L.  sppren- 
dere,  a  form  which  cc-existed  in  Lit.  with 
apprehandero  (being  found  in  Silius  Ita- 
licui).  For  the  Ion  of  the  atonic  penult. 
a,  ice  §  51. — Der.  Hiapprendre,  apprenti 
(which  was  in   O.   Fr.  apprentif,   from   L. 


premiere).       Apprendre    a   a   doublet   of 

apprekender,  q.  r. 
APPRENTI,  sm.  an  apprentice.     See  apprt 

ire. — Der.  oepratfisaage  (J  J46,  and  §  aaj, 

note  4). 
APPRETER.  va.  to  make  ready.    See  prit.— 

Der.  apprlt  ivertn\  subst). 
APPRIVOISER,  va.  to  tame;  from  L.  ap- 

privitiare*.      AppriTitiare     it     from 

privua.     For    -tiara  =  -ar   see   ageaeer; 

fOIi-oiiee5  68. 
Approbateur,  in.  an  approver ;  from  L. 

approbatorem. 
APPROCHER,    va.    to    approach;    from    L. 

ipprdplare  (in  Sulpiciui  Seyerus  and  St. 

Jerome).      For  pi  =  ch  by  conionification 

of  the  i  into  j,  and  consequent  disappearance 

of  the  first  consonant  p,  tee  Hist,  Gram. 

p.  65  and  5    111.— Der.  approchi  (verbal 

mbst ),  rapprothtr,  tapproehiment. 
APPROFONDIR,  va.  to  deepen,  to  fathom. 

See  projond. 
Appropriev,  va.  to  appropriate ;  from  L. 

appropriare. — Der.  appropriation. 
APPROUVER,  va.  to  approve  ;  from  L.  ap- 

probaro.      For  o  —  on  lee  $  81 ;  for  b  =  v 

see  5  113. — Der.  iisapprouver. 


Approximate,    adj.  approximate ;    from 

tchol.  L.  apprniimativus*. 
Approximation,   tf.    an    approximation ; 

AFPUI,  int.  a  support,  stay;  verbal  subst.  of 
appuyer(l  184). 

AFPUYER,  va.  to  support,  prop  up;  from 
lite  Lat.  appodiare*.  found  io  William 
of  Nangit,  '  Appodiantas  gladios  lateri 
eiun ' :  and  in  the  Philipp.  of  William  the 
Breton,  we  have,  *  Fossil  iam  plenis  parmai 
ad  moenia  miles  Appodiat.'  Ptd  it  from 
podium  (a  balcony,  in  Pliny ;  a  base, 
pedestal,  in  other  writers).  Appuyer  is, 
therefore,  to  support  »  thing  by  the  help 
of  something,  of  a  ptd,  a  prop.  That 
podium  hat  produced  put,  as  hodie  has 
hut  (in  aujoHrif haf),  at  modium,  maid. 
at  in  odio.mnw,  it  perfectly  certain.  For 
the  attraction  of  the  Lat.  i  see  Hist  Gram. 
PP-  S3'  77  i  and  f<"  the  lost  of  the  d  see 
S  1  ah. 

Lastly,  the  sense  of  both  Low  Lat. 
appodiare,  from  podium,  and  It.  ap~ 
poggiare  from  poggio,  confirms  this  etyni- 
ology. 

A  PRE,  adj.  rough,  harsh ;  formerly  a&pre, 
from  L.  asper.  For  as  =  ii  tee  £  148.-  ■ 
Der.  apranent 

APRES.ereiV  after.     See  fret. 

APRETE,  If.  roughnest,  harshnest.  O.  Fr. 
asprpii,  from  L.  aaperitatem.  Asper(I). 
tatom,  contracted  into  neper"  t  atom  (§ 
52),  at  first  producedatpertd  (for-tatem  — 
-le,  see  6  230),  and  asptrti  became  aspreti, 
by  the  displacement  and  transposition  of  the 
r,  with  a  view  to  an  easier  pronunciation. 
This  metathesis  (discussed  in  Hist.  Gram. 

'  P-  77)i  frequent  in  Fr,  alto  takes  place  in 
Gr.,  as  in  xap&la  and  tpaiia ;  and  in  Lat.,  as 
in  crevi.pret.of  cerno,  tprevi  of  sperno, 
etc.  In  Fr.  this  metathesis  of  the  r  is  seen 
in  vervecem,  triers;  it  hit  also  taken 
place  within  the  Fr.  language  in  com- 
paratively modem  days:  in  the  17th  cent, 
the  word  brelan  wai  proncd.  either  herlan 
or  brelan;  to  this  day  peasants  say  berbis, 
htrloudn,  berliehe,  for  bribis,  brtlauder, 
breteche,  etc.    Apreti  is  a  doublet  of  ay 

A..PROPOS,  adv.  apropos.     See  propot. 
Apte,    adj.   apt;    from    L.    aptnt.  —  Der. 
opfitnde,  which   it    a    doublet    of  altitude. 
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APVRER- 

att);  -MENT, 
er-colour  drawing ; 


APURER,  va.  to  lodit  i 
sin.  an  audit.     Sec  pur 

t  Aquarelle.  ./■» 

from  It.  aquertllo  (J  15). 

t  Aquarium,  tm.  an  aquarium  ;   the  L. 

aquarium.      Aquarium    it   a   donblet   of 

Aquatique,  adj.  aquatic;  from  L.  aqua- 

Aq.ued.11c,  sm.  an  aqueduct ;  from  L.  iqiuc- 

dactus. 
Aqueux. .  adj.  watery;   from  L.  aquoiui. 

Aquilin,   adj.  aquiline;    from    L.   aquili- 


Arabe,  (1)  it. 
t  Arab esq u 


er;  (a)  adj. 


rabesque;  from 
„h  the  It.  arabem  (6  25). 
Arable,  adj.  arable;  from  L.  arabilit. 
t  Arack,  on.  arrack;  an  alcoholic  drink, 
distilled    from    rice.     From    Arabic    araj 
through  Pott,  araca. 
ARAGNE,  sf.    a  spider;    an   O.  Fr.   word, 
also  spelt  araigne,  from  L.  Kronen.     For 
the  change  of  the  suffix  -ansa  into  -agnt, 
-eigne,  cp.  caitanea  *,  chalaigm;  moma- 
nei  *,  motUagnt;   campania  *,  campagnc. 
-aneuB  usually  became  -ain,  as  sub  i  lane  us, 
saudaia.     In    O-   Fr.   the      aranea     was 
ts  web  araignit,  fi-ni 


(the 


if  the  ai 


called    t 


ea).     For 
Id  the  16th 

araigtu   or 


the  loss  □ 
cent,  the 
the  insec 

araignee.  Inthel7th 
out  the  other  form,  and  we  find  araignt  no 
later  than  U  Fontaine.  The  word  is  now 
banished  to  patois.  The  loss  of  it  is 
ertainly  to  be  regretted.     It  survive!  only 


nthe, 


yv- 


-AKCHET. 

L.    arbiter. — Der.    arbitngc,    ariuyaire, 
arbiinL.  arbitrtt. 

1.  Arbitre.sni.arbitrement,  free-will;  from 
L.  arbitrium. — Der.  orrj&raire. 

Arborer,  va.  to  set  up  (a  standard),  lit.  to 
raise  upright  like  a  tree  (arbrt)  ;  from  Low 
L.  arborare  •  from  arbor.  The  It.  word 
alberart  is  similarly  formed  from  albero  (a 
tree).     See  J  15. 

ARBOUSE,  sf.  the  arbutus  berry  ;  from  L.  ar- 
bnteu»,  deriv.  of  arbutna,  Arbuteua, 
regularly  changed  into  arbutius  (see  §  58), 
giyes  arbauu,  by  ti  =  osi  (see  §  90),  and 
tt  —  1  (see  agtncer,  and  §  I°4)' — Der.  ar- 

ARBRE,  tm.  a  tree ;  from  L.  arborem.  For 
the  loss  of  the  o  see  §  51. 

ARBRISSEAU,  tm.  a  shrub,  small  tree  ;  from 
L.  arboricelliH.  dim.  of  arbor.  For 
the  loss  of  o  see  §  51;  for  0=ss  see 
andtii  ;  for  -ellu»  =  -tau  see  %  2H1. 

ArbUOte,    tm.    a   bush;    from    L.    arbns- 


;  from  L.  a 


:t  of  arcke. — Der. 


ARA1GNEE,  sf.  a  spider.     See  aragnt, 
ARASER.  va.  to  level,  of  walls.     See  raser. 
Aratoire,  adj.  belonging  to  tillage ;  from  L. 

ARBAl£TE,s/«n  arbalest,  cross-bow.  O.  Fr. 
arbaltste,  from  L.areuballata  (in  Vegetius). 
Arcubaliata,  contracted  into  aro'ballata 
in  Low  Lat.,  became  arbalitt,  (I)  by  reduc- 
tion of  re  into  r,  as  in  quadnfurcum  *, 
cam/our ;  (1)  by  the  loss  of  the  s  of  O.  Fr. 
arbaltslt ;  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81  and  5  148. 
— Der.  arbaieititt. 
ARRITRE,  sm.  an  umpire,  arbiter ;  from 


ARC,  im 


f  Arcade,  sf.  an  > 

areola  (5  as). 

Arcane,  sm.   a  mysterious   operation    (in 

alchemy),  a  secret;    used  also  as  an  adj. 

Arc-boutant,  sns.  (ArchiL)  an  arched  but- 
tress, flying  buttress.     See  bouttr. 

ARCEAU,  sm.  a  vault,  arch ;  0.  Fr.  arctl  (lit. 
a  little  arc).     See  are. 

ARC-EN-CIEL,  sns.  a  rainbow ;  from  arc,  en, 
and  del.  A  word  made  out  of  a  phrase ; 
see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  176. 

Archaisms,  sm.  an  archaism;  from  Gr. 
dpxai&fi6t. — Der.  archalqat. 

ARCHAL.  sm.  brass  wire;  from  L.  oriohal- 
oum,  which  was  also  written  auriohalcnni, 
from  Gr.  o/xfxoJuros,  mountain-brass.  For 
the  very  unusual  change  of  o  =  an  into  a 
see  aoSt;  for  loss  of  i  see  §  53. 

ARCHANGE,  sm.  an  archangel;  from  L. 
arohanfjelaB  (Si.  Jerome).  Archangelas 
is  Gr.  6fxiYff\ot,  from  apX'-  ln<l  *Y" 
7.A0.. 

ARCHE,  (1)  sf  an  ark ;  from  L.  area,  (3) 
sf.  an  arch;  from  L.  archla*,  deriv.  of 
arena,  a  bow. — Der.  ardker  (which  is  a 
doublet  of  arquir).  ornbtot,  the  little  bow- 
man, Cupid.   (5  281.) 

Aroheologie,  sf.  archeology;  from  Gr. 
dpx«oAo7t<t  from  dpxafoi  and  \6yn. — 
Der.  orcndologue. 

ARCHET,  ins.  a  bow,  fiddlestick ;  dim.  of  art. 


ARCHEV&QOB — ARMBT. 


cp.  eoekil  from  eoq,  £  ]8i.    Arclut  wat  ori- 

ARCHEVeQUE,  in.  an  archbishop ;  from 
cedes.  Lat.  arohdepiaaopaa,  from  Gv. 
dpX'-  lad  1'lonomt.  HpiHo(5)puH,  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  Lat.  accent  (tee  §  51), 
dropped  the  sboit  Towel  6,  then,  for 
euphony,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  three 
t  aop  together,  it  dropped  the  p  ; 


i ;  (»>  »r 


the  word,  then  reduced  t 
maqiu,  <l)  bj  p  =  »,  see 
i-*,see$  Ta;  (3)  by  o-g,  see  )  129,  ana 

Hist.  Gram.  p.  63 :  then  evtsqui  became 
cveque,  by  the  mppreuion  of  the  t ;  see 
§  148. — Der.  arthevechi. 
ARCHIDIACRE,  sm.  aa  archdeacon ;  from 
Gr.  dpx'~  w!  diatri ;  the  form  areii  having 
been  adopted  into  the  French  language,  it 

words  not  of  Greek   origin,   10   creating 

mongrel),  ai  orchidia,  archifou,  archifait. 
Archiauc,  sm.  an  archduke;  from  Gr.  ipx'- 

and  due.— Dei.  arthidvAA. 
Archimandrite,   sm.    an    archimandrite, 

superior    of    certain    contents,    from    Gr. 

iXIswAstrrn. 
rchipel.sm,  an  archipelago;  from  It. 
arcipelago.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  It.  form 
iu  (till  retained  by  some,  who  wrote  arihi- 
ptlagvi  (5  25),  a  form  condemned  by 
Menage. 

ArchiprStre,  sm.  an  archpriest;  from  archi 
and  prtln,  q.  v. 

ARCHITECTS,  tm.  an  architect;   from  L, 
•roniteotna. — Der.  arctuttetart,  -ural. 

Arehiteotonique,   aoj.  related  to  archi- 
tecture,   architectonic;   from  Gr.  dpxirtn- 

Arehitrave,    sf.    (Atchit.)    an    architrave; 

from  Gr.  <Vx'-  >na  L.  trabem. 
Archives,  s/.  pi.  archives;    from  L.  archi- 

vum  (Tertullian).— Der.  oreiiuitte. 
t  Archi  volte,  1/  (Archit.)an  archivautt, 
introd.    in    16th    cent,    from    It.    arcivolto 
It  «1. 

an     archon;     from     Gr. 


ifXorra. 

ARCON,    sm.   saddlebow  (like  It.  ur 
from  Low  Lat.  araioneni*.  dim.  of  1 
The    saddlebow     ii    a    piece    of    arched 
wood. —  Der.    deWponner     (Hilt.     Gram. 

p.  i;8). 

Aretique,  adj.  arctic ;  from  Gr.  &pKTUt6t, 
which  from  Sptn-ot,  the  Bear,  the  constella- 
tion near  the  North  Pole. 

Ardent,  adj.  burning,  ardent ;  from  L. 
ardent  em. — Der.  ardamatot. 


Ardour,  sf.  heat,   ardour;    from    L. 


grave)  hardilton,  with  at 

from  kardi,  or  ardi,  a  stick  (uu  aide  oh 

bastai,    A.D.    1408,    and    tote    harde    dt 

ckarrili)  ;  hardillon  is  a  diminutive,  see  § 

131-     Littre.] 
ARDOI5E,  s/.  slate.    Origin  unknown  (j  35). 

— Der.  ordoitiere. 
Ardu,  adj.  steep;  from  L.  arduus. 
Are,  sm.  an  are  (in  Mensuration)  — 1,196,049 

sq.  yards;  from  L.  area.     Are  is  a  doublet 

Arena,  sf.  sand;  from  L.  arena. 
ARETE,  sf.  fish-bone  ;  from  L.  arista  (used 

'      a   fish-bone    in    Ausonius).      For  i-e 

i  72;  for  the  lost  ofs  tee  §148. 

ARGENT,  ins.  silver;  from  L.  argentnm. — 

Der.  argenla  (formed  from  argent,  after 

the  pattern  of  are  -«r,  f  J63),  -trie  (§§ 

ao8,  J44),  -ure  (f  236),  -ier  (§  198),  -in 

(S     220; ,    disargfnla    (Hist.     Gram.    p. 

178). 
Argils,   sf.    clay  ;    from  L.   argilla.— Der. 

argileax. 
Argot,  sm.  slang.     Origin  nnknown  (5  35). 
t  ArgoUBin,im.aconvict-warder;  in  the 

t6th  cent,  algosans,  corrupted   from   Sp. 

alguazil  (5  26). 
Argoer,   va.  to  accuse,   reprove;    from    L. 

arguere. 
Argument,   im.   an   argument;    from   L. 

Argutie,  sf.  a  quibble;  from  L.  argutia. 
Aride,  adj.   arid,  dry;    from  L.  aridus. — 

Dor,  oridite. 
t  Ariette,  sf  a  little  air,  tune;  dim.  of  It. 

aria,  introd,  by  Lulli  (S  as). 
Aristoaratie,  sf  an  aiittocracy ;   from  Gt. 

Arithm6tique,  sf.  arithmetic ;  from  L. 
arithmetic!. 

T  Arlequin,  sib.  a  harlequin;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  arltchino  (§  25). 

Armateur.  sm.  a  shipowner,  privateer  cap- 
tain, privateer;  from  L.  armatorem. 

ARME,  sf.  arm,  weapon ;  from  L.  anna. — 
Der.  armti  (S  263),  -ee  (5  201)  (part, 
mbst.  %  184),  -ement  (S  3>S>.  -ore  (§  (36) 
(of  which  the  doublet  ii  armature),  -oner 
(S  198),  -orial  (S  191). 

Armet,  sm.  a  helmet,  headpiece.  Ongin 
unknown  (5  35).  [Either  from  armi,  at  a 
diminalive;  Or  a  corruption  of  hilmei,  dim. 
of  heaumi,  Sp.  almele.     See  Littre.] 


ARMISTICE — ARRIVES.. 


Armistice,  an.  an  armistice;    from  L.  a 

ARMOIRE,  tf.  elothet-presi, 
0.  Fr.  armairt,  from  L.  at 
ox  and  at  sec  |  63 ;    in  this  cue  the  process 

ARM0IR1ES,  s/.  #.  a  coat  of  arms,  aims ; 
O.  Fi.  armojeria,  del.  from  the  old  verb 
armoytr,  to  emblazon,  which  from  arnu, 
like  larmeytr  from  larnu. 

ARMOISE,  (/.  (But.)  mugwort;  from  L. 
artemlsia.  Foe  the  loss  of  the  atonic  8 
see  5  53 ;  for  omission  of  medial  t  (art'- 
miaia)    sec   Hiit.    Gram.  p.  Si,     For  the 

ARMORIAL,  adj.  aim 

Armure,  if.  aimoar.     See  arnu. — Dei.  ar- 


Arome,  sin.  aroma;  from  L.  aroma. — Dei. 
oromatique,  aroma titer. 

ARONDE,  sf.  a  swallow ;  fiom  L.  hirnndo. 
This  word  is  rued  in  the  I?th  cent,  by  La 
Fontaine;  in  the  18th  by  Voltaire.  ~ 
lost  of  the  Lai.  initial  h.  see  §  134;  for 
atonic  I  =  o  see  |  68;  for  u-o  see  *  97 
See  alio  hinmdtUt. 
+  Arp6ga,  im.  (Mnt.)  an  arpeggio ;  from 
It.  arpeggio,  derired  from  arpa,  a  harp 
CI  as).— Der.  arpiga. 

ARPENT,  sm.  an  acre.  Prov.  arpot,  from 
L.  ax6pennl»).  For  the  loss  of  the  aton' 
S  see  5  pi.  (In  class.  Lat.  we  fir 
arpeiinia  as  well  as  arepennia)-  The 
word  is  probably  connected  with  the  Celtic, 
Wei.  pen,  Bret,  pout,  a  head. — Der.  ar- 
&***,  -age,  -eur. 
i  ArquobUBfl,,/.  an  arquebute;  introd. 
in  16H1  cent,  from  O.  Flem.  haeckbuyu 
(5  jo). — Der.  arquebvsici. 

Arquer,  no.  to  bend,  curve.  See  are.  Ar- 
r/uer  is  a  doublet  of  arclur. 

ARRACHER,  va.  to  pluck  out,  eradicate; 
from  L.  eradloare,  which  it  first  conlr. 
into  erad'eare  (S  51);  it  next  became 
era'care  (Hist.  Oram.  p.  Si),  then  arra- 
thtr,  (l)byo-ci{|  126).  (a)  by w  =  err, 
the  passage  of  which  teems  to  be  or  =  oir-= 
ah-^arr,  formed  as  if  from  adr  (§  168).— 
Littre,  however,  says  that  arracher  auiwen 
to  a  form  abradioare,  and  that  there  it 
another  form  in  O.  Fr.  isracMer,  which  from 
oxradioaro.— Der.amKftement,  -pied,  -eur. 

ARRAISONNER,  no.  to  try  to  persuade  one 
with  reasons ;    from  Low  Lat.  adratiooi- 


ARRERAGF.S,  sm.  pi.  arrears.   See  arriirt.-  - 

Der.  taring*. 

ArrsBtation,  sf.  arrest.     See  orrertr. 

ARRET,  sm.  a  judgment,  decree,  sentence; 
verbal  subst.  of  arreler  (§  184). 

ARRETER,  sm.  to  stop,  arrest;  from  L.  ad- 
rest  ore,  arrestare.  Arrestare  Erst 
became  in  O.  Fr.  arriHer,  then  arriter,  by 
lost  of  the  1  (5  148):  the  primitive  form 
survives  in  the  learned  word  arreslalian. 

Arrhes,  sf.  pi.  earnest-money ;  from  I, 
arrha, — Der.  arrher. 

ARR1EKE,  adv.  behind ;  from  L.  ad-retro  *, 
like  dtrriirt  from  de  retro.  The  L.  retro 
became  in  O.  Fr.  rieV*:— (I)  by  •= it 
(§  S«).  (*)  ^  tr-r,  as  in  fratrem,  frirt. 
Lat  tr  first  became  dr  (see  §  11;);  dr 
became  jt  by  assimilation  (S  168).     The 

fratrem,  frirt ;  deretranus*,  derrain, 
whence  O.  Fr.  dtrraiaitr,  now  dtrnitr  (5 
168).  Next,  the  Meror.  Lat.  having  pro- 
duced the  compdi.  ad-retro,  de-retro, 
thete  became  respectively  arriin,  dtrriirt, 
bydr- rr-r(seeabove).  The  O.  Fr.  had  a 
form  arrere,  which  comet  from  arrtert;  cp. 
actrtr,  from  acitr. — Der.  orreVage,  arrtVrer. 

ARRIERE-BAN,  on.  the  arriere-ban,  sum- 
moning of  a  feudal  array  ;  from  the  Mero- 
vingian art  or  hari  (§  30)  and  baa,  q.v. 
The  word,  though  assimilated  to  arrihrt, 
has  no  connexion  with  It, 

ARRIVER,  in.  to  arrive;  from  L.  fidrr- 
p are  *,  which  is  arripare  in  a  gth-cent.  text, 
and  arribare  in  an  Ilth-eent.  chartulary. 

Amver  was  first  a  tea-term,  meaning, 
like  its  primitive  adripare,  to  come  to 
shore.  In  a  1  ath-cent,  poem,  the  Life  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  fisherman  pilots 
travellers  to  an  island  in  the  high  tea : 
and,  says  the  old  poet,  be  succeeded  Tout 
qu'al  rochtr  Us  arrive,  i.  e.  he  made  them 
touch,  or  reach,  the  rock.  This  original 
meaning  is  still  visible  in  a  collection  of  ad- 
ministrative rulings  of  the  13th  cent,  in  the 
I.ivre  de  Justice.  Here  we  read  that  boat- 
men may  arrivtr  their  boats,  and  fasten 
them  to  the  trees  ashore.  From  the  14th 
cent,  arrivtr  begint  to  lose  in  first  meaning 
d  takes  the  more  general  sense  of  reach- 


ing one 
Wet 


der  oiler  the  passage  from 
the  metaphor  of  seafaring  to  that  of  walk- 

Papias  —  to  come  by  land  (J  13). 

For  dr-rr  see    J    16S,    for   p-tr  tee 
5  III.    P  tint  becomes  b  before  becoming 


ARROGANCE — AS. 


• ;  thus,  between  Lat.  (uripare  and  Ft. 
arriver  we  hive  the  intermediate  Low  L. 
arribare.  This  softening  of  p  into  v  is 
found  in  assopire*,  atsomir,  puree  (O. 
F\.pnre.e)  from  pip' rati*. — Der.nm'mge, 

Arrogance,  sf.  arrogance;  from  L.  ario- 
gantia. — Der.  arrogant,  nrro^amment. 

Arroger,  va.  to  arrogate;  from  L,  arro- 
g»re. 

ARROI.  tm.  array,  equipage,  train  ('  the  word 
is  out  of  date ;  a  pity,'  lays  Littre  justly). 
A  hybrid  word  formed  from  Lat.  ad  and 
O.  H.  Q.  rat  (ralh),  counsel,  help.  For 
dorr  see  S  160.  •  The  It.  arrtdo  shows 
still  the  German  (  (cp.  %  117,  for  medial 
t— ef),  which  the  French  language  com- 
monly drops,  as  in  gratum,  gri;  acutus, 
aigv,  etc.     (See  Hist.  Gram.  p.  8a.) 

ARRONDIR,  va.  to  make  round,  enlarge. 
See  rand.- —  Der.  orronJissemeut  (§  215, 
note  4). 

ARROSER,  va.  to  sprinkle,  water ;  from  L. 
tdrorftfe)  (Marcellus  Empiricus).  For  dr 
—it  see  %  168 ;  is  for  r— •  (sdro-r-are, 

(O.  Fr.  bericle,  beryllus);  chain  [chain. 
cathedra)  (5  155).  This  phonetic  change 
of  r  into  t  or  z  is  old :  Theodore  Bexa,  in 
die  16th  cent.,  tells  us  that  the  Parisians 
said  fix*,  mix*,  ekaae,  Thiodme,  Moat, 
for  fire,  aire,  chain,  Theodore,  Marie. 
Palsgrave  (1530)  remarks  that  at  the  court 
people  said  not  Paris,  but  Paxil.  This 
permutation  is  still  to  be  found  in  some 
patois,  specially  in  that  of  Champagne, 
which  says  iaaii  for  icurie,  frixe  iorfrire, 
etc — Der.  orrosage,  orrasoir,  orrowmeut. 

+  Arsenal,  em.  an  arsenal;  introd.  in 
l6th  cent,  from  It  arstaale  (5  15). 

Arsenic,  tm.  arsenic ;  from  L.  arsenkum. 
a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  arioine. — 


Der, 


™«i,  m 


Art, 

Artere,  if.  an  artery;  from  L.  arteria. — 

Der.  arieriel 
ARTESIKN.   adj.  artesian;   a  word  of  hist. 

origin,  these  wells  having   been  bored   in 

France  for  the  tint  time  in  Artois  (J  33). 
tArticfiaut,  sra.  an  artichoke;    introd. 

in  16th  cent,  from  It.  articiocco  (S  35). 
Article, sm.  (r)an  articulation,  knuckle,  (l) 

article;   from  L.  articulua.     Article  1$  a 

doublet  of  orteil,  q.  r. 
Articuler,  va.  to  articulate ;   from  L.  arti- 

culare.     Articiiler  is  a  doublet  of  arliller. 

— Der.  ortfesJation  ($  131,  note  .*),  -aire 


(5  197,  note  I),  iisarticvltr  (Hilt.  Gram. 

p.  178),  iharft'rurt. 
Artifice,  ins.  an  artifice ;  iromL.  ittificinm. 

—Der.  artifidcT. 
Artificial,  adj.  artificial ;  from  L.  artifict- 

Artifloieui,  adj.  artful,  cunning;  from  L. 
artificioiai. 

ARTILLERIE,  sf.  artillery;  a  word  which 
existed  in  Fr.  mora  than  two  hundred  year* 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  It  then 
had  a  double  sense,  being  used  oi  (l)  arms 
or  engines  of  war,  generally;  and  specially 
such  arms  as  the  bow,  arbalest,  etc., 
weapons  of  offence,  to  shoot  with: — Qui- 
tonqut  dorttenavant  vaudra  (trt  artilleur 
1  user  du  mistier  oTartilleria  en  la  ville 
et  banlieve  de  Paris,  e'en  a  savoir  faiseur 
dares,  de  flitches,  d'arbalestes  (from  a  do- 
cument, a.d.  1375).  (a)  Also,  as  in  Join- 
rille  (13th  cent.),  it  signified  the  arsenal  in 
which  such  arms  were  deposited.  The 
soldiers  of  the  artiilerie  were  archers  and 
crossbowmen ;  then  when  gunpowder  came 
in,  and  fire-arms  supplanted  the  bow,  etc., 
the  name  for  the  older  weapons  was  re- 
tained for  the  new.  Jointille  also  calls  the 
mattrt  dee  arbaletlrieri  the  maistrt  de 
fartillerie;  and  again  he  has  nul  ne 
tirok  d'arc,  d'arbaltste,  ou  d'aulre  artil- 
lerie.  Artiilerie  is  derived  from  O.  Fr. 
arliller,  to  arm.  (This  word  survived  long 
in  the  navy:  as  late  as  the  irjth  cent,  the 
phrase  sin  vaateau  artiUi  was  used  for 
'  an  armed  ship.') 

Arhiler  is  in  Low  Lat.  artillsre*, 
which  signified  'to  make  machines,'  and 
came  from  the  same  root  with  axtem. 
That  ai-tem  should  take  In  late  Lat.  the 
sense  of  the  'art  of  war'  will  be  better 
understood  when  we  remember  that  the 
same  metaphor  has  produced  engiii  (q.v.) 
fromingeuinm(ii3). 

ARTILLEUR,  ins.  an  artillery-man;  derived 
from  arliller.    See  artiilerie. 

ART1MON,  tm.  the  mizen-mast;  from  L. 
mtemonem,  used  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in 
the  same  sense.     For  e=i  see  $  60. 

+ Artisan,  tm.  an  artisan,  mechanic;  in- 
trod. in  16th  cent,  from  It.  artigiano  (S  25). 
Originally  artisan  meant  an  artist :  Petatre, 
poile  ou  aultre   artisan,  says   Montaigne, 

tArtfate,  sm.  an  artist;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  arHsta  ($  15).  For  -iite, 
denoting  a  person  by  his  calling,  see}  317- 

An,  tm.  (1)  the  ace j  (a)  an  'as'  (Romar 


ASCENDANT — ASSEOIR. 


coin);  from  L.  at,  which  came  to  signify 

plied  to  the  card  or  tide  of  a  dice-cube 
which  ii  marked  with  a  single  point. 

Ascendant,  (i)  adj.  ascendant ;  (a)  sm. 
ascendancy,  influence;  from  L.  ascend- 
ent c  m. — Der,  ascendance. 

Ascension,  s/.  ascension,  ascent;  from  L. 
ascension  em. — Der  Bsrsnsioiinel. 

Aseeto,  smf.  an  ascetic  ;  from  Gt.  davr^rns 
(%  ai).— Der.  aseen'sme.  -ique. 

Aaile,  sm.  an  asylum;  from  L.  atylnm. 

Aspect,  jib.  aspect,  light;   from  L.  tspec- 

ASPERGE,  if.  atparagus;  from  L.  sspsn- 
gat.  AepBC(i)gu«,  contracted  into  aa- 
p&r'gus  (S  Si),  becomes  aspcrgi  by  B  =  « 
(•ee  S  S4). 

Asperger,  no.  to  sprinkle ;  from  L.  asper- 
gere. 

AsperittS,  '/.  asperity,  roughness ;  from  L. 
as  peri  tat  em.      Asperiti  is  a  doublet  of 

Aspersion,  sf  an  aspersion,  sprinkling ;  from 

L.  asptrsionem. 
Aspersoir,  sm.  a  sprinkling-brush;  From  L. 

Asphalts,  sm.  asphalte;  from  L.  asphal- 

Aaphyzie,  sf.  (Med.)  asphyxia,  intermission 
of  pulse ;  from  Gr.  iotpvfcia. 

ASPIC,  sm.  lavender-spike,  corruption  of 
espic,  from  Lit.  spicus  (lavender).  The 
sweet  and'  volatile  oil  from  the  large  laven- 
der, known  commonly  as  kuilt  d'otpic,  is 
called  by  Fr.  chemists  kuilt  He  spit.  The 
form  aspic  is  a  corruption,  by  assimilation 
and  confusion,  from  the  other  aspic,  the 
serpent.  The  a  for  *  is  quite  unusual.  ¥<k 
■p  — <sfi  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  78. 
tAaplC,  sm.  an  aspic,  a  kind  of  viper.  Thi 
wotd  it  not  found  in  Fr.  before  the  16th 
cent.,  and  comes  from  Pro  v.  aspic  {5  34), 
from  L,  aapidem.  In  O.  Fr.  topic  existed 
under  the  form  of  aspe,  which  is  its  doublet. 

Aaplrer,  va.  (1)  to  draw  breath,  (a)  to 
aspire    (to);      from    L.    aspirare.- — Der. 

ASSA1LLIP.)  va.  to  assail,  attack;  from  L. 
us&lire  (used  in  this  sense  in  the  Salic 
Law;  also  in  one  of  Charlemagne's  Capitu- 
laries, 'Qui  peregrino  nocnerit  vel  eum 
adsalierit '}.  For  the  change  of  aalire 
into   saillir   tee   saillir.      For    da-si 

i  168. 

ASSAINIR,  va.  to  make  wholesome.    See 
(S  aa5,  note  4). 


ASSAISONNER,  va.  1 
on.— Der.  aaaiso 


season,    dress.       See 


a  word  Of  historic 
origin  (see  ,  33).  Assassin,  which  is 
aaacii  in  Joinrille,  and  in  late  Lat.  has- 
sessin,  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  seel 
in  Palestine  which  flourished  in  the  13th 
cent.,  the  Haschischin  (drinkers  of  has- 
chisch,  an  intoxicating  drink,  a  decoction 
of  hemp).  The  Scheik  Haschischin,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  roused  his  followers'  spirits  by 
help  of  this  drink,  and  sent  them  to  stab 
his  enemies,  especially  the  leading  Crusaders. 
Joinrille  uses  the  word  assassin  in  the  sense 
of  a  member  of  this  sect,  but  from  the 
15th  cent,  the  word  becomes  a  synonym 
for  a  murderer,  and  Loses  its  original  and 
special  signification.  We  have  at  this  day 
quite  forgotten  the  origin  of  the  word, 
and  the  (act  which  introduced  it  to  Europe. 
The  same  is  true  of  several  other  words  of 
the  tame  kind,  such  as  the  btrlint,  which 
riginalry  meant  a  Berlin-built  carriage,  or 


siide. 


hich    i 


blindly  devoted  to  the  Prophet  in  Voltaire's 
'  Mahomet.1 

ASSAUT,  sm.  an  assault.  O.  Fr.  assaft,  from 
altos,  compd.  of  saltan.  For  al  = 
*'57- 

ASSEMBLER,  va.  to  assemble,  collect,  gather ; 
from  L.  adsfmolare,  assimolare.  As- 
aiinulsre  becomes  sBsdmlsie  (see  5  5*). 
and  thence  assembler,  by  (1)  ml  =  mW 
(for  the  intercalation  of  b  see  Hist.  Gram. 
P.  73):  (»>  i—  (I  r»).-Der.  outfftMee 
(partic.  subst.,  f  201),  -age,  rassernbler, 
sassemblcmeiil, 

A3SENER,  va.  to  strike  hard,  to  deal  a  blow ; 
from  L.  asaignare.  Assentr  at  first  meant 
to  direct  a  blow,  to  hit  the  matk :  Froitsart 
speaks  of  an  archer  who  drew  sm  earrvaa, 
et  asstna  an  chevalier  en  la  teste,  i.  e.  hit 
him  on  the  head.  Little  by  little  aatntr 
lost  its  etymol.  meaning,  and  came  to 
signify,  as  it  does  now, '  to  hit  hard '  (§  13). 
The  formt  nsslnare,  aosenare  ate  to  be 
found  in  chartutariet  of  the  nth  cent.  Cp. 
the   parallel    Roman    forms    aprugna    or 


This  B 


,ignns,  btnto.  etc. «  131).    It 

ii  also  found,  orally,  in   the  word  agios, 
proncd.  sintr.     For  i=*c  see  §  ;a.     Asuntr 

AsBentiment,  sm.  assent,  approval ;  from 
O.  Fr.  assentr,  from  L.  attentire  ({  M5I. 
from  1..  susaldere. 


ASSERMEHTER 

— ASTICOTER. 

3 

For  die  Ion  of  the  d  tee  $  117;    for 

ASSISE,  sf.  a  course 

of  .tone,).    fa)/*,  lull 

I-*  >ee  |  72;  for  6  =  01'  tee  5  61. — Dm. 

rumor,  rnjsis.      The  fern,  part,  assist  hat 

Aeeister,  (1)  va. 

»  assist,  help;  (1)  M, 

become  a  subst.  (5  187). 

;  from  L.  at.ittere.- 

ASSERMENTER,  00.  to   swear  (a  witnen, 

Der.  assistance. 

Assooier,  va.  to 

Assertion,  if.  an  assertion ;  from  L.  atter- 

Assolement,  in. 

dutribution  of  cropi.  S 

A55ERVIR,  va.  to  reduce  to  lervitude ;  from 

aob. 

L.  unrrire. — Der.  ossirvissement. 

ASSOMBRIR,  va.  to  darken.     See  sombri. 

AS5ESSEUR,  sm.  an  ascssor ;    from  L.  sva- 

ASSOMMER,  to.  ti 

fell,  knock  down.     Se 

aeaadrem.      For  o  =  ™   tee   §   79,   and 

somme.— Der.  aitc 

f  118. 

A  BBomptlon.  if. 

an  assumption ;  from  ! 

5,  adv.  ei 


1  Prov. 


it  first  meant '  much,'  and  was  placed  after 
the  lubst.  It  may  be  fonnd  on  erery  page 
of  the  Chanson  de  Roland :  '  I  will  give 
yon  or  el  argent  asm '  (i.  e.  plenty  of  gold 
and  silver),  trap  assez  (i.e.  far  too  much), 
pint  ouf z,  etc.  Similarly  with  It.  assai : 
presto  ossai  (pies  tus  ad  sat  is)  =  very  quick. 
For  change  and 


Of  ID 


niugsieeSS  I 


word  da  ii  assimilated  to  u, 
h  in  aliud-sic,  aussi  (§  16S).  For 
»=«  tee  §  54.     Adaatis  become)  asuz, 

Assida,  adj.  assiduous,  punctual ;  from  L. 

assidnus, — Der.  assiduixb,  assidmatai. 
ASS1EGER,  va.  to  besiege  ;  from  L.  aaaedl- 

no*,  used  at-' to  lay  siege '  in  8th-cent. 

p.  65  and  ,§  .37,  163  ;  for  6-«  see  J  S6. 
iSSIETTE,  (1)  sf.  poiition,  site,  equilibrium 
(as  in  Saint  Simon,  Vassiitte  de  ion  esprit) 
incidence  (of  taxation).  This  word  it  simply 
the  strong  part,  of  asstoir  (§$  187,  188; 
see  alto  oosowtt).  (3)  if.  a  plate,  which  it 
from  tense  of  the  place  ofa  guest,  then  his 
plate.  The  Lit.  Mseoare  gave  birth, 
through  the  supine  asseotum,  to  the  fieri. 

TheFr.! 


'#,  also  spelt  auittu,  answers 
nid  meant  properly  '  the 
plattrr  on  which  meat  is  cut  up.'  For  6  = 
if  see  § J  56,  66;  as  to  Ot=«  (a  change 
which  may  be  seen  in  dact'lnm,  dalle,  etc., 
{  168),  this  assimilation  had  already  taken 
place  in  Lat ;  " 


Aaajgiwr.tw 

—Der.  assignation,  -a 
Aeaiiniler,  vs.  to  asi 

•imilaie. — Der.  assi 


ta,   glut 


lull  to  sleep; 


See  tovrd. — 


ASSOUPLIR,   1 


ASSOURDIR,  va.  to  deafen. 
Dei.  attoimfissemeat. 

ASSOUV1R,  va.  to  satiate,  glut;  from  L. 
MsSpire.  '  Letter  foi  letter  assOBttr 
would  represent  the  Lit.  aasopire,  did  the 
tense  permit,'  says  Littre,  who  inclines  to 
think  aasopire  the  true  origin,  though  with 
a  confusion  of  sense  arising  from  the  similar 
verb  aBBufflaere  *,  to  satisfy,  complete. 
For  A=ou  see  5  81  ;  for  p  —  v  tee  §111. 
Astouvir  is  a  doublet  of  assoupir,  q.  v. — 
Der.  assomistement. 


ASSUJETTIR,  ta. 

Der.  ossiyrtfissem 

Aaaumer,  vs.  to 

assume ;  from  L 

ujet.- 

ASSURER,  va.  to  secure,  prop  up;   in  the 
1 6  th    cent,    aiseurtr,    from    L.   asB&on- 

1  Adsoouravit  in  manu  domini  regis  patris 
sui').     For  the  loss  of  the   atonic  e  tee 
{  51 ;  for  lots  of  medial  0  see  §  119  and 
affouagi.     See  alio   its-. — Dei.  assurance, 

Afiterlequa,   sm.    an    asterisk;    from    Or. 

Asthma,  an.  the  asthma ;  from  Or.  iaBita. 

— Der.  asthmatiquc. 
ASTICOTER,   va.    to    plague,   tease.       Sec 

asiiquir.    ['Undoubtedly  from  Ger.  stethut, 

to  prick.'    Litti-d.J 


4° 


ASTIQUBR — A  TTAQUER. 


ASTIQUER,  pa.  to  polish  leather  with  a 
glaiing-stick,  tilled  in  attic.  Origin  un- 
known (5  35).  LittriS  says  it  to  *  bone 
(?  thigh-bone)  of  a  hone  Died  by  eord- 
wiiners  to  polish  their  leather;  he  derives 
il  from  Genu,  slick,  a  point,  which  would 
suit  well  the  actual  KUie  of  astieaUr. 
Astieater  if  derived  from  astiquer  in  the 
metjph.  sense  of  'to  plague,  tease.'  F re- 
in Fr.  as  picoler  for  piquir,  trembloter  for 
trembler,  etc. 

Aetragale,  sm.  the  ankle-bone;  from  L. 
astragalus. 

Astre,  sm.  a  star;  from  L.  astrnm. — Der. 

ASTREINDKE,  va.  to  oblige,  compel,  bind; 
from  L.  sstringere.  Astringere,  regu- 
larly contr.  to  utrin'ro  (see  $  $')■  pro- 
duced astrthtdri  by  intercalation  of  d, 
nx-ndr  (s«e  Hist  Oram.  p.  73). 

Astringent,  adj.  astringent;  from  L.  as- 
tringentem. 

Afltrola.be,  in.  an  astrolabe ;  from  Gi. 
dorpoAa^ov,  lit.  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  position  of  (tars. 

Afltrologie,  1/.  astrology ;  from  Or.  iaTpo- 
\oyia. — Der.  astrologae.  'Aarpokoyia  had 
do  bad  sense  in  Gr.,  and  answered  exactly 
to  our  Astronomy,  not  to  Astrology, 

Astrononiie,  if.  astronomy;  from  L.  as- 
tronotnia. — Der.  attnmomt,  asirOTomique. 

Astuce,  sf.  cunning,  astuteness ;  from  L. 
astucia.— Der.  osmcietnt  (&  **o). 

ATELIER,  sm.  a  workshop.  O.  Fr.  astelit: 
(Bernard  Paliiiy  has  kasttlier),  from  L.  haa- 
tellariufl*,  a  place  at  which  are  made  the 
hnatellfie  (for  rxtatnlae,  i.  e.  little  planks. 
splints,  in  Isidore  of  Seville).  Hutella.* 
becomes  in  O.  Fr.  asieUi,  a  splint,  now 
allelic.  The  astdiir  (place  for  making  Ihesi 
aslelles)  was  at  Erst  simply  a  carpenter1! 
workshop,  whence  it  came  to  mean  a  work- 
shop generally.  (For  such  enlargements  ol 
meaning  see  $  13.)  As  to  the  philological 
changes,  the  chief  is  the  loss  of  the  h.  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  habere,  avoir 
(5  134).  This  is  to  be  noted  er. 
Class.  Lit. ;  er,  olas,  era  (Old  Lit. 
holns,  hera).  are  very  common  in  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  we  also  find  ujus,  ic,  oc 
eredes,  onestus,  omo,  for  hujus,  hie 
hoc,  heretics,  honestus.  homo;  and  thi 
though  the  Romans  aspirated  the  initia 
h  strongly,  just  as  is  done  in  England  o 
Germany.  For  the  loss  of  the  I  see  $  148: 
for  ariua  --=  icr  see  §  190. 


ATERMOYER, 

from  Mm,  lil 
from  tut,  etc.— Der 


1,  sm.  an  atheist;    from  Or.  (Jfltoi. — 
Der.  orAeume. 

Athlete,  sm.  an  athlete;  from  Gr.  dtUr/Trjs. 
— Der.  atkUliqae:. 

Atlaa,  sn>.  (1)  Atlas,  (1)  an  atlas,  map-book; 
a  word  of  historic  origin.  Mercator  first 
gave  this  name  to  a  volume  of  geographical 
maps,  because  Atlas  in  classical  mythology 
bears  the  world  on  his  shoulders  ($  33). 

Atmosphere,  sf.  the  atmosphere;  a  word 
constructed  by  the  learned  (§  aa)  from  Gr. 
dWfiis  and  aQatpa. — Der.  atmuspherlqae. 

;     from    Gr.    dro- 


etymology 

wntr  see  rosmwr. 

ATRE,  sm.  a  hearthstone,  fireplace.  O.  Fr. 
in  8th  cent,  turn  (in  the  Glosses  of 
Rekbenan,  meaning  'file-flooring').  For 
as— tt  see  $  147.  The  din  was  rightly 
the  tiled  floor  of  a  comer,  nook,  or  fire- 
hearth,  and  the  word  comes,  through  astra, 
■strum,  from  O.  H.  G.  ettrik,  flagging, 
paved  flooring  (|  10).  The  Glosses  of 
Reichenan  confirm  this,  translating  sustram 

Atroee,  adj.  atrocious  ;  from  L.  atrocem. 
— Der.  an-oeite'. 

Atrophic),  if.  atrophy ;  from  Gr.  drp*$n'a. 
— Dei.  ^atrophia. 

ATTABLEK,t«.  to  place  at  table.    See  table. 

ATTACHER,  va.  to  attach,  fasten,  tie; 
DETACHER,  to  detach,  unfasten;  from  a 
common  radical  lacker,  as  alltndn  and  di- 
tendre  are  from  ttndri,  and  attirer  and  di- 
Hrer  from  finr.  This  radical  verb  has 
disappeared,  leaving  no  traces  in  O.  Fr., 
and  its  origin  is  unknown  (5  35).  Littrfl 
suggests  a  connexion  with  Gael,  tat,  a  nail, 
Engl,  tin-rdei,  and  to  tack.  Attacker  it  a 
doublet  of  attaquer,  q.  1. — Der.  attachement, 
taUachtr,  toatlachtr,  defacement. 

ATTAQUER,  tro.  to  attack,  assail.  We  have 
enplained  (Hist.  Gram.  pp.  at,  aa)  how  the 
lie  de  France  dialect  grew  in  the  middle  ages 
at  the  eipente  of  the  Norman,  Ficard,  and 
other  dialects,  and  ended  by  supplanting 
them ;  how,  nevertheless,  it  accepted  certain 


ATTARDBR — ATTRAIT. 

-   Attenti£   adj.  attentive;   from  L.  i 
]    Attention,  tf.  attention;   from  L.  a 


I   by  tl 


phra, 


f  altaqutr  a -^i' attacker  a)  was  one  of  the 
latter.  The  history  of  the  language  alio 
proves  it,  the  two  words  being  formerly  uied 
indifferently,  attaquer  being  sometimes  used 
is  the  tenie  of  attacker,  at  in  the  following 
passage  (14th  cent.):  Elleattaqutau  mantel 
mu  rich!  escarbouclt  (Baudoin  de  Sebouic). 
Sometime!,  on  the  other  hand,  uttacher 
means  altaqutr,  Hvrtr  un  combat,  as  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Cilvin  to 
the  Regent  of  Euglind  :  A  a  qutfeniends, 
Mnauigneur,  vaut  avez  deux  tspica  de  mu- 
tsiu  7111  u  ton*  tsltvez  coitfri  It  ray  it  Filial 
I  gens  fflntasliquts 
■angils  vouldroiint 

gnu  obslinis  aux  superstition!  dt VA nlethriit 
de  Rami.  Tout  ensemble  mtrilent  bin  des- 
treriprimei  parte  glayvt  qui  vats  til  commit, 
vtu  quits  s'attaschent  nnnsndemen!  uu 
rqy,  mait  &  Ditu  qui  i'a  assis  aa  siege  royal, 
tt  wins  a  commie  la  protection  taut  dt  sa 
ptreomu  qui  dt  sa  majesli,  (Lettres  de 
Cilvin  recueillies  par  M.  Bonnet,  ii.  lot). 
Altaqutr  is  therefore  a  simple  doublet  of 
attacker,  q.  y. — Der.  attaqut,  inoKogiiable. 
ATTARDER,    va.    to    retard,    delay.      See 

ATTE1NDRE,  va.  to  touch,  itrilce,  reach, 
attain;  from  L.  tttingSie.  For  i— « 
tee  $  73 ;  for  Lou  of  atonic  8  (njfra)  see 
5  51;  for  ntfx^nr  see  §  iji;  for  nr  =  nflV 
by  intercalation  of  d  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73. 
—Der.  mitiatc  (partic.  substi,  $  188). 

ATTELER,  va.  to  yoke,  pot  to;  DETELER, 
to  unyoke.  Both  these  words  come  from 
1  'common  radical  tclir,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown  ($  35).— Der.  aM«2age. 

ATTENANT,  adj.  adjoining,  contiguous 
from  L.  attinentem.     See  ttair. 

ATTENDRE,  to.  to  await,  wait  for,  eipect; 
from    L.    attendor-B.       For   loss    of    the 
penultimate    *    see    $    51. — Der,    alien 
(participial  subst,  {  188). 

ATTENDR1R,  va.  to  soften,  affect  S 
tendrt. — Der.  oWmoVitsement. 

ATTENTE,  tf.  expectation,  hope.    See  1 


AtttSnuer,  va.  to  weaken,  waste;  from  L. 

ATTERRER,  va.  to  throw  down;  lit.  to 
throw  down  to  the  ground.  From  a  and 
Itrre,  q.  v.  The  etymol.  meaning  it  ttill 
to  be  traced  in  Bossuet :  St  raltntir  aprii 
Favor  atterre,  c'tsi  lui/airt  rtprendrt  art 
fores. 

ATTERRIR,  wt.  to  land.  See  Urr*.— Der. 
aw.rri.sage  (5  248).  -issement  (|  MS). 


n  atticism  ;  from  Or.  dm- 

ATTIEDIR.  va.  to  cool.     See  Hide.-    Der. 

aOiddistement. 
ATT1FER,  vo.  to  dreta  one's  head.    Origin 

unknown  (5  35). 
ATTIRER,  va.  to  attract     See  tirtr.— Der. 

ATT1SER,  va.  to  stir  (the  fire) ;   from  L. 
uttitiare*  (deriV,  from  titio).    For  tlare 

+  Attitude,  tf.  an  attitude;  introd.  in  t6th 
:  from  It  aaUudiiu  (j  15).  Altitude 
doublet  of  aptitude. 

ATTOUCHEMENT,  *m.  ■  touch,  contact ; 
icier.     See  /anther. 

Attractif,  adj.  attractive  ;    from  L.  attrac- 


ATTRA1RE,  va.  to  attract,  allure;  from  L. 

att.rah.ere.  See  traire. 
ATTRAIT,  an.  attraction,  allurement,  pi. 
charm;  a  participial  subst.  (55  187,  1B8) ; 
from  L.  attracttiB,  found  in  seme  of 
allurement  in  Dictp  Cretensis.  ot  be- 
comes it  by  incomplete  assimilation  (5  168) : 
Ot  first  became  jl,  which  pasted  into  it,  the 
French  i  representing  the  Lai.  o.  This 
change  is  not  rare  in  Fr. ;  thus  after  a,  as 
in  factus,  fait;  after  a,  as  in  confectus, 
confit;  after  i,  at  ttrictus,  (trait ;  after  o, 
at  coctoi,  evil ;  after  u,  as  fr  actus, /rut/. 
See  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  50.      The  spelling  faiel. 

woik  of  Ijlh-cent.  pedants.  The  medieval 
Fr.  wrote  it,  as  now./ofl,  trail,  etc.  Wi.h- 
ing  to  bring  these  words  nearer  to  their 
Latin  original  the  pedantic  Latimttt  inter- 
calated   a    e,  and  wrote  ftdct,   traict,  not 


ATTRAPBR — AVJOURD'RUI. 


knowing  thai  the  it  already  represented  the 

ATTRAPER,  wo.  to  catch ;  fiaiatrapp:  For 
the  etymology  see  Irappe. — Der.  attrapt 
(verbal  subst.),  laitraptr. 

Attrayant,  adj.  attractive,  alluring,  properly 
part.  pres.  of  altrairt,  but  used  at  an  adj . 

Attribuer,  va.  to  attribute ;  from  L.  at- 
tribuere. — Der.  attribution,  altributif. 

Attribut,  sm.  an  attribute  ;  from  L.  itttl- 
butum. 

ATTRISTER,  va.  to  sadden.     See  tristi, 

ATTROUPER,  va.  to  gather,  assemble.  See 
traupt. — Der.  atlroupeiaeat. 

AU,  art.  dat.  ting,  to  the.      O.  Fr.  al,  cot 
from  a  It  (see  U).     AUX,  art.  dat.  pi. 
the.      O.  Fr.  am,  earlier  ah,  for  a  Its  (see 
lis).     For  I  =  ii,  in  these  words,  fee  ||  157, 
■5«- 

AUBA1NE,  sf.  escheat,  right  of  succession  to 
the  goods  of  an  alien  at  hit  death.  An 
aubain  was  a  foreigner  who  had  not  been 
naturalised.  Origin  unknown  (5  35)  [though 
it  may  be  traced  to  themed.  L.  albums*, 
which  however  carries  us  no  farther  back. 
See  Ducange,  *.  r.1. 

AUBE,  tf.  the  dawn  of  day,  daybreak,  formetly 
albt,  from  L.  alba.  For  1  =11  tee  £  157. 
— Der.  ouiade,  introd.  in  15th  cent,  from 
Sp.  albada  (5  36). 

AUBE,  sf.  an  alb,  vestment  of  white  linen; 
from  L.  alba. 

AUBE,  ./.  a  paddle  (of  a  wheel).  Origin  un- 
known (S  36). 

AUBEPINE,  sf.  the  hawthorn.  O.  Fr. 
albecpine,  from  L.  albaapma.  For  1— s 
see  I  157  ;  for  ap-ip  tee  §  148. 

AUBEROE,  if.  in  inn,  public  house.  O.  Fr. 
albsrgi,  earlier  still  helbtrgt;  in  the  nth 
cent,  herbergt  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
meaning  a  military  station — a  word  of 
Germanic  origin,  like  most  war-terms,  and 
from  O.  H.  Q.  her'btrga,  keriberga  (S  3l) 
It  is  curious  that  the  mod.  Germ,  deriv 
ktrberg  also  signifies  '  an  inn,'  by  the  sami 
extension  of  meaning  at  hat  modified  tht 
sense  of  the  Fr.  word  (5  15).— Der.  bu- 
&ergiste(§  117). 

AUTilER,  ™.  (Bot.)  the  blea;  from  L.  alba- 
riua*,  from  ■tbna  (by  reason  of  the  white- 
ness of  the  inner  bark  of  the  plant).  For 
al-ou  see  §  157;  for  -aiius— •<>  tee 
§108. 

AUBOUR,  cm.  (Bot.)  the  cvtisus,  laburnum  ; 
from  L.  alburnum.  For  al  —  M  tee 
S  I57I  foe  u— on  tee  507;  forrn=rcp. 
■ornu,  tor,  and  $  164, 


AUCUN,  adj.  any,  any  one,  some  one.  This 
word  (in  the  13th  cent,  slews,  in  the  nth 
alaun)  it  a  compd.  of  alqui,  as  thacvn  of 
chaqitt,  and  qvelqu'urt  of  quelqvt,  Aliqnia 
produced  O.  Fr.  alque:  aliqui  venernnt, 
In  O.  Fr.  alqat  vinrtnt.  Ahpit  therefore 
answers  to  quelque.  and  alqvn  to  quelqv'un. 
The  history  and  etymology  of  aucun  thow 
that  the  word  is  properly  affirmative,  not 


dir:  . . .  Phldre  ilait  si  succinct  ox'aucnm 
Ten  <Mt  bla-nU,  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  6.  I, 
Aucun  properly  only  becomes  negative  when 
accompanied  by  ne — J' en  attendais  trout, 
aucun  hi  vint :  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  word  ittelf  it  positive,  meaning  qutlqu'- 
ua,  'some  one.'  For  the  change  of  all- 
quia  into  alque,  by  the  fall  of  the  Lat.  1, 
see    §    tt;    for  sl-au  see   |    157. — Der, 

Audaee,  s/,  boldness ;  from  L.  andacia. — 
Der.  audocieun,  auaacieusenient. 

Audience,  sf.  an  audience,  hearing;  from 
L.  andientia. — Der.  audimcitr. 

Audi teur,  sib.  an  auditor;  from  L.  andi- 

Auditif,   adj.   auditory  ;    from  L.  anditi- 
Audition,  sf.  a  hearing ;  from  L.  auditio- 

Auditoire,  m.  (1)  court,  hall;  (1)  audi- 
ence; from  L.  auditorium. 

AUGE,  tf.  a  trough ;  from  L.  alvBns.  For 
ol-flii  sec  I  157;  for  -veus  =  -gi, 
through  tJujs,  "jna.  gt,  see  Hitt.  Gram. 
p.  66;  for  the  lost  of  v  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  81. 

Augment,  snt.  an  augment,  increase ;  from 
L.  augmentum. 

Augmenter,  va.  to  augment;  from  L. 
augmeutare.— Der.  angmenUtioa. 

Augurs,™,  an  augury ;  from  L.  angurium. 
Augur*  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  htur,  which 
survives  in  banheur,  malhtar. — Der.  on- 
purer. 

AugUflte,  adj.  august,  noble;  from  L.  au- 
gnstut.    August*  is  1  doublet  of  aaiit.  q.  1. 

AOJOURD'HOL  adv.  to-day.  flw  is  L. 
hodle.  Forhodie-odia  see  §  134;  for 
odlo-w  tee  %  m;  for  6  =  u,  we  5/7. 
The  O.  Fr.  word  remains  in  the  law  term 
a**t«  in  un  an.  Aujaurdltui,  in  O.  Fr. 
written  more  correctly  an  Jour  a" hut,  a  a 
pleonasm,  lit  meaning '  on  the  day  of  to-day.' 


A  UM6NE — A  UTOPSIE. 


AlTNfdNE,  sf.  alms,  charity.  O .  Fr.  aumosru ; 
in  nth  cent,  almosnp ;  in  9th  cent, 
o/mosna,  rfmosiu,  from  L.  61Sem6syna. 
For  the  lots  of  the  Lit.  y'undcr  the  rule 
of  the  Lat.  accent,  see  5  5 1 ;  for  the  loss 


t  f  $aj 


e  Hist. 


AUMUSSE,  s/  amess,  a  kind  of  fur  worn  on 

Church  vestments.  Origin  unknown  (|  35). 

AUNE,  sm.  (Hot)  an  alder-tree;  from  L.  al- 

For  al  =  fla  tee  |  157. — Der.  ostaaic 


(S» 


l). 


AUNE,  j/  an  ell.  O.  Fr.  oim,  from  Low  L. 
alarm,  which  from  Goth,  altina.  Cp.  L, 
ulna.  Or.  wXiv-q.  For  al=asi  see  $  157. 
— Der.  aimer,  ounage,  nuneur. 

AUPARAVANT,  adv.  before ;  from  flu  and 
paravant.  The  article  mi  wai  not  attached 
to  thii  word  till  towards  the  15th  cent.: 
O.Fr.saidJnr-ntnui.  Jlni voulus paint  itrt 
imgral,  says  Froissart,  auand  jt  eonadiral 
la  bonis  qu'il  m*  mantra  par-avant.     See 

AUPRES,  adv.  near.     See  pr'es. 

Aureole,  </.  an  aureole,  glory,  halo;  from 

L.  aureola,  K.  corona,  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Auricle  is  a  doublet  of  loriot,  q.  v. 
Auriculaire,  adj.  auricular;  from  L.  aur- 

icularii.      Auriculairt    is    a   doublet    of 

cruller,  q.  v. 
AURONE.  s/.  (Bert.)  aonthernwood ;  from  L. 

(Vbrotcjmim.         Abrrjt&mun,    regularly 

contrd.  into  abrfit'num,  according  to  tbe 

law  of  the  Lat  accent  (see  J  51),  reduced 

r*n-(Hist.  Gram.  p.  81).*  or  becomes  u'r 
as  follows:  b  is  softened  first  into  v;  this  is 
next  localised  and  becomes  u,  a  transition 
very  common  in  Lat. 


from  sapere,  as  is  shown  in  the  Hist.  Gram. 

p.  1  a8. 
Aurora,  1/  the  dawn,  break  of  day ;  from 

L.  aurora. 
AuBCulter,  va.  (Med.)  to  auscultate,  listen; 

from  L.  auscultare-  AusculUr  is  a  doublet 

of  ceouter,  q .  v. — Der.  ausrairation. 
Auspice, srn.au auspice;  fromL.  auspiciom. 
AU5SI,  adv.  also,  likewise.     O.  Fr.  alsi,  from 

L.  aliud  aio  (Hist.  Grim.  p.  158),  aliud 

having  regularly  produced  at  in  O.  Fr.  by 

dropping  the  medial  d{$  iao),and  then  by 

dropping  the  short  atonic  vowels  iu  (J  51). 

Then  for  stie  — a  set)  a;  for  of  —  an  see  , 157. 
AUSS1T0T,  adv.  immediately.    See  obis.'  and 

tit. 
Austere,  adj.  austere  ;  from  L.  austerus. 

—Der.  (jHstfrite",  axtth-tmtM. 
Austral,  adj.  aastral,   southern ;    from  L. 

australis. 
+  Autan,  an.  the  south  wind;  from  Prov. 

avian  (}  34).     This  word,  originally  alio*, 

is  from  L.  altsnus  (the  south  or  south-west 

wind,  iu  Vitruvius). 
AUTANT,  adv.  as  much,  as  many  ;  so  much, 

so  many.      O.  Fr.  altant,   from  L.  aliud 

tantum  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  159).    For  aliud 

-at—am  see  Mast. 
AUTEL,  sra.  an  altar.     O.  Fr.  aim  (in  the 

nth  cent,  alttr,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland), 

from  L.  altore.     For  al  =  ou  see  §  157; 

for   a-*  see    S  54:    for  r-f  cp.  pere- 

grinus./w/mn,  $  154. 
Auteur,  sib.  an  author;  from  L.  antorem. 


n  for 


v'fra 


»lln 


.  _  113).  Even  i 
Lat.  there  are  examples  in  which  the  u  (i 
in  Fr.)  comes  from  c  through  V;  thi 
*ero,  by  the  way  c 


abfue 


ivfug 


aufu. 


for  gab'ta  (gabata).  This  change  of  b 
into  11  is  found  in  parole,  till,  forge,  purie, 
which  words  have  lost  their  etymol.  form 
in  mod.  Fr.,  but  in  O.  Fr.  were  parattU 
(parab'Ia),  tauU  (tab'la),  faurge  (fabr'- 
ca),  pturie  (ptvrct,  pip'rata).  This  soft- 
ening also  goes  on  with  the  Fr.  language  : 
thus  avrai,  tatirai,  were  in  O.  Fr.  avrai, 
tor  at*™,  from  habere  ;  stivrai,  savtral 


n  fourd 


wellai 


Authontique,  adj.  authentic;  from  L. 
authenticus. — Der.  attthatiuiti. 

Autochthons,  (1)  adj.  autochrhooic,  ab- 
original, (a)  sm.  an  aboriginal;    from  Gr. 

mWxtW, 

Autocrats,  sm.  an  autocrat;  frojn  Gr. 
ouvoitpdTns. 

t  AutO-da-fe,  sm.  an  auto-da-fe",  '  act-of- 
faith';  a  composite  word  introduced  from 
Port.,  used  of  the  execution  of  the  victims 
of  the  Inquisition  (|  16). 

Autographe,  tm.  an  autograph ;  from  Gr. 
airroypaipoi. 

Automate,  sm.  an  automaton ;  from  Gr. 
avripaTot. — Der.  ouromarique. 

Automne,  sm.  the  autumn ;  from  L.  au- 
tumn us,  a  form  of  auclumnus. — Der.  an- 

Autonome,  adj. autonomous,  independent; 


A  UTORISER — A  VEC. 


Autorlaer,  va.  to  authorise  ;  from  Low 
Autorite,  sf.  authority  ;  from  L.  aucto 

AUTOUR,  prep,  round  abont.     See  four. 

AUTOUR,  sm.  a  goshawk.  Piov.  out* 
It.  atlore;  Low  L.  astoriaa*,  from 
asturiufl*,  from  aotur,  used  in  4th  ce 
by  Firmicus  Maternut.  For  ast-outf  i 
autruche  ;  for  loss  of  a  see  $  148. 

AUTRE,  adj.  other;  formerly  altrt,  from 
altar.     Autruiw 


the 


s  praci 


a  Chris 


■I  (see  Hist.  Gra. 


us); 


ently 


ts  by  the  Turks.  Brought  by  travellers 
into  Europe,  the  word  soon  passed  out  of 
iti  narrower  signification  of  annoyance  to 
Christians,  to  its  present  and  more  general 
seme  of  annoyance  of  any  kind. 
1  AVANT,  (1)  prep,  before,  (a)  adv.  far,  for- 
ward ;  from  L.  abante  *,  a  form  found  in  a 
few  inscriptions  of  the  Empire,  e.  g.  in  the 
epitapb,    *  Fundi  hujus  dominui  infant  hie 


aulrui  had  no  article  in  6.  Fr. : 

tauirui    ehtval   01   It  tkeval   a 

terius  equus)  for  It  cheval  tfun 

AUTRUCHE,  (/.  an  ostrich ;   O.  I 

and  avtmice  from  L,  avia trutMo  (struoio 
for  tttruthio  is  to  be  found  in  medievi ' 
Lat.).  Avia-atrnthio,  avirs-stninio, 
eontrd.  into  av'strooio;  T  then  becomt 
u,  is  in  naviiingium,  navJfi-B>Biuir 
naufi'agium  (|  141).  For  loss  of  th 
a  see  i  148.  The  Sp.  avatna,  an  ostrich, 
is  this  derivation  from  avis-struthio 


Ends  grea 


t  faul 


vith  ll 


X. 


biddi 


ing  h 


«  IS)- 
AUVENT,. 


AU  VENT,  sin.  a  penthouse;  I..  L.  aaventua; 

of  oriental  origin;  cp.  Peri,  dsean. 
AuxlliaJra,  adj.  auiiliary ;  from  L.auxili- 

AVAL,  ado.  down-stream ;  from  L.  ad  val- 
ient, used  of  a  river  Bowing  vale-wardi :  it: 
opposite  is  amonl  (ad  montem),  which  ii 
upwards,  towards  the  hill.  The  verb  avaler 
(lit.  to  go  aval)  signified  at  first  'to  descend, 
and  was  but  gradually  restricted  to  it; 
present  sense  of  swallowing.  (For  suet 
restrictioni  see  §  13.)  Some  traces  0 
the  original  meaning  remain  in  mod.  Fr. 
such  as  the  phrase  Us  bateaux  avalent  le 
jieuvt,  and  in  the  word  avalanche,  which  is 
properly  a  mass  of  snow  which  slides  to- 
wards the  Tale.  Lat.  dv  is  here  reduced  tl 
11,  as  in  advartere,  nun-fir  ($  110). — Dei 
otro/anche,  avalet. 

t  Avalanche,  s/.  an  avalanche;  a  won 
introduced  from  Switzerland.  It  is  a  par 
ticipial  form  from  the  verb  avaitr.  For  it 
etymology  tee  oval. 

AVALER,  va.  to  swallow.     See  aval. 

AVANCER,  (1)  va.  to  advance,  stretch  forth 
(a)  vn.  to  come  forward.   See  avanl. — Dei 

lcc  This 


'Ante    1 

'  ab-ftnte  me  Fugit";  nun 
praepositio  praepositioni  adjungitnr  impra- 
denter :  quia  ante  et  ab  sunt  duae  praepo- 
sitiones.'  (Glosses  of  Placidus  in  Mai,  iiL 
431.}      The  Lat.  b  becomes  v,  a  softening 


found  in  Lat, 


1  for  ac. 
1  6th-« 


t.  docui 


This 


verationem  for  delib 

softening  also  takes  place  i 

avoir,  ete.  (f,   113).— Der.  avojUage   (that 

which  advances,  profits,  us,  sets  us  avanl), 

AVANT  AGE,  sm.  an  advantage.  See  avanl. — 

disavanlager,  avantageax. 


uUageu 


avaricious,  greedy ;  from  L. 
avarus.  Avare  it  a  doublet  of  O.Fr.  aver. 
—Der.  avarice. 

AVARIE,  sf.  damage,  injury  (properly  harm 
done  to  a  cargo  in  transit).  It  is  prob.  con- 
nected with  L.  avuragium  *, '  deirimentnm 
quodinvecturamcrcibusaccidit.'  (Ducange); 
which  from  L.  averia*,  beasts  of  burden. 

A  VEC,  prtp.  with;  formerly  aveuc,  originally 
nunc,  from  a  barbarous  Lat.  abhoo,  aboo, 
which  is  a  trans  form  it  ion  of  the  expression 
apud  hoc-,  lit.  '  with  this,'  apud  having 
the  signification  of  com  in  several  Merov. 
and  Carol,  documents,  as  in  one  of  the 
Formulae  of  Marculphut,  'Apud  lii 
Francos  debeat  coniurare.'  Apud  soon 
lost  its  d  (|  in)  (as  it  seen  from  the  form 
spue,  found  for  apud  in  an  inscription  of 
the  Empire),  and  then  became  ap,  which 
pasted  into  ab  by  the  regular  transition  of 
P  into  b  (see  §  ill).     Ab  for  apud,  in 


the  sense  of  the  modem  avec,  it  found  in  * 
Chartqlary  of  Louii  the  Pioos  (a.j>.  814) 
'ab  Him,'  'Ab  hit  cellulis,'  and  in  the 
oldest  monument  of  tbe  language,  the 
Straiburg  oatht  (A.D.  84a),  we  bars  '  Ab 
Lodher  nul  plaid  numquam  piindrai  '  =  «« 
Lulhain  }e  nefirai  aucvn  accord.  See  also 
under  o.  The  Lat.hoo  lost  iwh  (lee  J  134), 
and  tbe  compd.  nb-oo  changing  b  into  v 
(5  113)  (""me  «™.  •  form  found  in 
Ittb-cent.  documents.  Tbe  0  of  avoc  then 
became  eu  (§  79),  nwne,  which  towards 
the  14th  cent,  became  avtc. 

AVEL1NE,  sf.  a  filbert,  formerly  avlaint ; 
from  L.  avellana  :  this  passage  from  a  to 
1  ocean  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  oerasuB, 
oris*.  Avellana  is  an  adj.  (sc.  qui  avcl- 
lana),  the  filbert  of  ATella. 

AVENIR,  int.  to  occur;  from  L.  advenire. 
For  dv-vsee§iao.  Avmir  (as  1  verb) 
it  now  archaic :  it  was  still  in  use  in  the 
17th  cent.,  Ct  qui  in  profhiUt  ant  dit  di- 
tor'r  avert  ir  dans  la  tiau  dts  ttmps  (Pascal). 
Avoir  is  a  doublet  of  advtnir,  q.  v.,  and  of 

the  infin.  taken  as  a  tubst-,  5  185),  avnue 

(partic.  subst.,  |  187),  flwjiture. 
AVENT,  hb.  Advent;   from  L.  adventns. 

For  lots  of  d  before  v  see  5  no. 
AVENTURE,  [/.  an  adventure.  See  avmir.— 

Der.  aveniurer,  -enx,  -ier,  -iere. 
AVENUE,  sf.  an  avenue,  approach.  See  avenir. 
AVERER,  va.  to  aver,  affirm  the  truth  of; 

from  L.  adverare*.     For  dv»v  see  § 

AVERSE,  sf.    a  heavy  shower.    See   versir. 

Avtru  is  a  doublet  of  advtrsi,  q,  v. 
Aversion,    sf.   aversion,   dislike;    from    L. 

AVERTIR,  va.  to  inform,  warn;  from  L. 
advertero. — Der.  owrnttement. 

AVEU,  m.  an  avowal.     See  avouir. 

AVEUQLE,  adj.  blind;  from  L.  aboctlhis*, 
compd.  of  ab  (privative)  and  ooulua,  like 
amens,  oat  of  one's  mind,  which  is  compd. 
of  a  and  mens.  Thit  word  it  old  in  com- 
mon Lat.;  it  it  found  in  Petronius  (1st 
cent.)  in  the  phrase  'oboculo  librum 
legere*  (to  read  with  eyes  shut).  Abo- 
cnlus  it  regularly  contrd.  into  aboclus 
(§  51).  Oclus  is  to  be  found  for  ooulus 
in  the  Appendix  ad  Probum.  Forb-wsee 
J  Hi;  for  accented  o-«  tee  ,  79;  for 
el=gl  see  aiglt  and  5  129.  This  derivation 
is  confirmed  ($  15)  by  It,  avocolo,  now 
vocolo. — Der.  avcugler,  aveuglimcat. 

Avirie,  adj.  greedy  ;  from  L,  avidos. 
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AVILIR,  no.  to  vilify.     See  vil.—Dcr.  avil- 


AVJNER,  va.  to  season  with  wine.   See  vin. 
AVIRON,  on.  any  instrument  which  servei  to 

See*u-er. 
AVIS,  im.  an   opinion,  mind,  vote,    advice; 
from  d  and  vis,  which,  from  L.  visum,  in 
O.  Fr.  meant  opinion,  way  of  teeing  a  thing. 
The  medieval  expression  was  it  m'at  a  vis 


afierw 


AVITAILLER,  va.  to  provision,  victual. 
Vitailli  in  O.  Fr.  signified '  provisions,'  from 
L.  viotualia.  For  ct"!  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  50  and  §  119;  for  the  loss  of  «  see 
coudri;  and,  besides,  we  find  vitalia  for 
TictuaUa  in  Carlov.  Cbartnlaries— Der. 
lavitailltr. 

AVIVER,  va.  to  polish,  burnish.  See  vif. 
— Der,  javiver. 

AvoQ&t,  sm.  an  advocate,  pleader,  barrister; 
from  L.  advocatus.  A  vocal  is  a  doublet 
of  avemi,  q.  v. — Der.  atwnsierie. 

AVOINE,  sf.  oats;  from  L.  avena.     For  S 

AVOIR,  va.  to  have;    from  L.  habere.     For 

e  loss  of  h  see  §  134;  for  b  —  v  see  5 

3;  forego,  see  J  6i. 

AVOISINER,  va.  to  border  on.     See  ve-irin. 

AVORTER,  va.  to  mitcarry;   from  late  L. 

abortare*.     For  b  =  t>  lee  S  113- — Der. 

AVOUE,  sm.  an  attorney ;  from  L.  advoca- 
tes. For  the  loss  of  O  see  §  129;  for 
dv  -  v  see  aval  and  %  I  an  ;  for  o  =  on  (tbe 
S  being  treated  as  if  it  were  5)  see  f,  Si ; 
for  -atua  =  -4  see  §  200.  Avoid  is  a 
doublet  of  avocal,  a,  v. 

AVOUER,  va.  to  avow,  confess ;  from  L. 
advoooro.  The  history  of  this  word  gives 
us  a  curious  example  of  those  changes  of 
meaning  treated  of  in  {  15.  Originally 
avoutr  was  a  term  of  feudal  custom ;  avouir 
un  siigniur  is  'to  recognise  him  for  one's 
lord,'  '  to  swear  him  fealty,  to  approve  all 
his  acts.'    Thence  came  the  second  sense 

Racine  in  his  Phedre.    Comeille  says,  El 

Paul  Louis  Courier  uses  the  word  in  this 
tense,  when  be  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Parli,  icris,  ji  I'avouerai  dt  lout.  After 
'  approval '  it  passes  to  '  ratification,'  thence 
to  'recognition  as  one't  own,'  as  in  avouir 
unc  itttrt.     Lastly,  it  meant  '  to  recognise ' 
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geneially,    Mo   avow.' — Der.  awn  (verbal 
subst.,   5    184),  iintuouer    (of  which    the 
verbal  subst.  is  disown). 
AVRIL,  jib.  April;    fcom  L.  aprilia.     For 

P-VHCf  III. 

Are,  sm.  an  suit;  ftom  L.  axis.— Der.  twrille, 
of  which  the  doublet  is  aisselle,  q.  v. 

Axiome.  sm.  an  axiom;  from  Gr.  Ultifia. 

Aionge,    1/.   (Pharm.)    ajunge ;    from    L. 
axungia  (pig's  fat,  in  Pliny),  lit. 
for  cut  wheels. 


(Ch«n.)azot, 

—  Gr.  a  priv.  and  fanj. 
■I'Asur,  mi.  azure,  blut 


;d  made  up 


Low  Lat.  lttzzunim*, 


/*  lait 


The  implerr 


0  the  substance  it  created.  For  chan^ 
sense  see  §  13.  Baibtum  ia  a  compd.  of 
bat  (see  fcairrs)  and  bnirri.  For  such  com pds. 
of  subst.  and  verb  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  176  ; 
for  loss  of  (  see  Hist.  Gram.  pp.  81,  8). 
BAB1LLER,  in.  to  babble,  chatter  (15th  cent, 
in  the  Farce  de  Patelin);  an  onomatop. 
word  (5  34).  Cp.  analogous  words  in  other 
languages ;  Engl,  babble.  Germ,  bahhtln. — 
Der.    ooWtVard,    ooWtfage,     babil     (verbal 

MARINE,  /.  1  lip,  chops  (of  apes,  etc.)  (16th 
cent,  in  Beroalde  de  Verville,  p.  158) ;  der., 
with  suffix  ine,  from  root  bob  (a  lip),  of 
Germ,  origin,  found  in  several  mod.  C 
patoil  as  blippe.  [Lli:nS  refers  to  bal 
the  baboon,  q.v.]  For  pp«*6  see  J  1 
+Babiole,s/.aplaything;  from  It.  babbole, 
tBabord,sm.(Naut.)Urboard,port;  ' 
Germ,  bad/bard,  where  6oei  =  forec 
which  was  orig.  placed  on  the  left  side  of 

tBabouche,  «/.  a   ilipper;    from   A 
babovdj  (I  30). 

BABOUIN,  an.  a  baboon,  monkey.  Origi 
unknown  (baboain  in  R.  Estienne's  Diet 
IS49).  See  babine.  1  know  no  exampl 
of  the  word  before  the  14th  cent.:  yet 
certainly  existed  in  the  13th,  as  Dueang 
quotes  from  an  inventory,  lays,  of  the  ttel 
sury  of  S. Paul's  in  London.A.  111)5,  'Im»6 
B.  V.  . .  ,  cuns  pede  quadrato  stante  supi 
quatuor  parvos  babewynoi ' ;  and  tbe  verb 
bebuinare  signified,  in  the  13th  cen 
paint  grotesque  figures  in  MSS. 

BAC,  sm,  a  ferryboat,  punt,  fastened  by  a  rope 
to  either  shore,  a  trough;  from  Netherl.  bah 


(in  15th cent. iuEustaeheDeschamps).  From 
this  prim,  has  come  the  dim.  bachol,  a.  little 
bat,  or  boat.  For  the  suffix  m  see  %  3S1. 
For  e-il  see  §  128.  Bac  also  signifies 
a  trough ;  brewers  call  the  wooden  vessel 
in  which  they  prepare  their  hops  a  bac.  In 
this  sense  the  word  has  produced  another 
dim.  baqutt ;  for  dim.  in  -ef  see  ableiit  and 
§  381.  For  transition  of  sense  from  boat 
to  vat  see  §  13. 

BaccalaurSat,  sm.  bachelorship.  See  ba- 
chtlicr. 

Bacallaiiales,  sf.  pi.  bacchanalia ;  from  L, 

Bacchante,  1 


of  bac 


1  L.  bac 


a  Turkish 


+  Bacha,  tm.  a  pash 

word,  pacha  (§  30),  in  its  Ar.  form  bacha, 

BACHE,  s/  (I)  an  awning,  (2)  cistern,  (j) 
frame.  Origin  unknown  (a  word  not  older 
than  the  rgth  cent.). 

BACHELIER,  sns.  a  bachelor.  Prov.  bac- 
color.  It.  baccalare,  Merov-  Lat.  baooa- 
laritu*  (a  man  attached  to  a  baooalaria", 
or  grazing-farni).  'Cedimus  res  proprie- 
tatis  nostrae  ad  mooaslerium  quod  vocatnr 
Bell  us  Locus,  cum  ipsa  baooalarin  et 
mansis,'  from  a  donation  of  895,  Chartalar* 
of  Beaulieu,  p.  95.  Baooalaria.  which  is 
connected  with  baooalator*,  a  cow -herd, 
fonnd  in  ath-cent.  documents,  comes  from 
baeculia,  a  herd  of  cows,  which  from 
baooa,  a  cow,  a  form  used  for  vaooa.  in 
Low  Lat.  For  change  of  v  into  b  see  §  140. 
Bacoalariua   is   first  a  cow-herd,  thai  a 

we  have  lists  of  serfs  from  which  we  lee  that 
baooalartns  and  baooalaria  are  applied 
only  to  young  persons  over  sixteen  years  of 


BACBIQUE- 

age,  old  enough  to  be  engaged  in  ficld- 
labour  :  thus,  in  i  Descriptio  mancipiorurn, 
or  list  of  property  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor 
at  Marseilles  (9th  cent.),  we  find  a  lilt 
of  serfs  living  on  a  colonics  (or  breadth  of 
land  tilled  by  a  colonus)  :  ■  Colonica  in 
Campania  :  Stephanos,  colonus  ;  uxor  Data ; 
Dominions,  filins  bacealariuB ;  Martina, 
Elia  bacoalaria;  Vera,  ilia  annomm  av' 
(Chart,  of  S.  Victor,  ij.  633).  The  word 
has  thui  passed  through  a  secies  of  meanings 
before  reaching  its  present  modrrn  sense. 
The  bachelor,  farm-servant,  attached  to  a 
baoealaria,  works  under  a  colonus;  this 

of  a  lower  vassal  who  marches  under  the 

as  yet,  who  serves  under  a  lord;  then,  in 
old  University  speech,  he  is  a  young  man 
who  studies  under  a  Master,  with  a  new  to 
gaining  the  degree  below  that  of  Doctor 
or  Master;  lastly,  it  means  a  graduate  in  a 
Faculty. 

Buccal arfus  becomes  baoalariua  by 
00  —  0,  whence  in  1 1  th  cent,  battler.  For 
»  =  «  see  §  54;  for  arius  =  *r  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  184,  and  §  198  note  3.  Boeder 
in  nth  cent,  becomes  bacheler ;  for  c^ch 
see  &  118.  Bacheler  in  13th  cent,  become) 
backelier:  for  er  =  iir  see  \  66.  From 
O.  Fr.  baihetier  comes  through  the  Normans 
the  Engl,  bachelor.  Let  us  add  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  bathelier,  in  the 
sense  of  a  Graduate  in  a  Faculty,  was 
latinised  into  bacoalanrous  bytheUniver- 


ited  for 


word  the  etymology  baoca  lsuri, 
alluding  to  Apollo's  bay.  After  inventing 
baocalaureus  (a  word  found  in  15th.  cent. 
in  N.  de  Clemengis  de  Studio  Theol.),  they 
made  out  of  it  baocalauraatus,  which 
was  then  turned  into  baeeatauriat.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  etymology 
has  no  foundation. 

BacMque.o^.Eacchic;  from  L.bicchicus. 

BACHOT,  *tb.  a  wherry,  little  boat  (1549, 
R.  Estienne's  Diet.)  ;  see  bac,  of  which  it  is 
a  diminutive,  see  |  »8l.— Der.  baehotatt. 

BACLER,  va.  to  bar,  fasten  (door  or  window) ; 
a  word  not  found  in  Fr.  before  the  17th 
cent.  It  came  in  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  cent,  from  Prov.  baclar,  to  close  a  door 
with  a  wooden  bar,  a  bacillus,  whence 
bitralaro,  whence  baclar  by  loss  of  tt 
(J  52).  In  1604  Nicot's  Diet  gives  this 
definition  of  boiler ;  Baclex  ml  femur  htiyt 


-bAfrer, 

ante  un  boston  par  dtderts, 

eheville  <fun  pied  de  long 
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petit  boston 


U  defer. 


die  of  the  17th  cent.,  the  figurative  sense  of 
'closing  an  affair';  and  in  1690  Foretiire's 
Diet,  says,  BicLEE,.#7-mer  avec  des  chamet 
barres,  bateau*  ...  on  dit  figuriment  et 
bassemtnt:  Cist  une  affaire  baclii,  ctst  a 
dire  conclvi  et  arrltee.  For  change  of 
meaning  see  $  13.    The  original  meaning 


such  a 


(I  34),  which  is  connected  with  Lat.  ba- 


*(le* 


■er). 


BADIGEON,  «<?.  stone-coloured  {1690,  Fnre- 
ti&re's  Diet.).  Origin  unknown. — Der.  ia- 
digeamxt,  -age. 

B&dln,  adj.  light,  jesting,  foolish.  The  word 
came  into  the  French  tongue  from  the 
Provencal  (5  14)  badin,  connected  with 
Lat.  badare*.     (Sec  bayer.) 

■fBadiner,  im.  to  jest,  make  merry;  the 
Prov.  badmer  (§  14),  which  is  connected 
withLat.b(sdATB*(seeoa)«r).  Foibadhier 
from  badtr,  cp.  trotlener,  trotter.— Vet. 
badint,  oamnage,  -erie. 

BADINE,  1/  a  switch  (not  found  in  Diet, 
before  the  present  cent.);  pi.  a  kind  of 
small  pincers  or  tongs ;  verbal  subst.  of 
badmer  (see  badin).  of  which  Riehelet's 
Diet.  (1728)  says,  l\kaaas,jvueT  et  folairer 
de  la  main.  A  badiae  is  something,  then, 
to  play  with  in  the  band :  Trevomft  Diet. 
(1743)  says,  Badines,  pincettes  ligiree  qu'an 
appelle  ainsi parse  qit'elles  servent  a  b  adiner 
et  a  s'atnusir  en  arrangiam  qmlqtus  char- 
bom.  Hence  can  easily  be  seen  how  the 
word  comes  to  mean  'a  switch,  cane,'  to 
hold  in  the  hand  and  '  dirt,'  but  not  to 

BAFOUER,  va.  to  baffle,  scoff  at  (7.6th  cent, 
in  Montaigne,  ii.  153) ;  from  O.  Fr.  baffer, 
beffer.  A  word  of  Germ,  origin,  from 
N  thcrl  btfftn. 

Bfcfrer,  vn.  to  gourmandise,  stuff;  from  L. 
baferare*,  der.  from  bafer,  found  in  a 
Gloss,  published  by  Mai  (Class,  auct.  Fragm. 
viii,) :  '  Bafek,  grossus,  turgidus,  ventri- 
culosus."  Baf(e)rare,  contr.  to  bafrare, 
becomes  bdfrer  by  are-*r,  5  363.— Der. 
bdfrt  (verbal  subst.),  bafreac. 


BA  O  A  GE — BALISE. 


BAOAGE,  sm.  baggage ;  deny,  in  agt  (5  i. 
of  bagvi,  which  originally  mom  ■  parci 

■bundles.'     The  word  remains  in  the  phi 
Sorlir  /Tun  dangtr  vie  ei  baguei  tan: 


tBafjateile,  sf.  a  trifle;  introd,  in  the 
i6ih  cent,  from  It.  bagatrtla  {§  35). 

tBagne,  jm.  galieyi;  introd.  in  16th  cent, 
from  It.  bagno  (§  35).  Bagnt'it  a  doublet 
of  bain,  q.  v. 

BAGUE,  tf.  a  ring;  from  Low  L.  baoca*, 
which  bears  the  sense  of  a  ring  in  a  chain 
In  early  middle  ages.  This  word  is  a 
Latinised  Germ,  word;  A..S..btdg,  Icet. 
baugr,  a  ring.     For  00-g  lee  adjugtr. 

f  Baguette,  f.  a  twitch,  rod.  wand  ;  in- 
trod. in  16th  cent,  from  It.  bacehella  (§  35). 

t  Bahut,  sm.  a  chest,  a  trunk ;  origin  on- 

BAI,  adj.  bay ;  from  L.  badirrs.  bay-  coloured 
(in   Varro).     For  the   lost  of  the  d  tee 


BAIE.  if.  1  berry;  from  L.  baoca,  baoa. 
For  the  loss  of  the  0  see  §  I»o. 

BAIGNER.  va.  to  bathe ;  from  L.  balneare. 
The  1  disappears,  as  in  albula,  abli,  q.r. 
and  5  1 69  ;  then  baneare  become!  baignir, 
by  the  change  of  no  into  gn  (see  cigogtu 
and  f  144,  and  of  a  into  ai  (see  aigli  and 
5  54). — Der.  iniH  (yerbal  inbit,  see  aiaij, 
baigntat,  baignoitn. 

BAIL,  sns.  a  lease,  yerbal  subst.  of  baUler,  to 
lease,  giye  by  contract  (still  us 


BA1LLON.  sm.  a  gag ;  from  L.  bucQlonem, 
deriy.   of  baoulus.     Atonic  ft  disappears 
(4  53);  for  ol-il  see  |  119.— Der.  OUA- 
BAIN, sm.  a  bath.    See  baigntr.    Bam  is  a 

donblet  of  bagne. 
Badonnette,  sf.  a  bayonet ;  from  Sp.  bayous, 
a  sheath  (|  26),  whence  a  dim.  bayomla. 
USER,  ia.  to  kiss ;  from  L.  baeiare.     For 
the  transposition  of  the  i  see  Hist.  Oram. 
'■77- 


nil  h 


lilla 


coup*). 


bad  in  O.  Fr.,  under  the  form  bailler.  the 

the  deriy.  tWli,  ooiiliage.  Sadler  comes 
from  L.  bajnlarn.  For  the  loss  of  the  a. 
and  change  of  bajlare  into  bai'lare,  and 
thence  into  baiUir,  lee  aider.  For  the  re- 
duplication of  the  1  see  5  157,  and  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  57. 

BAILLER,  im.  to  yawn.  O.  Fr.  baailltr, 
Pro  v.  badailltr.Cit.  badallar,  from  L.  bada- 
oO.la.re*,  dim.  of  L.  badare.  Atonic  tt 
disappears  ($  53):  for  ol  =  .<  sec  §  129; 
for  loss  of  d  {baldj.ac'lare,  baailltr)  see 
i  1  jo.— Der.  ftaii/ement,  entreofli«.r. 

BAILLER,  va.  to  deliver,  lease.     See  oast*. 

BAILLI.  sm.  a  bailiff;  BAILLIAGE,  sm.  a 
bailiwick.     See  bail. 


snrfasWr. 
BAL,  sm.  a  ball,  yerbal  subst.  of  O.  Fr.  baOtr, 

to  dance,  from  L.  ballaro.— Der.  ballet. 

Balladt,  a  ballad,  came  in  14th  cent,  from 

Froy.    ballada.     Baladin,   a    mountebank, 

also  from  Proy.  baladin,  is  connected  with 

the  verb  balar,  to  dance. 
tBaladln,   sm.   a    dancer,    mountebank. 

See  bet. 
BALAFRE,  sf.  a  gash.     Origin  unknown. — 

Der.  balafrer. 
BALAI,  sm.  a  broom.    O.  Fr.  balain.  from 

Celt.  (Breton  balm,  the  genista,  broom). — 

Der.  balaya. 
+  Balaia,  adj.  a  bakes  (ruby).     It.balatrio, 

late  Lat.  balaacd.ua,  a  word  introd.  from 

the  East  with  many  other  terms  of  jewellery, 

and  der.  from  Ar.  balchaik  a  kind  of  ruby 

«  30% 

BALANCE,  sf.  a  balance,  scales ;  from  L. 
bilanoem.  This  change  of  atonic  1  Into  a 
is  to  be  found  in  common  Lat.  (as  in  calan- 
drus  for  cylindrus  in  Schuchardt,  til- 
yaticui  for  silyatiens,  in  the  Glosses  of 
Catsel).  It  occurs  in  Fr.  in  such  words  as 
cylandrus,  calandrt;  lingua,  langut; 
({  68).  See  andoulh.  Balaam  is  a  doub- 
let  of  Man,    q.  v. — Der.   balances,  -joire, 

Balauete,  sj 


.  a  pomegranate-flower ;  from 
.  to  sweep.     See  balai. — Der. 


tBalcon,  sm.  a  balcony;  introd.  in  16th 

cent  from  It.  balcant  (§  15). 
t  Baldaquin,  sns.  a  baldaquin,  canopy; 

introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.  baldacchino 

(i  »j). 
BALEINE,  sf.  a  whale;  from  L.  balaena. 

For  aa  —  «s  see  §  104. — Der.  baltineta,  -ier. 
BALISE,  if.  a  buoy,  beacon.    Origin  unk 

—Der.  Wiser. 


BALISIER — BA  NNB. 
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BALISIER,  sm.  (Bat.)  carmicorus,  a  kind  of 
Indian  cant ;  the  Arundo  Indira.    Origin  on- 

Baliste,  s/  a  balista  (for  flinging  stones 

from  L.  balista. 
BALIVERNE,  sf.  nontBtue,  stuff.     Origin  u 


,  sf.  a  ballad.     See   bal.     Probably 

from  the  Provencal  ballada. 
BALLS,  sf.  a  ball,  from  0. 11.  G.  baOa.—Da. 

ballon,  -ot,  deiaHer,  eroiniier. 
BALLE,  sf.  chaff.  '  Origin  unknown. 
BALLET,  sm.  a  ballet.     See  bed. 
BALLON,  sm. a  balloon.    See  balle'i).— Der. 

baUonae. 
BALLOT,  m,  a  bale,  package.     See  balle  (i). 

— Der.  ballottcr,  originally  to  vote  by  means 

of  bailouts,  little  bails ;  still  used  in  that 

sense  by  Montaigne  :  Le  ptupli  n'tul  fas  li 

axur  de  prendre  Us  bailouts  H  main ; 

hence  balloittge. 
tBalOUrrLim.a  dolt,  dullard:  introd.  in 

l6th    cent,   ftom    It.    balordo    (5    as). — 

Der.  balaiirtRs.il. 
Ttfl.lim.Tn i tip,  sf.  the  balsam;  from  L.  bal- 


niqtie,  adj.  balsamic;  from  L.  bal- 
samicus,  from  balsamum,  balsam,  balm. 

t  Bal  U  at  re,  on,  a  balustrade,  banisters; 
introd.  in  1 6th  cent,  from  It.  balaustro 
(S  *5)— Der.  balustrade,  answering  to  It, 
balaustrata  (%  15). 

fBalean,  am.  a  white-fboted  horse;  in- 
trod. in  1 6th  cent,  from  It.  balzano  (§  15), 
which  from  Ar.  baloua',  dappled  (5  30). 

tBarnbln,  sm,  a  babe;  introd.  in  ifith 
cent,  from  It  iomeiiso  (|  35). 

tBaroboehe,  s/.  a  puppet;  from  It. 
bamboccio  ($  25), 

f  Bambon  sirs,  bamboo;  a  Hindu  word, 
introd.  from  India  by  travellers  (5  31). 

BAN,  wis.  ban,  a  proclamation,  ordinance;  of 
Germ,  origin,  from  O.  H.  G.  banian,  to  or- 
dain, publish  a  decree  or  sentence  (§  ao). 
As  a  feudal  term  the  four  A  baa  or  four 
banal  is  the  oven  at  which  all  vassals  were 
bound  to  bake  their  bread,  by  ban  of  their 
lord :  there  were  alto  moulins  banaux,  ptiiti 
banatix,  i.  e.  mills  and  wells  to  which  all 
persons  subject  to  a  seignorial  jurisdiction 
or  ban  were  bound  to  go ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  word  banal;  meaning  (1)  what  ia 
rued  by  all  alike ;  and  then  by  a  natural 
transition,  (1)  that  which  is  well  known 
to  all,  vulgar,  without  originality.  The 
expression  rtmpri  son  ban  signifies  lit.  to 
break  the  command,  or  ban,   imposed  on 


one.  Han  in  certain  cases  bat  taken  the 
special  sense  of  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
and  in  the  phrase  mtltrt  an  ban,  the  actual 
sense  of  banishment.  In  O-  Fr.  baanir 
(which  must  be  connected  with  a  form 
bwnnire  for  bannare*,  just  as  baiulare 
has  produced  baOkr  and  baillir)  had  a 
compd.  farbannir  (for^hors,  and  bannir), 
a  reminiscence  of  which  remaint  in  the 
word  forban,  q.  v.  From  the  word  ban,  in 
sense  of  permission,  comes  bandon,  permit, 
whence  the  phrase  it  oarjdbis  =  in  liberty, 
whence  abandonntr,  q.  v. 

BANAL,  adj.  common,  vulgar.  See  ban.— 
Der.  banalU. 

t  Ban  arte,  sf,  a  banana;  introd.  from  India 
by  travellers  (§  31). — Der,  banania. 

BANC,  sm.  a  bench;  from  O.  H.  G.  banc 
(I  ao).  "Banc  is  a  doublet  of  banque,  q.  v. 
— Der.  banquet  (cp.  the  Germ,  taftl,  which 
means  botb  table  and  feast),  ionjuette. 

BANCAL,  adj.  bandy-legged.  Origin  un- 
known. 

BANDE,  sf.  a  band,  atrip  (of  stuff),  from 
O.  H.  G.  band  (S  id).  —  Der.  ftondeau 
(formerly  infidel,  whence  bandellttti),  -a, 
-age,  -agiste. 

BANDE,  sf.    a    troop,    band ;    from    Germ. 

bands  (5  id). 
■\  Banderole,  sf.  ■  streamer,   pennant; 
introd.   in  16th  cent,  from  It.  bandsruala 

H  »S). 

TBandiere.  sf.  a  banner,  streamer; 
introd.  in  1 6th  cent,  from  It.  bandiera 
(§  15).     Bandibri  it  a  doublet  of  banniere, 

tBandit,  sm.  a  bandit;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  banditti  (§  aj).  Bandit  is 
a  doublet  of  banni. 

t  Bandolier,  an.  a  brigand,  highway- 
man; from  the  Sp.  bandolero  (j  a6). 

t  Bandouliere,  sf.  (1)  a  bandoleer,  (a) 
a  shoulder  belt ;  introd.  in  1 6th  cent,  from 
It.  bandaliira  (5  15). 

BANLIEUE,  sf.  suburbs,  precincts ;  in  cus- 
tomary Lat.  baoleuoa*.  ftom  lenoa  (a 
league)  and  bnn.  Xieucn  had,  in  medieval 
Lat.,  the  sense  not  only  of  a  league,  but  of 
an  indefinite  extent  of  territory ;  it  it 
found  with  this  meaning  in  the  Capitularies 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  also  in  this  mod. 
Fr.  word  banlieut.  Banlieui,  properly  the 
extent  of  ban,  it  the  territory  within  which 
a  ban  it  of  force  (for  the  etymology  see  ban 
and  liens),  and  thence  a  territory  subject  to 

BANNE,  sf.  an  awning,  tilt  (of  1  wagon1 
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from  L.  benna*  (a  car  of  osier),  noticed 
by  Festus  u  a  word  of  Gaulish  origin. 
BANNIERE,  if.  a  banner,  dim.  of  a  radical 
baa*,  from  Low  Lit.  bandum,  meaning  a 


bannis 
t  Banque,  sf.  a  bank ;  introd.  in  16th  cent. 

from  It.  banco  ($  »5).    £<Mjw  is  a  doublet 

of  bane,  q.  v. — Der,  ionouier. 
t  Banqner OUte,  sf.  bankruptcy;  introd. 

in  l6tb,  cent,  from  It.  bancarotta  (|  15). 

—Der.  banquerouHa. 
BANQUET,  sm.  a  banquet.     A  dim.  of  banc, 

q.  v. — Der.  banqueta. 
BAPTEME,  sm.  baptism;   formerly  baptesme; 

from  L.  bflptisma..      For  i-=e  sec  $   71; 

forlossofssee|i4S. 
Baptiser,  va.  to  baptize;  from  L.   bapti- 

Baptismal,  adj.  baptismal;  from  lite  Lai. 
baptismalis*. 

tery;    from    L. 

ofW, 


Baptistere,   sm 

BAQUET,  sm.  a  tub,  trough, 
q.v. 

BaragOUlH,sm.  jargon, gibberish;  originally 
used  of  the  Lower-Breton  language,  now 
of  any  unintelligible  speech.  A  word  of 
hist,  origin  (see  5  33).  Baragouin,  written 
by  Rabelais  baragvoin,  is  formed  from  two 
Breton  words  .barn  (bread)  and  given 
(white),  words  which  occurred  most  often  in 

the  French,  and  so  applied  by  the  latter  as 

tBaraque,i/.i  barrack;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  baraeta  (|  J5). 

BARATTER.ua.  to  chnin.  Origin  unknown. 
—Der.  baratte  (verbal  snbst.). 

tBarbacans,  sj.  a  barbican,  outwork  of 
a  fort;  introd.  from  the  East  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, like  many  other  military  terms  (§  33). 
Barbacane  (originally  barbaquanem  Joinyille) 
is  the  L.  Lat.  barbacana  *,  see  Ducange,  s.  v. 

Barbara,  adj.  barbarous ;  from  L.  bar- 
barus. — Der.  barbaric,  -itmo. 

BARBE,  sf.  a  beard;  from  L.  barba  —  Der. 
inroet,  oaroillon,  oariiche,  (jar&ele,  iaroier, 
barba,  taroue,  ibarber,  ftar&ouiller,  q.  v. 

BARBEAU,   sm.    a   barbel.      0.    Fr.    barbtl, 
from  barbellus,    dim.    of  barbus.     For 
eUns-Mu  see  $  281.     Another  dim.  of 
bar-bus  is  barbillon. 
vBarboa,  sm.  a  greybeard,  old  dotard; 


introd.    in    16th   cent,    from    Sp.    btirbon 

(5  16). 
BARBOTER,  vn.  to  dibble,  muddle.     Origin 

infcnown. — Der.  barbatvot,  barbott. 
BARBOUILLER,  va.  to  daub,  besmear.     Ori- 

S'  1  uncertain.- — Der.  ahbarbtntiller,  bar' 
ustfage,  barbouiUeur. 

■f  Barcarolle,  sf.  a  barcarole;  introd.  in 
ifitli  cent,  from  It.  barcarola  (song  of  the 
Venetian  gondoliers,  §  35).  BarcaroU,  i> 
a  dnublet  of  barquiroUe. 

BARD,  sm.  a  litter.  O.  Fr.  bar,  a  word  of 
Germ. origin,  from  O.  H.G.  bara  (a  barrow). 
Thefinal  Jis epenthetic. — TDer.barder,bard- 
eur,  diiorrfer(to  discharge  a  load),  ihbardeat 
(properly  a  workman  who  unloads  wood). 
The  dress  of  the  dibardeur  introduced  into 
fancy  balls    has    given   the   word   a    fresh 

BARDE,  sf.  (r)  horse-armour,  (1)  thin  slices 
of  bacon  with  which  woodcocks  or  par- 
tridges are  larded.  Origin  unknown. — Der. 
border,  bardeia. 

Barde,  sm.  a  bard;  a  Celtic  word;  Bret. 
ban,  Gael,  bard,  Wei.  bardd.  There  is 
also  a  late  Lat.  bardus*. 

BARGU1GNER,  va.  to  hesitate,  haggle, 
bargain.     Origin  unknown. 

BARIL,  cm.  a  barrel.  Origin  unknown.— 
Der.  barilla. 

BARIOLER.tm,  to  variegate;  from  L.  bis 
regulare*  (to  stripe  with  divers  colours), 
Regfilare,  which  becomes  re-ulare  by 
the  regular  dropping  of  the  medial  g  (see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  82),  and  ri-ulare  by  change 
of  eu  into  iu  (see  §  60),  produced  O.  Fr. 
riuier,  changed  into  rioter  by  the  ordinary 
transformation  of  u  into  o  before  a  liquid 
(see  $  93).  RiaU  in  Ambroise  Pare  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  freckled,  spotted.  For  bis  — 
ba  see  $  68,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  s  see 
5  148.  For  the  meaning  and  form  of  the 
word,  see  &js.— Der.  bariotige. 

BARLONG,  adj.  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
parallelogram-shaped ;  from  L.  bis-longus. 
For  i  =  a  see  $  68  ;  for  the  unusual  change 
of  s  =  r  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  57.  There  was 
an  O.  Fr.  form  belong.     See  also  bis. 

Barometre,  sm.  a  barometer;  a  word 
formed  by  the  learned  by  the  help  of  the 
two  Gr.  words  B&poi  and  pirpov. 

BARON,  sm.  a  baron.  Origin  unknown.— 
Der.  baronne,  fcaronnage,  iaronnet,  baron- 

•  Baroque,  adj.  (1)  irregular-shaped,  (3) 
whimsical,  odd.  Originally  a  jeweller's  term 
(a  baroque  pearl  was  one  not  spherical,  of  a 
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strange  shape),  it  soon  was  much  extended 
in  sense,  and  was  applied  to  the  shape  of 
different  objacti  (as  furniture,  houses,  etc.), 
then  to  intellectual  qualities  (u»s  ptnsee 
barogue^a  whimsical  thought).  Baroque 
was  introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  Sp.  barrueo, 
and  Port,  barroeo,  in  connection  with  the 
pearl  trade  (j  2(1). 
f  Barque,  sf.  a  bark;  not  found  in  Fr. 
before  the  i6ih  cent.:  from  L.  barca  (a 
little  boat,  in  Isidore  of  Seville)  through 
the  intermediate    Sp.    or   It.    forms   barca. 


i   the    ! 
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The  form  barque  proves 
that  the  word  did  not  come  direct  from 
Lit.  to  Fr.,  for  barca  would  have  pro- 
duced barcke,  as  area  came  to  nrche. 
Barque  is  a  doublet  of  barge,  barcke. — 
Der.    emonrjuer,    emiarcation,    idtarqna, 

Barquerolle.  sf  a  little  boat:  see  barca- 
rolle, itt  doublet. 

BARRE,  sf,  a  bar.  Low  Lai.  barra,  from  Celt. 
tar  d  19). — Der.  barreau,  (properly  a  little 
bar:  this  law  term  designates  the  enclosure, 
divided  off  by  railings  from  the  rest  of  the 
hall,  reserved  for  baniiteri)  oarriire,  iorrer, 

RARRETTE,  sf.  a  cap,  bonnet;  from  L. 
bit-return*.  1  word  found  in  the  6th 
cent,  meaning  a  cap  :  the  phrase  '  birreto 
auriculari'  is  in  a  Chartulary  of  a.d.  531. 
For  i  =  a  see  I  68.     Barretle  is  a  doublet 

t  Barricade,  sf.  a  barricade  ;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  barricala  (%  15), — 
Der.  barritada. 

BARRIERE.  sf.  a  barrier,  fence.     See  barre. 

BARRIQUE,  sf.  a  barrel,  cask.     Origin  un- 


knowi 


Baryton,   sm.  barytone ;    1 


1   Gr.   gapi. 


,    hum 


is). 


longing  to 
Der.  fcassesse,  bauet,  iasson,  iaisser,  aiaisser, 
raoaiiser,  raoois.  (3)  sm.  a  stocking ;  ab- 
brev.  from  the  phrase  bas  di  chaussis,  used 
formerly  in  contradistinction  from  haul  de 

Basalts,  sm.  basalt:  from  L.  basaltes. — 
Der.  basaltitple. 

BASANE,  if.  sheep-leather,  used  for  book- 
binding.    Origin  unknown. — Der.  fouoner, 


BASCULE,  sf.   poise,   balance.      Origin   nn- 

Base,  sf.  a  basis,  foundation  ;  'from  L.  basis. 

—Der.  inset. 
Basilic,  sm.  a  basilisk;   from  L.  basilis- 

Baailique,  sf  a  basilica;  from  L.  basilica. 
Basilique  is  a  doublet  of  basoche,  q.  v. 

BASOCHE,  sf.  a  legal  tribunal,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  had  cognisance  of  difficulties 
and  disputes  between  the  Clerks  of  the 
Parliament :  from  L.  basilica.  Basil- 
ica contrd.  into  baail'ca  (5  51 ),  became 
baselche  (for  e  =  eA  see  5  I'6),  then  dus«u- 
cke  (by  softening  of  I  into  u,  see  §  157), 
and   thence    the    modern    basoche,    which 

Lat.  word.  The  eayression  Clere  de  la 
Basoche  de  Paris,  simply  meant  a  clerk 
of  the  tribunal  of  Paris :  these  clerks  were 
styled  clercs  basilicains,  and  in  popular  lan- 
guage basockiens,  a  word  answering  exactly 
to  baailicanua  *.     Basoche  is  a  doublet  of 

Basque,  sf.  a  skirt.    Origin  unknown. 
Basquine, «/.  a  petticoat;  from  Sp.  basquirta 

(5  26). 
Basse,  sf.  (Mus.)  bass.     See  has, 
BASSIN,  sm.  a  basin.    O.  Fr.  bacin  and  bachin, 

from   L.  baoohinon*   (a    vessel),   which 

use:  'Pateras  quas  vulgo  baoohinon  vo- 
cant.'  For  the  passage  from  oh  to  c  see 
§  135  ;  for  soft  c  —  s  see  §  119. — Der.  bass- 
iner,  bassinet,  bassino\ic, 

fBaatido,  sf.  a  country  house;  from 
Prov.  baslida,  partic.  subst.  of  Prov.  vb. 
act.  bastir,  Fr.  balir  (5  24).  Baslide  is  a 
doublet  of  baiii,  pp.  of  balir,  q.  v. 

BASTILLE,  sf.  a  fortress.  Bastille.     See  balir. 

BASTINGAGES,  tm.  netting.  Origin  un- 
known. 

T  BftBtion,  sm.  a  bastion  ;  introd.  in  i6tb 
cent,  from  It.  bastion*  (5  aj). 

tBaatonnade,  sf.  a  bastinado;  introd, 
in  16th  cent  from  It.  baslonaala  (§  25),  as 
were  many  other  terms  of  military  discipline. 
[Littri  attributes  it  to  the  Sp.  bastonada.'] 
Basttmnade  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  balonnee. 

BAT,  sm.  a  packsaddlc.  O.  Fr.  bail,  from  L. 
bnatnm,  a  word  of  common  Lat.:  'Sagma,' 
says  a  gloss-writer,  ■  sells  quam  vulgus  bas- 
tumvocat,  super  quo  componuntur  sarcinae.* 
For  aat-a(  see  5  143.— Der.  idler. 

BATA1LLE,  sf.  a  battle;  from  L.  batalia,  a 
word  which  in  common  Lat.  answered  10 
the  Class.  Lat.  pugna.    The  testimony  of 
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Cassiodorui  ii  positive :  '  Quae  vulgo  bata- 
lift  dicuntur  eiercitationea  militum  tignifi- 
dnL"  For -alia  -  - aillt  see  |  378.— Do. 
batailla.  batatiieaT. 

fBiitiiillon,  sm.  a  battalion;  introd.  in 
1 6th  cent,  from  It.  baltaglione  (§  15). 

BATARD,  sm.  1  bastard.  For  amt-at  see 
i  148  ;  for  the  affix  ard  see  }  196.  For 
other  detail)  see  M.  G.  Paris,  Histoire 
poitique  de  Charlemagne,  p.  441. — Der. 
batardite. 

BATARDEAU,  sm.  a  dyke,  dam;  dim.  or 
O.  Fr.  bastard  (a  dyke).     Origin  unknown. 

BATEAU,  sm.  a  boat.  O.  Fr.  bald;  dim.  of 
a  root  hat,  which  survived  in  Merov.  Lat. 
batus*  (used  in  7th  cent,  for  a  boat). 
This  word,  of  Germ,  origin,  like  molt  Fr. 
sea  tennj,  comet  from  A.S.  bit  ((  jo).  For 
~tl**-rau  sec  J  aSl. — Der.  baidige,  batda, 

BATELEUR,  sm.  a  juggler,  moontebank. 
Origin  unknown. 

t-Batifoler,  im.  to  trifle,  play;  introd.  in 
ifith  cent,  from  It.  balifoUt.  a  rampart  (and 
to  —  to  play  at  fighting  under  the  ramparts, 
J  '&)■ 

BAT1R,  ea.  to  build.  Origin  unknown.— 
Der.  batimient,  bStast,  Oatrille  (from  the 
O.  Fr.  form  battir). 

EATIR,  va.  to  bane  (of  needlework),  for- 
merly bastir,  of  Germ,  origin  ;  O.  H.  O. 
beitan  (to  tew),  j  ao.  For  aat--o/  see 
J  H8. 

BATON,  sm.  a  stick.  O.  Fr.  batten.  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  b&tonna,  oironnier, 

BATTERIE,  if.  a  battery.     See  balm. 

Battologie,  sf.  vain  repetition ;  from  Gr. 
flaTTO\oyia. 

BATTRE,  eo,  to  beat.  O.  Fr.  bam,  from  L. 
batere*,  popular  form  of  batuere*.  For 
the  Ion  of  the  ii  see  caudrt ;  for  loss  of  8 
tee  5  51. — Der.  battint,  oarfe-ir,  batteoT, 
batlctit,  battage,  ea/rement,  ballot  (panic, 
tubst.),  ibattrr,  nbattrt,  combatttt  (whence 
combat,  verbal  subst.),  aibaitrt  (whence  do- 
oaf,  verbal  snbst.),  ttbattrt,  nbatta,  ibaltre 
(whence  that,  verbal  subst.). 

BAUDET,  sm.  an  ass,  donkey;  a  word  of 
hist,  origin  (see  5  33).  In  O.  Fr.  there 
was  an  adj.  baud,  originally  bald,  from 
O.  H.  G.  bald,  gay,  pleased,  content.  (For 
I-*,  tee  §  157.)  This  adj.  band,  fre- 
quently used  in  O.  Fr.,  survives  in  modern 
Fr.  in  the  compd.  s'tbaudir,  to  rejoice  ( ■■ 
etreooW). 

Again,  we  know  that  in  the  middle  ages 
there   was    developed,   if  not   invented,   a 


great  cycle  of  fables  on  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  beasts,  each  personified  under  a 
special  and  significant  name.  Thru  the 
Fox  was  Mattrc  Stnard  (lit.  the  cunning)  : 
the  Bear  was  Bernard;  the  Ram,  B$m. 
The  Ass,  ever  gay  and  content  (the  beast 
ever  baud,  as  they  said  in  the  I  tth  cent.), 
received  in  that  mythology  tbe  surname  of 
Maiirt  Baudtt,  or  Baudouin  (both  names 
dim.  of  baud).  This  soubriquet  stock  to 
the  Ass,  which  is  still  nicknamed  in  Fr. 
Baudtt,  'the  sprightly,'  just  as  the  Fox  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Reynard. 
BAUDRIER,  sm.  a  baldric,  shoulder-belt ,- 
from  L.  baltSririus  *,  deriv.  of  bait ena. 
Balt(S)rariaa  loses  its  *,  see  ,  5a;  it 
then  becomes  baudritr  by  changing  (l) 
-alius  into  -itr  (see  '  198),  (a)  tr  into  dr 

(tea  s  117),  (3)  ai  into  a»  (see  5  i5j). 

The  present  sense  of  baudritr  it  not 
earlier  than  the  14th  cent.  In  the  nth 
cent.,  to  designate  the  soldier't  shoulder- 
belt,  the  word  baudri  wat  adapted  (from 
balteratoa,  deriv.  from  battens),  and 
the  maker  of  these  baudris  was  called  a 
baudritr.  This  distinction,  well  marked  in 
the  early  middle  ages,  became  obliterated 
in  the  14th  cent.,  which  in  its  ignorance 
gave  the  name  of  the  thing  made  to  the 
maker  (just  as  it  wat  thought  that  Piraeus 
was  the  name  of  a  man).  We  have  teen  a 
similar  example  of  confusion  between  aregut 
and  araignft.  q.  v.  See  also  %  198. 
BAUDRUCHE,  1/  goldbeater's  akin.     Origin 

BAUGE,  sf.  a  lair.    Origin  unknown. 

BAUME,  on.  balm,  balsam.  O.  Fr.  bausmt, 
from  L.  balsSmum.  Bstla(a>)mnin  first 
but  its  5.  (5  51);  then  bala'muin  pro- 
duced O.  F.  bausmt  by  change  of  al  into 
an  (see  J  157).  For  the  lost  of  s  in  bausmt 
lee  §  148. — Der.  iaumier,  aabauma. 

BAVARD,  adj.  talkative.  See  boat.— Da. 
bavardeti  -age,  -eric. 

BAVE,  sf.  drivel,  ilaver,  foam ;  an  ononiato- 
poetic  word. — Der.  cuvette,  eaveux,  bmaid. 
Soon  re,  b  one ;. 

BAVOLET,  on.  head-dress  of  a  country  tan, 
tain  (of  a  bonnet).     Origin  unknown. 

BAYER,  en.  to  gape.  O.  Fr.  batr,  Prov. 
badar.  It.  badart;  from  L.  badaro*  (in 
Isidore  of  Seville— to  gape).  For  loss  of 
medial  d  see  5  110;  for  -sure  —  -sr  see 
5  363.  Another  form  of  batr  k  bier,  by 
change  of  atonic  a  into  •  (5  54).  This 
O.  Fr.  verb  is  lost,  though  it  has  left  its 
pres.  part,  beaut. — Tbe  Prov.  hadar  had 
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two  doii,  badaud  and  tafia  (q.  T.)  which 
have  got  footing  in  modem  Fr. 

fBasar,  sm.  a  bazaar;  introd.  by  travel- 
lers from  the  Eait  (5  30).  Ar.  bazar,  a 
market. 

BEANT  (p.  pres.  of  bier  or  baytr),  adj.  gap- 
ing.     See  layer. 

B6at,  sm/.  a  devotee,  bigot;  from  L.  bea- 
tus. — Der,  Wofitude,  frca/IEqne,  Warifier, 
Ratification. 

BEAU,  «#.  fine,  beautiful.  O.  Ft.  bil;  from 
L.  bellus.  For  /  =  a  we  %  157.— Der. 
M/atre,  eml(Mir. 

BEAU  COUP,  adv.  much;  from  itou  and 
etmp,  q.  v.  The  O.  Ft.  phrase  was  more 
often  grant  coup  than  beuucovp :  L#  ro' 
mr  grant  coup  <£>  I"  JWre  iiu  tomte,  says 
Joinville.  This  sense  of  great  is  to  be 
seen  id  other  phrases,  as  sm  beau  mangeur. 

EEAUFILS,  sm.  a  stepson,  son-in-law;  from 
beau  and  fih,  q.  v.  la  O.  Ft.  the  word 
piastre  was  used  to  designate  this  relation  ; 
as,  however,  the  termination  -astre  (5  199) 
bad  a  depreciatory  tense,  the  medieval 
usage  of  beau  at  a  term  of  endearment 
recommended  it  at  a  substitute.  So  also 
with  beau-fibre  (O.  Fr.  sororge),  belle-mere 
(marastre),  beau-pin  (parastre). 

BEAU-FRERE,  tm.  a  brother-in-law;  from 
beau  and  fieri,  q.  v. 

BEAU-PERE,  sm.  >  father-in-law ;  from  beau 
and  pere,  q.  v. 

tBeauprri,  sm.  a  bowsprit;  from  Engl. 
bowsprit  (5  a8). 

BEAUTE,  sf.  beantj.  O.  Fr.  belli,  originally 
helm,  from  L.  bollitfttam.  The  1  is 
dropped  according  to  role  (5  5a);  theword 
then  becomes  beauli  by  changing  (1)  el 
fan  eau  (J  157).  t»  -atom  into  «f 
(5  *3o). 

BEC,  sm.  a  beak,  bill;  from  L.  beotros*,  a 
word  quoted  by  Suetonius  at  of  Gaulish 
origin.  For  00  — c  cp.  $  lag.— Der.  btcyu- 
eter,   bieme,   omiiUle  (properly   canne    h 

i«> 

Bfearra,  tin.  B  natural,  thence  a  musical 
natural ;  a  transcription  of  the  abbreviation 
Btt  Thit  was  formerly  called  B  carri: 
B  being  Si  in  the  scale  of  La,  was  called 
BemrJ(i.e.-.Bdi>r,hard  B)  when  in  itt 
natural  tone,  at  distinguished  from  B  mat 
fi(i.  e.  toft  B,  or  Bb). 

""  -   ,  woodcock.     See  bee. — Der. 


BECHE,  sf.  \  tpade  ;  from  L.  becoa*,  fern 
form  of  beccus.  For  -oa  =  -ciir  see  \  116 
— Der.  bicker. 


BEDAINE,  if.  a  paunch.    Origin  unknown. 

BEDEAU,  sm.  a  beadle.  O.  Fr.  bedel,  a  word 
of  Germ,  origin,  from  O.  H.  G.  bulil,  a 
herald,  crier  (5  10). 

BEFFROI,  tm.  a  belfry.  O.  Fr.  berfioil,  in 
Low Lat. bBTfrSdnfl*.  For  e— oisee§f>3; 
for  P— /  by  assimilation  tee  $  168.  This 
word,  of  Germ,  origin,  like  most  terms  of 
military  art  in  the  middle  ages  (§  10),  comet 
from  M.  H.  G.  btrcfrit,  a  watch-tower. 

BEGAYER,  tm.  to  stammer.  See  bigue.— 
Der.  begayemeai. 

BEGUE,  adj.  stammering.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  bigayei. 

BfiGUEULE,  if.  a  haughty  disdainful  woman, 
a  prude.  O.  Fr.  biegueule,  or  gueult  bee. 
For  the  etymology  see  under  gueule  and 
buyer :  bet  it  the  past  partic.  of  bier,  see 
bayer.  Avoir  la  gueule  bie,  or  Hre  gueule 
bit,  is  properly  to  remain  bouchi  biante, 
open-mouthed:  bigvtule  formerly  indicated 
folly,  now  prudery. 

B^guin,  sm.  a  Beguine't  head-dress  (the 
Beguinet  (lit  the  stammerers,  tee  bigue) 
are  a  Neth.  religious  order) ;  of  hilt,  origin 
(4     33).  — Dei.    emo^wer,     o<fcuinage, 

BEIGNET,  sm.  a  fritter      Origin  unknown. 
BEJAUNE,  sm.  (1)  a  oias  hawk,  (a)  »  ninny. 

O.  Fr.  btcjouni,  a  form  which  makes  the 

deriv.  quite  plain.     See  bee  nadjaune. 
BEL,  adj.  fair.     See  beau. 
tBeUndre,  s/.i  bi lander,  an  English  or 

Dutch    wotd,    signifying    a    flat-bo  tunned 

coasting  yetse! ;  Dn.  bijlandtr. 
BELER,  in.  to  bleat ;  from  L.  bUftre.     For 

a  =  e    see    |    54-     The    form    belare   for 

balare  is  in  Varro.— Der.  Wfcment. 
BELETTE,  sf.  a  weasel ;  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  Utt, 

For  dim.  in  -eile  tee  5   »8i.     The  O.Fi. 

belt  it  Lat.  bulla ;  belilie  it  therefore ->/a 
jolie  petite   bile    (the   pretty    little   beast). 

While   speaking   (§    15)  of  these  popular 

metaphon,  we  remarked  that  their  charac- 

isolated,  but  occurred  tide  by  side  in  several 
European  languages.  This  it  true  also  of 
thit  word :  in  Dan.  the  weasel  is  called  den 
sijt&me  (the  pretty)  ;  in  Bavarian  schonthier- 
lein  (the  pretty  little  beast) ;  cp.  also 
O.  Eag.  fairy. 
BELIER,  sm.  a  ram,  bell-wether.  The  Neth. 
bell  (a  bell)  produced  Low  Lat.  bella,  and 
in  Fr.  bele  (a  little  bell),  which  has  gone 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  itself,  though  itt 
existence  Is  revealed  by  the  word  bSlire, 
q.  v.,  der.  from  if,  and   by  beliir,  whir> 
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rightly  means  'he  who  bean  the  bell.'  We 
know  the  custom  of  fastening  a  bell  to  a 
rim's  neck,  as  a  signal  for  the  nock  and 
the    shepherd.       Thence    by    a    metaphor 

the  ram.  In  Eng.  btllwtiher;  in  Neih. 
belhamel  ;  and  lastly,  in  several  Fr.  pro- 
vinces the  bilier  is  simply  the  belled-sheep, 
thus  confirming  the  derir.  given. 

BFXlERE,  sf.  a  clapper-ring.    See  bUitr. 

B6LSTRE,w».  a  scoundrel.    Origin  unknown. 

t  Bella  done,  sf.  belladonna  ;  from  It.  bel- 
ladonna (5  as).  Belladonna  it  a  doublet 
of  belle  dams. 

Belligerant,  adj.  belligerent ;  from  L.  bel- 
ligerantem. 

Belliqueux,  adj.  warlike;  from  L.  belli- 

+  Belvedere,  sir.  a  beliidere;  introd.  in 
l6fb  cent.,  with  many  other  archit.  terms, 
from  It.  belvedere,  which  means  strictly  'a 
beautiful  view,'  a  spot  where  one  gets  a 
fine  view  (§  35).     Belvidire  is  a  doublet  of 


Bemol,  sm.  (Mus.)  (1)  I 
music).    See  betarrt. 

tB6n6dieito,  sra.  a  . 
Lat .  word  signifying  '  bl 


«...  (a). 


ace,  a  blessing  ;  a 

ctine,  monk  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Benedict. 

Benediction,  sf.  benediction ;  from  L.  be- 
nedictionem. 

Benefice,  sm.  a  benefit;    from   L.    bene- 

'    ficium. — Der.  ftfin^fjiaire,  -tr. 

BEN&T,  adj.  silly,  simple ;  em.  a  simpleton ; 
from  L.  ben£dictUB.  This  metaphor, 
which  may  seem  strange,  is  quite  correct ; 
the  Gospel  says  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  belongs  to  the  'poor  in  spirit,' 
who  are  the  blessed  (benedloti)  of  God; 
thence  the  word  benediotru  came  to  be 
used  for  the  simple,  thence  for  the  silly. 
For  change  of  ot  into  I  see  6  119,  and 
loss  of  medial  d  see  {  1 20;  hence  bhuil, 
which  by  contraction  took  two  forms  binil 
and  benlt.  The  same  metaphor  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Engl,  and  Fr.  innocent.  Cp.  the 
Germ,  stlig.     Ben$i  is  a  doublet  of  benott. 

Benevolo,  adj.  benevolent;  from  L.  bene- 
volus. 

B6nignite\ s/.  benignity;  fromL.  benigni- 

BENIN,  adj.  benign;  from  L.  benigmu. 
For  gn  —  is  see  ossAkt  and  5  131. 

BEN1R,  va.  to  bless.  O.  Fr.  beneir,  It.  btue- 
dirt;  from  L.  bSnSdioere.  Benedf- 
o(B)re,   contrd.  to  benedlu're  after  the 


rule  of  Lat.  accent  (|  51),  became  bbiir 
(l)  by  changing  or  into  r,  at  in  fac're, 
faire  (see  S  "9).  «  change  which 
is  usually  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
a  diphthong  in  room  of  the  preceding 
vowel;  (1)  by  losing  the  medial d  (5  HO), 
and  becoming  bmetr,  a  form  found  in  irth 
cent,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  which 
Leads  us  on  to  the  mod.  form.  Benir  is 
a  doublet  of  bun  dire.— Der.  freWt,  oenitier. 
For  the  gram,  distinction  between  benitt 
and  binie  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  150.  Binil  is 
a  doublet  of  benit,  benott. 

BfcQUILLE,  ,/.  a  crutch.     See  ba. 

BERCAIL,  sm.  a  sheepfpld ;  from  L.  be-r- 
becalia*.  for  vervBcalia  * ;  borbooom 
for  vervooem  being  found  in  the  1st  cent. 
For  v  =  b  tee  j  140.  The  6  is  dropped 
after  the  rule  given  in  §  53;  and  barb'* 
ortlia  became  bercail  by  reduction  of  bo 
toe  after  assimilation  (see  $  1 68)  and  the 
change  of -alia  into  -ait  (see  §  178). 

BERCEAU,  sm.  a  cradle.     See  bercer. 

BERCER,  va.  to  rock,  lull.    Origin  unknown. 

tBdret,  berret,  sm.  a  beretto,  flat  cap, 
introd.  from  Beam  patois  (btrreto) ;  from 
L.  birretum*,  found  in  a  6th-cent.  MS. 
Beret  is  a  doublet  of  barrette. 

t  Bergamote,  sf.  a  bergamot  pear;  in- 
trod. from  Port,  btrgamoto  (5  26). 

BEROE,  sf.  a  bank  (of  a  ditch).     Origin  i.n- 

BERGER,  ins.  a  shepherd ;  from  L.  vervo- 
oarinB,   berbdcariiu,  which   was   ber- 

Verv(S)cSriua  loses  its  8  after  the  rule 
given  in  $  53.  Verv'oariuw  became 
bergtriy  changing  (i>  v  into  b,  see  §  140; 
(*}  by  lost  of  non-mediaj  v,  ve*"calius. 
see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  (3)  by  o=g,  see 
5  139;  (4)  -arius  = -in-,  see  §  198. — Der. 
btrgerit. 

erline,  sf.  a  berlin  ;  a  carriage  Erst  introd. 
at  Berlin,  a  word  of  historic  origin  (|  33). 

BERLUE,  sf.  dimness  of  sight;  properly  a 
condition  of  the  eyes  which  makes  people 
see  the  same  objects  repeated,  or  even 
fictitious  objects;  der.  indirectly  from  L. 
bifl-luoore.  For  bia  =  her  see  bariohr, 
and  bis;  the  relation  between  la*  and  tuna-, 
hiire,  is  clear.  A  softened  form  of  brriut  a 
belhu  (for  r =r  see  1 1 54),  of  which  the  dim. 
is  beluette,  a  spark,  now  blmlte,  q.  v. 

fBerme,  if.  the  bench  or  passage  under 
the  sloping  bank  of  a  fortification  or  canal ; 
from  Germ,  berme  (§  37). 

BERNER,  va.  to  toss  in  a  blanket.     O.  Fr. 
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bernt,  a  garment,  cloth.  Similarly  the  Ro- 
mans used  the  subst.  sagatio,  as  they  tossed 
personsinasagum(rnilitarycloak).   Origin 

Beryl,  sra.  a  beryl;  from  L.  beryllus. 

BESACE,  sf.  »  beggar's  double  wallet.  It. 
Usateia,  from  L.  bisaccia  (used  by  Pe- 
tronius  for  a  wallet'  with  a  pouch  at  either 
end).  For  1—1  lee  §  71  ;  for  -ol&  =  ce 
seeS  »44- 

BESAIGRE,  adj.  doubly  acid;  from  Us  and 
"*™.  %*• 

BESAIGUE,  sf.  a  double  axe,  bill;  from  bis 
and  aigue,  q.  v. 

BESANT,  sm.  a  bezant.  Pro  v.  bizan.  It. 
bizarue.  originally  meaning  a  gold  coin, 
■track  by  the  Eastern  Emperors,  from  L. 
bysauthia*,  jc.  nummni  (coin  of  Bysan- 

tinm).    Fory-i*i«i7i, 

BESICLES,  sf.  ft.  spectacles.  O.  Fr.  berich, 
meaning  crystal,  or  spectacles ;  from  bery- 
eBlus,  boryoluB*,  dim.  of  L.  berylliis 
(used  in  both  senses  in  medieval  writers). 
For  P  =  .  seeS  154- 

BESOGNE,  sf.  work,  business.  Origin  un- 
known. Btsogne  is  a  doublet  of  fvsoin. — 
Der.  btsognei. 

BESOIN,  sm.  need,  desire.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der  &«soigJ«ux. 

a  gladiator,  bestiarins ;  from 


j.  bestial;  from  L.  bestialis. — 

Der.  bestialiti,  btstialtmeM. 
BESTIAUX,sbi.  (Seattle;  from  L.  bertl&lia. 

Forl=«seeoi^Kau. 
Bestiole.  sf.  a  small  beast,  a  ninny  ;  from  L. 

bestiola. 
BET  AIL,   SB.    cattle;    from    L.    boatlalia. 

For  loss  of  b  see  S   '<4S ;  &>'  -a\i»  —  -ail 

see  5  a78- 
BETE,  sf.  a  beast.     O.  Fr.   btsU,    from   1 

bestin.       For  est  =  et   see    5    14S.— Dt 

Utile,  a&eVir,  emMfer. 
BETOINE,  if.  (Bot.)  betooy;  from  L.  be- 

torrioa,  cited  by  Lat.  authors  as  a  wc   '     " 

Gaulish   origin.      Betonica   loses   its 

short  syllables   under  the  influence  of  the 

Lat.  accent,  see  §§   go,  51,  and  the  Lat. 

o    becomes    01    by   the    attraction  of    the 

subsequent  i ;  tee  shanoine  and  Hist.  Gram. 

p.  51. 
+  B6ton,  sm.  bitumen;  from  Prov.  bttun, 

L.  bitumon  (5  34).    B4toit  is  a  doublet 

of  bitumt. 
BETTE,  sf.  (Bot)  beet;  from  L.  beta.    For 

bttUravt,  beetroot  (in  16th  cent  to  written), 


BEUQLER,  m.  to  low,  bellow;  from  L. 
buoulnre*,  to  low  like  an  ox,  from  bucu- 
los,  in  Columella.  Buo(u.)l£re,  regularly 
contrd.  into  bua'lare  (see  S  5J),  pro- 
duced beugler  by  change  of  ol  into  gl,  see 
aigit;  and  of  u  into  eu,  a  change  found  in 
fluvius, /an*.— Der.  beuglttatnt. 

BEURRE,  sm.  butter;  from  L.  butyrum. 
Butyrmn  is  regularly  contrd.  into  but'rum 
(S  51).  »nd  becomes  bturn  by  changing 

see  S  168. — Der.  ba/niti. 
BEVUE,  sf.  a  blunder,  oversight;  formerly 
btsvue,  a  false  view.  CiU/faussilumiire  est 
une  bevue  de  sis  yeiat,  says  a  I7th-cent. 
writer.  This  is  (he  right  meaning;  an 
error  springing  from  an  optical  illusion; — 
one  has  believed  one  saw  something  that 

bevu,  seen  double.      For  bis  ^  is  see  bis; 

for  mm  see  voir. 
tBenoard,  sm.  a  beioar,  in  the  16th  cent 

ieaoar;   introd,  through  the  Port  bezuar 

(5  36),  from  Pets,  padixahr,  an  antidote 

against  poison. 
B1A1S,  sib.    a    slant,  slope,    bias;    from   L. 

bifioam,  used  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the 

sense  of  squinting,  of  one  who  looks  sidelong. 

For  loss  of  f  see  aalietwt;   for  n-ai  see 

S  54. — Der.  Holier. 
Biberon,  sir.  a  sucking-bottle,  a  toper;  a 

suffix  -ob,  likej%r£.r0B  from  jfcrger  ( %  23 1). 
Bible,  if.  the  Bible  ;  from  L.biblia,  which 

from  Gr.  flffJAia.— Der.  iiMique. 
Bibliogra-phie,  sf.  bibliography;  from  Gr. 

tUPXiov    and    7/ofii. — Der.    bibliagraphe, 

iiWiogropSique. 
Bibliomanie,  sf.    bibliomania  ;   from   Gr. 

BlBKiov  and  pavia. — Der.  bibliomane. 
Bibliophile,  sra.  a  lover  of  books;   from 

Gr.  &&Xiov  and  cpUos. 
Bibliotheque,   sf.    a    library;    from    Gr. 

8if3Aiofc}*if. — Der.  liWioiWcaite. 
BIBUS,  sm.  a  term  of  reproach,  used  only  in 

the  phrase  dt  bibus,  of  no  value.     Origin 

B1CHE,  sf.  a  doe;  used  also  as  a  term  of 
endearment     Origin  unknown. 

-t-Blcoque,  sf.  an  ill-fortified  place,  thence 
a  little  paltry  town,  a  hovel;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It  buoeea  (§  15)- 

BIDET,  sm  a  nag,  pony.     Origin  unknown. 

BIDON,  sra.  a  jug,  can.     Origin  unknown. 

BIEF,  sm.  a  mill-race.     See  fax. 

BIEILLE,  sf.  a  connecting  rod.  Origin  un- 
known. 
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invented  by  the  AbW  de  Saint  Pierre,  or 
by  Stanislaus  Leciinski,  as  has  been  Hid, 
but  brought  into  fashion  by  them),  iimfait, 
Henfaitenr,  ftimheureoi,  Wmseint,  tsmtot, 
iimvcillant,  bienveua,  &i»»venue. 

BiennaJ,  adj.  biennial;  from  L.  bienna- 
lis. 

BIENSfeANT,  adj.  becoming,  proper;  from 
trim  and  siant  panic,  of  sioir,  q.  v. — Det. 

BIENT6T,  'adj.  toon.    See  tit. 

B1ENVEILLANT,  adj.  kind,  benevolent; 
MALVEILLANT,  adj.  unkind,  malevolent. 
One  might  believe,  on  a  superficial  exami- 
nation of  these  words,  that  they  were  formed 
from  veillanl,  partic.  of  veillir.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  old  form  of  these  words 
is  bitnvtuillatU,  malvtuillant ;  vtuillanl  it 
the  old  pres.  part,  of  wadoir,  q.  v.,  and 
bien-  mal-  valiant  are  simply  ^voulani  le 
bien.  votdant  le  mal.  This  origin  is  proved 
by  It.  benivfdmie :  had  the  word  been 
formed  from  veilltr.  the  It.  form  would 
hare  been  bent  viglianlt ;  hence  it  is  clear 
that  vauloir  is  the  true  original  of  the 
words. — Det,  bitaueillance,  malviillancs. 

BIERE,  tf.  beer;  a  Germanic  word;  from 
O.  H.  G.  iior  (5  20).    A.S.  btir. 

BIERE,  if.  a  bier;  from  Engl,  bin-,  A.S. 
Mr.  (S  *.). 

Blf: VRE,  sir.  the  beaver ;  from  lite  L.  bib. 
mm*  ('caitorem,  blbrnm,'  says  the 
Schol.  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  11).  The  word 
is  Celtic;  GaoL  bibir  (5  19).  For 
i-e  see  5  71;  and  then  for  a— ie  tee 
S  56;  for  b=«iee  (  113.    Blbrnm  has 

B1BZ.  (bit/)  sm.  a  mill-race,  O.  ft.  bind,  Low 
L.  bodura  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  from  O.H.G. 
btlli,  the  bed  of  a  water-course  (5  io). 

DIFFER,  va.  to  erase.    Origin  unknown. 

+  Eifteok,  tm.  a  beefsteak;  a  word 
introd.  into  the  Fr.  language  after  the 
invasions  of  1S14,  1S15;  corruption  of 
Engl,  bttfsttak  (§  18). 

Biflirquer,  m.  to  fork;  from  L.  bifur- 
cut;  through  a  verb  bifnrcare*,  of 
which  the  p.  part,  exists  in  Wiclifs  ■  uifur- 

Bigame.  adj.  bigamous ;  from  L.  bigamns. 

— Der.  biganat. 
tBigarade,  1/   a  bitter  orange;   from 
Prov.  bigarral  (5  24).     Origin  unknown. 


Blgarrer,  va.  to  streak,  chequer ;   a  word 

which  does  not  seem  to  be  old  in  the  Fr. 

language.  Origin  unknown. — Da.bigarnitt. 
BIGLE,  adj.  squint-eyed.     Origin  unknown. 

—Der.  bigla. 
BIGORNE,  sf.  a  beaked  anvil;  from  L.  bi- 

nornij.    For  o—  g  see  5  119. 
BIGOT,  adj.  bigoted;  tm.  a  bigot.   Ajgin  ,; 

unknown. — Der.  bigoAtme,  ftigwerie."   ""  « 
BIJOU,  jm.  a  jewel,  trinket  [  of  Celtic  origin 

(5   19);    Bret,   bir.au,   a  ring,  Wei.  bis,  a 

finger. — Der:  et/bsftier,  Wjositerie. 
■fBilan,  sm.  a  balance-sheet ;    introd.   in 

16th  cent.,  from  It.  bHancio  (S  15).    BSan 

is  a  doublet  of  balance,  q.  v. 
BILBOQUET,  sus.  cup  and  ball.    Origin  un- 

Bile,  s/.'bile;  from  L.  bilis.— Der.  MttnX 
fBill,  sm.  a  bill;    an  Engl,  word  introd. 

soon    after   the   Restoration    into    French 

parliamentary  language   (§  18).     Bill  is  a 

doublet  of  bulle. 
BILLARD,  sm.  billiards.     See  bills. 
BILLE,  sf.  a  ball.     Origin  unknown. — Der. 

ciifard. 
BILLE,  sf.  a  log  of  wood,  ready  to  be  sawn 

into  planks;  from  Celt.  (Irish  billt,  a  tree 

trunk,  5  19). — Der.  billot. 
Billet.sm.  a  note,  billet.    The  form  billa  is 


of  it 


parallel 


>Clau 


Billion,  srn.  1  billion,  a  thousand  millions; 

a  word  formed  in  the    16th  cent,  on  the 

base  of  the  word  million. 
BILLON,  sm.  copper  coin ;  a  word  traceable 

to  the  1 3th  cent     Origin  unknown. — Der. 

MHotikl,  -age. 
BILLON,   sm.  a  ridge  made  by  the   plough 

above  the  level  of  a  field. 
BILLOT,  sm.  a  block.    See  bills. 
BIMBELOT,  sm.  a  plaything,  toy.     Origin 

unknown Der.  bimbetotiet,  -erie. 

Binaire,  adj.  binary;  from  L.  binarius. 
BINER,  va.  to  turn  up  the  ground  a  second 

time;    from    L.    binure*,    deriv.    from 

Binocle,  sm.  binocle,  double  eye-glass;  a 
faulty  scientific  word  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  cent.,  from  L.  bini-ocnli 
(bin-ocli,  bin-ode). 

Binome,  int.  a  binomial;  from  L.  bis  and 
Gr.  s-c-M. 

Biographe,  tm.  1  biographer;  from  two 
'      "'       "    ■    yp&ptir,— Der.  bio- 


graphic,  -ique. 


■■  Ls"- 
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a  Lat.  w 


i  bis, 


n  bisaisal,  bh 
baaal,  etc  By  changing  1  into  *  (we 
%  71)  bit  becomes  bis  in  bcsaigrc,  btiaigvi, 
btsaci,  q.  t.  ;  and  this  is  reduced  to  bi  in 
Mmk,  q.  T,  By  changing  j  into  r  (see  or- 
fi-aii)  bet  becomei  bcr  in "  btrhtt,  q.v.,  and 
in  bmroutttt,  whicb  has  been  contrd.  to 
brautut,  q.  t.  .Bit  before  J  even  assimi- 
late, its  r  into  I  (j  t68)  »  in  btlluetu, 
liter  biuillt,  q.  v.  Lastly,  in  the  two  words 
barlang,barioltr,  q.v.,  the  prefix  tor-  becomei 
bar  by  changing  t  into  a,  tec  amtndrr. 

Along  with  these  changes  of  form  hai 
come  an  important  change  In  sense ;  bis  in 
passing  into  the  Romance  languages  tikes  a 
bad  sense,  which  affects  the  rest  of  the 
compound.  Thru  the  Sp.  bis  oja  (lit.  two- 
eyed),  Walloon  bes-umps  (lit.  double-time 
or  weather).  It.  bis-cantarc  (lit.  to  ling 
doable),  Cat.  bts-compu  (lit.  double  ac- 
count), signify  respectively,  squinting,  bad 
weather,  to  sing  false,  a  false  account. 
Similarly  the  Fr.  bitcomu  (lit  two-homed), 
biaorni  (lit.  twice-bent),  hare  taken  the 
tense  of  crooked,  queer,  and  deformed.  So 
alio  with  bevut,  btrhtt,  q.  v.,  which  etymo- 
logieally  do  not  deserve  the  bad  sense  given 
them  by  the  Fr.  language. 

BIS,  adj.  brown.     Origin  unknown. 

BISA1EUL,  sm.  a  great-grandfather.  See  bis 
and  atttJ. 

t  Biabille,  s/.  bickering,  jangling;  introd. 
in  16th  cent,  from  It.  bisbiglio  (j  15). 

BISCAYEN,  sm.  a  long-barrelled  liiuequet, 
in.ented  in  Biscay  (§  33).  The  name  is  still 
applied  to  the  balls  which  fitted  this  firearm, 
though  of  a  calibre  no  longer  used. 

BISCORNU,  adj.  strange,  queer,  crotchety. 
See  frit  and  conn. 

BISCUIT,  sm.  biscuit ;  from  L.  bis  000 
For  ootmvw  see  atlraU. 

BISE,  sf.  the  north  wind.     Origin  unknot 

BISEAU.  am.  a  slant,  bevii.    Origin  unkni 

+  BiBmuth,  sm.  bismuth;  from  Germ. 
bUsmulk  ({  17).  The  ordinary  form  of 
the  Germ,  word  ii  wismuth. 

Bison,  sm.  a  bison;  from  L.  bison. 

BISQUE,  sf.  odds.     Origin  unknown. 

BISQUER,  wt.  to  be  vexed.   Origin  unknown. 

BisniwJ,  sm.  a  wallet ;  see  Wi  and  sac.     Its 


1.  the  bissextile  (day) ;  from  L. 
foi.the'dooble-siitb.'  The  Romans 
four  years  reckoned  two  sixth  days 


before  the  Kalends  of  March,  so  that  there 
was  a  second  sixth  day,  whence  the  name 
bissextus. — Dcr.  bissextile.  * 

Blfltouri,  sm.  (Surg.)  a  bistoury,  knife-shaped 
instrument.     Origin  unknown. 

BISTOURNER,  va.    to  twist.     See   bit   and 

BISTRE,  in.  bistre.     Origin  unknown.— Der. 

BITORD.sm.tpunyarn;  from  L.  bis  tortus. 

Bitume,  sm.  bitumen;  from  L.  bitumen. 
Bilumt  is  a  doublet  of  biton. 

+  BivOHaO,  sm.  a  bivouac,  guard  ;  origi- 
nally otime,  from  Germ,  btiaacht;  introd. 
at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(S  *?)■ — Da--  btvaqua. 

fBlaarre,  adj.  strange,  capricious.  It 
originally  meant  valiant,  intrepid ;  then 
angry,  headlong;  lastly  strange,  capricious. 
From  Sp.  bixarro,  valiant  ((  16). — Der. 
Ssatirrttus, 

BLAFARD,  adj.  wan,  pallid  ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
from  O.  H.  G.  blri-joro  (,  jo). 

BLAIREAU,  sm.  a  badger.  O.  Fr.  blercau,  a 
form  which  shows  the  origin  of  the  word 
bettet.  BUrtau  is  a  dim.  of  btt,  the  bUrtau 
being  rightly  a  little  animal  which  feeds  on 
corn,  bid,  q.  v.  See  §  1 5  for  such  meta- 
phors. 

BLAMER,  va.  to  blame.  O.  Fr.  blasmtr, 
from  L.  blaephemftre  (used  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  tense  of  to  blame)  ;  in 
the  glossaries  wo  find  '  bluBphemftre. 
vituperare,  reprehendere.'  '  Tantummodo 
hlaipuemabatnr  a  puiribut,'  says  Aymon 
the  Monk,  'quod  esse!  avaritiae  deditus.' 
For  the  lost  of  the  8  see  |  Ja.  The 
medial  consonant  ph,  between  a  and  m 
is  dropped,  tee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si ;  then 
blas'm&re  gives  us  the  O.  Fr.  blasmtr, 
whence  btamtr.  For  stem  — dm  see  {  148; 
for  are  ••sr  see  $  963.  Biitnur  is  a  doublet 
of  blaiphimtr,  q.  T. 

BLANC,  adj.  white ;  from  O.  H.  G.  blanch 
(5  17). — Der.  Wonciet,  hlanehet,  blanch- 
atre,  bUmckvt,  WascjUiiagc,  WnBiliiseur, 
blanquene. 

BLANQUETTE, «/.  a  blanket.  See  Hone. 
Blanqiietic  it  a  doublet  of  blancheilt. 

BLASER,  va.  to  blunt,  cloy,  satiate.  Origin 
unknown. 

BLASON,  sm.  armt,  coat  of  am;  in  the  nth 
cent,  a  buckler,  shield;  then  a  shield  with 
a  coat  of  aims  of  a  knight  painted  on  it; 
lastly,  towards  the  15th  cent,  the  coats  of 
irmsthemseliet.  Of  Germ.origin(§ ao).  Cp. 
G.Mossn,  to  blow  the  trumpet.  Der.Wasonner 


BLASPHEMER — BOIRE. 


■a.  to  blatpheme ;  from  L. 
blasphemare.  Blasphemer  is  a  doublet 
of  blamer,  q.  t. — Dei.  blasphinu  (verbal 
subs!.),  blasphtmztew. 

BLATIER,  SBS.  a  corn-fador ;  from  Low  Lit. 
bladarins*.  The  d,—  l  is  a  very  irregular 
change.  For  ariua  =  ler  see  } 198.    See  We. 

Blatte,  tf.  a  cockroach  ;  from  L.  blatta. 

BLE.sm.eom.  O. Fr. bled,  Prov.  blot.  Origin 
uncertain;  prob.LowL.bladum,abladum. 
(meaning  com  harvested),  from  L.  ftbli- 
tum.  *  (the  gathered  in,  harvest,  in  medieval 
texts).  Abiatum  it  proper];  what  hai  been 
gathered  in  and  carried  off:  the  metaphor  ii 
not  unusual  in  the  Indc-Oermanic  languages ; 
thus  Gr.  *api<S»,  fruit,  is  lit.  'destined  to  be 
carried  off,  gathered';  the  Oerm.  htrbsi 
means  property  what  is  carried  oil.  Ab- 
iatum becomes  bli,  (1)  by  -atum  =  -(<, 
•«Swi;  (a)  by  loss  of  initial  a,  as  in 
adamantem,  diamani,  Hist.  Gram.  p.  80. 
— Der.  Maireau  (q.  v.),  Wotier  (q.  v.). 

BLEME,  adj.  wan,  pale;  of  Germ,  origin,  from 
Scand.  blamait  (bluish,  livid)  (§  ao). — Der. 


Origin  unknown, 
er-ripe.     Origin  Mt- 


bUr,n 


BLEU,  111$'  blue;  of  Germ,  origin,  from  0. 
H.  G.  blao  (}  ao).— Der.  bleuii,  blniue, 

f  BllndO,  if.  sheeting;  from  Germ,  blende 

(5  37). — D">  btindei,  Wl'nrfage. 
BLOC,  im.  a  block,  lump;  of  Germ,  origin, 

from  O.  H.  G.  Hoc  (S  W>).— Der.  Hoguei, 

d&bloquer. 
tBlockhauB,  tin.  a  block-house;  introd. 

lately   into  the   military   art,  from   Germ. 

blocihaus  (|  17).     BlockXaus  is  a  doublet 

of  btocus,  q.  v. 
fBlocua,  ™.  a  blockade,  investment.     A 

word  introd,  in  the  16th  cent.,  comes  from 

the  old  Germ,  form  blocilmit,  a  little  fori 

intended  to  block  the  communications  of 

besieged  town  (5  17). 
BLOND,  adj.  fair,  light,  flaxen.     Origin  ur 

known. — Der.  blondio,  blonda,  blonde. 
BLOQUER,  va.  to  block.     See  blot. 
BLOTT1R  ;Se),  vpr.  to  squat,  cower,  crouch ; 

perhaps  orig.   a  term   of  falconry  used  ol 

a   falcon  gathering   itself  up   to  roost  ot 
:h  (Wo*). 


the  1 


Is  (by  0, 


la}it 


genera! 


BLOUSE,  (1)  if.  pocket  (in  bHIiardt).  Origin 
unknown.  (1)  sf.  a  imock-frock,  blouse. 
Origin  unknown. 

BLUET,  sin.  a  cornflower.  O.  Fr.  blrutt,  dim. 
from  bleu,  q.T.     For  Slcs  see  j  90. 

BLUETTE,  sf.  a  spark  (from  hot  iron,  etc.), 
a  literary  trifle,  jeu  d'esprit.  O.  Fr,  belueiie, 
bdluiiu,  in  Norm,  patois  birlutttt,  dim.  of 
bellue  (see  birlue).  The  prim,  sense  of 
bluelie  is  a  spark  ;  thus  Rttgnier  speaks  of  a 
great  conflagration  qui  nail  a~uw  blutl/e  : 
hence  metapb.  (5  13)  a  little  poem  is  called 
a  blutitt,  a  passing  spark  of  wit. 

BLUTER,  va.  to  bolt,  sift  (meal).  O.  Fr. 
beluter,  bulecer,  originally  buret tr,  to  sift  over 
the  coarse  cloth,  bun,  q,  v.  For  1  m  I  see 
5  154.  As  a  continuation  of  this  origin, 
we  End  buratare*  in  the  sense  of  bluur  in 
a  Lat.  work  of  the  nth  cent.;  also  the 
It.  use  buralella  as  -  Uuiesu,  a  bolter.— Der. 
Wufean,  bluton,  blutigc,  btutaie. 

Boa,  cm.  a  boa  constrictor;  the  L.  boa*,  said 
by  S.  Jerome  to  be  a  Dalmatian  word, '  draco 
.  .  .  quern  gentili  lennone  boas  vocant 
(Dalmatae)';  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a 
strange  wotd  (N.  H.  nil.  14)  ■  faciunt  his 
fideui  in  Italia  appellatae  bovat* 

Bob&che,  s/.  a  sconce,  socket.     Origin  nn- 

Bobine,  sf.  a  bobbin.     Origin  unknown. 

BOCAGE,  sm.  a  grove,  thicket  O.  Fr.  bos- 
cage, Prov.  boscalgt,  from  L.  bowjitlcum, 
dim.  of  bascum.  (see  boh).  For  -aticum  = 
-age  tee  5  24S;  for  the  loss  of  a  ice  $  148. 

+  BoOftl,sm.  a  wide-mouthed  bottle;  introd. 
in  16th  cent,  from  It.  boctatt  (§  as). 

BCEUF,  sin.  an  ox;  from  L.  bovem.  F01 
o  =  on  see  ,  77 ;  v  -/(a  rare  change  in  Lat., 
though  we  find  parafredus  for  parave- 
redui  in  the  Germanic  Laws),  is  found  in 
Fr.  (I)  initial  ▼  «/,  see  $  140;  and  (a) 
for  final  T-/ see  §  14J. 

BOHEME,  an.  a  Bohemian,  a  vagabond;  a 
woid  of  historical  origin  (5  33). 

BOIRE,  va.  to  drink;  from  L.  bibere. 
Bib(8)r«,  regularly  contrd.  into  bib'ro 
(see  I  fit),  hat  undergone  two  changes: 
(I)  br  into  r,  as  in  scrib're,  icrire,  %  168. 
(a)  Accented  i  becomes  oi,  in  the  case  oft, 
at  in  fidem,  fit,  ,  68  ;  in  the  case  of  i,  as 

case  of  1  long  by  petition,  11  in  dig'tns, 

*"£'.  %  74.      Atonic  i  becomes  oi,   when 
short,  at  in  pllcire,  flayer,  %  68;  when 

long  by  i  '     ■  "    ' 
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en  bod*,  speaking  of  #ine ;  strong  partic. 
of  boirt.  tee  absoule),  bs  (0.  Fr.  foil,  contrd. 
from  bibutua,  a  barbarout  form  of  the 
p.p.  of  bibere).  For  loft  of  medial  b  in 
bi(b)utus  tee  %  113 ;  for  loti  of  final  t 
see  aigu;  for  i-«  see  §  71.  This  form, 
bibfitua  for  bibitua  does  not  stand  alone  ; 
we  Gad  pendOtnt,  in  the  Lei  Alaman. ; 
bittatui,  in  a  decree  of  ajj,  5851  red- 
dutus,  in  a  chartulary  of  a.d.  796. 

B01S,  sm.  wood.  Pioy.  lose.  It.  bosco,  in 
oldest  Low  Lit.  boacum,  busonm.  mean- 
ing wood.  Origin  unknown.  Cp.  Engl. 
busk.  Foru=0f  tee  5  88;  for  no-s,  cp. 
discus,  dais. — Der.  Sorter,  de&oi'ier,  refroiier, 
Douerie,  bouquet. 

BOISSEAU,  sm.  a  bnshd.  O.  Fr.  busul,  from 
L.  boateUna*,  dim.  of  busta,  properly  a 
vessel  to  measure  grain  ;  see  bode.  For  at 
=11  tee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73 ;  for  u-01  tee 
t  88  1  for  -ellua  — eau  tee'f  aSa. 

BOISSON,  sf.  a  beverage,  drink;  from  L. 
bibitionom  *.  For  lots  of  b,  bi(b)ition- 
om  see  $113;  for  -tionem  m  ssoa  see 
(131;  fori-*/' tee,  68. 

BOITE,  sf.  a  box.  O.  Fr.  hoist;  which  is 
successively  boaaida,  boiida,  in  Lat.  docu- 


tBonaoe,  sf.  a  calm  smooth  tea;  introd. 
in  16th  cent,  from  It.  banacda  (§  15). 

BOND,  sm.  a  bound.     See  bondir. 

BONDE.  sf.  a  sluice,  floodgate ;  a  word  of 
Germ,  origin,  from  Swab,  iwitnt  (§  27). — 
Der.  bondoa,  bonder,  dibandet. 

BONDIR,  vn.  to  bound,  leap  1  this  tente  how 
ever  is  comparatively  modem,  and  scarcely 
appears  before  the  16th  cent.     Originally  it 
meant  to  resound,  re-echo ;  in  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  the  elepha.it  of  Charlemagne'! 
nephew   bundisl,   trumpeted,   more    loudly    ' 
than  all  the  others.      Bondir  comet  from 
L.  bombitara*,  with  change  of  conjuga- 
tion; tee  bait.    Bombitare,  conttd.  into    m 
bomb' tare   (5   5a),  changes   bt  into  d:    & 
for   lost  of  b  sec  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for 
t=-d  see  5  1 1 1 ;  form  — n  see|  160. — Der. 
bond  (verbal  subst.),  toBrfissement,  rebondir. 

BONHEUR,  im.  happinen.  See  ion  and  hear, 

BONHOMIE,  if.  kindliness  and  simplicity  of 
fa  bonbomme,  q.  r. 


This 


ord,  i 


:   when 


find  the  original  form  bujdda.  Buiidn 
it  the  Gr.  mif iia.  Buxida,  after  becoming 
boaaida  by  change  of  z  into  aa  (tee  S  150), 
and  of  n  into  o  (see  5  98),  it  regularly 
contrd.  into  boss'da.  BoM'da  becomes 
boiste  by  changing  o  into  oi,  sea  f  87 ;  and 
final  d  into  ft  tee  §  lit.  For  lat-tf  see 
f  148.  Boil*  it  a  doublet  of  busts,  a.  v. 
Bail*  is  also  used  for  the  socket  or  '  box  of 
a  joint;  a  meaning  preserved  in  such  phrases 
as,  st  deboiter  un  bras,  '  to  put  one's  arm 
out,'  i.e.  of  the  socket ;  emboiter  tin  os, 
'to  put  a  bone  in';  bolitr,  to  be  malformed 
atthejoiats,i.e.tolimp. — Der.4of/ier,oofier. 
BOlTER,  tms.  to  limp,  halt.     See  boUt.— Der. 

Manx. 

BoL  an.  a  bolus,  pill;  from  Or.  SffiXot. 
tBoLhu.  a  bowl;  from  Engl  bowl  (5  18). 
BOMBANCE,  if.  feasting,  junketing.     Origin 


BOMBER,  va.  and  it.  to  twell  out.    See  bombs. 
BON,  adj.  good ;  from  L.  bon.ua. — Der.  ban 

(tut.  a   good    thing,    whence  aionner,    lit. 

prtndrt  sin  boa  pour  qudqiit  ebon),  bonne 

((/.),  bonitse,  rwaifier,  ionification,   bonbon, 

hmlwiinibre,  hnnement. 


>f  departure  from  strict  rule, 

met  with  in  tbe  language. 
BONHOMME,  sm.  a  kindly,  easy-going  per 

son.   See  ban  and  hornme. —  Der.  bonhotnit 
fBonlgStn.  a  bonus;  a  Lat  word,  lit.  'c 


rely 


per- 


BONNET,  it 


a  cap. 


roMt  dr.  bomul :  the  pi 


bearer'). 


BONT£,  if.  goodness;  from  L.  bonltitem. 
For  the  loss  of  i  see  £  ;a ;  and  for  -tatem 
•*-ti  tee  5  »3°- 

+  Borax,  sm.  borax;  introd.  from  the  East, 
with  many  other  cliem .  terms  (f  30) ;  from 
At.  MrtVi  Pers.  bourak;  cp.  Heb.  Barai 
(lightning). 

BORD,  sm.  edge,  border,  bank,  shore  ;  from 
Neth.  bord  (J  ao).— Der.  border,  bordare, 
a&crrfer,  dibordei,  oordage,  tebord,  bord- 
ereau, bordit  (a  broadiide). — Another  form 
of  border  is  brodrr,  by  transposition  of  r,  see 
aprtti  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  77,  The  original 
tense  of  border  is  to  ornament  the  edge 
(bord)  of  a  garment,  etc.,  with  needlework, 
to  make  a  border.  By  way  of  confirming 
this  etymology  the  Sp.  bordar  means  both 
'  to  edge  '  and  '  to  embroider.' 

Boreal,  adj.    boreal,  northerly;    from    L. 


6o 


BORONE — B  0  UFFIR. 


BORGNE,  adj.  one-eyed,  blind  of  one  eye. 
Origin  unknown.— Der.  iborgner. 

BORNE,  tf.  a  boundary,  landmark.  O.  Fi. 
bonis,  in  nth  cent,  bodne,  rn 
L.  bodina*,  in  a  7th-cent.docui 
origin  of  the  word  is  unknown.  B6d(I)na, 
contrd.  into  bod'na,  became  bodne,  which 
then  became  bonne  by  assimilating  dn 
no,  see  $  168;  then  as  11  becomes  rl  by 
dissimilation  iu  ul'  late,  Hurler,  so  nn  in  bon. 
becomes  rn  in  borne,  $  160.,— Der.  born* 

BOSQUET,  ™.  a  thicket,  grove;  dim.  of 
bosons  (lee  tors),  properly  'a  little  wood.' 

B05SE,  s/.  a  hump,  boss.    Origin  unknown.— 

Der.  tossu,  frossuer,  frosseler,  fcossette. 
BOSSE,   s/.    a   hawser.     Origin   unknown.— 

Der.  emoosser. 
tBosseman,  sm.  a  boatswain's  mate; 

in  trod,  from  Germ,  booismnnn  (§  17). 
BOT.  sir.  a  club-foot.  Origin  unknown. 
Botanique,    adj.    botanical ;      from    Or. 

Borai/iicf). — Der.  iofoniste. 
BOTTE,  s/.  a 'truss,  bundle  (of  hay,  etc.); 

from  O.  H.  G.  bozo,  a  fagot  (§  20).— Der. 

BOTTE,  a  butt,  leather  bottle ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  from  built  (5  jo)  ;  boitt  (boot)  is 
the  same  word.  The  transition  from  the 
'leather  bottle1 
Fr. ;  the  Engl,  froof  it  used  to  signify  both 
foot-gear  and  the  luegage-bol  of  a  stage 
coach.— Der.  lottier,  totYine. 

fBotte,  </.  a  thrust,  lunge  (in  fencing) 
from  It.  bulla  (§  35).      , 

BOTTINE,  1/.  a  half-boot.     See  boUe. 

BOUC,  sm.  a  buck,  he-goat.  Origin  uncertain 
probably  Celtic,  Gael,  hoc;  it  is  thought 
that  the  Germanic  bock  is  not  originally  of 


the  place  where  goat' 


n  folk  b 


h  li  told  (it  wis 


the  n 


ages).     The. 

in  medieval  times  is  well  known,  at  is  also 
the  rigour  with  which  the  division  of  labour 
was  maintained  and  protected.  As  late  as 
the  18th  cent  shoemakers,  who  made  new 
shoes,  might  not  act  as  cobblers ;  and  the 
cobblers  seem  to  have  often  sued  them  at 
the  law  for  infringing  their  rights.  Similar- 
ly the  medieval  bouehers,  i.  e.  the  salesmen 
of  goat's  flesh,  were  not  allowed  to  sell 
meat  of  any  other  kind:  thus  we  read  in 
the  Statuti  de  la  Villc  de  Montpeluer,  n.v. 
1 204,  JVi  tl  maid  de  bocarid  no  si  a  venduda 
earn  defeda — '  Merchants  in  boutherie  are 
forbidden  to  sell  lamb.'  Here  the  word 
boutherie  »  viande  de  banc  (its  proper  sense). 
In  confirmation  of  this  deriv.  of  toucher 
we  may  note  the  It.  btecaio,  derived  in  the 
same  way  from  btcco,  the  he-goat. 

BOUCHON.  cm.  a  wisp  (of  straw) ;  of  Germ. 
origin.     Germ,  tW*  ft  »?)■ 

BOUCLE,  5/  a  buckle;  from  L.  buool»». 
'  Buculs,  umbo  scuti,'  says  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville. For  loss  of  the  atonic  0.  see  $  51; 
for  n-cw  see  §5  S9,  90.  BoutU  in  the 
middle  ages  had  the  double  sense  of  a  'shield's 
boss'  and  'a  ring';  the  bit  sense  has 
alone  survived,  and  is  metaph.  developed 
in  the  bauds  de  cheveux,  ringlets.    The  Erst    » 


e  has  d 


appea: 


Germ,    but    of    Roman 


origin. - 


bouquin,  bouquelin,  boucher, 
Boucaner,  va.   to    '  buccan,'    smoke-dry; 
from  toucan, '  a  place  where  the  Ci 


the  deriv,  boudier,  which  in  very 
early  Fr.  was  simply  an  adj.  Before  the 
13th  cent,  the  phrase  ran  00  ecu  bouclier 
(as  one  said  un  jour  ouvrier),  i.e.  a  shield 
with  a  boss  (fiouch) ;  then  the  epithet 
drove  out  the  subst.,  and  from  the  14th 
cent,  onwards  the  word  bouclier  is  used  as  a 
subst.;  see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  103. 

BOUDER,  vn .  to  pout,  sulk:  prob.  of  Ceh.  origin: 
cp.  Wei.  proiiu  and  Engl,  pout, — Der.  oonrfair 
(a  word  created  in  the  13th  cent.),  boudene 

BOUD1N,  sm.  a  black-pudding.     Origin   un- 


Bouoanier,  in 

certain ;  see  boi 
BOUCHE,  tf.  a  mouth ;  from  L.  buoea.    For 

u=ou  see  I  50  ;  for  00  —  ch  see  %  I16. 

Der.   bouchie,  emriowAer,  emootwAure, 

boueket,    bovchei    (properly   to    shut    t 

mouth,  close  up  an  opening). 
BOUCHER,-™,  to  block  up.    See  bouehe,- 

Der.  bouchon,  tmiienonner. 
BOUCHER,  sm.  a  butcher,  properly  one  who 

kills-bucks'  (he-goats)j  BOUCHERIE,  if. 


BOUE,  s/  a 


rrope 


Origin  unknown. — 

;  originally 
3Jt>,  a  chain 
ating  wood. 


Forj-isee$  139;  fort 

BOUFFER,  vn.  to  puff,  swell ;  an  onomato- 
poeic word,  see  5  34.  Bouffw-  is  a  doublet 
ofbouffir.— Der.bouffi. 

BOUFFIR,  va.  to  puff  up,  innate,  indm.Ii) 
swell;  an  onomatopoetie  word,  see  $  34, — 
Der.  bouffittaxe. 


BOUFFON — BOVR  G. 
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t  Bouffon,  m.  ■  buffoon;  in  trod,  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  bvffbne  (§  35). — Oct, 

BOUGE,  sm.  a  closet,  hovel,  bulge;  from  L. 
bulga*.  a  little  bag;  according  to  Festus, 
a  word  of  Gaulish  origin,  '  bulgaa  Galli 
saccules  tcorteos  vocant.'  From  'bag'  it 
passed  to  the  kus«  of  box,'  thence  metaph, 

dark  at  a  box.  The  tame  metaphor  sur- 
vive* in  the  vulgar  speech  of  Paris ;  whence 
we  can  better  understand  how  this  change 
came  in  among  the  Romans.  For  ul=ou 
"<  5  '57- — Der.  bougettt. 

BOUGER,  ™.  to  stir,  'budge.'  Prov.  bolegar, 
to  disturb  oneself;  It.  buikare.  to  babble 
rjp ;  from  L,  bullicare  *,  frequent,  of 
bnlllre.  Each  of  the  three  Romance 
forms  works  a  fresh  step  in  the  change  of 
sense.  BulKIJo&re,  regularly  contrd.  into 
bulTcare,  becomes  bougtr  by  changing 
(1)  all  into  ox,  see  S  157  ;  (?)  atae  into 
ger,  see  adjuger. 

Bougie,  if.  a  wax  candle ;  of  hist,  origin, 
§  33.  Wax  candles  were  made  in  the  town 
of  Bougie  in  Algeria. — Der.  Jougeoir. 

BOUGON,  adj.  grumbling.    Origin  unknown. 

BOL'ILLIR,  vn.  to  boil;  from  L.  bnlllre. 
For  u  =  o«  sec  5  97;  for  Hi- ill  see  off.— 
Der.  bouillon,  bouillooaa;  bouilli,  bouillie, 
oouu7oire. 

BOULANGER,ms.abaker.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  boulangerie. 

BOULE,  sf.  a  ball ;  from  L.  bulla.  For  ul  = 
on  lee  1 157. — Der.  oou/et,  iowiette,  Sou/on, 
bottlevetiei,  whose  proper  meaning  it  '  to 
make  1  thing  turn  like  a  ball.'  SbouUr  it 
properly  '  to  roll  like  a  ball  at  one  falls.' 
Bouli  is  a  doublet  of  bulle.  q.c 

BOULEAU,  ibs.  a  birch  tree;  dim.  of  O.Fr. 
boult,  which  Lithe"  takes  from  a  Gael,  form 
betiillaofL.be  tula;  betulla.  is  in  Pliny. 
For  lots  of  medial  t  sec  $  117;  and  of 
atonic  e  see  $  53  ;  for  u-ot)  see  5  97. 

t-Bouladosjue,  sm.  a  bull-dog;  lately 
introd.  from  Engl,  bulldog  (§  a8). 

BOULEVARD,  ™.  a  boulevard,  bulwark, 
nmpart.  O.  Fr.  boulevart.  boulevert,  boule- 
nn,  introd.  early  in  the  15th  cent,  from 
Germ,  bollwerk.  a  fortification  (,  10).    We 

of  military  art,  meaning  the  ierri-piein,  or 
platform  of  the  ramparts.  The  Boulevards 
of  Paris  were,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
limply  the  line  of  fortifications  round  the 
city ;  this,  planted  with  trees,  became  a 
fashionable  walk,  and  the  word  boulevard 


came  afterwards  to  mean  any  walk  or  street 

planted  with  trees,  a  meaning  quite  foreign 

to  its  etymol.  sense  (§  13). 
BOULEVERSER,    ua.    to    overthrow.      See 

bovlt. — Der.  botilwersemeat. 
Bouli mic,    >f.    voracity,   diseased    hunger ; 

from  Or.  8'ivX.ifua. 
tBoulino,   sf.   a    bowline;    from    Engl. 

bowline  (§  a8).— Der.  boulinoi. 
t Boulingrln,    sm,    a    bowling-green; 

introd.  from  Engl,  bouilmg-grsm  (§  to). 
BOULON.  sm.  a  bolt,  pin.     See  ootJe.— Der. 

fWonoer. 
BOUQUET,  em.    a   bouquet,   posy.      O.  Fr. 

bousqutl,  originally  basque/,  properly  <=petii 

hois:    the  phrase  bouquet  oVarbres   is   still 


d  for  a 


pofU 


This 


e  of 


'  a  little  wood '  is  quite  plain  it 

Sevigne's  phrase,  71  a  vaulu  venare  vn  pesu 

bouquet  qui faisait  une  assez  grande  beaute. 

The  prim,  form  bosquei  is  a  dim.  of  L. 

boxrain*;  see  Joss.    For  o  — on  see  §  81; 

for  lost  of  ■  see  5  148.— Der.  bouquelihre. 
BOUQU1N,  sm.  an  old  he-goat.  See  bone. 
tBouquin,  sm.   an  old  book;    introd. 

from  Netherl.  backin  (§    17).— Der.  btm- 

ovrner,  odvouiniste. 
BOURBE,  «/.  mire,  mnd ;   a  word  of  Celtic 

origin  ;  Bret,  bourbon  (§  19). — Der.  bourb- 

eux,  bourbicr.  embaurbtt. 
BOURDE,  sf.  a  falsehood,  'bouncer.'     Origin 

BOURDON,  ins.  a  pilgrim's  staif;  from  L. 
burdo*,  an  ast.  For  a  —  on  tee  §  97. 
Thit  metaphor  it  not  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages :  there  are  many  instances 
of  the  analogy  between  the  ttick  which 
supports,  and  the  beast  which  carries ;  the 
5p.  nnileta  meant  either  '  a  mule '  or  *  a 
crutch ' ;  It.  mala  means  also  ■  a  stick.'  In 
the  17th  cent,  the  staff  was  called  "the 
cordelier't  hackney,'  a  phrase  answering  to 
the  Sp.  el  caballo  de  S.  Francisco,  St.  Francis's 
horse,  i.  e.  the  pilgrim's  staff.    See  5  14. 

BOURDON,  (I)  !«■  *ne  drone-stop  in  an 
organ.  Origin  unknown. — Der.  bourdon. 
(the  drone,  an  insect  whose  burning  is  like 
the  sound  of  the  organ's  bourdon)  bour- 
Jonnet,  JowdOBnement. 

BOURG,  sm.  a  borough,  burgh;  from  L. 
burgue  *,  which  usually  meant  a  small  for- 
tified place,  as  in  Vegetius, '  Castellum  par- 
nun,  qnod  burgum  vacant.1  In  Isidore 
of  Seville  the  word  has  already  got  its 
modern  sense;  '  Burgua,'  he  says,  'domo- 
rum  congtegatio.  quae  muro  non  clauditur. 
From  burgenaia  *  (a  form  to  be  found  in 
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Merov.  documents;  and  in  in  Ilth-cent. 
document  we  find  'Remenses  burBenflea') 
we  get  Fr.  bovrgiois,  a  dweller  in  a  bourg. 

BOURGEOIS,  shj.  a  burgher,  townsman.  See 
bourg.  For  u  —  ouiee  §  97  ;  for  0  =  01  see 
$  63;  for  na  — s  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81. 
— Der.  bourgeoisie, 

BOURGEON,  jhi.  a  •  burgeon,'  bud,  shoot. 
O.  Fr.  bourgton,  originally  burjan ;  of  Germ, 
origin  (S  30),  fromO.H.G.  imjan,  to  lift ; 
properly  that  which  poshes,  lifts,  as  the  first 
outpush  of  a  sprouting  tree. — Der.  bour- 

tUourgmoatre,  sm.  a  burgomaster  ; 
introd.  from  Germ,  birgirnu'attr  (§  37). 

BOURRACHE,  sf.  borage.  It.  borragmt, 
from  L.  borraginem,  Borraginem 
having  lost  the  syllables  after  the  accented 
syllable  {Hist.  Gram.  p.  34),  produces  bour- 
rache.  For  0  = on  see  5  86;  forg-e(th« 
O.  Fr.  font,  was  barrace)  lee  /raise  ;  for 
o  =  cAsee§  116. 

fBourrasque,  sf.  a  squall;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  burraxa  (g  35). 

BOURRE,  sf.  hair,  flock;  from  Low  L. 
burns*  (a  heap  of  wool).  For  11-011  sec 
5  97.  The  bourn  of  a  gun  is  the  same 
woid,  the  wads  being  ordinarily  made  of 

boumr  (to  ram  the  wad,  bourn,  home), 
thence  to  stuff ;  hence  the  deriv.  deJowrer, 
emiOBrrer,  remAourrer,  JoHrrade,  bourrie, 
iowTu,  ioorreler,  frowrelet,  fcowlet. 
BOURREAU,   six.   an   executioner.      Origin 

BOURRELET,  sm.    a    pad,   cushion.      See 

BOURRioUE,  sf.  a  she-ais ;  from  L.  bnrrl- 

cufl*  or  buricuH  *  in  Isidore  of  Seville, 
which  means  a  wretched  little  nag. '  mannus 
quern  vulgo  burioum  vocant'  For  a—ou 
see  §  97. — Der.  bourriqxet. 
BOURRU,  adj.  peevish,  crabbed;  connected 
with  baurrcr,  to  cram  one  with  insults.     See 

BOURSE,  sf.  a  purse,  exchange ;  from  L. 
byras,  the  Gr.  $ipaa.  For  y-ou  see 
§  101. — Der.  boursia ;  deioarser,  dibours; 
rem&onrser,  -ement,  -able. 

BOURSOUFLER,  no.  to  puff  up,  bloat; 
BOURSOUFLE,  adj.  swollen,  bloated, 
baursesaufli,  i.e.  puffed  out  like  a  purse. 
For  etymology  see  bourse  and  souffler.  In 
Wallichia  basunfla  is  used  similarly:  the 
word  means  literally  to  inflate  (unjfa)  like 
a  purse  (dos),  a  parallel  which  confirms  the 


metaphor  in  the  Fr.  word;  see  %  14. — Der. 
SosrsoiyTure. 
BOUSCULER.va.to  tarn  upside-down.  Origin 

BOUSE,  sf.  cow-dung.  Origin  unknown, — 
Der.  iovsiUer. 

+  BoU8BOle,  if.  a  compass;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  bouolo  (§  35),  properly 
the  little  box  in  which  the  needle,  etc.,  are 

BOUT,  sm.  an  end.  See  bouler. — Der.  debovt, 
embou/er,  a&osrfir. 

+  Boutade,s/.  a  whim,  freak.    Seeooufcr. 

BOUTE-EN-TRAIN,  sm,  a  breeding-horse. 
SnbouUr. 

BOUTE-FEU,  sm.  a  linstock.     See  bouler. 

BOUTEILLE,  s/.a  bottle;  from  L.buttotjlss*, 
found  in  the  Glosses  of  Reichenau,  8th  cent., 
and  after  that  in  the  well-known  Capitulary 
de  Villi*.  Buticulii  is  dim.  of  butiea. 
which  occurs  in  Papias  with  the  explanation 
'  vasis  genus  * :  butiea  is  from  Gr.  Bin  (a 
flask).  Butioula  becomes  boultilU  by 
changing  (1)  -ioula  into  -fills,  see  J  357; 
(J)  u  into  «,  see  %  97. 

BOUTER,  an.  to  pat,  set,  push.  O.  Fr.  bottr, 
from  Frankish  baultot,  baton  (5  30). — Der. 
bout  (verbal  snbst.,  properly  that  part  of 
a  body  which  pushes  or  touches  first), 
ioWuie  (a  catting,  the  piece  one  puts  into 
the  ground),  bouloa  (that  which  pushes  out, 
makes  knobs  on  plants  ;  thence  by  analogy, 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  shaped  hke  buds), 
boulefcu  (which  is  used  to  set  tire,  banter 
feu,  to  guns),  boute- en-train  (that  which  acts 
going),  boute-selle  (a  signal  to  cavalry  to 
set  themselves  in  the  saddle),  arc-boutant 
(an  arched  buttress,  flying  buttress,  an  arch 
which  pushes  back  a  wall),  boutoit  (a  but- 
tress), iou/ade  (an  attack,  push,  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.,  as  is  shown,  see  §  IOI, 

BOUTIQUE,  if.  a  shop ;  corrupted  from  L. 
apotheoa.  For  the  analysis  of  this  irregu- 
lar word  see  5  173,  where  it  has  been  fully 
discussed. — Der.  bouliquitt.  Boutiquirr  is 
a  doublet  of  apothieairt,  a.  v. 

BOUTON,  tm.  a  button.  See  bouler.— Der. 
iotifonner,  deoosironner,  iouionnifcre. 

BOUTURE,  sf.  a  slip,  cutting.     Sec  bouler. 

BOUVIER,  sm.  a  neatherd,  drover ;  from  L. 
bovariua.  For  -ariun  =  -ier  see  §  198; 
for  o==iu  see  S  81.  Another  deriv-  of 
bovufl  is  bouvillon. 

BOUVREUIL,  sm.  a  bullfinch;  from  L.  bo- 
viriolua*,  a  little  neatherd,  dim.  of  bo- 
varirjs.     For  the  cause  of  this  name  see 


BOVINE — BRA  VE. 


£  15,  where  it  ii  discussed.  Bov(a)rioluj) 
is  conird.  iota  bov'riolus,  see  §  51  ;  it 
then  becomes  bottvrixi!  by  changing  (1) 
-iolua  into  -tuil,  see  i  S53  ;  (3)  o  into  on, 
see  5  81. 

Bovine,  adj.  bovine  ;  from  L.  bovinai. 

fBoxer,  vn.  10  bos,  spat;  from  Er.g.  box 
((  38).— Der.  ooseenr. 

BOYAU,  mi.  a  gut.  O.  Ft.  boyel,  originally 
bnel.   It.   budSla,   (torn  L.  botellua*,   an 


,e  of  a 


adorn. 


with  I. 


17th 


-usage, 


Man 


1  tbe  Barbaric  Laws. 
'  Si  botellnm  vulneiaverit '  occurs  in  the 
Lex  Frisionum  (5,  51).     For  th< 


ofm 


M  1 


of  the  t 


I  117;  for  -ellnH.3. 

the  insertion  of  the  y  in  the  0.  Fr.  boll,  cp. 

from  O.  Fr.  avafr. 

BRACELET,  sm.  a  bracelet;  see  brat.  Dim. 
of  bracel,  which  answers  to  L.  brachilo  *, 
which  is  found  in  the  Germanic  Laws; 
'Siguis  mulieri  brachile  furaverit,'  Salic 
Law,  29,  37.    Fo.i-esee|68. 

BRACONNER,  vs.  to  poach.     See  braqm.— 

BRAI,   sm.  residue  of  tar.      Prov.  brae.  It. 

brago,  from  Scand.  (Noes.  brat),  tar,  £  20). 
BRA1FS,  sf.  pi.   breeches.     Prov.  braya,  It. 

braca,  from  L.  braca,  a  word  which  Lat. 

writers   consider   to   hire   been    borrowed 

from  the  Gauls. — Der.  trayette,  diirafller, 

iibraya. 
BRAILLER,  vn.  to  brawl,  bawl ;  see  brairt. 

—Der.  braOhxi. 
BRAIRE,  vn.   to  bray.     Origin  unknown.— 

Der.  braiment,  frrorller. 
BRAISE, «/".  glowing  embers.    Sp.  brasa,  Port. 

braza,  a  word  of  Germ,  origin  (5  ao),  from 

O.  N.  brasa,  to  harden  in  fire. — Der.  bruiser, 

fa-osier,  etntraser. 
fflramer,  va.  to  cry,  as  the  stag  does; 

a  Provencal,  Italian,  and  Spanish  word. 
BRAN,  an.  bran;    a  word   of  Celt,    origin 

(Welsh  bran,  £  ig). 
BRANCARD,  sm.  a  litter,  handbarrow ;  from 

BRANCHE,  sf.  a  branch.  From  Bret,  braac, 
an  arm,  (§  j  9),     Cp.  L.  brftchium. — Der. 

brancker,  Abraneha,  embrartcka,  em- 
tVmirtament,  brancard  (which  properly 
means  a  great  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
a  great  stick ;  then  the  shafts  of  a  carriage, 
then  a  litter  formed  of  crossed  sticks). 

BRANCIIIF.S,  s/.fl.  braochise,  gills  (of  a  fish) ; 
from  Gr.  Spdyxta. 

BRANDS,  sf.  heather.    Origin  unknown. 


ming,  like  those  wom  in  1674  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
when  tbey  entered  France.     (Littre.) 

tBrandevin,  sm.  brandy;  from  Germ. 
branntuiein  (S  J7). 

BRANDIR,  va.  to  blandish,  property  to  shake 
a  brand  (sword),  then  to  brandish  any 
weipon.  For  such  expansions  of  meaning 
see  §  1  a.  The  O.Fr.  brand  is  of  Germ. 
origin  (Scand.  brandr,  6  20). 

BRANDON,  sm.  a  wisp  of  straw,  from 
Frankish  brand  (§  10). 

BRANLER,  va.  to  shake.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  branli  (verbal  subst!),  branloiie, 
branlemcnt,  ebranltr. 

BRAQUE,  sm.  a  biach-hound;  of  Germ, 
origin  (O.  H.  G.  broncho,  $  20).  The 
signification,  a  fool,  hare-brained  fellow,  is 

braeoa,  dim.  of  braqut,  a  little  bracb  :  the 
servant  who  looked  after  them  was  called 
the  braconnier  (ca.fauconnier  from  faucaa). 


natural  ti 


r  has  < 
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BRAQUEMART,  sm.  a  broadsword.      Origin 

BRAQUER,  va.  to  point  a  cannon.     Origin 

unknown. 
BRAS,  sm.  an    arm;    from  L.  braohium. 

Br&chift,  by  the   regular  change   of  ohi 


unden 


Mi),    : 


1  becwr 


hang< 


of  c 


i   (the   c 


a  (s« 


extended  amis,  a  fathom). 
— Der.  brasti,  irossard,  imbrassor. 

BRASIER,  sm.  a  brazier.     See  braise. 

BRASSER,  va.  to  stir  up,  mix  together. 
O.  Fr.  bracer,  to  make  beer,  from  O.  Fr. 
brace  (malt).  0.  Fr.  bract  comes  from  L. 
braoe  (used  by  Pliny,  who  attributes  to 
the  word  a  Gaulish  origin).  Lat,  braoa 
had  a  deriv.  br&cinm  ('  Brae i tun  nnde 
cervlsla  tit,'  says  Papias)  which  has  produced 
the  O.  Fr.  irate,  see  §  144 ;  O.  Fr.  bracer 
has  changed  1  into  ss  (see  amide),  whence 

f  Bravo,  adj.  brave,  sm.  a  brave  man; 
introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.  bravo  (5  ag). 
— Der.  bravex,  irauade,  ftrarache,  bravo. 


BRAYETTE,   sf.    flip  (of  trowwrt).      See 

BRF.IS1S,  */.  a  jlicep.  O.  Fr.  berbis.  It.  birbice. 
from  L.  berbicern*.  For  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  r  see  aprtlt  and  Hist.  Oram, 
p.  77.  Berbioem,  a  form  found  11  early 
11  Vopiscus,  ii  common  in  the  Germanic 
Laws  :  '  Si  quit  berbicem  furaveiit,'  Salic 
Lav  (t.  4,  5  a).  Berbicem  is  another  form 


of 
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Forv=b  sees  140. 
BRECHE,  sf.  a  gap,  break ;   from  O.  H.  G. 

brecha  (§  ao).— Der.  (bricker. 
BRECHET,    nn.    the    breast-bone,    brisket. 

O.  Fr.  brisehl,  originally  brischtt,  a  word 

of  Celtic  origin  (Bret,  bracked,  the  breast, 

I  IB* 
BREDOUILLER,  va.  to    trammer.      Origin 

unknown. 
BREF,  adj.  thort,  brief;   from  L.  brevie. 

For  final  v=/see  $  14a. 
BREF,  sm.    a  papal  brief;    from  L.  breve 

(used  for  an  act,  document,  by  Jtutinian 

and  Jerome).     For  final  v=  /see  §  14a. — 

Der.  trivet  (see  aeAewr). 
BREHAIGNE,  odj.   barren,   sterile.       Origin 

BRELAN,sm.breUn(ag)meofcard();  from 

brelenc,    of  Germ,  origin  (§   ao),  (Germ. 

briding,  dim.  of  fe-erf,  a  board,  whence  a 

diceboard). 
BRELOQUE,  sf.  a  trinket.    Origin  unknown. 
J1REME,  if.  a  bream.     O.  Fr.  brumi,  from 

O.  H.  G.  braktmt  (§  10). 
BRETAUDER,  to.  to  crop  close  (hair,  etc.). 

Origin  unknown. 
BRETELLE,  1/.  a  strap,  brace.     Origin    un- 

BRETTE,  sf.  a  long  sword ;  origin  uncertain. 
Linn'  save  '  fern,  de  Briton.' — Der.  tVrfrenr. 

BREUVAGE.  m.  beverage.  O.  Fr.  btuvragi, 
Sp.  bibragt.  It.  btveraggio,  from  L.  biber- 
atlctira.*  or  biberagtam  (lee  Ducange). 
Biber&gium,  or  beverafcium*  it  from 
biberare  *  (frequent,  of  bibere).  Bi- 
b(e)r£gium,  contrd.  into  bib'rajtiurn 
(§  5a),  produced  O.  Fr.  banrragi  by  change 
(1)  of  -ntioura,  or  -egium.  into  -age 
(I  148);  (a)  of  i  into*  (i  Ji);  —«. 
it  uncommon;  {3)  for  b  —  v  see  §  113. 
Biuvrage  became  breuvagt  by  the  trans- 
position of  r,  discussed  under  aprtU,  and 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  77. 
Just    at   biberatieam    produced    first 


— BRIOCHE. 

btuvragi.  then  bramagi,  biboraro  (a 
medieval  Lai.  word)  produced,  by 
meant  of  its  compd,  adbiberare,  the 
O.  Fr.  abeuvrer,  which  has  become  abrsuvsr 
at  btuvragi  bat  become  brtuvagt. 
BREVET,    tm.   brevet,    letters-patent.       See 

W(2). 

Br6viaire.  ins.  a  breviary ;  from  L.  brevi- 
arium  (a  manna],  and,  in  particular,  in 
eccle*.  language,  a  manual  of  daily  prayers). 

BRIBE,  sf.  a  hunch  of  bread.  Pic.  brift,  of 
Celt,  origin,  from  Bret  briva.  to  break  (5  19). 

+  Brink,  sm.  a  brig;  from  Engl,  brig  (§  a8). 

BRICOLE,  if.  a  catapult,  then  (in  billiards)  a 
stroke  off  the  cushion,  (in  gunnery)  a 
ricochet,  or  a  tideglancing  shot,  then  figura- 
tively, the  torn  of  a  thing  caused  by  resist- 
ance, thence  used  of  ends  attained  by 
indirect  meant  (whence  dt  bricaU  =  in- 
directly), then  (of  water  carriers)  a  bieast- 
band.     Origin  unknown. 

BRIDE,]/ a  bridle;  of  Germ,  origin  (O.H.Q. 
brifl,   brillil,    5  ao). — Der.  bridtx,  bridou, 

aAM&t. 

BRIEVETE, sf. brevity;  from  L.  ore  vita-tern. 

Fore  — 1«  tee  §  56;  for  tatem  -  rf  tee  }  ago. 

t  Brigade,  sf.  a  brigade;  introd,  in  16th 

cent,  from  If.  brlgata  (division  of  an  army) 
(5  35).  Brigade  is  a  doublet  of  briguit. 
Brigand,  sm.  a  brigand.  This  word,  which 
originally  signified  only  a  loot-soldier,  waa 
introduced  in  the  14th  century,  from  the 
same  source  with  brigade,  viz.  brigue  (q.v.), 
which  also  appears  first  in  the  14th  century. 


strife  (5  as).— Der.  brigvet,  briguea 
DRILLER,  1*.  to  gutter,  thine;  from  L. 
barjllore  *  (to  sparkle  like  a  precious 
stone  ;  from  L.  berylina).  For  lots  of  e 
cp.  perustulare,  brtUsr.  This  loss,  other- 
wise very  rare,  it  found  in  other  vowels, 

corotulare,  croultr:  it  also  occurs  in~tne 
second  degree  in  the  Fr.  forms  blultr 
(beluttr),  bluilte  {bduetti),  brouelU  (btrou- 
etie),  etc. — Der.  brillznt,  brill  inter. 

Brimbaler,  va.  to  ring  (a  bell)  continually. 
Origin  unknown. — Der.  brimbal*. 

Brimborion,  sm.  a   bauble,   toy.     Origin 

BR1N,  ins.  a  blade  (of  grata,  etc.).     Origin 

unknown-  -Der.  orusdille. 
BRINDE,  sf.  a  Wait,  health.     From   Germ. 

briHgtn  (}  ao),  used  in  O.  Fr.  phraie  'Aire 

une  briagvt  a*  =  to  toatt. 
BRIOCHE,  sf.  a  cake.     Origin  unknown. 


BRIQUE — BR  O  USSAILLES. 


BRIQUE,  sf.  a  brick;  originally  a  fragment 
The  Bresse  patois  has  the  phrase  brique  dt 
pain  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Of  Qerm.  origin 
(5  *>),  (Engl,  brick,  A.  S.  briei,  a  fragment). 
— Der.  fcrfyHetier,  briqueta,  briquet. 

tBrise,  if.  a  breeze;  a  sea-term  introd. 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  from 
Engl,  breeze  (§  38). 

BR1SER.  vs.  to  break ;  from  O.  H.  G.  bristan 
(S  20). — Der.  bris  (verbal  subst.),  brisks, 
trisant,  bristax,  erissment,  insure. 

BROC,  sm.  a  jug.     Origin  unknown. 

BROCANTER,  va.  to  deal  in  second-hand 
goods.  Origin  onknown.  Cp.  Engl,  to  brake. 
— Der.  orocanrage,  oroconreur. 

tBrocard,  sm.  a  taunt,  jeer;  a  word  of 
hist,  origin  (§  33).  In  the  middle  ages, 
in  scholastic  phrase,  brocard  (Schol.  Lat. 
brocarda)  meant  the  'senteneei'  of  Bro- 
card 01  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  who 
compiled    twenty  books    of  '  Regnlae  Ec- 

BROCART,  sm.  brocade;  from  broehart,  a 
stuff  broenit  with  gold.     See  brocht. 

BROCHE,  sf.  a  spit ;  from  L.  brooca*  (a 
needle,  der.  from  brooeus,  used  by  Plautus 
for  a  point,  a  sharp  tooth). — Der.  orocAer, 
brochctto,  emorocAer,  tVorAure,  frrocAage, 
4r«*et,  dim.  of  troche,  a  word  which  in 
O.  F.  meant  a  pike,  so  called  by  reason  of 
its  pointed  head :  this  metaphor  is  not 
peculiar ;  Engl./rte  is  a  similar  case  (6  13). 

BROCHER,  va.  to  stitch  (a  book).  See 
brocht, — Der.  trocSure. 

BROCHET,  sm.  a  pike.     See  brachc. 

BRODEQJJIN,  sm.  (1)  a  buskin,  sock;  (j) 
a  half-boot.  Sp.  borcegui.  It.  borzacchino, 
from  Flem.  broseOa  {5}  ao).  The  It,  and 
Sp.  hare  kept  the  Flem.  j,  while  the  Fr. 
hat  changed  it,  very  irregularly,  into  the 
dental  <f.  (M.  Dozy  holds  that  brodequin 
represents  the  Ar.  cherqui,  which  reached 
Port,  in  the  form  mosequin,  whence  base- 
faaft,  bodequin,  brodequin.     I.ittre.) 

BRODER,  va.  to  embroider.  See  border,  of 
which  it  is  a  doublet.— -Der.  broderit. 

BRONCHER,  m.   to  stumble.    Origin  un- 

Bronohtea,  af.pl.  (or  branohles)  (Med.) 

the  bronchus ;  from  Or.  tfyo7X©».-T-Der. 
•nneUtt, 

tBrorize,  sm.  bronze;  introd.  in  iGth 
cent,  from  It.  bronzo  (§  35). — Der.  fcronzer. 

BROSSE,  s/.  a  brash.  This  word,  now  sig- 
nifying a  piece  of  wood  stuck  with  bristles, 
formerly  with  couch-grass  or  heather,  is  an 
example  of   restriction    of   meaning,   see 


}  ia.  Brosse,  Low  L.  brustia*,  from 
O.  H.  G.  brustia  (§  10),  signified  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fr.  language,  heather, 
broom,  and  only  slowly  took  the  meaning 
of  a  branch  of  broom  used  to  sweep  away 
dust.  This  original  sense  of  the  word 
(cp.  brov&sailles,  brush-wood)  remains  in 
some  phrases  and  usages.  Speaking  of 
woodland,  brushwood  is  still  called  tins 
brosse ;  to  '  beat '  a  thicket  in  hunting  - 
speech  is  still  called  brosser ;  cp.  the  English 
phrase  'to  brush  the  covers':  so  Ronsard 
says,  U  brotia  Umgvemenl  sans  trainer 
nulle  proie;   and  &'  "  "' 


the 


of  p 


crossing.  Lt  premier  president  t 
trailers  la  tompaignt  et  dispand.  So  Engl, 
speaks  of  ■  brushing  across  a  field/  '  brush 
past.'     This  verb  brosser,  to  traverse,  cross, 

□ally  rebrosser.  Lastly,  broiasaiUe,  in  the 
16th  cent,  brossaille,  is  the  dim.  of  brosse, 
and  signifies  a  little  brosse,  a  little  brush. 

BROUET,  sm.  candle,  broth.  The  broth 
which  Le  Fontaine's  fox  serves  up  for  the 
stork  is  brouit.  Like  It.  brodetlo,  which  is 
the  dim.  of  It.  brndo,  brovet  is  the  dim. 
in  el  of  O.  Fr.  brou,  which  is  from  the  Low 
L.  brodum*  and  O.H.G.  brad  (gravy) 
(5  ao).  For  change  of  brodum  into  brou 
see  affouage ;  for  the  toss  of  d  see  i  1 a 1 . 

BROUETTE,  sf.  a  wheelbarrow;  in  rath 
cent,  berouaile,  Walloon  berouette.  This 
word  signified,  as  late  as  the  18th  cent.,  a 
little  two-wheeled  track;  in  Louis  XIV s 
days  it  was  a  chaise-a-parteur  on  two  wheels. 
In  the  15th  cent,  it  was  a  cart  of  considerable 
size,  for  Andre  de  la  Vigue  speaks  of  dee 
ckamlttset  bt ouettes  qvi  esivi/nl  hFenrrie 
de  Charles  VIII  a  Florence.  Brouette  or 
rather  berouette  (the  original  orthography) 
is  dim.  of  bertme*  (for  dim,  in  •eft*  see 
§  aSi).  Beraue  is  from  L.  birota,  a  two- 
wheeled  car.  For  bi=be  sec  bis;  fox 
XOU,=rovt  see  roue.  The  O.  Fr.  berouette 
is  conird.  into  brouette  by  dropping  the  e, 
see  briller ;  but  in  many  patois  the  old  form 
is  still  retained  and  the  word  is  proncd.  be- 

BROUILLARD,  sm.  a  fog.     See  brouiUer. 
BROUILLEK,  va.  to  mingle,  embroil.    Origin 

unknown.— Der.   brouille   (verbal   subst.), 

oroniiiage,  Sr-QHiilerie,  brouilloa,  iibrouilier, 

taabrouiUer. 
BROUIR,  va,  to  blight.      From   M.  H.  G. 

brdejen,  to  inflame,  heat  (|  ao). 
BROUSSAILLES,  sf.  brushwood.    See  brosse 
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BROVT — BURS. 


BROUT,  sm.  shoots  of  young  wood.  O.  Fr. 
brousl,  originally  orosr,  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin  (A.  3.  inscti'm,  to  burgeon,  sprout, 
5  10). — Dei.  (rotifer  (to  browse,  lit  to  eat 
the  brauts,  of  shoots),  sVoufilleT. 

BROYER,  va.  to  grind,  crash;  prob.  i  word 
of  Gam.  origin  (Goth,  briian,  to  break, 
5  jo).  The  Lstt.  biioaro*  which  springs 
from  the  Germ,  word,  regularly  produced 
hroycr,  just  at  plicate  produced  ploytr,  q.  V. 

BRU,  y.  a  daughter-in-law.  0.  Fr.  brut,  from 
O.  H.  Q.  fr<U,  a  bride  ((,  30). 

+  Brugrion,  m».  a  nectarine;  introd.  in 
l6th  cent,  from  It.  brugna  (f  15). 

BRU1NE,  s^.    fine    and    cold    rain,    drizzle. 


(Liters  suggests  L.  rnghfo).— Der,  bruit, 
tonuter,  imiuemeot.  The  pies.  p.  of 
bruin  ic  bruyant,  retaining  the  older  form. 

BRUIT,™,  a  noise;  fr.L.brugitua*.  Seeorta're. 

BRULE-POURPOOJT  (A),  loc.adv.  originally 
used  of  1  gun  discharged  so  near  at  to 
tet  fire  to  the  puurpoias,  doublet;  then, 
figuratively,  of  speech,  when  one  says  a 
thing  face  to  face;  point-blank  is  used  in 
the  tame  way.    See  br€ler  and  pourpoint. 

BRULEK,  mi.  to  burn ;  formerly  brudtr.  It. 
brustalare,  from  L.  pfiruatOlaro*,  to  burn 
entirely.  From  nhtus,  partic.  of  urere. 
Came  the  Terb  ustare,  whence  again  the 
dun.  astulaxe  (which  it  to  be  teen  in  O.  Fr. 
atler  or  urltr,  and  O.  Sp.  uslar.  for  tartar). 
Just  as  uatus  produced  nstulaxe  to  per- 
ojtua  produced,  with  intermediate  per- 
nataure,  the  form  perustmlare  (which 
remains  almost  unchanged  in  It.  brustalare). 
Fot  change  of  peruBtularo  into  bruiltr: 
— perust(u)lara  lotes  Hi  ft  (S  Si): 
peron'tlare  it  contrd.  into  p'ruatlaie  by 
losing  the  first  vowel,  see  briller;  p  be- 
comes b,  tee  5  ill ;  next  bnut'lare,  by 
assimilation  of  tl  into  11  and  reduction  of 
U  into  I  (§  168),  becomes  bruslar,  then 
O.  Fr.  hruder,  whence  briiir.  by  tu/=tU, 
tee  %  148.— Dcr.  tnKure,  brtllat,  6rtUeor. 

t  Brumaire,  sm.  Bromaire  (the  second 
month  of  the  Republican  Calendar,  from 
Oct.  »3  to  Nov.  ai). 

Brume,  sf.  fog,  mitt;  from  L.  broma — 
Dfi.  brumeux,  Arumale. 

BRUN,  adj.  brown;  from  O.  H.  G.  brtUt 
(5    ao).— Der.  brunt   (if.);    orunir,   brun- 

+  BrUBque,  adj.  brusque,  sharp,  short  (in 
manner);  introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It, 
*«««>  (S  H)- — D*  *n«f/sier,  erusjs/erie. 


Brut   adj.  1  . . 

from  L.    brutui. — Der.   brutal,   iruraliti, 
iranliser,  brutaltintnt, 

BRUYANT,  adj.  noisy.  See  bruin.— Der. 
bruyamzBtux  for  bniyoniment ;  see  oooji- 
damment. 

BRUY£RE,  sf.  heather.  O.  Fr.  bruiert,  from 
L.  bniRaria*,  heather,  found  in  several 
Lat.texttoftheearlymiddleaget.  Theword 
comet  from  Celt,  a  dim.  of  Breton  brig 
(§  10).  For  the  passage  from  brogaria 
to  bmy'tre: — for  lots  of  g  tee  alUtr  and 
5  IJl ;  for  -ari»  =  -ie™  tee  §  198. 

BUANDIER,  sm.  a  bleacher.     See  bt.it. 

Biibon,  sm.  (Med.)  a  tumour  (in  the  groin) ; 
from  Or.  Qov&iiy. 

Buccal,  adj.  buccal,  relating  to  the  month; 
fromL.  buccalU. 

BCCHE,  sf.  a  log  of  wood.  O.  Fr.  hud**, 
Prov.  btaca,  from  L.  boioa*,  fern,  form 
of  boitram;  tee  bois.  For  -oa— ckt  tee 
5  Il6;  for  o  =  u  tee  curie. — Der.  Metier, 
odeAeroo. 

8110011(1116,  adj.  bucolic ;  from  Gr.  Boumo- 

t  Budget,  sm.  a  budget;  inttod.  at  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  (1614)  from  Engl,  budget 
(5  18).  The  English  budget  was  originally 
a  French  word,  O.  Fr.  boulgetle,  dim.  of 
badge,  a  purse ;  and  badge  is  of  Gaelic 
origin  (5  10). 

DUEE,  =/,  lye.  Origin  unknown. — Der.  han- 
dier, buanderie. 

BUFFET,  sm.  a  cupboard,  sideboard,  buffet. 
Origin  unknown. 

BUFFLE,  int.  a  buffalo ;  from  L.  bufalna*, 
used  by  Fortunatnt,  a  secondary  form  of 
bubalni.— Der.  bufflttm,  bvgletem. 

BUGLE,  sm.  a  bogie;    from    L.   bucnlns. 


both  a  young  01  and  a  » 
Hugh  is  a  doublet  of  bugle. 

BU1S,  sir.  1  box-tree  i  from  L.  bnxns. 
For  i=s  see  §  151 ',  accented  a  becomes 
hi,  tee  f  96. — Der.  button.  (For  the  ex- 
tension of  sense  tee  S  13.) 

BUISSON,  sm.  a  bush.     See  buis. 

Bulbe,  in.  a  bulb;  from  L.  bulbni. 

Bulla,  sf.  a  bubble ;  from  L.  bulla.  BuOt 
is  also  the  little  ball  of  metal  appended  to 
the  seal  of  letters-patent,  whence  the  name 
of  bull,  given  to  papal  tetters-patent.  Built 
is  a  doublet  of  bill,  a.  v. 
+  Bulletin,  sm,  a  bulletin;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  bulletins,  a  little  bulla  {%  15). 

BU'RE.s/.  drugget,  coarse  woollen  doth  ;  from 


BUREAU — CABANE. 


L.  bum*,  which  u  a  rough  red  cloth,  Or. 

wvfifit.  "Nobilis  honibili  jungalur  pur- 
pun  bnrrae,'  says  id  epigram  attributed 
to  Euceriat. — Dst.  burczo,  woollen  stuff: 
(vetu  dt  ample  bureau,  says  Boileau) ;  then 
■  tabic  covered  with  baite. 

BUREAU,  on.  a  writing  table.  See  bun.— 
Der.  os/raliste,  bureaucratic  (from  bureau 
and  trans ;  cp.  aristocratic,  democratic), 
burtaucaXe. 

BURETTE,  sf.  a  cruet;  dim.  from  the  lame 
root  as  the  verb  baire.    Origin  unknown. 

tBurgrave,  jm.aburgrave;  introd.  from 
Genu,  burggraf(\i  ao). 

t  Burin,  Jm.  a  graver ;  introd.  (see  $  35) 
from  It.  borino,  an  instrument  for  piercing. 

fBurleaqaa,  adj.  burlesque,  ludicrout; 
introd.    in    16th    cent,    from    It.    burlcsco 

(S  "5>- 

fBurnOUa,  im.  a  burnous,  doak;  introd. 

§  travellers  from  Africa.  Ar.oor«os(i  30). 
UBC,  tm.  a  busk,  bust  (for  stays);  also 
written  busaue  and  built  in  16th  cent.,  a 
corruption  of  It.  bulla  (J  35).  Seo  built. 
BUSE,  tf.  a  buzzard:  from  L.  buteo,  a 
tpanowhawk  in  Pliny.  For  change  of  -too 
into   -st.  through  -tio,  tee  ageiwer. — Der. 

+  BuBte,  tm.  a  bust;  introd.  in  1 6th  cent, 
from  It.  buslo  (§  as).     Busle  is  a  doublet 


Bui  is 


BUT,  am.  an  aim,  mark.     See  bultr. 
a  variant  form  with  bout,  q.  v. 

BUTER,  va.  to  strike,  in  O.  Fr. ;  but 
mod.  Fr.  restricted  10  certain  special  me 
inga,    Etymotogically  bultr  it  a  dialer 
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variant  of  banter,  q.r. — Der.  but  (verbal 
subst. ;  properly  the  point  one  aims  at, 
where  one  wishes  to  end),  bauter,  rebvttr, 
rebut,  debit,  debater. 

BUTlN.sm.  booty;  of  Germ,  origin,  M.H.Q. 
bitten  (5  ao).-  -Der.  banner. 

BUTOR,  ins.  a  bittern.  Origin  unknown. 
The  stupidity  of  this  bird  it  proverbial,  and 
butor  is  metaph.  used  for  a  stupid  fellow 
just  as  base  (a  bird  of  prey  which  cannot 
be  tamed  for  hawking,. q.  v.)  it  used. 

BUTTE,  sf.  a  butt,  rising  ground,  knoll. 
O.  Fr.  bate,  fata,  form  of  but,  q.  v.  These 
two  words  had  the  same  primitive  meaning, 
as  is  teeo  in  the  phrase  eire  tn  buUe  a  = 
servir  de  but  it.  The  but  being  usually 
placed  on  a  rising  knoll,  the  word  presently 
came  to  be  used  for  the  knoll  itself;  and 
then  the  original  meaning  perished. 

BUVEUR,  tm.  a  drinker.  O.  Fr.  baneur, 
older  still  beveur.  originally  bevcar.  from  L. 
blbltorem  (in  Isidore  of  Seville).  Bibi- 
(t)oiem  produced  bevtar  by  lost  of  medial 
t,see$II7;  and  the  two  atonic  l'i  became 
e,  see  S  68.  Beveur  became  beveur  by 
changing  m  into  eu,  see  f  79  j  then  beu- 
veur  by  changing  the  first  vowel  e  into  eu, 
probably  under  influence  of  the  v;  and 
finally  buvatr  by  change  of  eu  into  u,  see 
,  So.  The  Sp.  bevedor.  It.  bevitore,  con- 
firm this  derivation.  By  a  transformation 
like  the  above,  bibentem  becomes  buvant 
(for  the  changes  tee  above),  whence  buvabli, 
bwette,  etc. 

f  By  Bans.  sm.  byssus,  a  kind  of  hue  linen; 
the  L.  by  tint. 


<^A,  adv.  here;    from  L.  eoo'ao*  (compd.  of 

from    Heb.    tabula,    traditional    teaching 

ocoe-hno,  like  ecciste,  ecnille,  for  ecce- 

(5   30),      This  word  in  the   middle    age* 

iite,  ecce-ille).     For  lost  of  the  b  see 

signified  (1)  a  secret  interpretation,  (a)  a 

ii^-JM-  Boon  meant  •  here '  in  several 

7th  and  8th  cent,  documents,  e.g.'  Parentes 

pematural  beings.   From  the  tense  of  occult 

measures,  secret  efforts  to  attain  one't  end. 

lations.'    The  phrase  eooe-hao  it  therefore 

comes   the  modem  signification    of  cabal 

pleonastic.     For  eoo'ao  =  (0  tee  ct. 

whence   the   verb   cabaler. — Der.   cabala. 

CA.  com*.  of«fa,  q.v. 

■fCabale,   ■/.   cabala,   cabal;   a    word  of 

Ktioiittiqne- 

t  Caban,  sm.  a  hooded  cloak;  introd.  in 

Ileb,  origin,  meaning  properly  the  Jewish 

16th  cent,  from  Sp.  gaban  (§  36). 

traditional  interpretation  of  the  O.  Test., 

CABANE,  a/,  a  cabin ;  from  L.  capajina*  1' 

CABARET — CADEA  U, 


Isidore  of  SeriUe:    'Tngoiium  parva   casa 

est;  hoc  nutici  capanna  rocant'  The 
form  nabaiina  is  to  be  leen  in  the  8th 
cent,  in  the  Reichenau  Glosses).  Forp  =  b 
see  §  III.  Cahani  is  a  doublet  of  cabim 
q.  t. — Der.  tabanoa. 

CABARET,  sm.  a  public-house,  tavern.  Ori- 
gin unknown. — Der.  cofiorener. 

CABAS,  >B>.  a  frail,  basket  of  rushes.     Origin 

tCabestan,  sm.  a  capstan;  in  17th  cent 
capstan,  introd.  from  Eng.  cofs/OB  (§  38). 

+  Cabins,  g'.  a  cabin;  introd.  from  Eng. 
cabin  (5  18).    Ca6ow  it  a  doublet  of  cabimt, 

t  Cabinet,  sni.  a  cabinet;  intiod.  in  iGth 

cent  from  It.  gabbutto  (i  15). 
CABLE,  sm.  a  cable ;  from  L.  onplum  {found 

beside  the  form  eapnluml.  P  ■ .  h  probably 
indicates  a  Provencal  origin. 

CAROCHE,  1/  head,  pate,  noddle;  dim.  of 
L.  caput  by  suffix  ooeua -^oche  (5  342}, 
which  if  to  be  teen  in  iphtoeht,  pinocht, 
etc.  For  p  —  b  (caput  it  oabo  in  the 
Salic  Law)  see  5  III. 

+  Cabotage,  sm.  coasting;  introd.  from  It 
cabotaggio  (j  15). — Det.  cabotear,  cabofin 
(a  strolling  comedian,  who  goes  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  just  at  the  coasten  go  from 
port  to  port). 

■fCabotor,  nt.  to  coast;  probably  from 
the  great  sailor-family  of  Bristol,  the  Cabals. 

Cftbotin,™.  a  strolling  player.  See  cabotage. 

tCabrer,  vpr.  to  rear,  prance,  like  a  goat 
on  its  hind  legs ;  intiod.  in  16th  cent  from 
Sp.  caora  (S  26). 

Oabri,  sm.  a  kid.  O.  Fr.  cabrit,  from  Prov. 
tabrU,  which  from  L.  oapritum*  (a  goat 
in  the  Germanic  Laws),  from  oapra. 

tCabriole,  if.  a  caper;  in  Montaigne 
capriolt;  introd.  in  lOth  cent  from  It. 
capriola  (properly  the  leap  of  a  kid).  Co- 
briolt  is  a  doublet  of  chevreuil,  a.  v. — 
Der.    cabriolet,    cabriolet    (a   two-wheeled 


CAUL'S,  beaded,  of  a  vegetable,  cabbage,  nied 
only  with  the  snbst.  chou;  from  It.  cap- 
puecio,  dim.  of  capo.  Cabus  bat  retained 
the  single  p,  changing  it  (5  III)  to  e. 
The  corresponding  Germ,  term  it  kopfkohl 
(lit.  head-cabbage),  which  shows  what  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  (S  13). 

t  Cacao,  sm.  cacao,  cocoa  ;  introd.  at  end 
of  1 6th  cent  from  America  (5  31). — Der, 


t  Cachalot,  sm,  the  sperm-whale;  introd. 

from  Engl,  cachalot  (,  iS),  a  word  not  of 

English  but  of  Catalan  origin. 
tCachemire,  sm.  cashmere,  *  kind  of 

stuff  originally  worn  in  Cashmere  (■  31). 
CACHER,  va.  to  hide,  conceal ;  from  L.  ooac- 

taro  (frequent.  ofaogo),to  press  together, 

to  crouch  down,  to  hide  oneself.  Caehtr  is 
rued  in  the  active  sense  of  '  to  press  under 
foot,'    in  the  line   of    Ronsard,   A   pitch 

dtscheam  cache  It  ten  noerau,  '  Barefoot  he 
presses  out  the  grape,'  which  proves  the 
origin  of  the  word  without  doubt.  Similarly 
It.  guano  signifies  both  concealed  and 
compressed. 

Coactare  produces  caehtr  (1)  by  chang- 
ing ot  into  eh,  which  is  unusual;  (1)  by 
suppressing  the  o  before  a  (cp.  coag'lare, 
O.  Fr.  caviller,  cailltr).— Der.  cache  (verbal 
subst),  cudletle,  cachet  (rightly  that  which 
serves  to  hide  the  contents  of  a  letter), 
eoeiotter  (whence  encftot,  verbal  snbst.), 
cacholterie. 

CACHET,  tm.  a  seal,  stamp.  See  caehtr.— 
Der.  cachetei,  i&cacheta. 

CACHOT,  sm.  a  dungeon.  This  word,  ori- 
ginally meaning  (  =  cachette)  a  hiding-place 
(Ambroise  Paris  speaks  of  cachots  des  belts 
tannages),  is  the  verbal  subst.  of  cachotltr. 
See  caehtr. 


mg;  ftom  Or.  *      .,    . 
Cacologie,  sf.  '  cacology,'   bad  choice  of 

words ;  from  Gr.  naxoXc-fieu 
Cacopnonle,  sf.  'cacophony,' jarring  sounds, 

a  fault  in  elocution ;  from  Gr.  Kaxapmrla. 
CaotUB,  sm.  a  cactus;    from   Or.  nirroa; 

CADASTRE,  sm.  a  •  cadastre,'  official  report 
on  real  property.  O.  Fr.  tapdastrt.  It. 
calastro,  from  L.  capitaBtram  *  or  oapi- 
Btratum*  (a  register  serving  to  regulate 
incidence  of  taxation),  der.  from  oa-put. 
which  in  Class.  Lat.  is  used  for  the  capital 
sum  of  a  contribution.  The  Sp.  similarly 
hat  cabezon  from  cabeza  (the  head). 

Cap(l)tistrum  loses  its  I  according  to 
rule,  see    §  5] ;  and  becomes  cadastre  by 

rnalade;  cjptellum*,  cadet. 
CadavTe,  sm.  a  corpse :  from  L.  cadaver. 

— Der.  tfldiTf  eViqne,  corfoWreux. 
CADEAU,  sm.  a  gift,  present;  properly  the 

nourish  with  which  a  writing-muter  adorns 


CADENAS — CAILLETTE. 


fail  specimens  of  skill ;  in  this  sens;  it  is 
found  in  l6th  cent. :  then  it  came  to  mean 
a  trifle,  an  agreeable  pastime  of  no  value. 
Fairt  des  cadeavx  was  used  for  *  to  amuse 
oneself  with  trifles ' ;  then  tadiau  was  used 
for  amusement,  entertainment,  ffite !  thus 
Moliore,  in  the  Maria  ge  force,  bat  J  aims  Us 
visiles,  Ua  Cideinz,  Its  promenades,  tn  un 
mot  toules  la  tkosts  de  plaisir.  The  word 
il  especially  used  of  entertainments  given  to 

Mr  mtxfemmti  un  cadeau  de  masque  II  de 


the  way  in  which  words  drift  away  from 
their  original  sense.  Cadeau,  O.  Ft.  (lath 
cent.)  cadel,  was  originally  a  writing- 
master's  flourish,  a  sort  of  calligraphic 
'chain,'  and  comes,  through  the  Prov.,  from 
L.aMellns  (dim.  of  catena,  a  chain);  for 
t-tfsee$ii7j    for  eUua  -  eau  see  5  18a. 

■fCadtmaB,  an.  a  padlock,  in  Rabelais 
caitnas.  Introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It. 
cattnaccio  (§  35), — Der.  cadaiana. 

tCadenee,  sf.  a  cadence,  measure,-  introd. 
in  16th  cent,  from  It.  tadtnza  (f  15).  Ca- 
denci   is  a  doublet    of  ekanct,  q.  v. — Der. 

+  CadSne,  sf.  a  chain;  from  Prov.  ctussno, 
which  from  L.  catena  (J  14).  Cadha  is 
a  doublet  of  chains,  q.  v. 

Cadenette,  sf.  plaited  hair  (as  worn  by 
men);  a  word  of  hist,  origin  (see  $  33); 
being  a  kind  of  coiffure  brought  into  fashion 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  by  Honor*  d'AI- 
biet,  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the 
Lord  of  Cado.net. 

t  Cadet,  ad),  younger;  from  Prov.  capdtt 
(5  34),  which  from  L.  oap'tattus*,  oapi- 
tettua,  dim.  of  oaput,  head;  the  eldest 
son  being  regarded  as  the  first  head  of  the 
family,  the  second  ton  the  cadet,  or  little 
head ;  for  p  —  d  see  cadastre. 

Cadr&n,  sm.  a  dial-plate,  clock-face.  O.  Fr. 
quadrant,  from  L-  quadrantem  (a  sundial, 
surface  on  which  the  hours  are  traced). 

t  Cadre,  sm.  a  frame;  introd.  in  16th  cent, 
from  It.  quadra  (§  15). — Der.  cadrtx,  en- 

OadUO,   adj.    decrepit,   decayed;    from    L. 

caducus.— Der.  eaduciti. 
Cadncoe,   tm.   a    caduceus,    herald's    staff; 

From  L.  cadnceum,  the  Gr.  nqpoKtior. 
Oa/ard,  sm.  1  hypocrite.    Origin  unknown. 
tCafe,  an.  coffee;  introd.  from  the  East  by 
g  of  17th  cent.;  it  is 


the  Turkish  iahveh  (§  30).— Der.  cqfler, 
eofttier.  eq/etiire. 
CAGE,   sf.    a   cage;    from   L.  oavea.     For 
-a«.*=-ge  tee   §   343;   for  low  of  v  see 
-   -  -      Cagt  is  a  doublet   of  gobit  (a 


Med 


■ord).- 


y'olei    (for 


>agioltr),  \ 

like  a  caged  bird,  and  thence  to  seduce  by 

flattering  words. 

CAQNARD,  adj.  lazy,  and  also  subst.  a  lazy 
fellow  who  Lies  about  like  a  cagne,  a  dog. 

tCagnenx,  adj.  knock-kneed  (like  a 
beagle),  dim.  of  cagne,  fro ni  It.  cagna,  a  bitch. 

Cagot,  sm.  a  bigot.  Perhaps  of  Celt,  origin, 
Bret,  cacod,  leprous  (j  19). — -Der.  cagotait. 

CAHIER,  an.  a  writing-book,  copy-book.  O. 
Fr.  caytr,  originally  qvaytr,  from  L.  qua- 
tarnum*  (a  book  of  four  leaves,  then  a 
writing-book).  The  origin  is  by  no  meant 
certain.  '  There  exists  an  O.  Ft.  carrtig- 
rob,  which  is  from  L.  Quatemarium*, 
according  to  which  form  we  might  have 
expected  carreitr,  whence  the  passage  to 
eahir  is  very  violent,  and  impossible  in  the 
case  of  so  common  a  word.'  (Little.)  If 
it  be  from  quaternurn,  it  is  formed  thus : 
the  medial  t,  qua(t)ernuin,  is  dropped,  see 
5   117;   rn  becomet  r,  tee  asibour ;  for 

an  h  ■ 

demo,  Cat.  < 

derivation.     CahUr  is  a  doublet  of  eatirni, 

and  quaUmt,  q.  v. 

Oaliiu-ealia,  adj.  so-so,  indifferently ;  from 
— qua  hac  (hither-thither). 

CAHOTER,  va.  to  jolt.  Origin  unknown. — 
Der.  eahol  (verbal  snbtt.). 

+  Caliute,  sf.  a  hut;  prop,  ship's  cabin: 
sailors  say  cajole.    From  Dn.  iajvil  (j  37). 

CAIEU,  sm.  a  clove.     Origin  unknown. 

CAILLE,  sf.  a  quail.  O.  Fr.  qvaillt.  It.  quaglia, 
from  medieval  LaL  qnaqnlltt*,  which,  re-  , 
gularly  eontrd.  (J  51)  into  quaq'U,  be- 
comet ctdlle,  (1)  by  changing  qua  into  Co, 
see  car;  (1)  ol  into  il,  see  §  139.  The 
form  qnaquila  it  of  Germ,  origin,  answer- 
ing to  O.  Netb.  quakde  (§  30). 

CAILLER.tm.  to  curdle.  O.  Fi.coailUr,  from 
L.  ooagulare.  Coag(ii)lare,  eontrd.  re- 
gularly (§  51)  into  ooag'lare,  produced  the 
O.  Fr.  coaUlir  by  changing  gl  into  il,  as  in 
vigl'are,iw/Ier;seeHist.Gram.p.7I.  For 
loss  of  o  see  cocker.  Cailltr  is  a  doublet 
of  coaguler,  q.  v. — Der.  coillat. 

Caillette,  sf.   a    gossip,   tattler;    of  hist. 


a"- 
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CAILLOU- — CALQUER. 


CAILLOU,  nit.  ■  Bint,  pebble.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  eailloaugc. 

tCalman,  jrn.icaymai],  alligator;  introd. 
from  America  through  Sp.  cayman  (5  16). 

tCalBHB,  sf.  1  cue,  chest,  box;  from  L. 
caput,  through  Prov.  caism  (j  24).  For 
a  —  ai  tee  5  54-  D»  becomes  ft  by  assimil- 
ation; is  we  sec  in  Lit.:  we  find  iita 
tcriti,  for  ipsa  tcripsi,  in  an  Sth-cent. 
document ;  and  this  change  took  place  ages 
before  in  popular  Lat. ;  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Claudius  punished  a  senator  for  saying 
iite  instead  of  ipie.     See  £  168. 

CAJOLER,  va.  lo  cajole.    See  cage. 

Cal,  im.  a  callosity;  from  L.  callus. 

Calamity,  sf.  a  calamity;  from  L. calami- 

Caiandre,  sf.  (Ornith.)  the  '  calandra/a  kind 
of  plover ;  perhaps  from  Or.  xapaBjwSr, 
(LXX.)  through  L.  chatadrion*,  Vulg. 
(Lev.xi.  19).  Forr-iseeou<Wand$I54; 
for  intercalation  of  an  n  see  concombrt. 

CALANDRE,  sf.  a  calender,  mangle ;  from  L. 
oylintJniB.  For  y  =  o  see  hairnet;  for 
in  =  an  see  {  72,  note  4.  Calandrt  is  a 
doublet  of  cytindrt,  q.  r. 

Caiandre,  sm.  a  weevil ;   from  L.  oalan- 

C&lcaire,  adj.  chalky ;  from  L.  calcarins. 

CALCEDOINE,  1/  a  chalcedony;  from  L. 
ohaJoedonina  (lapis).  Of  historic  origin, 
from  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor. 

Caleiner,  va.  to  calcine;  from  L.  calcin- 
ate*, which  from  calcem. 

Calcul,  sm.  a  reckoning  ;  from  L.  calculus 
(a  pebble  to  count  with). — Dei.  ca/eiiler, 
cofcn(ateur,  irua&u/able,  calcuhax. 

tCale,  */.  stocks  [of  a  ship);  from  It.  cola 
«  "»)• 

iCale,  */.a  wedge,  to  support,  steady  (caltr) 
anything;  from  Germ,  hil  «  27). 

tOalebaese,  if.  a  calabash;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  Sp.  taJooaza  (§  a8). 

tCaleehe,s/.a  barouche;  introd.  From  Slav. 
rPoliihto/assa) 
Sale^on,  m 
cent,  from  It.  calzom  (S  25). 

Calembour,  sm.  a  pun,  poor  joke;  prob. 
of  hist,  origin  (j  33)  ;  said  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  calamhaur  (wood  of  the 
aloe),  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent. 

CaleadeB,  sf.  pi.  the  calends  ;  from  L.  ea- 
lendae. 

CALENDRIER,  m.  a  calendar.  O.  Ft.  calm- 
ditr,  from  L.  Qalendsurinm.  For  -arium 
=  -ier  see  §  198;  for  insertion  of  r  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  80. 


Calepin,  sm.  a  Latin  dictionary,  note-book, 
a  word  of  hist,  origin,  see  §  33.  This 
word,  which  now  only  signifies  a  little  agenda 
book,  meant  in  the  17th  cent,  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  notes,  ai  we  see  in  Boileau  ;  Qui  da 
its  revtnus  ecrils  par  alphabet  Pent  foundr 
ahtment  bh  calepin  complet.  Originally 
the  word  signified  the  huge  dictionary  in 
til  languages,  very  famous  In  early  16th 
cent.,  compiled  by  Ambrosiui  Calcpinus, 
an  Angustinian  monk,  wbo  died  A.D.  15 It. 

CALER,  va.  to  wedge  up,  steady.     See  cal*. 

tCalfater,  va.  to  calk;  in  Rabelais  eo- 
lafter ;  introd.  in  16th  lent,  from  It.  cala- 
fatare  (S  15).— Der.  ealfat  (verbal  subst.). 
After  the  16th  cent,  talfater  was  corrupted 


.  i6th-« 


aitreria 
than). 


Calfeutrer,  va.  to  calk.    See  catfattr. 

+  Oftllbre,sm. calibre;  introd. in  1 6th cent, 
from  It.  calibro  (§  25). 

CALICE,  sf.  (1)  Bot.  a  calix;  (1)  a  chalice, 
cup ;  from  L.  oaliaem. 

Oalicot,  sm.  calico ;  a  word  of  hist,  origin 
(tee  5  33),  from  the  city  of  Calicut,  tie 
original  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

tCalifa,  sm.  a  khilif ;  from  Ar.  Khalifa, 
the  successor  of  Mahomet  (§  30). 

CALIFOURCHON,  (A),  adv.  astraddle,  a- 
stride.  Origin  unknown ;  the  latter  half 
of  the  word,  fourchoa,  being  clearly  con- 
nected with  fourcke,  q.v.,  while  the  earlier 
half  coii-  has  no  sure  explanation. 

CALIN,  tnt.  an  idle  indolent  fellow,  a  eajoler, 
wheedler.  Port,  caloim  (5  26)  from  Ar. 
cala'i.— Der.  calma,  ealiaaie, 

Calleux,  adj.  callous;  from  L.  calloins. 
For  -obhb  =  -™«  see  f  229.  CalUu*  is  a 
doublet  of  galeux. — Der.  to/fotite. 

Calligraplie,  tm.  a  calligraphist ;  from  Gr 
jedAAos  and  jpA/pttv. — Der.  calligraphic 

tO  dime,  sm.  tranquillity,  quiet ;  from  It. 
calma  (j  15).— Der.  catimt,  which  is  a 
doublet  ofchtmer,  q.v. 

Calonmlo,  sf.  calumny ;   from  L.  calnm- 


Calorifere,  sm.  a  store ;  a  word  1 

L.  calor  and  fero. 
Caloriqua,  Jm.  caloric ;  from  L.  c 


CALOTTE,  sf.  a  skullcap.     Origin  unknown. 
tCalquer,  va.  to  trace,  draw  on  tracing 

paper ;    introd.  in  16th  cent.,  with   many 

other  terms  of  art,  from  It.  calear*  (§  25). 

Calquer  is  a  doublet  of  clchtr,  q.  v. — Der. 

caique  (verbal  subst),  aiealqutr. 


CA  L  VMBT — CA  NAM. 


Gal  timet,  am.  (i)  the  name  given  to  certain 
American  plants,  of  a  reedy  kind,  of  which 
the  items  were  used  as  pipe-stalks ;  thence 
(a)  1  calumet,  long-pipe;  from  L.  rsnla- 
maUna  or  oalamettua*,  dim.  of  cala- 
mus. For  a-»  through  *  lee  }  54  note  i. 
Calumtt  is  a  doublet  of  ckalumeau,  q,  v.,  a 
word  of  American  origin  (5  33). 

CalUB,  tot.  1  callosity;  tee  cot. 

Colvairo,  am.  Ciliary,  a  calvary,  or  place 
in  which  the  icenci  of  the  crucifixion  are 
represented.  A  word  of  hilt,  origin  (5  33), 
from  L.  calvarls,  the  bald  skull,  the  Vul- 
gate rendering  of  the  Aram.  Golgotha. 

Calvitie,  1/ baldness ;  from  L.  calvitiet. 

CAMAlEU,  sm.  a  cameo.     See  come*. 

+  Ca.ma.il,  m.  a  carnal];  originally  a  coat 


;  the  head  a: 


a  clerical  vestment  covering  head  and 
he  waist:  introd.  in 
middle  age  from  Pror.  captnail  (t  H)- 
from  L.  oaput  and  rrmeala,  properly  there- 
fore mail-armour  for  the  head.  For  etym- 
ology of  maffit,  see  that  word. 

t  Camar&de,  ™.  a  comrade;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  Sp.  camarada  (£  26),  pro- 
perly one  who  shares  the  same  chamber 
(camera,),  originally  a  military  term.  Co. 
maradt  il  a  doublet  of  ckambrct,  a.  v. — 
Dcr.  camaraderie. 

CAMARD,  adj.  Hat-nosed.     Origin  unknown. 


CAMBREK,  bo.  to  arch,  band,  vault ;  from 

L.  oameraro.     For  lost  of  8  see  5  51 ; 

for  m'r^mbr  see  Hist.  Oram.  pp.  7a,  73. 

Cambrtr  is  1  doublet  of  chambrer,  q.  v. — 

Der.  eumorare. 
fCambuoe,  */.  a  steward's,  cook's,  room 

(on  board  ship) ;  from  EngL  eaboaa  {%  38). 
tCamee,   dm.  a  cameo;    introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  tonsso  ((  15). — Der.  esntaieu. 
CameMeon,    am.   a   chameleon ;    from    Gr. 

XoausAiW. 
Camelot,  sin.  camlet ;  originally  a  stuff  made 
"  "5  hair.    The  word  is  said  to  be  a 


.  of  L.  ( 


lelus 


tarn :  acts'  il  ttmel  it  the  Ar,  name  of  the 
Angora  goat;  and  camilol  wat  made  of 
goat-hair.     Little. 

+  Cam6rier,  ™.  a  chamberlain;  introd. 
from  It.  camtriirt  (§  35). 

tOamSrlBto,  if.  a  waiting-woman;  in- 
trod. from  It.  camtrisla  (,  *5). 

t  Camorliague,  tm.  acarninal  who  pre- 


sides  in    the   apostolic   camera  ;    from    It. 

camarlingo  (5  aj).    It  it   a   doublet   of 

ckambtUan,  q,  v. 
Camion.,  sn.  a  dray.    Origin  unknown. 
Camisade,    </    a    night-attack;     from    L. 

camisa  or  c  ami  si  a  (for  the  ending  -ou^  lee 

5  30l)  because  in  such  attacks  it  was  usual 

to  wear  the  shirt  outside,  for  distinction's 

take. 
Camiaard,  tm.  a  Camisard,  insurgent  of  the 

Ceommes ;  a  word  of  hilt,  origin  (5   33); 

from  L.  camisa  (for  the  ending  -orif  see 

S  196). 

t  Camisole,  sf.  a  short  night-dress,  morn- 
ing jacket ;  introd,  in  1 6th  cent,  from  It. 
camiduola  (|  *S). 

tCamomillti,  tf.  camomile;  introd.  in 
1 6th  cent,  from  It.  camomilla  (,  35). 

Cajnouflet,  tm,  a  puff  of  smoke  in  a  sleeper's 
race,  an  affront.     Origin  unknown. 

Camp,  sm.  a  camp  ;  from  L.  campus,  pro- 
perly field  of  battle  (hence  the  place  where 
an  army  encamps  before  a  battle).  Cam; 
il  a  Picard  donblet  of  champ,  q.  v. — Der. 
camp er,  dAenmfer. 

CAMPAGNE,  1/  country,  champaign,  plain- 
land;  from  L.  oanipirila,  found  in  sense  of 
a  plain  in  the  Roman  surveyors.  For  -anitt 
—ague  tee  mtmtagin  arid  i  144. — The 
0.  Ft.  form  was  champagne,  while  cam- 
pagtu  belonged  primarily  to  the  Picard 
dialect  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  31),  and  came 
late  into  Fr. — Der.  camp agnird. 

+  Campanile,  m.  a  campanile;  introd. 
from  It.  campanile  (f  3S). 

tCampanule,  sf.  1  campanula;  introd. 
in  1 6th  cent,  from  It.  campanula  (j  35}. 

CampSohe,  sm.  logwood ;  a  word  of  hist 
origin  (tee  $  33),  meaning  wood  from  the 
forests  which  line  Campeachy  bay. 

CAMPER,  to.  to  encamp.  See  sowp.— Der. 
cantpaneat. 

Camphre,  ins.  camphor;  from  L.  cam- 
pbora*,  which  it  of  Ar.  origin  (id/tii-, 
i  30).     For  lots  of  o  see  oner*  and  $  51. 

CAMUS,  adj.  flat-nosed.     Origin  unknown. 

tCanaille,  sf.  mob,  rabble;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  eanagUa  (§  1£).  Ca- 
naille it  a  doublet  of  ckiinaille.. 

Canal,  n,  a  pipe;  from  L.  canalis.  Canal 
is  a  doublet  of  chtnal,  q.v.— Der.  eona/iser. 

Canape,  sm,  a  sofa  ;  from  Low  Lat.  cono- 
om",  from  Gr.  xairanruor,  a  musquito- 
_J,     Rabelais  writes  conopse. 

CANARD,  am.  1  drake.  See  raw.— Der. 
canardtx. 

Canari,  tm.  a  canary-bird.    O.  Ft.  tanaria. 


CANCAN — CAPITAINE. 


a  word  of  hitf.  origin  ({  33),  a  bird 
brought  from  the  Canaries. 

CANCAN,  sm.  gossip,  tittle-tattle.  An  ono- 
matopoeic word  (J  34).— Der.  conconer. 

Cancer,  sm.  a  cancer;  from  L,  cancer. 
Canter  it  1  doublet  of  chancre,  q.  t. — Der. 


CANCRE,  sm.  a  crab;  from  L.  oanoiram. 

For  loss  of  S  tee  £  51.    This  word  belong! 
properly   to  the  Picard    dialect  (tee  Hilt. 
Gram.  p.  II),  and  has  come  late  into  the 
Fr.  language. 
Candelabra,  tin.  a  candelabrum  ;  from  L. 


ielabru 

sf.  candour,  opennc 

di,    'adj. 


Candidat, 

Candide,  adj.  candid,  tai 


"to  (5  JS)-  which  agaio 


CANE,  sf.  a  dock.— Der.  canard.  Diez  holds 
that  the  word,  signifying  anciently  a  boat, 
came  from  the  transition  of  ideas  from  a 


Canepiiore, sf.  a  batket-bearer;  from  Gr. 

xarnfApos. 
■fCanette.  s/.  a  beer-jog;   dim.  of  cam, 

which  ii  the  Germ,  ianiu,  a  can  (5  so). 
— Der.  canon,  the  £  of  a  litre. 

■t'CaiiBvaa,  an.  canvas;    from  L.L.  oa- 
nevanluco.  *,   which   from   L.  cannabis, 

Cannibals,  sm.  a  cannibal ;  a  word  of  hist. 

origin   (§   33).      Sp.  canibal,    corrupt    of 

caribtd,  a  Carib. 
Canlohe,  sm.  a  poodle-dog;    deriv.  of  L. 

Canicnle,  sf.  the  dog-itar;  from  L.  caai- 

CANfF,  tm.  a  penknife.     Of  Germ,  origin, 

from  A.  S.  cni/(§  30). 
Canine,  adj.  canine  ;  from  L.  canina. 
CAN1VEAU,  on.  a  sewer,  drain.     Origin  un- 

,».— Der. 

meaning  a  piece  of  artillery  canon  signified 
the  gun-barrel,  and  earlier  still  the  stock  of 
the  arbaliit. — Der.  eamelle. 
CANON,  sm.  a    cannon.     See  cam*.— Der. 


Canon,  sin,  a  rule,  decree;  from  L.  canoD. 

— Der.  canonique  (of  which  chancim,  q.»., 
is  a  doublet),  canosiier,  canonicat,  eanon- 

Canonieat,  sm.  a  canonry ;  from  L.  can- 

onicatus*  the  benefice  of  ■  canonical. 
Canonifjer,  va.   to  canonise.      See  canon. 


Origin  unknown. 


tC&ntaloiip,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  cantalupe;  a 
word  of  hilt,  origin,  from  Caotaluppo,  a  papal 
villa  near  Rome,  at  which  this  melon  wai 
grown;  see  $  33. 

tOantate.s/.  a  cantata;  introd.  from  It. 
cantata  (J  35). 

tCantatrico.s/.  a  female  singer  ;  introd. 
from  It.  cantatrici  (£  15). 

Cantharide,  tf.  cantharii ;  from  L.  can- 
tharidem. 

Caatil8ne,  sf.  (Mus.)  a  cantilene,  melody  ; 
from  L.  cantilena. 

fCantine,!/.  a  canteen;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  cantata  (}  15).  Can/ins  a  a 
doublet  of  quintaine,  q.  v. — Der.  ntnfmiere. 

Cantiqtie,  sm.  a  canticle,  hymn ;  from  L. 

CANTON,  sm.  a  c 
— Der.  cantonal,  -uw, 

+  Cantonade,  .•/.  ii 

a  theatre);  from  It,  cantonata  (5  15). 

Canule,  sf.  (Med.)  a  clyiter-pipe ;  from  L. 
canoula. 

+  Caoutchouc,  sm.  caoutchouc,  india- 
rubber.  A  word  of  Caribbean  origin,  caktit- 
cm,  (S  3a). 

tCap,  an.  a  cape;  introd.  in  16th  cent. 
from  It.  capo  ($  15).  The  It. alio  lignifiea 
'a  head,' whence  the  F;.  cap-a-pie,  i.e.  from 
head  10  foot.  Cap  it  a  doublet  of  chef,  q.  w. 

Capable,  adj.  capable;  from  L,  capa- 
bilii.     For-abilia-iiMt  tee  affabtt,  and 

$5'- 

Capacite,  sf  capacity;   from  L.  capaci- 

tCap&ra^on,  m.  capariton;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  Sp.  caparacon  (§  36). 

CAPE,  sf.  1  cape,  hooded  cloak;  from  L. 
oappa,  found  in  Isidore  of  Seville.  For 
PP —p  tee  chape. — Der.  caff  line,  capotte. 

CAPELINE,  sf.  a  plumed  hat  worn  by  ladies. 
then  a  kind  of  hood.     See  cape. 

Capillaire,  adj.  capillary;  from  L.  capil- 

t  Capilotade,  sf.  a  hath.    In  ifjth  cent. 

cabirotade,  from  Sp.  cabirotada  (§  16). 
Capitaine,  sm.  a  captain;    introd.   about 


the  141x1  cent,  from  capitaneus  *,  a 

der.  by  the  medieval  Lit.  from  L,  c: 

CapUaint  is  a  doublet  of  capilan. 
Capital,   adj.   capital,   chief;   an.  capital, 

principal;  from  L.  cipi talis.     Capital  is 

a  doublet  oCchnpial,  q.  v, — Der.  capiialitet, 

■site. 
■fCnpitan,  m.  a  hector,   bully;   introd. 

in  16th  cent,  from  Sp.  caption  (§  16). 
tCapiteux,  adj.  heady  (of  wine,  &c); 

in  trod,    in    16th   cent,    from    It.    capitoso 

(I  »5>- 
tCapiton,     on.   cappadine,    silk   flock; 

introd.    from    It.    captions   (j    »s).—  ~ 


CAPITAL CARDS. 


underthe  Empire:  cotidie 
etc.,  for  quotidii,  que 
qu  becomei  hard  c  in  qi 


rscriptioni  of  the  3rd  ce 


inque, 


:.  ouinqut 


Capituler,  va.  to  capitulate;  fror 
capitulare*,  i.  e.  to  fix  the  conditio 
hcadi  of  a  surrender.  Capihdtr  is  a  do 
oichapitrtr. — Dei.  capitvklloa,  -aire. 

fCftpon,  tm.   a    hypocrite,  sneak; 
It.  cappont  (£  35).     Capon  it  a  doublet  of 
chapon. — Der.  eapcnoet. 

tl'ftporal,    ™    a    corporal;    introd.   in 
1 6th  cent,  from  It.  caporaic  (<j  15). 

CAPOTE,  1/.  a  great  coat,  large  cape.    See 

Capre,   tn.  1  privateer  ship  (a  word  now 

aisnted)  from  Du.  taper  {i  37). 
CAPRE,  s/(Bot.)acaper;  from  L.  oapparia. 


Capricome,     sm.     Capricorn;     from     L. 

cap  ri  cor  qui. 
Capsule,  sf,  a  capiule,  pod ;  from  L.  cap- 

Capter,  va.  to  captivate  ;  from  L.  captare. 

—Der.  eapration,  -ateur,  capAtui. 
Captif.  adj.  a  captive;  from  L.  captirns. 

Captif  it  a  doublet  of  chilif,  q.v. — Dar, 

captiviti,  -er. 
Captare,  sf.  capture;  from  L.  captora. — 

Der.  cup  tore:. 
tCapuce,  sm.  a  hood;    introd.  in   16th 

cent,  from  It.  capucdo  (S  *S).— Va.capuc- 

in,  capuaot  (a  bood-ihiped  flower). 
tCaquer,  va.  to  cure,  barrel  (fish,  &c). 

O.  Ft.  ovm/ufr,  from  Dutch  kaktn  (J  37). 

— Der.  caqut,  mcaqiar. 
CAQUETEK,  va.  to  cackle.cluck;  an  onoma- 

topoerie  word  (5  34). — Der.  coguet  (verbal 

iub!t.),  cajiiulcrie,  cayise/eur. 
CAR,   cob/',   for,  because :   from  L.  quare. 

In  O.  Fr.  ear  kept  its  etymol.  seme  ;  in  the 

13th  cent,  men  laid  Je  nt  tail  ni  car,  nl 

tammtnt,  where  now  they  would  ay  Je  nt 


Carabin,  sr, 
(in  the  sixteenth  century);  then  a  'free- 
lance'; then,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  an  ad- 
venturer; lastly,  1  'sawbones,'  apothecary's), 
apprentice:  from  O.  Ft.  ealabrin,  which 
from  O.  Fr.  talabre. 

iOarabine,  sf.  a  rifle,  carbine;  which 
from  L.  Lat.  chadabula,  Gk.  xantfoAi). 
See    carabin.  —  Der.   cnraoinier,    carabin- 

(•auii 


Der.*, 


16th  0 


CaTactere,  5m.  character;    from  L.  1 

racter. — Der.  caracliristt,  -istiqne. 
fOarafe,  sf.  a  decanter;  introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  carqffa  (5  35).— Der.  carafoa. 
Caramboler,  vn.  to   make  a  cannon  (in 

billiards).     Origin  unknown. — Der.  caratn- 

frafage. 
tCaramol,  sm.  burnt  wgar;  introd.  from 

Sp.  caranuUo  (}  16). 
t  Carapace,  s/.  carapace  (of  1  tortoise); 

introd.  from  Sp.  carapacho  (§  16). 
fOarat,   shj.  carat;   introd.,  with  many 

other  jeweller]'  terms,  from  It.  carato  (§  15). 
tCaravane.s/. a  caravan;  from  Sp. cara- 
van* ((  36),  which  from  Pers.  iomOB. 

— Det.  roronansfjrail  (propeily  —  mcuson  dtt 

caravanes).  Pert,  tarvan-sarai. 
•VCaravelle,  sf.  a  caravel  (ship);  introd. 

from  It.  caravella  ({  35). 
Carbons,  sm.  carbon  ;  from  L.  carbonem. 

Carboni  it  a  doublet  of  charbon,  q.  v. — Der. 

+  Carbonade,  sf.  fried  or  boiled  pork; 

from  It.  carbonala  (§  35).     Carbonad*  is  a 

doublet  of  charbonnii. 
CARCAN,  sm.  an  iron  collar,  pillory.    O.  Fr. 

qutrcanl,  from  Icel.  qveri,  the  throat,  and 

band  (I  30). 
tOaroaase,    s/.  a   carcaca;    introd.    in 

1 6th  cent,  from  It.  carcana  (§  35). 
Oarde,  sf.   a  chard,  teasel-frame ;  from  L. 


74 


CARDIAQUE CARRELER, 


cardans. — Der.  cordon,  tarda  (to  comb 
with   cardrs,    i.  e.    with   brushes    of  iron, 
formed  like  the  teucl),  eanfeur. 
Cardiaqtle,  adj.  cardiac,  pertaining  to  the 

Cardinal,  adj.  cardinal ;  from  L.  ok 
111,  that  on  which  all  hinges. — Der. 
dinat,  im. 

CAREME,  im,  Lent.  O.  Fr.  qvartsmt 
ginally  qtiaraisthi ;  It.  jnarmma;  from  L. 
quadrngeslma.  QuadrsgBB(I)ma  hav- 
ing lust  its  i  («ee  i  51),  becomes  qnadra- 
gee'ma,  thence  carina:  (1)  bj  Ion  of 
medial  g,  whence O.  Fi.gvanusnu,  see  Hist. 
Oram.  p.  Si ;  (a)  by  change  of  dr  into  r, 
see  §  168;  (3)  by  change  of  qua  into  to, 
see  ear;  (4)  by  esM^ejn,  see  5  148. 
Carina  is  a  doublet  of  quadragei ' 

Carftne,  =/,  a  keel.    In  16th  ce: 
from  L.  carina. — Der,  carina. 

tCareBBe,  s/icaress;  introd, in 
from  It.  carina  (J  15).— Der.  « 

t  Carguer,  va.  to  brail,  clew  up  (taili) ; 
from  Prov.  cargar  (§  14),  which  from 
L.  oarrloare*.  Carguer  is  a  doublet  oi 
charger,  q. v. — Der.  cargut  (verbal  subst.), 
enryaison  (which,  however,  draws  its  tense 
from  charger  rather  than  from  cargutr), 

Cariatidn,  1/  1  caryatide;  from  Gr. 
HOfmanttt. 

fCarieature.s/. : 
16th  cent,  from  It. 
Der.  carieursiriste. 

Carle,  sf.  decay;   from  L.  caries. — Der. 

CARILLON,  m.  a  chime  ;  from  L.  qundri- 
lionem,  properly  the  chiming  of  four  bells. 
For  qua—  eo  see  car;  fordr— r  see  5  168  ; 
for  li— tf  see  Hist.   Gram.  p.  57. — Der. 

raruVonner,  rariWoaneor. 

Carlin,  sns.  a  pug  dog.  Origin  unknown. 
LittriS  declares  it  to  be  of  hilt,  origin 
(5  33).  f">m  the  actor  Cirlin,  who  in  hii 
day  waa  a  very  famous  Harlequin. 

fOarmagnole,  >/.  a  carmagnole,  an 
upper  garment  much  worn  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution ;  then  a  lively  dance  tune, 
and  revolutionary  dance  ;  a  word  of  hist, 
origin  (see  %  33),  from  the  town  of  Car- 
magnoia  in  Piedmont,  (Littre  throws  doubt 
on  this  origin.} 

CARNAGE ,  im.  carnage,  slaughter ;  from  L. 
oarnatloum  *,  der.  from  L.  oaraem. 
For  -atloum.  —  -agt  see  $  148. 

tOarnaaeler,  adj.  carnivorous;  a  word 
introd.  from  Prov.  camaza  (§  34)  whence 
alio  carnatsiire,  a  game-bag.     The  Prov. 


Carnation,  sf.  a 


n  (colour) ;  from  L. 


t  CarriavaLsM.cirnivil;  introd,  in  1 6th 
cent,  from  It.  carnovale  (j  35),  which 
fromL.L.cjiirne-levale,  a  consoling  of  the 
flesh. — Der.  cornotuZesque. 

Cams,  s/  a  projecting  angle  (of  1  rock, 
door,  &c) ;  from  L.  cardinem,  ;  for  loss  of 
I  see  I  g  1 ;  for  losi  of  d  between  r  and  n 
see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  Si. 

CARNET,  im.  a  note-book ;  from  L.  qua- 
ternetnm,  dim,  of  qna,i«mmn,  q.  v. 
Q,uft(t)ernetnin  becomes  canal  by  qua 
—  ca,  ses  cor ;  and  by  loss  of  t,  see  1 1 1 7. 

Carnivore,  adj.  camivoroui ;  from  L.  car- 

tCarOnade,  1/  a  short  cannon  of  large 
bore,  from  Engl,  carronade  (5  18)  ;  which 
from  Carran'i  iron-foundry  in  Scotland. 

Carotids,  adj.  carotid  (artery)  ;    from  Or. 

Carotte,  »/.  a  carrot;  from  L.  carota 
(med  by  Apicius). 

fCarOUbe,  im.  the  caronb,  locust-tree  ; 
introd.  from  It.  camtba  (5  15).— Der. 
enrouoier. 

CARPE,  1/  a  carp ;  from  L.  onrpa,  in  Caisio- 
donis,  Ub.  xii.  ep.  4;  'Deatinet  osurpam 
Danublns.' — Der.  carp illon. 

tCarquoia,  am.  a  quiver;  originally 
larquois.  larquaii  from  Low  L.  tsroawla, 
transcription  of  Low  Gr.  rapaaaiar  (a 
quiver),  introd.  from  the  East  by  the  early 
Crusaders,  with  many  other  military  terms : 
it  is  the  At.  tarkaik  (j  30.) 

CARRE,  sf.  an  angle,  face  of  a  sword,  from 
L.  quadra.  For  qua  — ear  see  car;  for 
dr- rr  see  5  168. 

CARRE,  adj.  and  sm.  square.     See  carrtr. 

CARREAU,  sm.  a  tile.  O.  Fr.  carrel,  origin- 
ally qaarrid,  from  L.  quadratellum,  dim. 
of  quadratua  (see  carri).     Quadra(t)ol- 


l   Ion 


medial  t   (sec 


S  117),  softens  dr  into  r  (see  f  168),  changes 
qua  into  ca,  see  car;  whence  O.  Fr.  cartel 
(which  remains  in  carreler,  earrtllag*, 
dicarreler),  which  has  become  coma*  by 
tl  —  eau,  see  £  2^a. 

CARREFOUR,  im.b  cross-way  (where  four 
ways  meet).  O.  Fr.  rjuarrtfour,  Prov. 
carreforc,  horn  L.  qiiadrifiiroarn  *.  For 
ro  =  r  see  arbalete;  for  dr-r  see  §  168; 
for  u— on  see  |  90;  for  qua— ea  see  car. 

CARRELER,  va.  to  pave  with  tiles.  See 
rtau. — Der.  (arrattt,  -ege. 


CARRBR- 

CARRER,  va.  to  square ;  (torn  L.  qusvdrare. 
For  qm-ca  sec  tar;  fordr-rtee  %  168. 
Comr  is    ■    doublet    of  cadrir,    q.  v. — 


-CASTOR. 

+  Casemate,  if.  a 


Do.  e 

a  a  doublet  o 

tCarrfok, 

nigin  uuknov. 
CARR1ERE,    s, 

gets  tana 


1  stone,  qaodrata.  hi 
it;   for   " 


j   (which 


a).     For 


for  -ari»  =  -iirj  set  f  IgS. — Der.  earner. 
CirriSre,  i/.  ■  career,  a  racecourse  j  from 

L.  cjrrus;  for  -aria  —On  tee  {  198. 
tCarriole,  if.  a  carriole;   iotrod.  from 

h-BBTiuola  ((  25). 
tC&zrosse,  rm.  a  coach,  carriage;  introd. 

in  irjth  eetit.  from  It.  earn;?.:  1  (§  15). — 

Der.  earrosiier,  carrossable. 
tCanoUssLin).  a  tilt,  tournament;  in- 

trod,  from  It.  earoitllo  (  j  35). 
tCarrousse,  </.  a  carouse,  drinking-bout ; 

from  Germ,  gar-aus,  right-out  (5  20). 
Oftrte, t/.  a  chart;  from  L.  charta,  carta*. 

(Or  from  L.  quarta,  a  leaf  of  paper  folded 

in  four.     Littre.)      For  eh-c  see  5  1 26. 

Carte  ii  a  doublet  of  chart;  a.  r.  , 
tCartel,  sm.  a  challenge;   from  It.  car- 

«h  (|  25). 
Cartilage,  in.  cartilage  ;  from  L.  cartila- 

Jiaem.— Der.  eartilagiamx. 
TUarton,  an.  pasteboard;  introd.  from  It. 


tOartouche,  sm.  a  cartouche  (Archil.), 
>}■  case,  cartouche  (Military) ;  introd.  in 
i6tb  cent,  from  It.  cartoctio  (S  25). 

"atmaire,  sm.  a  chartulary;  from  L. 
tirtolarium,  a  register  of  title-deeds,  acts, 
cartnlae  of  a  religious  house.  Cartulaire 
■  »  doublet  of  ekarOitr,  q.  y, 

Cas,  im.  1  case ;  from  L.  caiui. 

C*B«niBP,  oo}*.  domestic;  der.  through  Low 
L  easaoa*  from  L.  casa:   properly  one 

tCasaque,  s/.  a  cassock;  introd.  hi  l6tb 
cent  from  It.  cosa«o(|  25). — Der.eujaoHin. 
tCasaquin,   tm.  a  jacket.     A  dim.  of 

OBaqiit ;  from  It.  casacchina. 
tCaBcade,  sf.  a  cascade;  introd.  in  16th 

e»iri.fs*lift 


tt  "6> 

f  Caserne,  s/  barracks;  introd.  from  Sp. 
tea™  (5  36).  Caieme  is  a  doublet  of 
qtiatmu,  q.y. — Der.  counter,  cassmement, 

Caaimlr,  sm.  kerseymere,  cashmere;  cor- 
ruption of  cachtmire,  q.  t.  The  word  used 
to  be  sometimes  spelt  eassimtr  in  English, 
as  in  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  70, 

fCaaoar,  rm.  the  cassowarv,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  bird  (5  31).         ' 

t  Casque,  sm.  a  helmet;  from  It.  easm 
(S  a5)- — Der.  cosysiet,  a  little  light  easpit ; 
whence  cisgvetle. 

CASQUETTE,  t/.  a  cap.     See  eosju*. 

CASSE,  sf.  a  case ;  now  restricted  in  sense  to 
a  printer's  case,  in  compartments,  but  in 
O.  Fr.  used  in  the  general  sense  of  chest,  box 
(  —  caissi).  Its  original  meaning  survives  in 
cassitu,  a  little  box.  Caul  is  from  L. 
napsa.  For  psnss  see  §  168  and  caisst, 
of  which  word  it  is  a  doublet. — Der.  cassette, 

CASSE,  if,  a 

—Der.  casserole. 
Oasso.i/ cassia;  fromL.casia.— Der.eassier. 
CASSE,   if.   a    breaking,   cashiering;    verbal 

subst.  of  eaiwr,  q.  v. 
CASSER,va.(i)  to  break;  front  L.  qTUsaaare. 

"»ltt»»  «a  tee  ear;  for  are— trace  {  163. 
-Der.  casst,   tussore,    cassation.       (3)  to 
shier ;  from  L.  oassara,  to  discharge. 
CASSEROLLE,  sf.  a  saucepan.     See  cam. 
CASSETTE,  s/.  a  little  box.    See  com*. 
"assis,   sm.  a  black-currant  bush.     Origin 

unknown.     The  word  is  quite  modern. 
t  Cassolette,  s/.  a  scent-box,  perfume- 
pan  ;  introd.  from  Sp.  caxoiila  ({  20). 
t  Oaasonade,  sf.  moist  tugar;    introd. 

from  Port,  eawmada  (§  26). 
t  Caatagnettea, s/. pi. castanets;  introd. 

from  Sp.  easroilWas  (f  j6). 
tO»Bte,  •/  caste;  from  Port,  casta,  of  pure 

unmixed  race  (§  26);  a  word  first  applied 

f  CaBtel,  sm.  a  castle  ;  introd.  in  ifith  cent. 
from  It.  casttUo  (5j  35).  Caitti  is  a  doublet 
of  chateau,  q.  v.— Der.  casttihu. 

CASTILLE,  sf.  a  quarrel,  petty  squabble, 
formerly  a  combat  in  the  lists  of  a  tourna- 
ment; from  Sp.  castiUo  (§  26),  a  little 
cattle,  because  the  lists  were  often  made  to 
represent  a  castle. 

Castor,  tm.  a  bearer ;  and  then,  like  its 
English   equivalent,  a  bat  of  beav er-skin ; 


CASTRA  T—CA  VER. 


a  doublet 


Casual,    adj.    casual,    accidental;    from    L. 

caiualit. — Dec.  ceauUimtM. 
f  Casuists,  sm.  >  casuist;    introd.  from 

Sp.  caeuiua  (5  »6). 
CataohrBee,  sf.  catachresis ;  from  Gr.  «om- 

Xfinott. 
Cataelyame,  on.  a  cataclysm,  deluge  ;  from 

Or.  Kairaje\van&t. 
tCatacomberj.s/.  pi.  catacombs;  intiod, 

from  It.  talatomba  (J  35). 
t  Catafalque,  tm.  a  catafalque;  intiod. 

in   1 6th  cent,   from    It.   catafaUa   (§    15). 

Calaftrtqut  is  a  doublet  of  ichafaud,  q.  V. 
Catalopsie,  sf.  catalepsy ;  from  Gc.  nari- 

Alrdql. — Dec,  calaliplique. 
Catalogue,  sf.  a  catalogue ;  from  Gi.  wro- 

AaTOt. — Dec.  catalagtai. 
Oataplasme,  an.   a   cataplasm,  poultice ; 

from  Gc.  xaT&w\aopa. 
C&taputte,s/.  a  catapult;  fromL.catapulta. 
Cataracte,?/.  a  cataract;  front  L.  cat  acacia. 
Catarrhs,  m.  a  catarrh,  cold;     from   Gr. 

Catastrophe,  if.  a  catastrophe ;  from  Gi. 

KOTampapif. 
C&teohiser,  va.   to    catechise;    from   Gc, 

Catechisms,  sm.  a  catechiim;  from  Gc. 
«mmo>o«*. 

Cat^chiatO,  sm.  acatechist;  from  Gr.  nanf- 

Oateohumsne,  in,  s  catechumen;  fiom 
Or.  xaTi)x0vpn"i>. 

Categoric,  sf.  a  category;  from  Gc.  tan)- 
yofta. — Dei.  caWyorique. 

Cathartique,  */.  cathartic,  purgative;  from 
Gr.  tcadapriK&t. 

Cathedrals,  sf.  a  cathedral ;  from  eccle- 
siastical Latin  cathedralis,  sc,  ecclesia, 
a  church  in  which  is  the  bishop's  seat 
(cathedca). 

Catholique,  adj.  catholic ;  from  Gi.  koBo- 
\ixis. — Dei.  eortoiicisme,  calholicite. 

CATIR,  va.  to  press,  gloss  (cloth) ;  from  a 
lost  pact,  car,  which  it  from  L.  ooaottu, 
pp.  of  oogere,  to  press.  For  Ion  of  o 
ice  tacher;  for  ot  =  i  see  |  168:  the  It. 
piaUo  Sp-  cacko,  both  in  the  same  sense, 
confirm  this  etymology. — Der.  cati  (verbal 
subst.),  conssagc,  dicatir. 

CAUCHEMAR,  sm.  a  nightmare,  an  incubus, 
caused,  according  to  old  mythology,  by  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  being  sitting  on 
the  breast  of  the  deer"      "       ' 


properly  a  demon  who  presses,  from    the 


lords  » 


'   ft 


d  the   Gcxn 


which  survives  in  Engl,  night-m 
Germ,  nathJ-mar),  and  cauche.  from  the 
O.  Fr.  verb  caucher.  to  press.  Gaucher  is 
formed  regularly  from  L.  oalcaxe.  Foe 
a  =  eh  see  t,  ia6;  for  al  — on  see  j  157. 
Menage  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  eaucke- 
mar  was  called  ctiuchevieilig  in  the  Lyons 
dialect.  Cauchwieille,  the  old  woman  who 
presses  one  down,  confirms  the  etymology 
given  above. 

Caudataire,  adj.  traio-beaiing,  sm.  a  train- 
bearer;  from  L.  candatarius. 

Cause,  sf.  cause ;  from  L.  causa.  Cons* 
is  a  doublet  of  chrnt,  q.  v. — Der.  causer  (to 
be  the  cause  of),  casual,  eosualite. 

Causer,  wt.  to  talk,  chat ;  fromL.causari, 
to  defend  a  cause,  then  to  discuss,  lastly  to 
talk.  Caosatoc  is  used  for  a  pleader  in 
the  Lex  Salica. — Dec  eauseut,  eawette. 

Caustfque,   adj.  caustic;    from    L.    caus- 

Cautele,  sf.  cunning,  craft;  from  L,  cantela. 

—Der.  co/efcux. 
Cautere,   sm.  a  cautery,   cauterising   iron; 

from  L,  cauteiium. — Dec.  cuvrenser,  can- 

ferisation. 
Caution,  sf.l caution;  frnmL.cautionem, 

—Der.  cauiauiei,  cantt'onnement. 
t  Cavalcade,  sf.  a  cavalcade;  intiod,  in 

16th    cent,    from    It.   cavaltata    (§,    35). 

Cavalcade  is  a  doublet  of  chevauchee,  q.  v. 
t  Cavalcadour,sni.  an  equerry;  introd. 

in  16th  cent,  from  It  eavalcatore  ({  35). 
f  Cavale.i/.amare;  introd.  in  16th  cent 

from  It  corolla  ( j  35). 
t  Cavalier,  sm.  a  cavaliet ;  intiod.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  eavatitri  (§  15).    Cavalier  it 

a  doublet  of  chevalier,  q,  V, — Dei,  cavaliere- 

t  C&valarie, »/.  cavalry;  introd,  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  cavalleria  ({  15).      Cavahrit 

is  a  doublet  of  chevalerie,  q.  V, 
fCavatine,  sf.  a  cavatina;  Introd.  from 

It.  cavatina  (}  15). 
Cave,  if.  a  cellar,  vault ;  from  L.  cava  (used 

in  this  sense  by  the  Roman  land-surveyors). 

Cave,  adj.  hollow;  from  L.  cavus. 
CAVEAU,   sm.  a  small  cellar,   vault     See 

t  Caveeon,sfB.asnaffle-bridlc;  introd.  in 
16th  cent  from  It.  cavtzzane  (f,  35). 

Caver,  vn.  to  hollow ;  from  L.  cavare. 

t  Caver,  wo.  to  stake  (in  gambling) ;  fiom 
It  cavare  ($  35),— Dec.  docowr. 


CA  VERNE — CENTIEMB. 


Caverne,  sf.  a  cave,  c 

tCaviar,  sm.  caviare;  in  i6thcent. cavial, 
from  It.  eaviale  (v  35). 

CaviUation,  s/.  1  qaibblc  (a  law-term); 
rrotnL.  caTillatioaem. 

Cavity,  =/.  a  cavity;  from  L.  cavitatem. 

CE,  CET,  CETTE,  CES,  pron.  thii,  thete. 
O.Fr.  jo,  originally  ioo,  from  L.  eooe-hoc, 
which  hat  lost  its  h,  see  j  135,  and  its  final 
0,  see  I  lag  ;  and  then  eoeo  o  (01  eoo'o) 
is  changed  to  ifo  by  reducing  00  into  soft 
c,  and  by  changing  e  into  i,  see  5  60.  The 
0.  Fr.  ifo  was  afterwards  reduced  to  f 0  (as 
U  to  ri)  whence  mod  Fr.  a. 

Jut  as  ecce-hoc  became  !(W,  ecce-hic 
beams  id  (whence  the  adv.  a)  ;  ecce-hac 
became  too*  (whence  the  adT.fi);  eccltte 
became  O.  Fr.  icitt,  later  dsl  (  — cffci-ci  in 
O.Fr.),  and  this  became  cut  (for  i  =  «  see 
5  7a),  whence  the  mod.  Ft.  at  (for  the 
Ion  of  a  tee  1 148);  eccille  became  O.Fr. 
ieil,  then  ice! ;  i«f  (of  which  the  fem.  ictllt 
rarvives  in  some  legal  phrases)  is  reduced  to 
Ml  (of  which  the  fem.  edit  remains,  while 
the  misc.  has  perished,  leaving  behind  ctlui ; 
for  details  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  113).  Ec- 
cillos  produced  O.Fr.  icnut  (for  i  =  #  see 
[>«;  for  ol=«<  seeS  158),  just  u  illos 
produced  nut,  and  as  capillot  produced 
timot* ;  icam  finally  wai  redueed  to  mod. 
Fr.  cm*. 

C£ANS,  ndi-.  within,  in  this  house,  O.  Fr. 
ferns,  originally  jams,  compd,  of  adv.  cq 
(«J.  T.)  and  ens,  which  from  L.  intus.  For 
in~0.Fr.  <m  =  mod,  Fr.  an,  see  §  68. 

CE«,jrB,.thui(here);  compd.of«and«',q.T. 

ttdtt,  s/.  blindness;  from  L.  caecitatem. 

CSder,  no.  to  yield ;  from  L.  cedere. 

tCedllle,  s/.  a  cedilla  ;  introd.  from  Sp. 
"dUla  (I  26).  The  cedilla  was  a  z,  placed 
fitl  by  the  side  of,  afterwards  underneath 
the  letter  affected;  It.  xedigtia,  from  L. 
sotfcola  a  dim.  of  seta. 

t  Cedrat,  sm.  (Bot.)  cedrat ;  introd.  In  16th 
tent  from  It  etdralo  (|  15). 

Wore,  sm.  a  cedar ;  from  L.  cedrat. 

Certule,  1/  a  schedule,  note  of  band  ;  from 
L.  ichedula. 

CE1NDRE,  va.  to  encompass,  gird  ;  from  L. 
utagere.  Cing(6)re  having  lost  tbe  atonic 
penult  (see  §  51),  becomes  cin're,  whence 
«'iufrs,  by  euphonic  intercalation  of  d 
(nV«n-oV),  u  in  astringere,  astrtindrs; 
pingere,  pemdri,  etc.,  tee  Hist.  Gram. 
P-  73-     (S«  eaahirt  aud  abswdre.) 

ffilNTURE,   »/.   ■  girdle,  taih;    from    L. 


•  (see  §  168;  fori  =  ri 

CEL A,  pron.  that  (there) ;  compd.  of  t*  and 
C61adon,  sm,  (1)  a  sentimental  It 


hitt. . 


Lg]Tl, 


:e$33: 


,  aliusi 


de  l'Astrec  :  (a)  a  pale  green  colour. 
Celebre,  adj.  celebrated,  famous;    from  L. 

celebrem.— Der.  «S#rite. 
C6I6brer,  va.  to  celebrate ;  from  L.  cele- 

b  rare. —Der.  e«^6ration. 
Celer,  ns.  to  conceal;   from  L.  celare. — 

Der.  duller,  nxSer. 
f  Cgleri,   sm.    celery  ;    introd.    from    It. 

siltri,  a  Piedmontese  word  (5  15). 
Cel&rite,  g'.swiftuess;  fromL.  celeritatem, 
C6IoBte,  adj.  heavenly;  from  L.  caelettis. 
Celibat,   sm.   celibate,    celibacy;    from   L. 

caelibatus.— Der.  ceK&oraire. 
CELLE,  pron.f,  that.     See  ct. 
CELLIER,  sm.   cellar ;  from  L.  oeUarium. 

For  -arinm  =  -lf-  tee  5  19S. 
Cellule,  if.  a  little  cell ;  from  L.  cellula.— 

Der.  tiUvlaa,  alluiiite. 
CELU1,  prnn.  sm.  this  one.     See  «  and  lid. 
Cement, sm. cement;  from  L.  caementum. 

Cement  is  a  doublet  of  ciment,  q.  v. — Der, 

e&nmrer,  eimmfation. 
Cenacle,  sm.  a  guett-chamber ;    from   I.. 

CENDRE,  sf.  ashes,  cinders.  It.  emtrt,  from 
L.  oinerem.  Cfn  (S)rem,  contrd.  after  the 
tule,  §  5I>  into  cin'rem,  becomes  cendn 
by  change  of  £  into  *  (see  §  J2),  of  ax  into 
ndr  (see  Hist  Gram.  p.  73). — Der.  cmrfrer, 


ie  Lord's  Supp 


Gfaliotaphe, 

Cans,  sm.  census,  annual  quit- 

ceusut. — Der.  cussier,  cmsitaire,  tensive. 
Censor,  va.  to  deem,  reckon ;  whence  panic. 


from   Or. 
;  from  L. 


Oenseur,  s. 


ited;  fro. 


L.  c. 


CENT,  adj.  a  hundred;  from 

Centaurs,  sm.  a  centaur;  fr 

CENTEN1ER,  sm.  a    centur 

ceatenarint.    I' or  -arias 

Centtnitr  is  a  doublet  of 

CENT1EME,   adj. 


CENTIME — CBR  VELLE. 


liiamt,  from  L,  oan.teaim.iia.  Oentoa(I> 
mua,  contr.  into  oentea'ma*  after  the 
rule  (|  51),  becomes  ctntiemt  by  the  change 
of  e  into  it  (see  §  66),  ind  Ion  of  ' 
5  I48).  CentUme  is  1  doublet  of  c< 
q... 

CENTIME  tm.  a  centime  (-^th  part  of 
t  franc);    from   L.  OBnteHim.ua.      "~ 
tes(I)miiji,  contrd.  into  oentM'm 
5  51),  become*  centime  by  changing 
(tee  5  66),  and  dropping  ■  (j  148). 

Centon,  int.  a  cento;  from  L.  cent! 

CENTRAL,  from  L.  oentralis.— D. 

iralita,  a&ctntralisa,  cone«tn-er,  ct 

ique,  ezentrique. 
CENTRE,  im.acentre;  from  L. 
Centrifiuge,  adj.  centrifngal.    Contzripeta, 

adj.  centripetal.      Wordt    coined    by   the 

learned,    the    first    from    cent! 


Centurio,  sf.  a  century  (of  men),  group  of 

a  bandied;  from  L.  centaiia. 
Centurion,  sm.  a  centurion ;  from  L.  cen- 

CEP,  sm.  a   tree-stock,  Tine-stock;    from  L. 

oippus*.     Foi  i— <  tee  $  JI;  for  pp--p 

see  chapt.     Cip  is  a  doublet  of  cippe,  q.  T. 

— Der.e^age. 
CEPENDANT,  adv.  however,  =•  pendant  tela. 

Sea  M  and  pendant. 
Cephalalgia,    s/    head-ache;     from     Gr. 

HKpaXaX-yia. 

Ceramigue,  adj.  ceramic ;  from  Or.  «pa- 

Oeraste.ftl).  the  cerastes;  fromGr.  Ktpaarqt. 

Cerat,  im.  cerate;  from  L.  ceratum,  a 
salve  whose  chief  compound  it  wax,  cera. 
Cirat  is  a  doublet  of  art,  q.  r. 

CERCEAU,  tm.  a  hoop.  O.  Fr.  ceretl,  from 
L.  CiroeUua*.  For  i-*  see  §  71;  for 
-elhu--*/--ani,  see  {  18a. 

CERCLE,  sm.  a  circle;  from  L.  dnmlua. 
Oirc(ii)lna,  contrd.  after  rule  (see  §  51) 
into  □iro'luB,  changes  i  into  t,  lee  §  71. — 
Der.  ttrela,  of  which  circuler  is  a  doublet. 

CERCUE1L,  jib.  a  coffin.  O.  Fr.  sareutil. 
originally  sartutu,  from  L.  saroophagaH . 
Barc6pn.ague  loses  (see  J  51)  the  two 
final  atonic  syllables,  and  becomes  tortus,, 
by  changing  o  into  u,  in  O.  Fr. ;  see 
{  76.  Hence  again,  by  corruption  from 
—  m  the  form  tareueU,  in  which 


the  p 


il  /is 


■alia.  1 


The 


study  of  proper  n; 
us  valuable  aid  in 
common  nouns,  here  confirms  for  at  the 
above  etymology,  which  connect!  ceraieil 
with  sarcophagus  :  in  the  arronditsement 
of  Lilian  is  a  place  called  CerattUM,  which 
in  medieval  documents  it  called  'Eccletia 
de  Saroophagis.'  Ctrcneil  it  a  doublet 
of  tarcopkagt,  q. ». 

Cereals,  adj.  cereal ;  from  L.  cereal  it. 

Cerebral,   adj.  cerebral ;    from  L.   cere* 

Ceremorjia,    sf    a    ceremony;     from    L. 

CERF,  sm.  a  slag ;  from  L.  oervutj.  For 
final  v-/ see  §  14a. 

CERFEUIL,  hi  chervil;  from  L.  ooera- 
folinjn,  For  loss  of  e,  oec'Jbliniii,  see 
5  51;  for  -ollum- -euil,  see  feuille;  ind 
tot  o-«i  see  $  76;  for  ]l-il  see  5  54,  3. 

CERISE,  sf.  a  cherry;  from  L.  oexBaa,  pi.  of 
For  kof  see  §  54,  note  »,— 


L.oirainus. 


CERNE,  sm.  a  ring,  ci 
Clr(cl)iiui  was  c< 
(tee  i  51)  into  oirc'nrn ;  thence  by  loss  of 
medial  consonant  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si)  iota 
oir'nujs ;  thence  corn*  by  changing  i  into 

CERNER,  va.  to  encircle.     See  cerat. 

CERTAIN,  adj.  certain  ;  from  L.  cartas,  by 
the  adjunction  of  the  Lat.  suffix  -unu  — 
-ain;u*i  lO^-Der.  Wfa»ement. 

CERTES,  adv.  certainly;  from  L.  oerte. 
For   this   addition   of  t   tea   Hist.    Oram. 


Ceruse,  sf.  white  lead ;  from  L.  ceruita. 

CERVEAU,   sm.   the   brain.     O.  Fr.    semi, 
Cer(6)belliim, 


™ding  b 


=  (■"15 


by  b-t., 

KC  5  1'3 ■  (3)  hy  -ellnm  —  -eow,  see 
5  iSa.  Just  at  uerabeUum  becomes  ttr- 
viau,  so  the  fern,  form  cerebello,  became 
eerveUe.— Der.  eervelex,  ewrWe. 

fCervelaa,  jib.  a  saveloy.  In  1 6th  cent 
ctnulat ;  introd.  from  It  cirwilala  ((  15). 

CERVELLE.  if.  the  brain.    See  nrMOr. 


-CHAMARRS. 


Cervical,  adj.  cervical;  from  L.  cervi- 
eali*. 

CERVOISE,  sf.  ale,  beet;  from  L.  oerviaia 
(in  Pliny,  who  cits  it  ai  a  word  of  Gaulish 
origin,  see  $  19).     For  i—a  iee  {  68. 

"r'~ ''*'"  *o  cease  ;  from  L. 


Cesure,  sf.  caesura ;  from  L.  ci 

GET,  proa.  thii.     See  «. 

Cetaoe),  adj.  cetaceous ;  from  L. 
der.  from  cetnt. 

CEL'X,  proa,  these.     See  «. 

CHABOT,  sm.  a  miller's-thumb,  chub  (a  big- 
headed  tub)  ;  from  L.  oiiput,  with  addition 
of  the  suffix  0/,  to  be  found  in  Ft.  in 
socio*.  brOioi,  billot,  etc.  (§  »8i).  For 
e-ch  sec  §  ia6;  for  p-o  see  6  III. 
This  fish  was  called,  for  1  like  reaion. 
tffoAot  in  Oi.  and  oapiio  In  Lat. 

t  Cliabr  aqua,  sf.  the  cloths  on  a  cavalry 
bone.  A  word  introd.  from  Germ,  scka- 
f«*  (i  a?)- 

tCiftoal,  m.  a  jackal;  introd.  from  the 
Eait  by  traveller!.  Peri,  and  Turk,  schaltal 
(I  Si). 

CHACUN,  ditirib.  from,  each  one.  O.  Fr. 
chasnai,  chaspm,  from  L.  qulsque-nntis 
ftnlaqne-nnUB  or  qnlag/nniui  becomes 
chascun  by  unusual  change  of  qn  into  eh 
(see  5  i]6),  and  1  into  a  (tee  balance  and 
5  681.     For  the  km  of  ■  see  I  148. 

CHAFOUIN,  im.  1  pitiful-looking  person. 
In  patois    chatfouin,   compd.  of  chat  and 


Chtigrin,  sm.  afiliction.  Origin  unknown, 
though  it  is  probably  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  roughness  and  harshness  of  the 
skin  called  ihagrtm. — Der.  ehagrina. 

CHAlNE,  •/.  a  chain ;  from  L.  catena.  For 
loss  of  medial  t  see  abbayt  and  §  117;  for 
•-■'  see  §  59.  ChaSru  is  a  doublet  of 
eadcnt. — Der.  cftuinon  (of  which  chignon, 
q. v.,  is  the  doublet),  elofisette,  encfcintr, 
ihhatna. 

CHAIR,  s/.  flesh.  O.  Fr.  eAor,  originally 
darn,  from  L,  oarattm.  For  0  =  ft  see 
rlarj;  for  a-ai  see  ,54;  forrn-s 
tee  nroour. — Der  eAonsel,  cfenmier,  chorna, 
tfomrore,  eharogat,  oAcharnct,  uharnei. 


79 

CHAIRE,  sf.  a  pulpit.  O.  F.  chaire,  from 
L.  cathedra,  i.  e.  1  raised  seat  from  which 
one  speaks.  For  loss  of  medial  t  (lh)  sec 
i  117;  for  o-e*  see  ,  "6;  for  dr-s- 
see  i  168.  Before  the  16th  cent,  the  word 
chain  did  not  exist,  and  chain,  like  cathe- 
dra, had  the  two  meanings,  '  a  chair,' 
and  '  a  pulpit.'  Thus  Montaigne  says,  3"i 
lanfamt  a"wte  chaire  (chats*),  oil  die  MAN! 
assist.  In  the  16th  cent,  the  Parisians  substi- 
tuted r  for  r  (see  arrostr), and  to  transformed 
chaire  into  chaise.  Under  Louis  XIV  the 
phrase  ran  not  une  chain  dt  Droit,  but  toil 
chain  dt  Droit,  unt  chain  dt  Thfalogit. 
Molitrc  says,  Lis  savaiUt  nt  tool  bom  jut 
pour  prlehtr  <n  chaise;  shewing  plainly 
that  chaise  long  kept  the  sense  of  chain, 
and  is  only  a  slight  variation  of  the  same 
word. 

CHAISE,  sf.  a  chair.     See  chain. 

CHALAND,  sm.  a  lighter,  barge.  A  word  of 
Byzantine  origin,  like  marry  terms  of  sea- 
faring and  military  art  of  the  middle  ages ; 
from  Low  L.  ohelandittm,  Or.  vtAaVotor 
(S  3D- 

Chaland,  sm.  a  customer,  purchaser.  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  ichalanda. 

tCJialo,  sm,  a  shawl;  introd,  from  the  East 
"    English  travellers.    Pert,  chal  (5  31). 
ihalet.    A 

CHALEUR,  if.  heat;  from  L.  oalorem. 
Foro  =  e*  see  5  isrj;  for  o~tu  see  $  79, 

—  Der.  chaltunvx. 
CHALIT,  sm.  a  wooden  bedstead.    Origin 

unknown. 

CHALOIR,  ins.  to  be  important,  to  matter,  lit. 
to  be  hot;  from  L.  oalSre.  Foro  =  cAsee 
S  Il6  ;  for  «-oi  see  i  63.  For  this  verb 
see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  147.— Der.  noneiofoir 
(to  care  for  nothing),  a  verb  used  only  as 
a  sm.,  except  in  the  pies,  partic.  nonchalant. 

+  Chaloupe,  sf.  a-  launch,  shallop.  In 
16th  cent,  chaluppc;  introd.  from  It.  teia- 

<•**■  (» n). 

CHALUMEAU,  sm.  straw,  blow-pipe.  ■  O.  Fr. 
ehalemtl,  from  L,  oalamelluB,  dim.  of 
ualamus.  For  a  =  ch  see  5  lifi;  for 
-ellua^-ftm  see  §  28a  ;  for  »=u,  through 


gi  English  trave 
.     hafet,  s™.  a 


t,    cp.    S: 


rhabarbai 


■hubarbt. 
t  Ohamade,  sf.  a  parley;  introd.  in  i6tb 

cent,  from  It.  chiamota  (§  15). 
CHAMA1LLEK,  Ms.  to  scuffle.     Origin   un- 

t  Oliamarro,  if.  lace-work,  embroidery ; 


CHAMBELLAN— CHANSON. 


(§  a6). — Der.  chamarr- 

CHAMBELLAN,  sm.  a  chamberlain.  O.  Fr. 
chambellanc,  originally  chamberlenc.  It. 
camarlingo ;  from  0.  H.  Q.  chamarlinc,  an 
officer  of  ihe  chamber.  For  rl«=(J  tee  5 
168;  for  mm— mi  see  5  169. 

CHAMBRANLE,  mi.  a  doorcase,  window- 
frame.     Origin  unknown. 

CliAMBRE,  tf.  a  chamber;  from  L.  ca- 
mera*. Cam(6)ra,  contrd.  regularly  (see 
5  51)  into  oim'ra,  becomes  chambri,  by 
changing  (1)  □  into  ch,  see  i  116;  (2) 
m'p  into  mbr,  tee  Hirt.  Gram.  p.  73. — Der. 
ehambra  (of  which  the  doublet  is  cambrer), 
chambrettc,  chambrir  (of  which  the  doublet 
is  tamtradi),  chambna,  ckambrihrs  (of 
which  the  doublet  is  caraerier). 

CHAMEAU,  tra.  *  camet.  Orig.  chamel,  from 
L.  camellia.  For  c  —  ch  sen  §  Ia6;  for  -ol 
=—eau  let  I  aSa.— Der.  ciomelle, darnelier. 

+  Chamois,  sm.  a  chamois;  a  word  of 
Swiss  origin.— Der.  cfcimoisenr. 

CHAMP,  sm.  a  field  ;  from  L.  campus.  For 
r.^ch  see  }  Ia6.  Champ  is  a  doublet  of 
camp,  q.v. — Der.  champion. 

Champagne,  */.  (1)  the  proyince  of  Cham- 
pagne; (a)  the  wine  of  that  province  :  a 
doublet  of  eampagne,  q.r. 

CHAMPART,  sm.  a  field-rent ;  for  champ- 
part.    A  feudal  term.    See  champ  and  pari. 

CHAMPfiTRE,  adj.  rural,  rustic;  from  L. 
campestris.  For  a  —  cjt  ice  5  116;  for 
est  =  el  see  §  148. 

CHAMPIGNON,  sm.  a  mushroom  ;  from  I., 
oamplnionem*,  i.e.  that  which  grows  in 
the  fields;  deriv.  of  campus.  For  0-  .'i 
see  §  116;  for  nl-=gn  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  64. 

CHAMPION,  sm.  a  champion.    See  champ . 

CHANCE,  sf.  chance,  hazard.  O.  Fr.  che- 
ance.  It.  cadenza,  from  L.  cndentla,  that 
which  falls  out  fortunately,  from  oadsre, 
a  term  used  in  dice-playing.  For  loss  of 
medial  d  see  f  1 30 ;  for  c  -  ch  see  §  1 16 ; 
for-tia---cesee5  inl.  Chance  is  a  doublet 
of  cadence,  q.  T. — Der.  eioBceux. 

CHANCEL,  sm.  a  chancel,  the  grating  sepa- 
rating the  choir  from  the  nave;  from  L.oan- 
ocUub,  the  grating  or  bar  which  divided  the 
judgment-seat  from  the  people.  The  cancel  - 
lariuB  was  the  officer  who  stood  by  this 
bar.  From  oanoellariuB,  first  an  usher, 
then  a  scribe,  a  notary,  comes  mod.  Fr. 
chancdier,  by  changing  (I)  o  into  ch,  see 
5  ia6 ;  (a)  -ui.ua  into  -itr,  see  5  198. 
Chancel  is  a  doublet  of  coned. 


CH ANCELER,  va.  to  stagger,  reel ;  from  L. 
oftncellare  :  the  true  form  of  eschaneeler, 
to  issue  from  the  cancelli,  come  out  of  the 
guidance  of  the  barriers,  and  so  to  walk 
uncertainly,  stagger.  Fero  =  eisee§  ia6; 
for  11-/  see  |  158. 

CHANCRE,  sm.  a  canker,  cancer;  from  L. 
oanorum.  For  a  =  ch  see  4  laS. 
Chancre  is  a  doublet  of  cancrc,  cancer.— 
Der.  chancneox. 

CHANDELLE,  sf.  a  candle ;  from  L.  oan- 
delsv.  Foro  =  c*see  |n(S;  for  strengthen- 
ing of  1  by  reduplication  see  §  157. — Der. 
chandelier,  chandeleat,  the  feast  of  candles 
(oandelae).  Chandeleur  represents  the 
Lit.  oandelamm  in  the  phrase  'festa  S. 
Mariac  candelsrum./  or,  more  exactly,  it 
represents  a  missing  form  oaudelorum,  for 
-arum  makes -aire,  while  -orum  makes  -cur. 

CHANFREIN,  sm.  chamfron,  armour  for  a 
horse's  head.     Origin  unknown. 

CHANGER,  va.  to  change,  exchange,  barter; 
from  LowL.oambiare*,  in  the  Lex  Salica, 
der.  from  the  form  oambire*.  in  Apnleius. 
This  word  is  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ([  10), 
cp.  Cambas,  a  name  of  the  Gaulish  Mer- 
cury. Cambisre  becomes  changer  by 
consoniti cation  of  ia  into  ja  (see  abriger 
and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  65)  and  tall  of  b  (see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  81).  For  0=ch  see  5  ia6. 
We  find  m  =  ri  in  Lat.  tamdin  or  tandin, 

red,  for  quem,  tarn, 'rem.  In  French 
also:— (I)  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in 
roatta.MKe;  mappa,«a#*;  mespilutn, 
nefie.  Natta  and  nespilum  are  found 
also  in  i  -  Lat.  (a)  In  the  middle  of 
words,  most  often  when  m  is  blunted  by 
being  in  contact  with  another  consonant. 


nmjatus*  conge;  pum 
Also  in  dama.  dtiine;  co 
comilabli.     (3)  At  the  e 


oieum,  man,  etc.  See  also  §  160.— 
•hangs  (verbal  subst.),  lethanger, 
ihangc,  (changer,  changzai,  changeme 
CHANOINE,  sm.  a  canon;  from  L.  Ml 
tors.  This  word,  accented  on  the  o, 
according  to  rule  (see  §  51),  lost  its 


o  =  e*   s 


CHANSON,  sf.  a  song;  ft 

For  Q-tAsee  $  I»6;   for  -Mare  — 
%  l6^.  =  De;.  chanson 


CHA  NT—CHARDON. 


8] 


CHANT,  am.  •  long,  chant ;  from  L.  oantus. 
For  o-ci  set  §  116. 

CHANTEAU,  im.  a  cantle,  hunch.  O.  Fr. 
chaatel,  from  L.  ounfellus  *,  dim.  of  oan- 
tua  +  (a  corner).  For  -bIIub ■won  sec 
§  aSa;  lot  o-tA  tM  5  i»6. 

CHANTEPLEURE,  sf.  a  long  funnel,  tap. 
See  efuouir  and  pteurer. 

CHANTF.R,  va.  to  sing;  from  L.  cant-are. 
For  o-ck  see  §  136.  — Der.  rias/eur 
(of  which  the  doublet  ii  cAoriti),  c&nleule, 
dfeAanrer.  eAaufonner,  chanltrcUe. 

CHANTIER.  mm.  ■  yard,  timber-yard,  8tc. ; 
from  L.  oanterium  *,  a  beam  of  strong 
wood.  For  o-eft  see  |  laG;  for  e  =  ic 
we  {  56- 

CHANTRE,  sm.  a  linger,  chanter ;  from  L. 
cantor.  This  word,  being  proncd.  ofintor, 
was  contrd.  according  to  role  (5  51)  into 
eant*r,  changing  0  into  eh;'  ice  S  116. 
Ckantrt  (from  the  nom.  cantor)  is  a  dou- 
blet of  chanteur  (from  the  ace.  aantorem). 

CH  ANVRE,  sm.  hemp ;  from  L.  cannabis. 
Cana(ft)bis,  contrd.  according  to  rale 
(5   51)   into    cann'bis,    ought  to  have 


patois,  and  doubtless  existed  in  O.  Fr.  The 
intercalation  of  an  t,  whence  chanvri,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  a  few  words,  at  in  funda, 
jrande;  encaustum.  eacrt,  Sec  See  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  So.  Cp.  the  early  form  reges- 
trnm  for  regestnm. 

tChsofl,  sm.  chaot;  the  L  chaofl. — Dei. 
cAaofiqoe. 

CHAPE,  tf.  a  cope;  from  L.  oappa  (a hooded 
cloak,  in  Isidore  of  Senile).  For  e=c* 
see  5  1)6-  PP  become!  p,  as  in  cuppa, 
to*pe;      lappa,     tape;    pnppis,    poupt; 

'  stuppa  *,  gjoupt.  And  we  also  find  tbe 
form  oapft  beside  oappa  in  certain  Lat. 
document*.  —  Der.  chaperon,  chapciu 
(O.  Fr.  chapel,  properly  a  little  chape).  For 
-el— eau  ice  6  aSi.  From  the  O.  Fr.  form 
came  a  dun.  ckapdei,  a  little  head-drew, 
consisting  usually  of  a  crown  of  flowers. 
Rousard,  speaking  of  a    maiden    watering 

noces  propose  Dt  t'en  /aire  tin  chapelet. 
Tbe  chapelet  dt  rosts,  a  chaplet  of  roses 
placed  on  the  statues  of  the  Virgin, 
shortly  called  a  rosatre,  or  rosary,  came 
later  to  mean  a  tort  of  chain,  to  help  in 
counting  prayers,  made  of  threaded  beads, 
which  at  first  were  made  to  resemble  the 
rotes  in  the  Madonna's  chapleti.    Another 


deriv.  of  capo*  it  the  dim.  oapelLs,  which 
from  the  7th  cent,  has  meant  a  chapel: 
originally  oapalla  was  the  sanctuary  in 
which  lay  the  oappa,  or  cope  of  S.  Martin, 
and  thence  it  came  to  mean  any  sanctuary 
containing  relics. 

CHAPE AU,  sib.  a  hat.  See  chape.- -Da. 
thaptHa  (from  O.  Fr.  chapel). 

CHAPELAIN,  sm.  a  chaplain.     See  ehapeiU. 

CHAPELER,  vs.  to  chip,  rasp,  bread  ;  from 
Low  L.  onpellaie*  frequent,  of  eapularH. 
For  o-eS  tee  $  lib*.  The  atonic  e  is  pre- 
served by  the  duplication  of  the  1. — Del. 
chapelmc. 

CHAPELET,  ™.  a  chaplet.     See  thape. 

CHAPELLE,  if.  1  chapel.     See  chape.— Der. 

CHAPERON,  an.  a  hood.     See  chape.— Der. 

CHAPITEAU.tm.  a  capital,  top,  cap.     O.  Fr 

chapilel,  from  L.  oapitaUnm.  For  c-cA 
see  5  136  ;  for  -ellum  =  -*inj  see  |  381. 

CHAPITRE,  sm.  a  chapter.  O.  Fr.  chapille, 
from  L.  aapitulnm.  Oaplt(u)lom.,  con- 
tracted by  rule  (see  j  51)  into  oapit'lum. 
becomes  chapttre  by  changing  (1)0  into  eh, 
tee  5  136 ;  (a)  1  into  r,  see  $  157.— Der. 
ehapitm  (to  reprimand  in  full  chapter). 
Chapiirer  it  a  doublet  of  capilidtr,  q.  t. 

CHAPON,  sm,  a  capon ;  from  L.  caponem. 
r  o  =  ti  see  5  1  afi  ;  and  for  -onem  =  -o* 
-  $  131.     Its  doublet  is   capon,   q.  r. — 

CHAQUE,  adj.  each.  O.  Fr.  chasatie,  from 
L.  quisque  :  for  letter-changes  see  chacui. 

CHAR,  sm.  a  car,  chariot;  from  h.  carrot. 
For  o-cA  see  5  136.  —  Der.  chania, 
Tiarroyer,  efamette,  efcinon,  chariot. 

f  Charade,:/  a  charade  ;  awordofProv. 
origin  (5  34),  introd.  during  the  18th  cent, 
from  Pro».  eharrada.  For  Pro*,  -ode  see 
I  MI. 

CHARANQON,  tm.   a   weevil.     Origin   un- 

CHARBON,  sm,  coal;  from  L.  aarbonam. 

For  o-ch  tee  $  136.    Chorion  is  a  doublet 
of  earbone, — Der.  cherbonna,  charbonaia, 
charbonnic  (of  which  carbonade,  q.  v.,  is 
the  doublet),  charbonm&rc. 
CHARCUTIER,  sir.  a  pork-butcher.     Chair- 

a  seller  of  cooked  meat,  as  opposed  to  a 
butcher,   who  sells  ft  raw.    See  chair  and 
cvsre. — -Der.  chareuttrit,  eharculer. 
CHARDON,  sm.  a  thistle;    from  oardnus, 
through  a  supposed  01 


$2 


CHARGER — CHASSIS. 


—  ch  see  5  1 16  ;  for  lots  of  the  ft  see  5  53. 
— Der.  chardonneret,  a  goldfinch  ;  O.  Ft. 
chordoma,  properly  a  bird  which  haunts  the 
thistle  At  a  connrmation  of  this  origin 
wc  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  Latins 
similarly  called  the  bird  carduelia,  from 
oarduus,  and  the  Greeks  ijawSU  from 
fijcatOot ;  and  lastly,  the  Germans  call  it 
disulfink,  the  thistle-finch.  See  %  15. 
CHARGER,  va.  to  load,  charge.  Sp.  cergar. 
It.  cancan,  from  L.  oaxrioaie  *,  used  by 
id.'     Carr(!E)o&ra 


contrd., 


,   (« 


5  51),  into  oar'care.  The  Glosiei  of 
Reichenau  (8th  cent.)  have  *  <inerati--= 
careati.'  Oaroare  became  charger  by 
changing  (I)  the  initial  0  into  eh,  ice  § 
u6;  (i)ro  into  rg,  see  5  129.  It  is  a  dou- 
blet of  cargtar,  q.  y Der.  charge  (rerbal 

subsl.),  cAorgraient,  dicharger.  taichargir, 

CHARIOT,  im.  a  wagon.  An  irregular  form, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  derivatives  of 
char  which  is  not  formed  with  rr.  Charretti, 
charrier,  ckarrue,  See.  hare  all  the  doable  r. 
The  £  it  also  unusual ;  the  Berry  patois 
haa  eharole.     See  char. 

CHARITE,  i/.  charity;  from  L.  earitatem. 
For  o  =  c*  see  §  ia6;  for  -atem--e  see 
i  330.  Note  the  unusual  retention  of 
atonic  i.  which  is  lost  in  its  doublet  cherie, 
q.v. — Der.  cAari/able. 

CHARIVARI,  on.  a  mock  serenade.    Origin 

t  Charlatan,  sm.  charlatan,  quack ; 
introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.  ciarlalano 
CI  *5)- — Der.  eharlaumismc. 

CHARME.  an.  the  hornbeam ;  in  the  Berry 
patois  charm;  It,  tar/mo;  from  L.  carpi- 
mil.  Cai(pI)no>  is  contrd.  according  to 
™'r  (!)  51)  into  oarp'nuH,  thence,  by 
loss  of  p  (Htst.  Oram.  p.  81)  to  Oftr'nus, 
whence  eharmt  by  changing  (1)  o  into  eh 
(see  J  136);  (3)  n  into  m,  a  rare  change 
(see  5  163}. — Der.  charmoit. 

CHARME,  sm,  a  charm,  enchantment;  from 
L.  carmen.  For  e-e*  see  §  i»6.— Dei. 
eharmtt,  charnant. 

CHARNEL,  adj.  carnaL     See  chair. 

CHARNIER,  jib.  a  larder.  See  chair.  Char- 
nitr  ii  a  doublet  of  earnier. 

CHARNU,  adj.  fleshy,  brawny.     See  chair. 

CHARNIERE,  j/.  a  hinge;  from  L.  ear- 
dln&ria,  der.  from  oardinem.  Card- 
(I)niriav,  contrd.  according  to  rule  (see 
I  51)  into  card'naria,  thence  into  car'- 
uaria,  by  losi  of  d  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  81) 
becomes    charniirt    by    changing    (1)    o 


e£  1 


e  S  136;  (3)  - 


CHAROGNE,  sf.  carrion.  See  chair.  Char- 
ognt  is  a  doublet  otcarogni. 

CHARPENTIER,  sm.  a  carpenter ;  from  L. 
carpentarhus,  which  is  properly  a  cart- 
wright  or  wheelwright,  for  which  expansion 
of  meaning  see  §  13,  For  o-eA  see 
5  136;  for -orftuj --ier  see  §  198.— Der. 
cAorpmfer,  charptnlt  (verbal  subst.). 

CHARPIE,  if.  lint,  a  panic,  subst.  (see  $  188) 
of  O.  Fr.  verb  active  charpir;  from  L. 
(larpSre.  Foro— ch  see  §  116;  for  e»  =  i 
see  S  59. 

CHARRETTE,  if.  a  cart.  See  char.— Der. 
clflrrtfier,  charrelie. 

CHARRIER,  i-n.  to  cart,  carry.     See  char. 

CHARROYER,  va.  to  cart,  carry.  See  char. 
—Der.  charroi  (verbal  subst.). 

CHARRUE.Y.  a  plough ;  from  L.  aarruoa. 
For  a  — eh  see  {  126;  for  -uea  =  .-m  see 
I* 

CHARTE,  sf.  a  charter,  charlulary;  from 
L.  oharta.  Cliarta,  being  really  proncd. 
carta,  afterwards  became  chant  by  re- 
turning from  0  to  ck  ;  see  5  1.36.  CharU 
is  a  doublet  of  carte,  q.  t. 

CHARTRE,  sf.  a  charter;  from  L.  ormr- 
tnla,  dim.  of  chart*  (tee  charu).  Ch&r- 
tuU,  after  being  regularly  contrd.  (J  Si) 
into  ohart'lrs,  became  chartrt  by  1  —  r,  see 
~         chartriec    (of    which    the 


oublet 


CHARTRE, 

For  o'*;**  see  i   1; 

es  fr  by  change  of  c 


v.). 


L.   i 


CHASSE,  sf.  a  shrine,  reliquary;  from  L: 
capaa.  For  e  =  ch  see  §  1  sfi  ;  for  ps  =  is 
see  g  168  and  caitse. — Der.  chums,  cu- 
chdaei. 

CHASSE,  sf.  chase,  hunting,  rerbal  subst.  of 

CHASSER,  va.  to  hunt,  chase;  from  L.  oap- 
tiare*.  deriv.  of  onptara,  which  has 
taken  the  senseof 'toehase' inlateLat.  In 
Properties  '  captare  feral '  is  used  in  the 

{I>6;  for  tiare  ^sser  sec  agencer;  for  as- 

chasse.  cAosseur,  chatttreae,  pouichasstr. 

CHASSIE,  sf.  blear-eyedness.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  chatsieax. 

CHASSIS,  sm.  a  frame,  sash,  chase.    Sa  chain 


CHASTE — CHAUSSE-TRAPE. 


CHASTE,  adj.  chaste ;  from  L.  cartas.  For 
o-ift  tee  i  136. — Der.  chasteti  (of  which 
the  O .  Fr.  doublet  was  chastit). 
CHASUBLE,  1/  a  chasuble;  from  L.  casi- 
bttloi»,  dim.  of  oaanla,  which  is  n:ed  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  for  a  mantle.  Casibnla  * 
or  cmrnbula  *,  contrd.  regularly  (5  51) 
into  casub'la,  became  chasuble  bj  changing 
Qinto  c\  (see  j  1  =  6). 
CHAT,  sm.  a  cat;  from L. oatnfl *  (Iiidore  of 
Seville).  For  o-c*  tee  S  u6.~ Der. 
ekaloyei  (to  change  colour  like  a  cat'i  eye : 
those  precious  (tones  which  jewellers  call 
cat's  eyes  are  picrres  chatoyantes),  chatte- 
mite  (from  chattt  and  ™"(e,  L.  mltU), 
cia«*peIonse  ('  the  furry-cat,'  from  chnltt 
and  poilut,  a  Norman  name,  whence  Engl. 
caterpillar). 
CHaTAIGNE,  sf.  a  chestnut,  O.  Fr.  chas- 
laigne,  from  L.  castanSu.  For  0  =  ch  see 
$  136 ;  for  a  =  oi  see  54 ;  far  -nea  — -gm 
see  144;  for  loss  of  ■  see  §  148. — Der. 
chataigniti,  chataigncnic. 
CBATEAU,™.acaitle.  O.  Fr.  chasm,  from 
L.  caatelluut.  For  -allum  :=  -aw  see 
§  38a ;  for  a  =  ch  tee  }  136;  for  loss  of  a 
see  I  148.  Ckaltav  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr. 
caslil.  —  Dec  (from  O.  Fr.  cAii/e/)  cAtW- 
aine,  chattlerie,  etuittlet. 
CHAT-HUANT,  sm.  the  screech-owl;  ini7th 
cent,  chahvan  in  Menage,  ehauhan  and 
chouhan  in  the  Anjon  patois ;  in  the  lfith 
'     " "        '      "'  "s  the 

.1  call 


n  Rom 


Ckoua 


real  form  of  the  word  (naturalists  i 


the    i 


middle-* 


Of  Celtic  origin ;  ckouhan  or  chahvan  a  m 
fact  the  Bret,  iaoucm ;  the  Norm.  Fr.  has 
dropped  the  first  syllable,  and  is  huain, 
kuaiti,  an  owl.  Chal-huant  is  a  corruption, 
arising  from  an  entirely  raise  derivation, 
from  chat  and  hvtr,  (i.e.  a  howling-cat). 
See  also  ehouelti. 

CHAtIER,  va.  to  chastise.  O.  Fr.  chastier, 
from  L.  caatig&re.  For  loss  of  jr  see 
§  131 ;  for  o=eA  see  $  116  ;  for  loss  of  a 
§  148.— Der.  chatiioeat. 

CHATON,  sm.  a  bezel.  O.  Fr.  chasten, 
originally  eastan,  from  Germ,  hasten  (5  10). 

CHATOUILLER,  va,  to  tickle ;  from  a  sup- 
posed L.  oatuliare*  (der.  from  oatillire). 
For  o  =  t«  see  |  116  ;  for  u  —  on  see  §  go; 
for  Hi  =  ill  see  ail.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  most  doubt  fqL— Der.  eiarouiT/sment. 

CHATOYER,  va.  to  sparkle,  change  in  hue. 
See  chat. 

CHATRER,  va.  to  castrate,  geld.  O.  Fr. 
chattrtr,  from  L.  cas  trfire.     For  0  =  e*  see 


i  116;  for  lass  of  s  tee  5  I48.— Der. 
:hatri  (of  which  the  doublet  is  castrat). 

CHATTEM1TE,  sf.  a  demure-looking  person. 
See  filar. 

CHAUD,  adj.  warm.  O.  Fr.  chald,  It.  caldo, 
from  L.  oaldus,  which  was  used  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  oalidus,  as  is 
seen  in  Quinctilian,  i.  6,  "Sed  Augustus 
quoque  in  epistolis  ad  Caium  Caesarem 
scriptis,  emendat  quod  is  dicere  oalidurn 
quam  oaldum  malit  :  non  quia  illud  non 

ck  see  I  146;  for  eJ  =  au  see  %  157. — Der. 
echauder,  i&chand. 
CHAUDIERE,  «/.  a  copper  ;  from  L.  cslda- 
ria :  ■  Vasa  oaldarlft '  is  used  by  Vitruvins. 
For   o-th   set    J    136;    for    al  =  au   see 

chavdroa  (O.  Fr.  chaudartm,  der.  from 
chattaeTt,  anotherform  of  chavdiere.  Simi- 
larly in  Sp.  caldiron  is  deriv.  from  caldtra). 

CHAUDRON,  sm.  a  caldron,  kettle.  See 
•■udiere. — Der.  eAouoVonnier. 

CHAUFFER,  va.  to  warm,  heat.  Prov.  cat- 
far.  It.  caltfart,  from  calefar-e*,  contrd. 
form  of  oalefaoepo.  For  loss  of  6  (car- 
fare) see  %  5a;  foro^cA  see  §  126";  for 
al-ou  see  §  157.— Der.  chauff,  (verbal 
subst.),  thaufftge,  chauffbh,  chauffereUc. 
chovjfem,  ichavffer,  richaugir. 

CHAULER,  va.  to  lime,  steep  in  lime-water. 
See  clou*. — Der.  chaulige. 

CHAUME.  sm.  »  stalk,  haulm  ;  from  L.  cala- 
mus, which  it  written  aalmna  in  a  docu- 
ment dated  a.d.  671.  Cal(a|mns,  contrd. 
regularly  (§  51)  into  cal'mus,  became 
chaume  by  changing  □  into  eh,  see  5  1  26 ; 
and  al  into  ok,  see  5  157.— Der.  cioumiire, 
chaumine,  chaumei. 

CHAUSSE,  sf.  a  shoulder-knot.    See  chavsssr. 


Prov.  causada,  Sp.  calzada,  from  L.  oal- 
ciata*  (sc.  via)  properly,  a  road  made 
with  lime.  Calcdata  is  from  calcem. 
For  a  =  ck  see  §  136:  for  al  =  ou  see 
§  157;  for  oi— si  see  agtnter;  for-ata=> 

CHAUSSER,  va.  to  put  on  (shoes  or  stock- 
ings) ;  from  L.  oalaeaxe.  For  a—ch  see 
5  126;  for  al^=au  see  agntau  ;  force^is 
see  agenctr. — Der.  clausses  (verbal  sf.  pi.), 
caOHisette,  eAoussoo  (of  which  the  doublet 
is  caltfo/i),  chaussote,  afohausses,  dechaux, 
cAousss-trape  (properly  a  snare,  trap,  which 
shoes  the  foot). 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE,  sf.  a  caltrop,  trap.  See 
chausstr  and  trappt. 


«4 

CHAUVE,  adj.  bald;  from  L.  oalvna.  Foi 
0  =  cA  see  |  ia6;  fbi  ftl  =  aii  see  5  157. 
— Der.  iAauw-jouris  (a  bit),  10  railed  be- 
cause its  wings  hive  no  feathers.  The 
Glasses  of  Rekhenau  (8th  cent.)  hart 
'  Vespertiliones  —  oalvos  serines.' 

CHAUVE-SOURIS,  sin.  a  bit.     See  ehauve 


CHAUX, sf.  lime.    Prov.  adz.  It.  tola,  froi 

L.  oftloom.     For  a-  ch  see   %   is6  ;    fi 
al  =  o«  tec  I  157. 

CHAVIRER,  una.  to  capsize,  upset;  froi 
tkapvirtr,  properly  to  turn,  or  be  turned,  nj 
side  down ;  from  vinr  (q.y.)  and  chap  (froi 
I,  caput).      Fore— c*  see  5  116. 

fGhebec,  sm.  >  three -mailed  vessel  with 
oars;  from  It.  zambecco  (§  15). 

CHEF,  sm.  a  head,  chief ;  originally 
in  «n  roiiure-chef ;  from  L.  cap 
o-eisce  §  116;  for  a  —  f  see  §  54.  p  has 
here  become/  after  having  passed  from  p 
through  b  to  tr  (J  ill),  and  then  by 
strengthening  vinto/(5  14*),  as  is  shown 
by  Low  Lat.  cabo  (for  (input),  and  loth- 
cent.  Fr.  chevt.  Chtf  is  a  doublet  of  cap, 
q.  v, — Der.  arAroer  (q.  v.),  cAeuet  (the 
'  head  '  of  a  bed),  chef-Wen. 

dlfilidolne,  sf.  celandine ;  from  L.  L.  oheli- 
doniiim*,theGr.xe*''*"°>'>swallow-wort. 

CHEMIN,  ins.  a  way,  road.  Prov.  camln.  It. 
camminn,  from  Late  L.  oaminus*  found 
in  6th -cent,  documents  (chiefly  Spanish)  in 
sense  of  a  road.  Littre  holds  that  the 
original  of  the  word  is  not  this  late 
adopted  Lit.  form,  but  Kymr.  caman,  a  way, 
from  cam,  a  step  (j  19).  For  o  =  cA  see 
5  I16;  for  »=■«  see  §  54. — Der.  chtminct, 
achimi'ier. 

CHEMTNEE,  sf.  a  chimney.  It.  camminata, 
from  L.  caminuta*,  a  participial  deriv.  of 
oaminus.  used  by  Vitravius  for  >  chimney. 
ForO-cA  -  - 


CBA  OVE—CHER. 


•t* 


CHEMISE,  s/,  a  shirt,  shift;  from  L.  Camilla, 
Paulus,  the  abbreviaior  of  Festus,  says: 
'  SnPFARus,  vest imcn turn  lineum  quod 
Oamlsia,  dicitur.'  For  a=ch  see  5  136; 
for  a  -  =  c  sec  1  54. — Der.  cAmsisette. 

CHENAL,  sm.  a  channel ;  from  L,  pagUsHl 
For  o  —  eA  see  5  taG;  for  am  sec  5  5- 
Another  f  rm  of  this  wor  is  cMntau  (fc 
al-iau    see     §    aSa).    It  is  a  doublet  of 

tChenapau,  sns.  a  scamp,   blackg 


introd.  towards  end  of  17th  cent,  by  tha 
Germ,    wars,     from     Germ,     sthnapphahn 

(M7>- 

IHtNE,  tm.  an  oak.  O.  Fr.  ehesne,  from  L. 
ottsnuB*  (—an  oak  in  a  Chartnlary  of 
a.d.  508).  For  o-eA  see  $  116;  for  n  =  c 
see  I  54;  for  loss  of  a  see  f  148.  The 
form  oaJmua  is  a  transformation  of  the 
regular  cjueroinus  (quero'nuji)  by  chang- 
ing ro  into  ra,  a(foto-sseeSiao):thii 
rs-B  is  found  in  Fr.  in  dorsum,  dos,  etc. 
(5  154),  and  also  in  Lat.    The  Roman* 


CHENET, 


im.     Even  iutrosus  is  found  for 
is  in  an  inscription  (Ocelli,  14034). 

-c  see  car.— Der.  ckem.it. 

m.  a  dog,  andiron.     O.  Fr.  dum 

CHENEVIS,  ins.  bempteed ;  from  L.  oanna- 
bisiurn.*,  derir.  of  cannabis.  For  e»«A 
tee  i  iiG;  for  a— 1  see  §  54;  for  b  =  n 

see  avatu  and  %  113;  for  -latum  —  -it  tee 
5  314. — Der.  eAtnmete,  ckhtttrotte, 

CHF.NIL,  sm.  a  kennel;  from  L.  oanlle*, 
place  where  dogs  arc  kept.  OanIIe  it 
from  canlB,  like  equile  from  equns, 
agnite  from  agnut,  etc.  For  e— eA  see 
5  la6;  for  a— ■  see  §  54. 

CHENILLE,  sf.  a  caterpillar;  from  L.  oani- 
ofilo,  a  name  drawn  from  a  fancied  likeness 
of  the  head  of  certain  caterpillars  to  that  of 
a  little  dog.  This  etymology  it  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  caterpillar  has  in  many 
idioms  received  the  name  of  other  animals ; 
at  in  Milanese  eagnon  ( ■=»  a  little  dog) :  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  it  is  called  galtola  (1 
little  cat).  In  Normandy  it  it  called  chain 
ftloust,  the  shaggy  cat.  In  Kent  there  are 
caterpillars  called  hop-dogs  and  hop-cats. 
The  Portuguese  call  it  lagarta  (a  Kurd). 
For  o  =  eA  see  §  1»6;  for  a  =  «  see 
$  54;  for  -inula  =  -illi  see  j  257, 
Chrnllh  is  a  doublet  of  tamevU. — Der. 
6chtniUtI. 

CHENU,  adj.  hoar-headed ;  from  L.  Oimiitus. 
deriv.  of  conn*.  For  e— eA  see  %  116; 
for  a— *  see  §  54;  for  -Titos —  -« tee  §  101. 

CHEPTEL,  sir.  leased- out  cattle.  Pror. 
capiat,  from  L.  capitals.  Oap(I)tate, 
contrd.  regularly  (see  $  51)  into  oap'tale, 
becomes  ckepiel;  for  oa  =  tSr,  see  55  116 
and  54;  for  -ale=-si  tee  5  191.  Cktpal 
it  a  doublet  of  captel,  capitale. 

CHER,  adj.  dear  ;  from  L.  earns.  For  0= 
c*  see  5  ra6;  for  a  =  «  tea  |  54.— Der. 
chh-\t,  ch  erement . 


CHERCHER — CHE VBL URE. 


CHERCHEK,  va.  to  seek.  Prov.  eercar.  It. 
cercart,  from  L.  ciroare,  used  by  Proper- 
tius  for  to  wander  hither  and  thither.  For 
0-ot  see  5  126;  for  i  =  «  see  $  73; 
for  are  =  ej  see  §  163. — Der.  chtrcheat, 
lechercher,  tzcherche. 

CKERE,  if.  cheer,  good  fare  ;  from  L.  oara*, 
a  face,  countenance,  first  used  by  Corippus, 
a  tith-cent.  poet,  in  his  Paaeg.  ad  Justinuro: 
'  Postqoam  venere  verendam  Cfesaris  ante 
caram.'     Fair*  bonne  thirt  took  its  pre- 


a  fact . 

Patella's  lines.  Que  ressemblez-vaus  bitn  it 
tftere  El  du  tout  &  ventre  feu  fere.     For 
c-cfcseeS  136;  for  a  =  .  see  $  54, 
CHERIR,    i/a.    to    cherish.      See    ehtr.— 
Der.  cJWrissable,  axkirir,  zensherir,  suren- 


'E,  if.  deamess,  high  price  i  from  L. 
Carl  tat  em,  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  %  53)  into  oar'tatem,  becomes 
ckerti  by  a  —  ck,  see  §  lafij  a=«  see 
5  54  :  -fttem  =  HJ,  see  I  330. 

Cherabln,  ™.  a  cherub;  from  eccles.  L. 
cherubim,  the  Hcbr.  plur.  of  cherub 
(U°>- 

CHETIF,  adj.  poor,  mean,  bad;  in  13th 
cent.  £Aoi'fi/(Joinville),  in  nth  cent,  caitif 
(Chanson  de  Roland)  ;  It.  cattiva  ;  from  L. 
eatptavus,  captive,  in  Class.  Lit.,  but  used 
in  sense  of  ehetif,  mean,  poor-looting,  in 
Imperial  times,  as  we  see  in  the  Mathesis 
of  Firmicus  Maternus,  vrii.  24,  a  treatise  on 
astrology  written  by  this  Christian  contro- 
versialist, who  was  a  contemporary  of  Con- 
stantino, and  died  about  a.d.  436  :  'Vice- 
sima  pars  Sagittarii,  si  in  horoscopo  in- 
Tenta  fnerit,  homines  facit  nanos,  glbbosos, 
oaptivog,  ridiculosque.'  How  then  has  the 
word  passed  from  its  proper  Lit.  sqise  of 
'  captive '  to  that  of  '  mean  '  and  '  weak '  1 
A  parallel  Fr.  metaphor  will  help  to  explain 
it :  the  word  chartre,  which  properly  means 
a  prison,  is  also  said  in  the  Diet,  de 
1'Academic  Francaise  to  signify  the  mesen- 
teric phthisis  to  which  children  are  liable ; 
the  phrase  vn  infant  est  en  eharlrt  being 
sued  for  a  child  attacked  by  this  malady. 
Popular  superstition,  in  its  faith  in  fairies 
and  evil  spirits,  likened  consumption  to  a 
mysterious  prison-house  in  which  the  sick 
person  is  held  captive  till  he  dies  by  an 
invisible  hand :  and  thus  the  sick  person, 
the  ehetif,  is  the  'captive'  of  that  fatal 
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malady.  The  L.  captivua  having  thus 
this  double  signification,  handed  it  down  to 
the  Romance  languages:  thus  It.  cailivo 
is  both  '  captive '  and  '  bad.'  O.  Fr.,  richer 
and  fuller  than  the  modem  language,  gave 
to  the  word  chitif  both  senses ;  as  we  see  in 
Joinville  that  St.  Louis  delivered  Ira  ckitifi 
(i.e.  the  Christian  'captives'  of  the  Sara- 
cens). Modem  Fr.  restricts  the  meaning 
to  poor,  bad.  CaptivTiH  becomes  caitif 
by  final  v-/  (5  14a),  by  pt  =  <  (5  l68>, 
and  by  a-ai  (5  54).  Cai/i/<introd.  into 
England  by  the  Normans  in  the  form 
caitiff)  becomes  in  the  lath  cent,  ckaitif 
by  O-CA  (|  116),  in  the  13th  cent,  ehetif 
by  ai-rf  (§  103).  Chitif  is  a  doublet 
of  captif. 
CHEVAL,  sm.  a  horse ;  from  L.  cabaUos. 
For  o-ch  see  5  126;  for  a  =  esee  $  54; 
for  b  —  v  see  j  1 1 3. — Der.  chevalin,  cht- 
uofer,    cktvaltt,    dim.     of     cheval :     the 

CHEVALIER,  sm.  a  knight ;  from  L.  cabal- 
larina*  used  by  Isidore  ofSevilleas  =  alaris 
eques.  For  a  =  ch  see  %  126;  for  a  —  a 
see,  5  54;  for  b-vtee  (  113;  for  -arioa 
=  -»r  see  5  IcjS.  Chevalier  is  a  doublet  of 
cavalier,  q.  v. — Der.  chevalctle  (of  which 
the  doublet  is  cavalerit),  chenalikre,  cheval- 
eresque  (a  word  formed  after  It.  cavalier- 
<«o). 

CHEVANCE,  if.  property,  fortune;  a  word 
somewhat  out  of  use,  yet  a  good  one  and 
still  available  :   from  chef.  q.  v. 

CHEVAUCHER,  in.  to  ride.  O.  Fr.  cheval- 
chtr.  It.  eavalcare,  Sp.  cabalger,  from  L. 
oaballioare*.  We  find  in  the  Salic  Law, 
tit.  35,  '  Si  quis  caballam  sine  permissu 
domini  sui  ascendent,  el  torn  oabalUca- 
verit.'  Caballloare,  contrd.  regularly 
(see  §  53)  into  oabal'care,  becomes  che- 
vauthtr  by  Ba.  —  che,  see  §§  116  and  54; 
b  =  v,  see  J  113;  al=o»,  see  |  157.— 
Da.chevauch&e  (whose  doublet  it  cavalcade, 
q.  r). 

CHEVELU,  adj.  long-haired.     See  ehtvtu. 

CHEVELURE,  tf.  head  of  hait,  hair.  O.  Fr. 
chevelturt.  It.  capeilatura,  from  L.  oapilla- 
tura*.  used  by  S.  Augustine,  der.  from 
oapUlum.  The  i  in  late  Lat.  becomes  e 
(5  71)  whence  oapoUatura,  which  having 
regularly  lost  its  medial  t  (see  $  117) 
becomes  chtvelurt ;  for  oa  —  ckt,  see 
H  136  and  54;  for  p  =  o,  see  ,  III;  for 
contraction  of  tU  into  u,  see  Hist.  Gram. 
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CHKVBT — CHIGNON. 


CHEVET,  im.  a  bed-bad.  See  chef.— Der. 
clmecier  (»  choir-master,  from  chtvt,  for- 
merly the  name  for  the  choir  of  a  church). 

CHEVETRE,  sm.  a  halter.  O.  Fr.  chevtsiri, 
Sp.  cabislro.  It.  capestra ;  from  L.  oaplB- 
tnrum.  For  o— eh  see  f  116;  for  a  =  e  see 
S  54!  fot  »■*  xe  *  »»S  for  '-*  «* 
§  72;  for  loss  of  ■  see  §  148,— Der. 
t'cachtvilm,  used  of  a  hone  which  catches 
its  leg  in  the  halter  (chevStre),  whence 
metaph.  to  get  entangled,  embarrassed. 

CHEVEU,  art.  a  hair.  O.  Ft.  ckrvil,  from  L. 
(japillum.    Foro=diiee  (  126";  fura-t 

«*  S  54J  f°r  P""  *™  S  •"  i  for  il=ri 

see  §  72;  for  el  — en  tee  §  28; 
(from  O.  Fr.  ehtvtl)  chtvdv,  ichevela 
(fc*«*au). 
CHEVILLE,  .-/.  a  peg,  pin.  It.  cavigli, 
from  L.  olftvicula*,  a  wooden  peg.  F< 
-Ionian  -ille  see  f  257;  for  a,  -  t  s. 
§  54.  Clavicula  ought  to  have  give 
clevillc;  bat  euphony  caused  a  dissimU; 
lion  (5  169);  which  led  to  the  reductio 
of  cl  into  c,  for  which  see  able;  forc=cl 
see  §  1 26.    Chtoille  is  1  doublet  of  clavicult, 

CHEVRE,  */.  a  she-goat ;  from  L.  oapra. 
For  0"ci  see  $  126;  fot  a  =  »  see  5  54  ; 
for  p  —  v  see  5  III,  —  Der.  chevrtav,, 
cAewette,  sieirr-on,  cAwier,  etwroter, 
ciewotin,  chevrotine  (buckshot,  shot  to 
shoot  goats  with). 

CHEVREFEUILLE,  sm.  honeysuckle;  from 
L.  oaprifoliiun.  For  the  changes  here 
tee  under  chivre  and  f mills. 

CHEVREUIL,  an.  a  roe,  roebuck ;  from  L. 
caprtsolus.  For  o=-ck  see  $  126;  for 
»— ■  see  I  54;  for  p  =  »  see  §  III; 
for  -eolul  = -(Kit  see  sEnJ  and  §  253. 
CAetrdiif  is  a  doublet  of  cabriolt. 

CHEVRON,  sm.  a  rafter;  from  L.  oapro- 
nam  *,  a  word  found  in  the  Glosses  of  Cassel 
(8th  cent.).  For  the  changes  of  letters  see 
chevrc,  For-onem  =  -o«see§23r.  Astothe 
transition  in  meaning  (5  13),  the  like  meta- 
phor existed  in  Lit.  The  Romans  called  a 
rafter  oapraolna  (a  little  goat). 

CHEVROTER,  m.  to  sing  tremulously  (like 
a  kid's  bleating).    See  them. 

CHEVROTINE,  j/.  buckshot.     See  chlvrt. 

CHEZ,  prtp.  at  the  house  of ;  from  L.  cae 
For  a  =  ck  see  $  126;  for  a  -*t  see  $  54 ; 
for    ■■!   see  §  149.     Ciez 
O.  Fr.   1   subst.    meaning  a 
Grand  Coutumier  speaks  of 


laid  jt  vais  a  chez  Gmiirr —  ■  Vado  ao 
casam  Walterii,'  to  Walter's  cottage  ;  or 
je  wens  dt  chei  Oauier.  But  this  dis- 
tinction speedily  shifted ;  the  phrase  a  ehex 
became  chez,  but  de  chez  remains,  and  bean 

originally  a  tubst.     See   §   13.     Chez  is  a 

Chicane,  sf,  chicanery,  sharp  practice ; 
another  example  of  those  changes  of  mean- 
ing noticed  in  %  13.  Before  being  used 
for  sharp  practice  in  lawsuits,  it  meant  a 
dispute  in  games,  particularly  in  the  game 


e  mall ; 


;i[ial!j  it 


it  the  . 


of  the  r 

Gr.  runtime*,  a  Word   of  Persian   origin. 

—Der.  chicaner. 
CHICHE,  sf.    chick-peas;    from    L.    oioer. 

For  o  =  c*  see  5  126. 
CHICHE,  adj.  niggardly  ;  from  L.  ciccum, 

that  which  Is  of  little  worth.     For  c  =  c* 

see  $  126;    for  00 -c*    sec   achtttr  and 

5  16S. 
CMcoree,  sf.  chicory  ;  in  16th  cent,  cicharec, 

CHIEN,  sm  a  dog:  from  h.  oania.  For 
O  —  ck  see  $  126;  for  a  —  it  see  $  54.— 
Der.  rAiome,  lAmet  (which  in  O.  Fr.  was 
chiiaati,  a  dog,  andiron,  so  called  because 
it  had  a  dog's  head  on  its  end :  in  Provence 
it  was  called  formerly  un  chant  cafuec,= 
chiia  difeu,  a  dog  which  guards  the  fire; 
in  Germ,  the  word  fistrboei  is  used  in  this 

CHIFFE,  1/.  a  rag.  Origin  unknown.— Der. 
ehijfbn,  rlijfbnnier,  chjffentj. 

CHIFFRE,  sm.  a  numeral,  digit,  figure.  O.  Fr. 
rifre.  which  in  early  O.  Fr.  meant  zero,  like 
Low  Lat.  oifra  ('oifra,  figura  nihih'  says 
the   Breviloquus)    a    word    of  Ar.    origin. 


like 


nany  n 


natical    t 


chez 


marchandist.      In   the    nth   cent,   people 


At.  fi/r  (§  30).  Chiffre  is 
a  doublet  of  ziro,  q.  v.  —  Der.  chiffra, 
Aiehigrct. 
CHIGNON,  sm.  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  cer- 
vical vertebra.  Buffon  often  speaks  of  U 
chignon  du  con  (byeitensionit  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  back  hair  of  a  lady  gathered  by 
a  riband  and  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
neck).  CAignon  in  its  proper  sense  was  in 
O.  Fr.  ehaignon,  originally  chaaignon,  from 
L.  eatenloriem'.  Ca(t)enionem  loses 
its  medial  t  regularly  (see  $  1 17),  and  be- 
comes ehaignon.  For  v  =  ch  tee  J  126; 
for  ni  =gn  see  eigogni  and  5  244.  Chignon 
is  a  doublet  of  chatnon,  q.  v. 


CBIMERE — CHOUETTE. 


Chim&re,  sf.  a  chimera;  from  L.  chimaeri. 

■ — Der.  ckimeriauc. 
Chimie,  1/ chemistry;  from  L.  chymia*. 

— Der.  eiimiqoe,  eiimiste. 
Chiller,  va.  to  colour,  dye  itnflj  etc.  to  re- 
semble Chinese  silks,  etc. ;   a  word  of  hist. 

origin  ($  33).— Der.  CWnois. 
tChiourme,    sf.  the  crew  of  a   galley, 

convicts ;    introd.    in   J.6th   cent,  from  It. 

ciurma  (6  35). 
CMpoter,  tm.  to  do  one's  work  carelessly, 

slowly.     Origin  unknown. 
Chique,   sf.  a  quid   (of  tobacco);    from 

the    same    root   with    chichi,    q.  r. —  Der. 

Chiquenande,   sf.   a    fillip.       Origin   nn- 

CbiFOgre,  sf.  (Med),  chiraga;  from  Gr. 
XepA-rpa. 

Chiromaneie,  sf.  chiromancy;  from  Or. 
}(fipo/mnrtla. 

Chirurgie,  s/.  surgery;  from  Gr.  xtipovpfta. 
— Der.  chirtirgiea  (of  which  the  doublet  it 
surgia). 

Chlore,  sm.  chlorine;  from  Or.  x**>P°'- — 
Der.  cMnrique,  chlorate,  eWorose  (a  disease 
which  gives  the  skin  a  greenish -yellow  tint), 
chloroform*  (compounded  of  chlorine  and 
formic  acid ;  stxfarmiqut). 

fOhOa.sni.  a  shock,  collision;   introd.  in 

16th  cent,  from  It.  ciocco  (§  15). 
tChocolat,  sm.  chocolate ;  in  17th  cent. 
chocolate,  introd.  in   1 6  th  cent,  from   Sp. 
chocolate  (J  36). 

CHCEUR,  *m.  a  chorus,  choir;  from  L. 
ohorus.  For  o-oju  tee  |  76".  Chaur  is 
a  doublet  of  chorus. 

CHOIR,  an.  to  fall.  O.  Pr.  chioir,  originally 
chaer  and  eadtr,  from  L.  oadlSre  by  chang- 
ing (1)  a  into  A.  W  {  Il6|  (a)  6  into 
m,  see  5  61 ;  (3)  by  losing  d,  see  §  lao; 
(4)  by  syrueretU  of  a-oir  into  oir.  The 
form  cheair  shows  that  the  accent  had 
been  shifted  in  the  Latin  word  from 
o&dere  to  coders ;  ofidora  would  have 
formed  chtdri,  chare ;  for  Sra  —  re,  as 
dicere,  dire  (§  a66),  while  ere  =. oir,  as 
habere,  ™»>  (j  163).  Just  as  oa(d)ere 
become*  efcWr,  ca(d)utus*  (for  panic, 
in  otn»  see  §  201)  produced  O.  Fr.  cki-ul, 
then  clai,  and  the  fern.  oa(dVuta  give 
ehi-ule,  then  chute,  now  a  subst.,  by  a 
change  considered  under  absmtte.  —  Der, 
cHoir,  ichair,  ifakoir;  chute,  Ttchute. 
CH01S1R,  va,  to  choose.  At  an  earlier  period 
it  signified  to  lee,  perceive :  in  the  middle 
ages  men  said  desa  tour  leguttteur  choisit 


nally  c, 


sir,  O.  Fr.  c 


■,  origi- 


word  of  Germ,  origin,  der.  from  Goth. 
haiisjan,  to  see,  examine  (5  20). — Der.  ckoix 
(verbal  subst.) 

fCholtira,  cm.  cholera,  a  Lat.  word  der. 
from  Or.  xo^p"-  Cholera  is  a  doublet  of 
calle,  coliri. — Der.  choleriqac. 

CHOMER,  ™.  to  be  without  work;  often 
written  chaumtr  in  16th  cent. :  it  means 
properly  'to  rest.'  Prov.  chauim  is  the 
time  when  flocks  rest.  This  word  is  der. 
from  medieval  Lat.  cauma.*,  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  signifies  the  time  of  day  when 
heat  is  too  great  for  work,  a  word  found 
in  sense  of  great  heat  in  St.  Jerome, 
Isidore  of  Senile,  and  Fortunatus.  This 
Lat.  oanma  represents  Gr.  .saSfia.  For 
Mi— 0  see  f  106;  for  a^ch  see  %  136. 
Chanter  is  a  dooblet  of  calmer,  q.  v.  It 
must  be  added  that  Littro  objects  to  this 
Origin,  on  the  ground  that  chaumtr,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  form  after 
L.  cauma.  is  not  met  with  till  (he  16th 
cent.,  chSmer  being  the  earlier.  He  inclines 
to  the  Celtic  choum,  to  cease,  desist  (S  19). 
— Der.  chSmtgt. 

CHOPE,  sf.  a  beer-glass ;  from  Qetm.  schoppm 
(§  »7).— Der.  eiopine. 

CHOPPER,  at.  to  stumble ;  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin,  from  Germ,  schupfe*  «  17). 

ffilioqusr.M,  to  strike,  knock.  Con- 
nected with  choc,  q .  v. 

CHOSE,  sf.  a  thing.  It.  cosa,  from  L.  MUM, 
which,  first  meaning  '  a  cause,'  came  in  the 
Lat.  of  the  later  Empire  to  mean  '  a  thing.' 
Hyginns  uses  oaojM  for  res;  Pliny  says 
'quaxn  ob  oansam1  for  'quam  ob  rem'; 
the  Reichenau  Glosses  (8th  cent.)  give  us 
'  reruru -oausarum.'  We  find  in  the  Lei 
Longobard.  'Quia  viri  isram  oauaam  taci- 
unt,  non  antem  mulieres.'  Causa  becomes 
chose  by  changing  (1)  0  into  ch,  see  §  126  ; 
(3)  an  into  0,  see  5  106.  CloM  is  a  doublet 
of  canst. 

CHOU,  sm.  a  cabbage.  O.  Fr.  chol,  from  L. 
oaulia.  Cnulln  becomes  chol  by  changing 
(»  o  lite  ri,  «[l*  (.)  .m  inl°  .. 
see  {  rofi.  Chol  becomes  chou  by  softening 
ol  into  ou,  see  i  158. 

CHOU  CAS,  sm.  a  daw,  jackdaw.     See  chat- 

hM 

t  Chouoroute,     s/.    sour-crout  ;     cor- 
ruption ofGerm.  sauerkraut,  introd.  through 
Alsace  (|  17). 
CHOUETTE,  sf.  an  owl,  owlet.    See  thai- 


CHOYBR CINOLER. 


CHOYER,  no.   to   pet,    cosset     Origin   nn- 

CHREME,    tm.    chrism;     from    eccles.    L. 

onrinma,     Gr.    ^fia/Ja.      For    i— ■    see 

$  7a  ;  for  lots  of  a  see  5  148. 
ChreBtomathle.  */  a  chrestonjathy,  selec- 

tion  of  pieces;  from  Gr.  xjHjaTotUiBua.. 
CHRETIEN,  adj.  christian  j  from  L.  ohria- 

tlanua.       For   -lanna  — -im    see    S  194; 

for    i  —  e   see    £    7a ;    for   loss    of    a    see 

i   148.     Chritim  ii  the  doublet  of  Swiss 

ctAm,  q.  v. 
CHRETIENTE.   tf.    Christianity;    from    L. 

ohriatianltatem,  which  is  contra,  rego- 

Urlj    (lee    {   53)   into   cnriatian'tatem, 

whence  chritimti  by  changing  (1)  ohriB- 

tian  into  chritiai  (q.r,);    (a)  -stem  into 

-t  (tee  S  330). 
CllXiBtianisme,  ™.  Christianity;  from  Gr. 

XpiGTtatto  pot. 
Chrome,  in.  chrome  ;  from  Gr.  XP&f*- 
Chromatlque.  adj.  chromatic ;  from  Gr. 

Xtwfutnmti. 
Chronique,    sf.    a    chronicle;    from    L. 

chronica. — Der.  throniaaear. 
Ciironique,  adj.  chrome;  from  L.  cbron- 


a  chronogram;  from 

Gr.  xp6rot  and  ypAtyttr. 
Chronologic,   sf.    chronology;    from   Gr. 

XpovoKofia. — Der.  chronologiqut. 
Chrono  metre,  sm.  a  chronometer;   from 

Gr.  xpofoi  and  phpar. 
Chrysftlide,  >/.  a  chrysalis ;  from  L.  chry- 

Chi*ysocale,  sm,  pinchbeck ;  a  word  nude 
up  of  two  Gr.  words  xfniaii  and  waAea. 

CHUCHOTER,  vn.  to  whisper;  an  onoma- 
topoetic  word;  see  5  34. — Der.  elncholi- 

CHL'T,  inter},  hush  I  an  onomatopoetic  word; 

««S34- 
CHUTE,  if.  fall;   panic,  subst.   (see  absovlt 

and  5  188)  o!  chair,  q.  v. 
Chyle,  ™.  chyle ;  from  Gr.  yvAoa. 
CI,  adv.  here.     See  iri. 
C1BLE,  ./  a  target.  Gener.  efb*.  from  Get. 

scheibi,  through  Alsat.  scMb  (j  37). 
Ciboire,    sm.    a   ciborium,   pyx ;    from   L. 

C1BOULE.  i/athalot;    from  L.  oaepnlla*. 

For  p  =  i  lee  a&fl/I«  and  S  ■"•;  for  U=ou 

see  5  00 ;  for  as  =  i  sec  §  104. 
Cicatrice,  sf.  a  tear;  from  L.  cicatricem. 


CIDRE,   ™.  cider.    O.  Fr.  tnftv,  from   L. 

aioera,  from  Gr.  aimoa.  Bioern.,  contrd. 
regularly  (5  5 1)  into  rdo'ra,  became  Bia'ra  by 
changing  soft  0  into  s  (see  §1  so.)  :  aia'ra  his 
regularly  intercalated  an  euphonic  dental  be- 
indjr  (<ee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73),  and 


'.  J"" 


.  (I., 


becomes  ladre  or  S.  Lasor  (Lui'r)  become] 

S.  Ludrt.    Sisdrc  becomes  sirfr*  (set  5  148), 

then  tidrt  (ice  J  lag). 
CIEL,  sm.  heaven ;   from  L.  coelum,  written 

oelom  by  the    Romans   themselves.      See 

|  105.     For  a=  i.  see  §  56. 
CIERGE,  an.  a  wax  candle ;  from  L.  oerena, 

from  nttra.    For  -Bun  —  -gt  see  £  27a  ;  for 

e-  =  i>iee  J56. 
+  Cigale,  sf.  a  cicala,  grasshopper;   from 

Prov.  cicala  ($  14),  which  from  L.  cdoa* 

dulo,  dim.  of  cicada. 
■1'Cigare,  sm.  a  cigar;    intrad  from  Sp. 

cigarro  '%  »6). — Der.  eiyorette. 
CIGOGNE,  */•  >  itork;   from  L.  cdooal*. 

For  a=£  lee  §  rag.     For  the  change  of  »i 

into  gn   before   a   vowel   see    5   344   and 

aragne.     Cigogai  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr. 

soigiu. 
C1GUE,  s/.  hemlock;  from  L.  cleat*.     For 

o  —  g  see  I  139;  for  -uta=--uc  tee  §  301. 
GIL,  am.  an  eyelash,  hair  of  eyebrows ;   from 

L.  rtflltun.     For  loss  of  final  syllables  see 

§  50. — Der.  ciiler  (whence  O.  Fr.  d&nfler, 

now  dessifler). 
CIME,  sf.  a  lummit,  mountain-top.     0.  Fr. 

cytiu,  from  L,  oyma*,  the  head  or  top  of 

a   cauliflower,    a    summit,    in    Isidore    of 

Seville:    'Cynia   est   en 

borum.'— Der.  eimier  (an 

top  of  a  helmet). 
CIMENT.m.  cement;  from L. at 

Here  as  fint  becomes  S  (§    104),  and  e 

dropt  to  1  (JS  59,  60),  as  in  caepnlla,  a- 

boult;    caepa,  can;    caepatum*,  a'ttt; 

laeta,  lit;   paeonia,  pivot**.     Cimext  ii 

a  doublet  of  cbmittf. — Der.  cimtnta. 
tCimeterre,   sm.  a  scimitar.     O.  Ft. 

cimitcrre,  introd.  from  the  East  through  It. 

scimittrra  (§  35). 
CIMETIERE,    int.    a    cemetery;    from    L. 

ooemeterium.    For  c«~i  see  J  105:  far 

e~i  see  |S  59,  60;  for  e  =  i*  see  §  56. 
CIM1ER,  sm.  a  crest.     See  rim*. 
Cineraire,  adj.  cinerary ;    from  L.  cinerl- 

rins.     Cintrairt  a  a  doublet  of  cendntr. 
CINGLER,    va.    to    lash,     whip;    from    L. 

oingiilara,  to  whip   with   a    olnffulnm. 

For  regular  loss  of  atonic  H  see  \  53;  for 

aro-n-s.ee  5  363, 


CZNGLER — CIVETTE, 


CINGLER,  m.  to  tail,  nuke  nil.    O.  Ft, 

dngltr,  originally  sigicr,  a  word  of  Germ. 

origio,  from  O.  Scand.  dgia,  to  oil  (§  20). 

Cingler  ii  a  doublet  of  sangltr,  q.  v. 
CINNABRE,  «h.  cinnabar ;  from  L.  cinna- 

biris.     For  lose  of  penult,  a  see  5  51. 
Cinname,  ira.  rinnamon;  from  L.  ciuna- 

CINQ,  mint.  adj.  five;  from  L.  quicque, 
written  cinque-  in  a  jrd-cent.  imcriptiorj. 
For  qn=e  tee  car. — Der.  rinjuiime. 

CINQUANTE,  mm.  adj.  fifty;  from  L. 
qiiiuqiiaeiiitft.  Foe  change  of  qu  into  c 
sec  cor,  and  for  loss  of  medial  g  set 
S131-    ~ 


CINTRER,  va. 

to   air 

.    Origin  uncertain 

it    fro 

a    a    supposed    Lat 

fiincituisre* 

which, 

f  it  were  known  to 

exist,   would 

be    the 

cinlrer.—  Der 

(verbal  subst.),  dfr 

Cippe,  ™   a 

from    L.     cipnus 

Cip/w  is  a  doublet  of  ctp,  q.  t. 

Circonoirs. 

ircumdse;   from   L 

e.      For   -idere  ■  -in    the 

atonic  a  is  dropped. 

(S  168).    0<m  for 

classical  Latin. — Dt_ 

CirQonf6rence,  sf.  a  circumference;  from 

Circrmflexe,    adj.    circumflex;    from    L 

Cireonlocution,  sf.  ci re urn locution  ;  from 

L.  circumlocutionem. 
Ciroortscrire,  va.  to  circumscribe;    from 

L.  circumscribe  re. — Der.  ci'rtoiumption. 
Oirconnpect.  adj.   circumspect,  cautions ; 

from  L.  circnmspeetai. — Der.  circonsp ec- 

CirconotaiLco,  sf. : 


Cinxmvenir,  va.  to  circumvent,  deceive 

CirconvoiBin,  adj.  neighbouring,  adjacent: 
compd.  of  voisin  and  the  prefix  circuit,  troo. 

Cireonvolution,  sf.  circumvolution ;  fron 
L.  circumvolutionem*,  der.  from  cir- 

Circuit,  sm.  >  circuit,  compass ;  from  L.  cir. 

Circulairo,  adj.  circular;  from  L.  circa' 


Circuler,  vis.  to  circulate ;  from  L.  circu- 
lar!. Circultr  is  a  doublet  of  cercler,  q.  v. 
— Der.  tireiJition. 

CIRE,  s/.  wai;  from  L.  oera.  Fore  =  ('see 
5  59.— Der.  art  (which  is  a  doublet  oi 
drat,  q.  v.),  ctrer,  -age,  -ier. 

CIRON,  sm.  a  fleshworm,  mite.  Origin  un- 
known. 

Cirque,  sm.  a  circus;  from  L.  circus. 

Cirre,  cm.  1  curl,  lock  (of  hair);  from  L. 

CISAILLES,   sf.  pi.   shears.      See    eistau.— 

Der.  ciioifler. 
CISEAU,  sm.  a  chisel.      Origin  unknown. — 

Der.  risailles,  riseler  (from  O.  Fr.  eisel  for 

eistau.     For  il  =  eau  see  §  204). 
CISELER,  va.  to  chisel,  carve.    See  ris*™.— 

Der.  cisiltur,  -urn. 
tCitftdelle,  sf.  a  citadel;  from  It.  citla- 

d*Ua  (S  25). 
tCltadln,  sm.  a  citizen;    from   It.    cis- 

tarf™  «  25). 
CITE,   sf.   a    city;    from    L.    cit.atem    for 


tions  before  the  3rd  cent,  aj>.    For  loss  of 
I  (oiv'tatem)  see  $  51;   for  v't— I  see 

alligar;  for  -atem  =  -fi  see  §  23°- 
Citer,  va.  to  die;    from  L.  ci  tare.— Der. 

CitfSrieur,  adj.  hither,  hithermost ;  from 
L.  citerior. 

CITERNE,  sf.  a  cistern ;  from  L.  oistorna. 
For  lots  of  ■  tee  I  148.— Der.  ritarnean. 

Citliare,  sf.  a  dtbara,  lyre;  from  L.  ci- 
thara.  Cilhart'u*  doublet  of  gwilar*  and 
O.  Ft.  cidr: 

CITOYEN,  sm.  a  citizen.  Prov.  cipladan, 
from  L.  oivifadanus  *,  der.  from  oivi- 
tatem.  For  the  change  of  the  first  part 
Of  the  word,  oivita-  =  cil-.  see  citf;  for 
loss  of  medial  d  see  5  no;  lor  -anna  = 
•yen  tee  5  194. 

CITR1N,   adj.   ritriae;    from   L.   citrinns. 

CITRON,  sm.  a  lemon,  d'tron;  from  L. 
oltnus,  through   a   supposed    dim.   citro- 

CITROUILLE,  if.  1  pumpkin,  gourd;  dim. 
of  O.  Fr.  aire,  which  it  L.  cdtrua  (the 
yellow  colour  of  the  gourd  re 


of  a  lerr 
GIVE.  sf.  a 


n). 


from  L.  caepa..      For  ae 

4  104  and  cimenl;    for  p— v 

see    j    III.— Der.   rivet    (in   O.  Fr.   riv* 

properly  a  ttew  with  chives),  eivette. 

fCivette,   sf.  a  dvet  cat;    a  word   of 

Eastern  origin ;  Ar.iifcW(j  30).    Thew—' 


go  CIVIERE — CLICHER. 

came  into  Fr.  thronsjh  medieval  Or.  (awi- 
CIVIERE,   »/   ■    handbarrow,  Utter.     From 


Civil,   adj.   civil;   from    L.    civ 

eivi[\t&,  fiui/iser,  ciWitation, 
Civique,  adj.  civic;  from  L.  > 


CLAIE,  |f.  a  hurdle,  screen.  O.  Fr.  doit, 
Pror.  cltda,  from  L.  L.  olid**,  found  in 
the  Lex  Bajnwariorum,  tit.  Ixxvii,  '  Si  cum 
interfecerit,  coram  testibui  in  quadrivio  in 
ollda  earn  lerare  debet'  The  Lit. 
olidu  is  of  Cell,  origin,  Irish  dialh,  a 
hurdle  (5  19).  Lat.  olidu  becomes  0.  Fr. 
dm*  by  loss  of  d  (see  5  m),  and  by  1-oj 
(tee  S68);  ©i  in  turn  becomes  as,  see  §  6i , 
whence  doit. — Der.  tlqyou ;  doyiie  (from 
O.  Fr.  rfoye). 

CLAIR,  adj.  clear,  bright ;  from  L.  olanu. 
For  a=- <d  tec  $  54. — Der.  dairet,  -iere, 
-on ;  clariae,  -inette ;  itlaira,  eclaircii, 
clairvoyant, 

CLAIRIERE,  if.  a  glade.     See  dair. 

CLAIKON,  sir.  a  clarion  (clear- sounding 
trumpet}.     See  dair. 

CLAIRVOYANT,  adj.  clear-seeing.  See 
clair. — Der.  dairvoyaiKX. 

CLAMEUR,  if.  clamour,  din;  from  L. 
olamorem.    For   Oram  —  -tur  see  §  237. 

Clandeafiu.,  adj.  clandestine;  from  L. 
clandestine. 

+  Clapet,  an.  a  valve;  from  Germ. 
Uapp.  (j  17). 

CLAPIER,  an.  a  borrow.     See  clapir, 

CLAPIR  (SE),  vpr.  to  tqoat  (of  rabbits); 
from  L.  olepere  *  (so  alepare  —  to  hide 
oneself).  For  atonic  a  —  a  lee  ammdtr ; 
for  ere— ir  sea  Hist.  Oram,  p.  130. — Der. 
dapitx. 

CLAPOTER,  vn.  to  clap,  chop,  splash.  Dim. 
otdapptr.    An  onomatopoetic  word  (4  34). 

CLAQUE,  sf.  *  slap,  smack.  An  onomato- 
poetic  word  (|  34). — Der.  claqua  (which 
11  a  doublet  of  dicker,  a.  v.),  dacqueai. 

CLAQJIEMUKER,  to.  to  immure.     Origin 

CLARIFIER,  va.  to  clarify ;  from  L.  tllaxifl- 

oare.     For  loss  of  medial  c  see  §   119; 

for  are  — sr  see  %  263.     See  dair. — Der. 

tJoryleatLon. 
CLARINETTE,    if.    a    clarionet;    dim.    of 

clarint.     Sea  datV, 
HLARTE,  *f.  clearness ;  from  L.  elartt&tem. 


by  regular  loss  of  I  (ice  %   52),   and  by 

-atomo  -i  (tee  $  230). 

laoee,  sf.  a  class;   from  L.  clitiit. — Der. 

dosser,     ciosstfment,     didatsa,     rfoisique 

(which  is  a  doublet  of  glas,  q.  v.),  clast- 

Clauee,   if.    a    clause,    a    thing    concluded. 

'  sed  op;  from  L.  clausa,  p.  p.  of  clau- 

re.     Clans*  it  a  doublet  of  dose,  q.  v. 

ClaustxaL  adj.  claustrat;   from  L.  claos- 

CLAVEAU,  1 
(»)  the  she  , 
this  disease  being  thought  to  be  like  nail- 
heads  (olavis).  O.  Fr.  clavd,  from  L. 
olavellTu,  dim.  of  olavia.  For  -elluis  = 
-ol-=-eaa  see  5  '104— Der.  c/awloe  (from 
O.  Fr.  davtU). 

+  Clavecin,  sm.  a  harpsichord;    from  It. 
clavicembalo  (5  25). 

Clavicule,  */.  the  eollar  bone  ;  fromL.cIa 
vicula.      Clavicule  it  a  doublet  of  chenille, 

Clavier,  an.  a  key-chain,  key-board  (of  a 

In  O.  Fr. -foTli-dif,  Le.  a  key-ring;  ap-* 

plied  afterward!  to  a  collection  of  piano- 

keyt  (,  13). 
CLEF,  if.  a  key ;  from  L.  olavia.    For  *m* 

tee  §  54!  for»-/«*ii42. 
Clem&tite,  sf.  clematis;   from  L.  clcma- 


Clepsydre,  sf.  a  clepsydra,  water-clock; 
from  L.  clepsydra. 

CLERC,  ™.  a  clerk,  scholar ;  from  L.  olerf 
cub,  Or.  HXijptnoi,  one  who  belongs  to 
the  te\fjpot,  or  clergy,  at  opposed  to  a  lay* 
man.  The  prim,  sense  hat  been  expanded 
to  that  of  a  man  of  learning,  then  a  pen- 
man,  clerk  (in  all  its  senses),  .gent,  at 
in  dire  davoui,  etc.  For  lots  of  I  tee  {  51. 

CLERGE,  an.  the  clergy;  from  L.  olsri- 
oatus,  from  clerious.  For  loss  of  atonic 
1  see  §  52;  for  a-g  see  i  129;  for 
■■stua  - -•"  see  J  201. 

Clerical,  adj.  clerical ;  from  L.  clerical!  1. 

ClericaturB,  sf.  the  clerical  state ;  from 


cler 


cler 


CLICHER,  in.  to  stereotype.  O.  Fr.  cliqutr. 
a  form  which  shows  that  dicker  is  a  vari- 
ant of  cliqutr,  q.  r. '.  it  il  also  a  doublet  of 
claquer,  a.  1.  Similarly  in  Germ.,  ab- 
ililichtn,  —  dlcktr,  is  derived  from  Haiscktn, 
—  daqtur. — Der.  clicki,  rJicAage. 


CLIENT — COCASSS. 


Client,  am.  a  client,  dependent;  from  L. 
clientem. — Der.  clientele. 

CLIGNER,  v<i.  to  wink;  from  L.  lillnaro. 
n  becomes  Mgn,  and  undergoes  the  ume 
change  as  nn  in  grnnnire,  grogner; 
pinnonem*.  pignon. 

Climat,  sir.  climate;  from  climatem.— 
Der.  cirmarfrique. 

CLIN,  as.  a  wink ;  verbal  subst .  otdigntr,  q.r. 

CliTliqita,  ntg.  clinical,  sf.  clinical  surgery; 
from  L.  clinice,  a  medical  lesson  given  at 
a  lick  man's  bedside. 

CLINQUANT,  sm.  tinseL  Dutch  gold-leaf; 
abbrev.  of  O.  Fr.  phrase  or  clinquant.  Clin- 
qver,  Neth.  ilintcn,  properly  means  to 
make  a  clinking  noise  (§  37),  A  like  met)- 
phor  is  found  in  Germ.,  which  calls  this 
metal  raiachgald. 

CLIQUER,  see  diektr,  0/  which  it  is  another 

CLIQUETER,  va.  to  clack,  click.  Frequent, 
of  O.  Fr.  eliquer.  An  onomatopoetic  word 
(S  34>-— ■>=■  diqueHt. 

fCllver.iHi.  to  cleave;  from  Engl.  rUavc 
(i  a8).-Der.  cffnage. 

Cloaque,  sm.  a  sewer ;  from  L.  cloaca. 

CLOCHE,*/,  a  bell;  fromMerov.L.cloeca*, 
whenceO.H.Q.Hoccn;  Germ. glacit (5  30); 
origindoQbtraI;prob.onom>top.(5J4).  For 
a  ~  eh  see  5  r  26— Der.  c/ocner,  -ette,  -eton. 

CLOCHER,  m.  to  halt,  limp,  hobble.  Prov. 
clopchar.  Gk.xaAoVous  (lame)  ga.e  birth, 
in  the  first  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
to  a  Lat.  BloppiiB*.  This  ward  is  found 
in  the  Glosses  of  Philoxenus,  '  cloppUH=^ 
XaAoV;  and  the  Lex  Alamannorum  gives 
oloppUB  for  clandns,  'ut  eloppu»  per- 
rnancat.'  This  adj.  oloppul  has  given  the 
Fr.  two  important  words : — 

1.  O.  Fr.  adj.  clop  (lame),  whence  the 
vn.  eloper,  lost  in  mod.  Fr.,  leaving  its  pros, 
panic,  in  the  expression  dopin-clopant,  of 
which  the  first  part  is  the  verbal  subst.  of 
clapiner,  another  derlv.  of  eloper.  Eeiapi  is 
also  a  compd.  of  eloper. 

a.  Through  a  deriv.,  olopplcoji,  came 
the  tbi.  olopploare,  which  regularly  losing 
I  (5  5a)  became  clop'oare,  whence  on  one 
hand  the  Prov.  clopckar,  on  the  other  the  Fr. 
docker.    For  o=en  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64. 

CLOISON,  sf.  a  partition;  from  L.  closl- 
onem',  by  transposition  of  I:  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  77. 

CLOiTRE,  ™.  a  cloister,  monastery.  O.  Fr. 
claittrt,  from  L.  claustmm.  For  &u—o 
—  01  see  aboyer  and  |  107  ;  for  loss  of  a  see 
I  148. — Der.  clottra. 


CLOPIN-CLOPANT,  Joe.  adv.  haltingly,  'clop- 
clop.'     See  docker. 

CLOPORTE,  sm.  a  wood-loose.  In  17th 
cent,  written  clausporte,  degraded  from 
dausporc,  which  should  be  its  true  form, 
from  Lat.  alauaUB  porous  (lit.  'a  shut 
pig").  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  name 
should  be  applied  to  the  wood-louse;  still 
the  wood-louse  is  almost  everywhere  called 
a  pig.  The  Lat.  called  it  sometimes  asel- 
lus,  sometimes  poreellio,  the  It.  pored- 
lino,  the  Gr.  entneos.  Similarly  in  the  French 
provinces;  In  Champagne  cochon  dt  saint 
Attaint,  in  Daaphin*  iaion  (a  pig),  in  Anjou 
tree  (  =  rnri«,  a  sow).  These  parallels  con- 
firm the  existence  of  this  metaphor,  without 
however  explaining  it. 

CLORE,  va.  to  close,  shut ;  from  L.  ol*u- 
dSro.  For  the  regular  loss  of  the  penult.  6 
tee  §  51;  for  aulo  see  }  106;  for  dr-r 
see  §  168. — Der.  iclore,  taelori,  ene/os, 
declare;  cl os,  dost  (whose  doublet  is  clause), 
rfoserie,  eiosier. 

CLOTURE,  sf.  an  enclosure,  fence,  close. 
O.  Fr.  closure,  from  L.  olnualtura  *,  from 
olausuB.  For  regular  loss  of  I  see  §'52; 
for  au-^o  see  5  106;  for  loss  of  a  see 
5  '48. 

CLOU,  sm.  a  nail.  O.  Fr.  do,  from  L.  oiavna. 
For  av  =  H,u.  =  o  =  ou  see  §§  106,  107 — 
Der.  cloud,  -tier,  euclosfer,  deciouer. 

CLOYERE,  %f,  an  oyster  basket.    See  elate. 

t  Club,  sm.  a  club ;  the  EngL  dub  (J  28:. 
—Der.  ciuftiste. 

ClystSro,  sir.  a  clyster;  from  L.  clyster. 

Coactif.  adj.  coactive  ;  from  L.  coactirus. 

Coaction,  sf.  the  act  of  compulsion,  coac- 

Coaguler,  va.  to  curdle,  coagulate ;   from 

L.  coagulare.     Coaguler  is  a  doublet  of 

eailler,  q.  v. — Der.  eoagniatlon. 
Coalisor,  vn.  to  coalesce.     An  ill-formed 

word  from  L.  coalesce".— Der.  coalition. 
Coaaser,  ibi.  to  croak.     In  16th  cent  to- 

ajttr,  from  L.  coaxare  *,  from  Gr.  *odf . — 

tCoba.lt,  in.  cobalt;    the   Germ,   cobalt 

COCAGNE,  sf.  cockayne.  O.  Fr.  auaigne,  in 
medieval  mythology  an  imaginary  land  in 
which  the  houses  were  made  of  cakes  (copies 
as  they  were  then  called,  now  crmqtte). 

COCARDE,  sf.  a  cockade.  O.  Fr.  coquarcU, 
given  in  Cotgrave  as  '  any  bonnet  or  cap 
worn  proudly  or  pertly  on  ihe  one  side.' 
See  coq. — Der.  coeorrfeau. 

COCASSE,  adj.  ludicrous.    Origin  unknown 
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COCHE — COLBACK. 


COCHE.  (I)  sm.  a  large  boil;  from  L.  oon- 
alia*,  which  from  iti  proper  sense  of  shell 
conch,  came  to  that  of  a  little  boat.  Foi 
no-c  see  coqui  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  82 
Tbe  word  was  early  applied  to  certain  pub- 
lic carriages  by  the  common  transfer  0 
words  relating  to  water-carriage  to  land-car^ 
ri»ge  (S  "3>-  Similarly  in  Paris  before  185; 
tome  omnibuses  were  called  gondoles,  others 
gatercs,  thus  taking  their  names  from  term " 
of  navigation.  Hence  (1),  a  coach,  cai 
;    see    above.  —  Der.    cocier,    porti 


IS 


Are, 

COCHE,  sf.  a  tally,  notch.  Origin  unkno< 
—Der.  decoder  is  to  shoot  an  arrow, 
freeing  it  from  the  notch  of  the  arbaliil. 

COCHE,  sf.  a  sow.    Origin  unknown.— Der. 

•(- Co  chenille,  if.  cochineal;    inti 
16th  cent,  from  Sp.  cochinilla  (j  36). 
COCHER,  us.  a  coachman.     See  cocki 
COCHET,  on.  a  cockerel.     See  coq. 
COCHEV1S,   sib.   the   crested   lark.      Origin 

COCHON, 

+  COCO,  sm.  cocoa  ;  introd.  from  Port,  coquo 

(§  a6).-Der.  cocotier. 
COCON,  am,  a  cocoon.     See  coqui. 
Coction,   */   a  coction,  boiling;    from   L. 

qnclionem.     Coclian  it  a  doublet  of  cais- 


Code,  in.  a  code  ;  from  L.  codicem.- 

eoifiEer,     Code  it  a  doublet  of  codex. 
Codicille,  sm.  a   codicil;   from   L. 


cillus 


oefrici(T 


;  fton 


.       d  efficient  from  L. 

Coemption,  sf.  coemption;  from  L.  co- 
emptionem. 

Coerottion,  sf  coercion  ;  from  L.  coerci- 
tionem. — Der.  eoereifif. 

CCKUR,  sm.  the  heart;  from  L,  cor.  For 
o-««seeS79. 

COFFRE,  sm.  a  chest,  trunk,  coffer;  from 
L.  cophinim,  a  basket,  but  Hied  for  a 
cofier  in  tbe  Capit.  de  Villis,  art.  62  : 
'  ooflnio  id  est  scriniis.*  C6ph(l)nua  was 
first  regularly  contrd.  (see  |  51)  into 
ooph'nus  ;  then  ph  became  f,  see  §  146. 
The  Romans  proncd.  ph.  and  t  differently, 
as  we  see  from  Prisdan :  'Non  tarn  fixii 
labiit  est  pronuntianda  f,  quomodo  ph,'  but 
this  shade  of  difference  was  soon  effaced, 
and  has  entirely  disappeared  from  modern 
languages.  For  ph.  =/  cp.  phasianus, 
faisan,  and  $  146.  Cot"  hub  becomes  coffrt 
by  changing  a  into  r;  this  permutation  of 


ord'nem,or<fre,  etc.,  J  163. 
doublet  of  coffin.— Da.  coffrtx, 
eoffnt. 

COGNEE,  sf.  an  aie,  hatchet.  O.  Fr.  coignie. 


Coffrc  it  a 
coffra,  en- 


fiomL.ot 


■vedget 


became  in,  tee  Hist.  Oram, 
p.  66,  then  ouniata  becomes  coignet  by 
(I)  Bl-mi,  tee  aragnt,  (1)  u  =  oi,  tee 
5  100,  (3)  -atft^-rft,  sec  %  201. 
COGNER,   va.  to  drive  in   (a  nail,  » 


,    froi 


For 


Coherent,  adj.  coherent ;  from  L.  coh^e- 
CoMBion,  sf.  cohesion;    from  L,   cohae- 

Cohorte,  sf.  a  cohort;  from  L.  cohortem. 

Cnkorte  is  a  doublet  of  cour. 
COJIL'E,  sf.  a  rout,  crowd  ;  verbal  subst.  of 

eohuer  (to  cry,  hue  and  cry  together).     For 

the  etymology  see  hvir. 
COI,  ftm.  C01TE,  quiet,  coy,  still ;  from  L. 

quietus.    For  loss  oft  see  5  118;  foM  =  ui 

see   j  68;    for  q.u  =  e  see   ear.     Coi  ii  a 

doublet  of  qviUt,  q.  v, 
COIFFE,s/.aheaddress,cap;  from  L.  oofea'. 


4  by  For 


U(se< 


Hist.  Gia 

n.  p.  66),  the 

n   oofia 

becomes 

cojffi,  by 

ttraction  of  i 

which 

into  m  (s. 

*  §  84).— Der 

™j?er, 

A&coiffet. 

COIN,  HB. 

For  eus 

iuB  see  Hist. 

Gram. 

.  66 ;  for 

ai=gn  s 

earagat;  for 

u=m*  see  %  100. 

Coincider,  un.  to  coincide;  from  h.  co- 

COING,  ins.  a  quince.  O.  Fr.  cooing,  Prov. 
codoittg.  It.  cotogna,  from  L.  ootoneim. 
-eus  becoming  regularly  -iua  (see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  66),  eotoniua  produced  O.  Fr. 
cooing,  (1)  by  dropping  medial  t  (see  J 
117),  (2)  by  changing  ni  into  ng  (tee  Hitt. 
Gram.  p.  65),  (3)  by  changing  O  into  ai 
(see  5  58).— Der.  tog-naste,  -assier. 

fCoke,  sw.coke;  the  Eng.  coie  (j  a8). 

COL,  sm.  a  neck,  of  which  con  it  the  softer 
form,  see  %  158;  from  L.  odium.  Coi  is 
a  doublet  of  con,  q.v.— Der.  coflier,  -let, 
-lerette,  deWier,  eneoiuie,  acto/er. 

tColback,  sir.  colback;  from  Turk. 
kolbu.li,  a  furred  bit,  adopted  by  certain 
French  cavalry  regiments  on  their  return 
from  tbe  campaign  of  Egypt  (5  31). 


COLBOPTERB — COMBLER. 


Obleoptere,  sm.  a  beetle,  adj.  coleopterous ; 

from  Gr.  tso\t6mpotf  sheath-winged. 
ColSre,  sf.  wrath;  from  L.  cholera.  Colin 

it  a  doublet  of  enoleVo  and  0.  Ft.  colic. 
fCollbri,  an.  a   humming-bird;    introd. 

from  the  American  colonies  (§  33). 
COLIFICHET,   sm.   a   trinket.      Origin    un- 

COLIMAfON,  ™.  a  snail.  See  UmafM. 
OollQue,  ar".  the  colic;  from  L.  colica. 
tColis,    sm.    a    package,    more    correctly 

written  eoli,  from  It.  coilo,  the  neck  (5  25). 
Col  laborer,  va.  to  work  with;    from  L. 

collaborace. — Der.  collaSorateur,  -alien. 
Collateral,  adj.  collateral;  from  L.  colli- 


Collateur,  1 


a  collator;  from  L.  c 


Collation,  sf.  a  collation ;  from  L.  colla- 
tionem.  The  sense  of  a  light  repast  comet 
from  convents,  in  which  the  monks  made  a 
daily  'collation'  or  reading  and  discussion 
on  Holj  Writ.  This  conference  wai  fol- 
lowed by  a  light  meal,  which  thence  took 

Colla,  sf.  parte,  glue;  from  Or.  aoAAa. — 
Der.  toiler,  doroiier,  encoder. 

Collect*),  sf.  a  collection,  collect ;  from  L. 
collects  (partic.  of  colligere).  CoUtat 
it  a   doublet  of  cucillettc,  q.  v. — Der.  eoi- 

Colleetff,  adj.  collective;  from  L.  eollec- 

Oollection,  sf.  a  collection;  from  L.  col- 
lectioaem. — Der.  eotfecrioaner. 

College,  sm.  a  college,  high  school ;  from  L. 
collegium.— Der.  collig\i.\,  colUgiea. 

Coll&gne.sm. a  colleague;  fromL.  coliega. 

Culler,  va.  to  (tick,  sine,  paste.     See  colic. 

COLLERETTE,  sf.  a  collar,  frill.    Sea  collier. 

COLLET,  an.  a  collar.  See  col.— Der.  aillet- 
er,  te  i&caUtta. 

COLLIER,  sm.  a  necklace.  See  Bdfc— Der. 
collarette,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  eoUtr  for  collier. 

COLLINE,  sf.  a  little  bill,  hillock ;  from  L. 
eolbna,  a  dim.  of  oollia,  a  word  used  by 
Roman  tnrrejon.    Colnmella  vie*  the  form 


llision;   from  L.  coll: 

a   collocation ;   from  L. 

Colloqne,  sm,  a  colloquy;    from   L. 

Colloqner,    va.    to    class,    marshal,   place; 
from  L.  collocate.    Colloqutr  it  a  doublet 


Collusion,  sf.  collusion;    from  L.  collu- 

Collyre,  sm.  collyrium,  eye-salre ;  from  L. 

collyrium. 
Colombe,  sf.  a  dove  ;  from  L.  colomba. — 

Der.  eoloHtMer,  eolomiin. 
Colon,  tin.  a  husbandman  ;  from  L.  colonns. 

— Der.  mloHie  (which  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr, 

coloHgt),  caloni al,  coloniser. 
t  Colonel,  sm.  a  colonel ;  introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  coIomIIo  «  15). 
Colonnade,  tf.  a  colonnade;  from  It.  to- 

lonnata*.  lee  }}  15,  aol. 
COLONNE,  sf.  a  column  ;  from  L.  columns 

For  n-o  tee  5  97;  formn-nnsee  %  160. 

This    atsimilation   of    mn    to   nn    is    to 

be  found  in  Lat.,  where  we  hare  connecto 

for  cum-necto,  etc  (S  168).— Der.  coltmn - 

Colophans,  (/.  colophony;  in  ifitli  cent. 

colophons :  of  hist,  origin  (§  33) ;  from  L. 

colophonia,  roiin  of  Colophon. 
Coloquinte,  s/.  colocymh;  from  L.  eolo- 

cvnthis. 
Colorer,  va.  to  colour;  from  L,  colorare. 

Colorcr   it    a    doublet    of    coloritr. — Der. 

coloration. 


ColoBBe,  sm.  a  colossru ;  from  L.  colosiui. 
— Der.  colossal. 

COLPORTER,  va.  to  hawk,  peddle ;  from 
col  and  porter ,  q.  T.  The  colporteur  Wat 
rightly  a  pedlar  with  a  pack  on  his  neck. 
— Der.  colporteur,  mlporrage. 

Colure,  sm.  (Astron.)  colure;  from  Or.  «o\ov- 
ppt,  sc.  ypapii)),  properly  *=Hgne  colure. 

■f  Colaa,  sm.  colza,  rape-seed;  from  Flem. 
koolsaed  (§  17). 

COMBATTRE.wi.  to  fight,  combat;  fromL. 
Bum  and  baltrt  (q.  v.). — Der.  combat  (verbal 
subst.). 

COMBIF.N,  adv.  how  many ;  from  com  (  -  to 
what  point),  O.  Fr.  form  of  eomtn*  (q.  t.), 
and  bicn.     See  Hist.  Gram.  p.  160. 

Combiner,  va.  to  combine  ;  from  L.  com- 
binire. — Der.  comai'naison. 

COMBLE,  sm.  top,  summit,  fulfilment;  from 
L.  cumulus,  which  signifies  a  summit  in 
several  medieval  texts.  Gum(fi)lUi,  regu- 
larly contrd.  (see  651)  into  oum'lus,  be- 
comes combli.  For  n  —  0  see  §  97 ;  for 
ml— mU  tee  Hist.  Oram.  pp.  71,  73. 

COMBLER,  va.  to  till  up.  fulfil ;  from  L. 
eumolare,  regularly  contrd.  (5  51)  into 
oum'lare,    whence   combUr.      For  left- 


COMB  VSTION — COMMVNIQVER 

Cmr-Mer  is  a  doublet 
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change!  see  eomblc. 
of  eutiadtr,  q.  v. 

Combustion,   >/. 
Comddie,  «/. 

comoadia.     For  i 
eomidiea. 
t  Comestible,  adj.  eatable,  edible;   in- 
nod,  in  l6th  cent,  from   It.  cemutibiit  (§ 

»6> 

Comete,  s/.  a  comet ;  from  L.  comeles. 
Cornices,  sm.pl,  comitia;  from  L.  comilia. 
Comique,  adj.  comic;  from  L.  comicui. 
+  Oomit6,  im.  a  committee j  imrod.  during 

the  Regency  from  Engl,  commit!*  (5  »8). 

Conufd  it  a  doublet  of  comU,  q.  v. 
COMMANDER,  va.  to  command ;  from  L. 

oommeiidaro    nr  corn  man  dare  *  (used 

in  sense  of 'to  order'  in  late  Lat.). — Dei. 

command*  (rerbal  subst.),  «miBtfl*d>ment, 

eomnimdant,    commaxdeai,    cammladtiie, 

commandite,  ncontmander. 
COMMANDITE,  sf.  a  joint-stock,  company. 


See  c 


under.— Der. 


COMME,  adv.   bow;    f 

Forloa  official  syllables  lee  §}  50,  51.  For 
qn  =  e  Kt  car. — Der.  eomjnerjt,  compd.  of 
comme  and  mt,  which  from  L.  Inde.  Indo 
becomes  m(  by  i-=«,  sec  S  71;  andbyd  = 
f.see  §  I":  cp- ioiw-jW,  from  tubinde. 
Diex  prefers  to  derive  it  (tee  alio  Hilt  Gram. 
160)  from 


mimoratif. 

COMMENCER,  va.  to  commence,  begin. 
It.  eominciart,  from  L.  eominitiars  *, 
compd.  of  turn  and  initiare.  Co- 
min(I)tiBxe,  losing  ill  I  regularly  (see 
5  52),  becomes  oomin'tiare,  which  gives 
cammtnetr.  For  n  —  O  (a  Latin  change) 
tee  5  97;  for  i-e  see  |  71 ;  for  -tlare 
— -cer  see  §  164.  The  duplication  of  the 
m  is  peculiar. — Der.  eonsiwicement. 

Commensal,  cm.  a  messmate ;  from  L. 
co  mm  cm  alii*,  one   who  lives    at   the 


Commensurable,   adj.   comm< 

from  L.  cum  and  me  11  sura  bill 
COMMENT,  adv.  why,  how.  See 
Commentaire,  sm.  a  comment 

Commenter,  in.  to    annotate ; 


iurable , 


t  their  bap- 


Commere,  */.  a  gossip,  joint 
The  Church  gives  to  infants  ai 
[ism  a  spiritual  father  and  n 
it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  child  should  the 
natural  parents  die,  the  godfather  and  god- 
mother (pan-aii,  marraiiu)  being  counted 
at  the  second  father  and  mother  (or,  as 
would  now  be  said,  its  co-piri  and  en- 
mire)  :  eccles.  Lat.  expressed  this  double 
idea  by  the  words  iiom-pater,  com-mater, 
whence  compere  and  enmmire,  which  origin- 
ally signified  the  two  persons  who  held  the 

mire  see  mere. — Der.  eommengt. 
COMMETTRE,   va.    to   commit;    from    L. 
mmittaxw.     For  i-»  see  $  71.— Der. 

Comminatuire,  adj.  comminatory.  threat- 
s'.). 

COMMIS,  ra.  a  clerk.     See  commetlre. 
Commiseration,  if.  commiseration,  pity ; 

COMMISSAIRE,   (in.    a    commissary,    com- 


(1)  adj.  commodious ;  from  L 
..  (a)  s/.  ..chert  of  drawer. 
im  its  commodiousness. 

if.  a  commotion;    from    L 


COMMUER,  va.  tocommule;  from  L.  00m- 
mutaro.  For  loss  of  t  see  J  117. — Der. 
commuable. 

COMM1JN,  adj.   common;    from    L.   com- 


cerce ;  from  L.  00m- 


COMMUNAUTE,  sf  a  community;  from  L. 
00m  muntUUittem  by  regularly  dropping 
*  (st=  i  5>)  lnd  redaction  of  00m 
munal'tatem  into  eommsmauis  by  (ii 
bI-bk  (tee  J  157);  (a)  -atom  — 4  (sec 

COMMUN1ER,  W.  to  communicate;  from  L 
oomnmiiicuTo  (which  in  eccles.  language 
signified  to  receive  the  Eucharist).  For  loss 
of  medial  a  see  f,  1 19.  Coaamnitr  is-  a 
doublet   of  communiquer   and    O.   Fr.  co- 

Conunuiiioii,  s 


ii  i  doublet  of 
Commutation,  sf.  conimtt ation ;    from  L. 

Compacts,  adj.  compact;  from  L. 

pactus. 

COMPAGNE,  s/.  a  companion;  fern,  of  O.  Fr. 
campaign.  Lat.  cum-panis*  produced 
in  Merov.  Lat.  a  rabst.  oompajiio  *,  whence 
theO.  Ft.  compatng  (for  ft=<u  see  §  54), 


COMM  UTA  TIOS — COMPOSER. 
Compatriote,  m 


Ihe  form  compagnon  (for  ni— gn  see  ci- 
gogtu).  Of  these  two  O.  Fr.  forms,  the 
subjective  and  objective,  the  latter  only 
snrvivei ;  lee  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  89  sqq.  Cam- 
pang  hai  gone,  leaving  iti  fern,  compagtu 
and  the  dcriv.  compagnie,  and  compagnon 

campaign,  ii  in  theGermano-Lat.  Glosses  of 

the  Vatican,  which  are  of  the  time  of  Louis 

the  Debonair,  in  the  phrase,  no  longer  Lat. 

but  Romance,  '  ubi   (h)abuisti  mansionero 

(h)ac  nocte,  oompagn  ? ' — Der.  campagiat, 

compagnon,  iccompagner. 
COMPA  GN  IE.  sf.  a  company.    See  compagnt. 
COMPAGNON,  cm.  a  companion.    See  com- 

pagne. — Der.  compagnanaigc. 
COMPARAlTRE,  m.  to  appear;    from  L. 

compareacere.  For  parescere  =p araitri 

set  apparahre. 
Comparer,  tia.  to  compare ;  from  L.  coal- 

parare.     Comparer  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr. 

comprir.— Der.   comporaison,   comparable, 

conpanxxf. 
COMPAROIR,  vn.  to  put  in  an  appearance  ; 

from  L.  compare-re.  For  0  =*oi  see  §  6a. 
t  Compare  a,  sf.  a  6gure-daneer;   introd. 

liom  It.  comparsa  ($  *j). 
COMPARTIMENT,    sm.     a     compartment, 

panel,  division;  from  O.Fr.verbtornpai-nV, 

which  from  L.  oompartiri".      Comparti- 


■U  trot 


ved   frot 


like  s< 


Comparution,  sf.  an  appearai 
ruptedfrom  L.  compaction  em 

CUMPAS,  sm.  a  compass,  pair  of  c< 
properly  measure,  equal  diatance. 
it  signified  pat  igal,  pas  rigtil! 


Compatir,  vn. 

iwomparible  (co 
tibili.*). 


:  (see  pas). — Der.  c 


11W,    pily; 
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a  compatriot;  from  L. 


:o  be  due,  in  the  competency 
of;  from  L.  competere. — Der.  competent, 
competence,  incompetent,  incompetence. 
Competiteur,  sm.  a  competitor  ;  from  L. 
competitorem. — Der.  compdtitioa. 
impiler,  va.  to  compile ;  from  L.  com- 
pilaie. — Der.  compilation. 
COMPLAINTE,  if.  a  complaint;  panic,  sabst. 

of  O.  Fr.  verb  complaindr*  (see  plamdrt). 
COMPLAIRE,  vn.  to  please,   gratify;  from 
■plooere.     For   letter-changes   aee 
-Der.  camp lailant,  complaisance. 
Complement,  11 


mp! 


-Dtr.  < 


mplt- 


Complet,  adj.  complete;  from  L.  comple- 
1.  Complete  it  a  doublet  of  complies, 
r. — Der.  eompUtei. 

Complexe,  adj.  complex;  from  L.  com- 
piexus. 

Complexion,   sf.    complexion ;  from    L. 

Complice,  (1)  adj.  privy  to,  (a)  s 


impliciti. 


m.— Der. 


COMPLIES,  sf.  complines;  in  eccles.  Lat. 
□ompletaa.  For  o  =  i  si;  $  60 ;  for 
loss  oft  see  §  118.  In  liturgical  language 
this  part  of  the  divine  office  is  called  the 
horao  oornpletae,  because  it  completes 
the  service,  which  comprehends  prime,  tierce, 

prima,  tertia,   lexta,   nous,    oomple- 


t   of  c 


pliment,  an.  a  compliment;  in- 
trod. in  16th  cent,  from  It.  eompUmento 
(5  »S)-— Der.  compHmentvi, 

Compliquer,  va.  to  complicate;  from  L. 
complicate. — Der.  complication. 

COMPLOT,  sm.  a  plot.      Origin  unknown. 

Componction,  sf.  compunction ;    from  L. 

compnnctionem  *     (strong     sorrow     at 

having  offended  God). 
Comporter,  va.  to  admit  of,  allow ;  from 

COMPOSER,  M.  to  compose;  from  L.  oom- 


COMPOSITE — CONCORDE. 


penware  *■  compd.  of  tram 

For  ant— o  see   §    106. — Der.   reromposrr, 
Utompcttr,    compositeur,   composition    (L. 


COMPOSTEUR,sm.acomposing-«tick;  from 
L.  oompDaIt6rem.  For  loss  of  atonic  I 
tee  §  53;  for  torem  =  t™-  see  %  aaS. 
Composer  is  a  doublet  of  compositeur. 

COMPOTE,  if.  slewed  fruit.    O.  Fr.  com- 


Compote  il  1   doublet  of  compotilt.      Foi 
loa  of  atonic  I  see  |  51 ;   for  Ion  of  •  tee 

§  148,     The  fall  of  t  tin  not  here  been 
registered  by  the  addition  of  1  circumflex 

COMFRENDRE,  va.  to  comprehend ;  from 
L.  oomprendoro.  For  the  loss  of  the 
penult.  8  see  5  jl. — Der.  comprehension 
(straight  from  L.  comprehonaionem.). 

COMPRESSE.s/.  (Med.)  a  sorgica!  compress; 
verbal  lubst.of  O.Fr.vetb  tompreutr.    See 


compress,    repress ; 


Comprimer,   va. 
from  L.  comprimere. 

COMPROMETTRE,  va.  to  compromise; 
from  L.  compromitteni.  For  i—«  lee 
5  73. — Der.  tompromis. 

COMFTABLE,  adj.  accountable,  responsible. 
See  compttr.— Der.  complabilixd. 

COMPTER,  va.  to  count,  reckon;  from  L. 
computare,  by  regular  lost  of  5  (tee 
(  S3).and  by-tvre--<r,  see  g  363.  The 
doublet  of  tompUr  is  confer,  q.v.— Der. 
comptt  (verbal  subst.,  doublet  of  ampul), 
compfable,  comploir,  k-comptt,  i&compttr, 
micompu  (verbal  tubit.  of  meeompiir). 

Compulser,  va.  to  search,  examine ;  from 
L.  compulsare*,  to  push  together,  then 
to  collect,  gather. 


Comte,  in.  a  count;  from  L.  comitem, 
by  regular  loss  of  1  (J  51). — Der.  eomfesse, 
tomti   (of  which  the   doublet   is  comiti), 

CONCASSER,  va.  to  pound,  crush;    from  L. 

conquassare.     See  casar. 
Concave,  adj.  concave  ;  from  L.  concavut. 
to  concede,  grant;  from  L. 


.  a  concept  (philosophical  te 


conception;   from   L. 
oncern,  regard;   from 


a  16th 


Concerner,  va.  t 


t  Concert,  sm.  1  concert ;  introd. 

cent,  from  It.  concerto  ({,  »5). 
tConoerter,  va.  to  rehearse,  c 

introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.   1 

(■  >5)- — Der.  aheonftrltr. 

iceation  ;  from  L.  enn- 

setto,  lm.1  conceit;  an  It.  word, 
iicd  of  brilliant  false  thoughts  (S  15). 

CONCEVOIR,  va.tr,  conceive;  from  L.  oon- 
ulpflre.  In  this  verb  the  accent  has  been 
displaced  in  Low  Lit.  from  cionofpore  to 
nonclpBre ;  thil  -are  becomes  -oir,  see 
ftj  fij  *°3-  For  i  =  e  see  $68;  forp-v 
see  5  lit. — Der.  mconctt/able. 

Conchyliologie,  if.  coochology ;  from  Gr. 
*o7^vAia  and  \6yot. 

CONCIERGE,  tmf.  a  doorkeeper ;  O.  Fr.  con- 
verge, from  L.  Lat.  oonaergim  *,  for  oon- 
aervinB*  from  cum  and  aervna.  Cp.  ur- 
gent from  noPTlentam. — Der.  eoneitrgaic. 

Conoile, sm.  a  council;  from  L.  concilium. 

Conolllabule.  sm.  1  conventicle;    from  L. 

ConcOiBT,  va.  to  conciliate ;  from  L.  con 
ciliare. — Der.  conci/iition,  reeoncsliarioii. 

Concit),  adj.  concise;  from  L.  concitDi. — 
Der.  concision. 

CONCITOYEN,  tm.  a  fellow-citizen ;  from 
eon  (  —  num.)  and  ciloyen,  q.  v. 

+  Conclave,  sm.  a  conclave;  from  It. 
conclav,  (*  *{). 

CONCLURE,  va.  to  conclude ;  from  L.  oon- 
eludere.  Conoladere,  contrd.  into  oon- 
olud're  regularly  (see  §  51),  changes  dr 
into  r;  tee  ,  168.    See  alio  ctart. 

Conclusion,  5/  a  conclusion;  from  L. 
concluaionem. 

CONCOMBRE,  sm.  a  encumber;  from  L. 
nuoumereni.  This  word  is  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  i  51)  into  uuoum'rem,  and  then 
undergoes  three  changes :  ( 1 )  it  intercalates 
is,  al  in  latcrna,iflni«T«,  ilist.Gram.p.  70. 
Thil  intercalation  wit  not  uncommon  in 
Lit.,  in  which  we  f 


,  later 


(1)  m'r  becomes    mbr, 

P-  73-    C3)  o  becomes  0,  see  $  98. 

-.-.-.-       .    COIli;ord;    f[om     l. 


redder 


CONCOURIR — CONFORMS. 

t,  co-operate.   Confection,  sf.  c 
'      ronfectione 

Confedarer,  va 


;   from  L.  oonouraua.      See  ct. 


Concubine,  sf.  a  concubine;  from  L.  o 

en  bin  a.- — Der.  cnncubinigt. 
Concupifleonce,  $f.  concupiscence;  ft 


to  confederate;  from 
-Der.  iofl/flWration. 
confer,  collate ;   fton 


CONFESSER,  va.  to  confeis ;  from  L.  eoi 
fosanxi*  (frequent,  of  conflteri  ;  for  i 
formation  see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  131). — D< 
confine    (verbal    subst),    Wftav,    co 


.mpetiti 


Concussion,  tf.  extottion;  from  L.  con- 
cussionem  (used  in  Roman  Law  for  pecu- 
lation, extortion).— Der.  cufinfssionnaire. 

CONDAMNER,  va.  to  condemn;  from  L. 
B-asee  565,  note  I. 

which  gives  Ft.  damner,  whence  the  a  ii: 
the  compound  form. — Der.  comtonJiation, 

cond  a  finable. 


condensable. 
CoruJeaeondre,  vn.  to  condescend;  from 

L.  condescendere.    See  dtmmdre. — Der. 

cotulescendicl,  condescendence. 
Condigne,  adj.  condign  (a  theoL  term); 

from  L.  condignos. — Der.  comAgrntment, 

tondign\\6. 
Condiment,    sm.    condiment,     seasoning ; 

Condition,  4.  condition;  from  L.  condi- 
lionem. — Der.  condiiianne:,  caxdtiionnt\. 

t  Condor,  sm.  a  condor;  a  word  of  Ame- 
rican   origin  (S  3»). 

CONDOLEANCE,*/.  condolence.  SrxdMance. 

CONDOULOIR  (SE).  vpr.  to  condole  with 
(used  oniy  in  the  in£a.) ;  from  L.  oondo- 
lsro.     See  douloir. 

Gondncteur,  sm.  a  conductor,  guard,  guide; 


:,  puiJe ;  from  L. 


fromL.  1 
CONDUIRE,  1 


■  Conduo(6)re 
duo're  (see  5  51),  whence  < 
u-bkc  %  96;  foror-ri 
p.  81.— Der.  conrfMite  (parti* 
dint,  lecondsare,  incondnite, 

CAne,  «n.  a  cone  ;  from  L. 
circumflex  is  added  in  order 
long  Gr.  vowel  of  awvoi ; 
modem. — Der.  conique,  conil 

Confabulor,  vn.  to  confabul 
liulv  together;  from  L.  ci 
Der.  confabulation. 
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naking  ;  from 


,„/,,,! 


sf.  a  secret,  trust;    from  L. 

confidentia.     Confident!  ii  a  doublet  of 

ennfiance. — Der.  confidently  confident    (L. 

confidentem),  eoMjSaVinment. 
CONFIER,  va.  to  trust,  confide;    from    L. 

oonfldaie*.     For  changes  seejfw. — Der. 

eofirlance,  coH/fant. 
Configurer,  va.  to  give  form  to;  from  L. 

configurate,  from  enm  and  figarare. — 

Der.  eoniSgwation. 
CONFINER",  vn.    to  touch  the  border!  of; 

(5  n,- 

CONFINS,  sm.  pi.  confines,  borderi ;  from  L. 
oonllnia. 

CONFIRE,  va.  to  preserve,  pickle;  from  L. 
oonfloere  =  to  preserve  fruit.  Oonfioere 
took,  especially  in  medieval  Latnu'ty,  the 
sense  of  '  making  up  '  a  medicine.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Leges  Neapolitanae, '  Quod 
perveniet  ad  notitiam  suam  quod  aliquis 
confectionariui  minus  bene  ocmfloiat  curiae 
denuntiabit'  Contrd.  regularly  (J  51)  into 
oonilo're,  it  becomes  confirt  by  or  =  r,  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  81.— Der.  confil.  confiture, 
confisear*  dfeonfit,  A6confitvie>. 

Conflrmer,  va.  to  confirm;  from  L.  coi 
firm  a  re.-- Der.  conjlrmation. 

CONFISEUR,  sm.  a  confectioner.  See  confi, 

Confisque'r,  va.  to   confiscate ;    from   L. 

-Der.  eofj/iseation. 
CONFITURE,  >/.  preserve,  jam.     See  confi, 
Conflagration,  sf.  a  conflagration;  from 


fluent;    from    L.    confluere. — Der.    con- 
fluent, 

CONFONDRE,  va.  to  confound;   fron 
confundBre.     For  Ion  of  8  see  %  51 1  for 
n-osee5q8. 

Conformation,  sf.  conformation;  from  L. 


COXFORT—CONSA  CRBR. 


f  Confort,    jot.     comfort,    Confort- 

able,    adj.    comfortable ;     introd.     from 

Engl,  comfort,  comfortabU  (j  18).    Comfort 

is  a  doublet  of  comfort. 
CON  PORTER,  va.  to  strengthen ;   from  L. 

ooniortare  *. — Der.  siconforlir. 
Confraternlta,   if.  a  confraternity.    See 

fraltrnili. 
CONFRERE,  sm.  a  colleague.     See  frert.— 

Der.  confririe. 
CONFRONTER,  «.  to  confront.    Seejronr. 

— Dei.  con^-on/ation. 
Confus,  adj.  confused  ;  from  L.  confusus. 

—Dei.  confusion,  confinement. 
CONGE,  sm.  (I)  leave,  permission ;  (*)  leave 
'-    a  L.  eommeafcuB  <    " 


authori 


mlatui 


i    Char- 


>ee  abriger  and  agmctr.  ComiatuB  gi 
Prov.  somjat  and  Fr.  ctmgi.  For  I 
>ee  Hist.  Gram,  pp.  65, 66 ;  for  -atus • 
;    for  main  tee   j   160. — I 


Congeler,  va.  to  coos 

lire. — Der.  conge! ati 
Cong^nSro,  ni;.  couj 


Congestion,  s/  congestion ;  from  L.  c 


Conglomerer,  11a.  to  gather  together, 


"'g«l>«. 


;  from  L.  c 


L.  conglntin. 
Congratuler, 


Conglutiner.  va.  to  glue  together;  froi 
iglntinare. — Der.  conglutination. 

to  congratulate ;  from  L. 
congratnlari.— i)er.  congratulation. 
Congre.   sm.  a   conger-eel:   from  L.   con- 
Congregation,  if.  a  congregation ;   from 

Congrda,  iin.   a   congress;    from  L.  con- 

gressus. 
COTlgru,  adj.  congruous,  suitable  ;  from  L. 

congruuj. — Der.  taugruiti,  intongru,  in- 

Conjeoture,  .</.  a  conjecture;  from  L. 
coujectura. — Der.  conjectural. 

Conjoinilre,  tin.  to  conjoin;  from  L.  con- 
jungere.     Secjoindrt. — Det.  conjoint. 

Cojyonctif.  adj.  cunjunctive  ;  sm.  trie  sub- 
junctive mood;  from  L.  conjunctival, — 


.•„.)„, 


Gonjonoture.  sf.  a  conjuncture;  from  L. 

Conjugal,  adj.  conjugal;  from  L.  conju- 
gal is. 

Conjuguer,   va.   to  conjugate;    from 
conjugare 

Conjurer,  t 


to  conjugate; 
—Der.  tonjugiuou. 

—'  ire,  compile ; 


CONNAlTRE,"va.  to  know.  O.  Fr.  con- 
oatn,  from  L.  oosfnosoere.  CoBnoa- 
0(6)re,  regularly  contrd.  (see  $  51)  into 
oognoa'ro,  becomes  condstri.  For  ga  — 
n  see  otstntr  and  $  131;  for  0  —  01  »ee 
§  83 ;  for  it— j/r  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  74. 
Conaatrt  becomes  cotmaitre.  For  n^n/i 
see  tnnemi ;  for  oi  -■=  ai  see  5  1 1 1 ;  for  lost 
of  1   lee    j   148. — Der.   connoissant,    con- 


noissable, 

eoRmtissant,  reconnaissance,  m&cannaltre. 

CONNE,  adj.  congenita) ;  from  L.  connatus. 
from  cum  and  natus;  for  natu»  =  no  lee  Be. 

CONNETABLE,  sm.  a  constable.  O.  Fr. 
tontitaUt,  It.  tontslabilt,  from  L.  oomoa 
stabuli,  count  of  the  stable  (a  dignitary 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  transferred  to  the 
Frankjih  courts).  The  oomos- stabuli.  or 
»t  he  was  soon  called  in  one  word,  the 
uomeetabuluH,  entrusted  under  the  early 
kings  with  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  be- 
came in  the  13th  cent,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  generally.  Comes- stabuli  be- 
coming uomastftbulna,  changed  after  the 
Slh  cent,  into  ooneBtabulua.  For  m  — n 
see  §  160.  A  document  of  a.d.  807  has 
'  comes  stabuli  quern  corrupt!;  nonesto- 
bolus  appellamus.'  Conestab(u)lua,  by 
regular  contrn.  (see  i  51)  into  ooneata- 
Vtaa,  becomes  conestablt.  For  the  later 
loss  of  1  see  5  148. 

"1.  connected;    from    L.  con- 


I,  if.   the   act   of  joinin 
Conniver,  vn.  to  connive,  wink  a 


Conque,s/.aconch,shell;  from L. concha. 

CONQUERIR,  va.  to  conquer  ;  from  L.  0011- 
quirere.  For  quirere  =  quirir  see  ac- 
qtiirir — Der.  ranjues-ant,  conouete  (strong 
partic.  snbst.,  for  which  see  absout*  and 
q*ttt\ 

Conaacrer,   va.   to  consecrate;    from    L. 


COffSANQUIN— 
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Coflflangu.iT),  adj.  related  in  blood,  coujiu 

Conspirer,  vn.  to  conspire;   from  L.  coo- 

(by  the  father's  side);  fromL.  consangui- 

ipirare. — Der.  conspiration,  eons^iraleur. 

utut. — Der.  consanguinity. 

Conspuer.  va.  to  scoff  at,  spit  at;  from  L. 

Conscience,   if.  the  conscience;    from  L. 

conspuere. 

Constant,   adj.    constant;    from    L,    con- 

Conscription,  >/.  a  conscription ;  from  L, 

Constater,  va.  to  ascertain,  verify,  state; 

Conocrit,  tin.  a  conscript;    from  L.  con- 

formed  from  L.  status.     The  word  does 

icriptut. 

not  appear  till  early  in  the  1 8th  cent. 

Consecration,  if.  a  consecration ;  from  L. 

Constelle\    adj.   made   under    influence    of 

tome   constellation;    from    L.    conitella- 

Conaecutif,  adj.  consecutive;  ai  if  from  a 

Conetellatitm,   sf.  a   constellation-    from 

secutum.     For  Ft.  derivatives  in  -if  tee 

5  "3- 

Consterner,    va.    to    dismay,    strike   with 

CONSEIL,  sm.  counsel,  advice ;  from  L.  oon- 

BUinm.       For    i  - «    see    £     70.— Der. 

sfirnation. 

conseiTler,  deconinfler. 

Constiper,  va.    to   constipate;    from    L. 

CONSENTIR,  tn.  to  consent ;  from  L.  oon- 

const  ipare. — Der.  constipation. 

Conatltuer,   va.   to   constitute;    from    L, 

ConsequenCe,  sf.   consequence;    from   L. 

const ituere. — Der.  eoswinrtion,  constitv- 

consequential — Der.  consequent  (conse- 

tionnel,  eons/i(utionalit6.  cons  ri  want,  consri- 

quentem).    consdju/tnnient,    inconsequent, 

tutif. 

Conatricteur,  adj.  constrictive;   from  L. 

CONHERVER,  no.  to  preserve  ;  from  L,  oon- 

servore. — Der.  eonssriiation,  -atoire,  con- 

Constructeur,   sm.   a    constructor;    from 

ton  (oerbal  tubst),  MAasrvateur. 

insider  j  from  L. 
considers  re. — Der.  cciuiaVration,  -able, 
iactmsidero,  d6cansiddr6. 
Consigner,  va,  to  consign,  deposit;  from 
In  consignare. — Der.  consign*  (verbal 
sobrt.),  consignation,  coniigna.U.ite. 
Consister,  in.  to  consist  (of);  from  L. 
consistere. — Der.  eoniiirant,  -ance. 

1   consistory ;    from    L, 


CONSOLE,  1/  a  bracket,  console.  Origin 
unknown. 

Consoler,  va.  to  console;  from  L.consolari. 
— Der.  toetso/ation,  consoiable,  eonsofatenr. 

Consolider,  va.  to  consolidate;  from  L. 
comolidare. — Dei.  consolidation. 

Conaommer,  va.  to  complete,  consum- 
mate; from  L.  consnmmare. — Der.  con- 
sommation,  caaommi,  consommatear. 

Consomption,  sf.  a  consumption ;  from  L. 

Consorme,  sf.  a  consonant ;  from  L.  con- 

Conaonnanoe,  sf.  a  consonance  ;   from  L. 

Consorts,  sm.  pi.  associates ;  from  L.  con- 

CONSOUDE,  tf.  (Bot.)  consound,  comfrey. 
O.  Fr.  coiisoldt.  It.  coraolida,  from  L.  oon- 
aolida.     For  changes  sec  sovdt. 


Construction,  sf.  a 

Construire,    va.    to    construct;    from    L. 

ConBubatantial,  adj.  consabitantial,  from 

t  Consul,  sm.  a  consul;  this  is  an  old 
adopted  word  (found  in  the  13th  century) 
from  Lat.  consul  (§  33). — Der.  conmiat, 

Coniralter.  va.  to  consult;  from  L.  con- 
sultary.—  Der.    cansulte    (verbal   snbst.), 
J/ailt,    eanstifration,    tonsu&atif,     con- 


Consumer,   va. 


Contempteur,  sm.  a  conk 
Contenan.ee,  sf  capacity,  1 


lOO 


COIfTENIR—CONTREMARCHE. 


Conteiiir,  to.  to  contain,  hold;  from  L. 
continere.  For  i  =  e  see  J  73  j  for  e 
=  1  tee  §|  59.  6o.--  -Der.  can/eiant,  contcn- 
ance,  deconfotancer. 

Content,  adj.  content ;  fro 


entious ;   from  L. 


from 


Contentieux,  adj.  • 
Contention,  sf.   a 


CONTER,  va.  to  tell,  narrate.  Prov.  tartar, 
from  L.  computaro,  which  meant  first  to 
compute,  count,  then  to  enumerate,  lastly 
to  relate,  recount.  The  correctness  of  this 
etymology  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  It. 


dSp.„ 


n  both  to  conn 


and  to  recount;  so  also  Germ,  erzahlen  (to 
relate)  it  derived  from  zaklen  (to  count). 
Com.p(n)t4re,  contracted  regularly  (see 
SS^mtooompfnre.becomeseoBttr.  For 
m.pt  =  mr  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Bt ;  for  m— n 
160.     Confer  is  a  doublet  of  compter. 


e   (verbal  11 


it.), 


Contester,  va.  to  contest,  dispute  ;  fro 

uL 

contestari.— Der.  conteste  (verbal  sue 

St.), 

Contexts,   sm.   context;    from    L. 

on- 

Contexture,  sf.  contexture,    weaving 

to- 

gether  of  parts ;  from  eon  and  ttaturt,  1 

Contigu,   adj.  contiguous ;    from  L. 

tigous. — Der.  cantiguiti. 

Continent,  adj.  continent;  from  L.  c 

tinentem. — Der.  eonrinence. 

Continent,  ™.  a  continent ;  from  L.  c 

tinentem. — Der.  continental. 

Contingent,    adj.    contingent;    from 

L. 

eontingentem. — Der.  contingent. 

Continu,  adj.  continuous;    from  L.   c 

tinuus. — Der.   continuity,    confinvel. 

linuellement,    canlinuci,    conrin nation, 

dis- 

Contoreion', ./.  1 
Contourner,  va. 


Sea  A 


r.) 


Contractor,  va.  to  contra 

tractate  *.— Der.  contra 

Contradicteur,  an.  a 

adversary;    from  L.   coi 

Der.  eomraaVcfion  (L.  coi 

contradiction  (L.  contr; 

CONTRAINDRE,  va.  to  c 

Porlo 


ir  (verbal  iubst.; 
it;  from  L.  con- 
ontradicler,  legal 

dlctoilu). 


-ingere  =  tindri  1 


eindrc  =  aindre  ice  §§  61,  63. — Der.  eon- 

rrni'nte  (panic,  subst.). 
Contralre,  adj.  contrary;   from  L.  con- 

trarins.— Der.  contrantt,  contrariety. 
t  Contrasts,  silt,  a  contrast;   introd.  in 

16th  cent,  from   It.  contralto  (J   as). — 

Der.  contrasts. 
Contrat,  sm.  a  contract,  agreement.     O,  Fr. 

contract,  from  L.  contra  " 


Contre,  prtp.  against;   from  L.  contra. — 

CONTRE-BALANCER,  va.  to  counter- 
balance.    See  contre  and  balancer. 

t  Contre  ban  de,  sf.  smuggling,  contra- 
band ;  introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.  contrab- 
bando  (§  15). — Der.  conrreoanirier. 

CONTREBASSE,  sf.  a  counter-bue.  See 
contre  and  bass*. 

CONTRECARRER,  to.  to  thwart,  cross.    See 

CONTRECCEUR,  'sm.    aversion;    adv.    (A) 

unwillingly.    See  contre  and  cceur. 
CONTRECOUP,  sm.  a  repercussion  of  one 


CONTRE-DANSE,  sf.   > 

dance.     See  contre  and 

CONTREDIRE,  to.  to  c 


See  c 


CONTREE,  sf.  a  country.  It.  cantrada,  from 
L.  contrata*,  properly  the  country  before, 
or  against  you,  contra.  We  find  the 
word  in  the  Leges  Sicil.  3-  38,  a  medieval 
'  "'atuimusC  ut  in  utraqoe  con- 


in  baronum,'  etc.  Just  as  contrata  is  from 
oontra,  so  the  Germ,  gegtnd  is  from  the 
P"T-  £*£«"■     For  ■*»*  A  »«e  §  aoi. 

CONTRE-ECHANGE,  sm.  an  unexpected 
change,  or  exchange.  See  contre  and 
icbange. 

CONTREFACON.  sf.  a  counterfeit,  forgery. 
See  contre  and/aeon. 

CONTREFAIRE,  va.  to  counterfeit,  forge. 
mdfaire.— Der.  cantrtfail. 

CONTRE-JOUR,  sm.  a  light  or  window 
object,  picture,  spoiling  its  effect. 

ouutennand. 

CONTREMARCHE,^  a  countermarch.  See 
contre  and  marclu. 


CQNTREMARQUE — C0NV0IT1SE. 


CONTRE-PARTIE,  if.  a  counterpart.  See 
ctmtrt  and  par  lie. 

CONTREFESER,i>o.  to  make  a  counterpoise. 
See  contre  and  ptstr. 

00NTRE-P1ED,  sm.  a  back-scent  (in- hunt- 
ing-), the  contrary.     See  contre  and  pied. 

CONTRE-POIDS,  sm.  a  counterpoise.  See 
contre  and  poids. 

CONTRE-POINT,  sm  counterpoint.  See 
contrt  ind  point. 

CONTRE-POISON,   sm.    an   antidote.      See 

CONTRESCARPE,'  if.  a    counterscarp.     See 

contrt  and  acarpt. 
CONTRESCF.L,  sm.  a  counterseal,  little  leal 

added  to    a  sealed  document.     See  contrt 

and  sal. 
CONTRESEING,    sm.    a    countersign.       See 

contrt  and  sting. 
CONTRESENS,  in.,  an  error  in  expression  or 

CONTRESIGNER,  ho.  to  countersign.     See 

contrt  and  signer. 
CONTRE-TEMPS,  sm.  a  contretemps,  mis- 
chance.    See  contrt  and  limps. 
CONTRETIMBRE.  sm.  a  counter-stamp  (on 

documents)  ;  from  contrt  and  timbre. 
CONTREVENIR,  hi.  to  offend,  transgress. 

See  contrt  and  venir. 
CONTREVENT,  sm.  an  outside  shutter.    See 

contrt  and  vent. 
Contribuer ,  va.  to  contribute ;  from  L. 

contribnere. — Der.  eOBfrionable,  conlribu- 

tionCL.  contributions*). 
Contrjster,  no.  to  sadden;  from  L. 

Contrit,  adj.  contrite;  from  I.,  conti 
—Der.  contri^oa. 

CONTROLS,  sm.  a  register,  counte 
0.  Fr.  contre-rSlt  a  duplicate  register,  used 
to  verify  the  official  or  first  roll.  See 
contrt  and  rSlc. — Der.  coturHlei,  contrSleut. 

CONTROUVER,  va.  to   invent,    tab™ 


Convalescent,  adj.  convalescent;  ftooi  L. 

convaleieentem.— Der.  convalesmce. 
CONVENIR,   hi.  ,o  agree;    from  L.  con- 

venire.— Der.   conwnn,   -able,   -aoce   (L. 

oonvenientist),  d&onwiine. 
Convention,  sf.  a  convention,  agreement: 

from   L.  conventioaem.— Der.   convtn- 

Conventuel,     adj.    conventual;    from    L. 

Converger,  vn.  to  converge;  from  L.  con- 

vergere.— Der.  convergent,  convtrgeace. 
Convers,  adj.  lay,  serving  (of  monaitic  ser- 

"'"  ™'./™nversB7m  logic) ;  from 
".  "u.tnui;  also  used  as  a  sf. 
Converser,  on.    to    discourse,    converse ; 


Converse,  i 


Conversion,  if.  t 
CONVERTIR,  uo.'tc 


Controveroe,  if.  a 


tContumas,  crfj.  contumacio 

term);  the  L.  eontumax. — Der. 

Cantus,  adj.  bruised;  from  L.  co 

Contusion,  */.  a  contusion;  fioi 


iriy  ;  from   L. 


on;    from   L. 


I  of  Lat 


,  for  ere  —  ir  see  $  6b. — Der.  con- 

tvrhblc. 
Convene,  adj.  convex,  from  L.  convexus. 

—Der.  eonuMfite. 
Conviction,  sf.    a   conviction ;    from   L. 

CONVIER,  no,  to  invite ;  It.  convUare.  Con- 
vier  is  formed  from  O.  Fr.  conVt,  an  invita- 
tion, and  is  also  connected  with  a  supposed 
L.  Oonvitttre  *,  formed  from  eon  and  a 
radical  vitare*,  found  also  in  invitare. 
For  loss  of  t  see  5  117. 

Convive,  smf.  a  guest;  from  L.  conviva. 

Convocation,  1/  convocation  ;    from  L. 


1  funeral  procession,  convoy. 


CONVOI,  1 
See  to™ 

CONV01TER,  s«r.  to  covet.  O.  FT,  covoittr, 
ipilart,  from  L.  cupitare  *,  deriv.  of 
m,  panic,  ofeupore,  by  the  ordinary 
brmation  of  frequent  verbs.  Cnpitare  * 
)ecomet  O.  Fr.  covoittr,  thence  mod.  Fr. 
ronvoiter.  For  u  —  o  see  5  90 ;  for  inser- 
jon  of  «  see  cancombre ;  for  p—b  see 
i  1 1 1 ;  for  i-  oi  see  §  58.— Der.  eonwoirtux. 

CONVOITISE.  sf.  covetonsness,  lust.  O.  Fr. 
covoitist.  Cat.  cobdicia,  Jt.  etipidizia,  from 
L.  oupiditia  *,  a  Low  Lat.  form  for  cupi- 
ditas.  'Quioupiditia  iestuant.'saysRathc- 
rius  Veto ;  whence  covoitist,  then  convoitiit. 
For  u—o  see  §  90;  for  insertion  of  a  see 
cancombre ;  for  p>b  see  {  111;  for  the 
unusual  arrest  of  d  at  (  see  J  lao  and  55 


CONVOLBR—CORIACB, 


117  note  3,  IIS  note  l;  for  tla*soft  u> 
tee  agencer  ;  for  i— oi  see  j  68. 
Convolor,  vn.  to   marry   again ;    from    L. 

Cou.voq.uer,   to.    to    convoke;    from    L. 

CONVOYER,  va.  to  eicort,  convoy.    O.  Fr. 

see  §  68.— Der.  com™  (verbal  subst.). 
Convulsion,    if.    a   convulsion;    from    L. 
convalsionem. — Der.   convuliif,    comnd- 


to  cooperate  (a  theol.  term 
lntrod.  in  lotn  cent,  by  tbe  Huguenot*); 
from    L.    cooperari. —  Der.   cooperation. 


to  arrange,  dispose.    See 
ordantur. 

COPEAU,  on.  a  chip.     Origin  unknown. 

Copie,  tf.  a  copy ;  from  L.  copia,  properly 
abundance,  reproduction ;  from  multiplying 
a  MS.  (facere  copiam)  by  freqqently  writ- 
ing it  out.  Hence  tbe  restricted  sense  of 
copia,  for  the  copying  of  a  document  (J  11). 
— Der.  copiste,  tvpitt. 

Copieui,  adj.  copious;  from  L.  copio 

Copnle,  if.  a  copula;    from  L.  copn 
Der.  eopB/atif,  copulation. 

COQ.  sm.  a  cock.  O.  Fr.  coc,  an  onoi 
poetic  word  (5  34),  found  alike  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  coc.  Low  Breton  £0* ;  it  passed  into 
Germanic  Latin  in  the  form  oooaua  *.  '  Si 
qnis  coceom  ant  gallinam  furaverit,"  lays 
the   Lex    Salica   (vii.  16).— Der.   cochtt. 


le  (co: 


,mb),  . 


n  (forrr 


ie  adj.  coquet, 
vain  at  a  little  cock),  coytielicot  (in  O.' 
coquehcoq  =  coo  1  this  word  now  meant 
corn-poppy,  the  flower  of  which  is  red  like 
cock's  comb.    The  origin  of  the  word  copa- 

□f  the  cock),  cogwlinot  (irritable  as  a  cock). 

COCLA-L'ANE,  Mi.  disconnected  talk;  the 
talk  of  the  cock  and  the  ass  in  the  old  tale, 
which  is  preserved  by  Grimm :  cp.  the  Engl, 
'cock-and-bull  story.' 

COQUE,  tf,  a  shell ;  from  L.  ooncria.  Con- 
aha  becomes  cogui,  as  conchylinm, 
coquiUe.     This  change  of  no  into  c  may  be 

Oh  —  c  —  g  see  Hist.  Gram.   p.   63.     Coqut 

COQJIECIGRUE,  ./.  an   imaginary 

Rabelais  (Garg.  i.  49)  speaks  of  the  '  coming 
of  the  cogaicigrtitt,'  as  we  talk  of  the 
'  Greek  Kalends  '—of  a  time  which  will 
never  come.     Hence  used  of 


talks  nothing  but  nonsense ;  lastly  of  the 
nonsense  talked.     Origin  unknown. 

COQUELICOT,  sm.  the  wild  poppy.   Sec  cog. 

COQUELUCHE.s/ahood.   Origin'  unknown. 

COQUET,  adj.  coquettish.  See  coy.— Der. 
eojuerer,  -terie. 

COQUILLE.s/.ashell;  fiomL.conoliyliuin. 
For  the  changes  of  the  letters  see  cogue.--- 
Der.  coqtaHigc,  -ier. 

COQITIN,  tm.  a  scoundrel,  rogue.  Origin  un- 
certain :  probably  from  Low  L.  cpqnimis  *, 
from  eoquus  (Diez). — Der.  cooniaerie. 

COR,  sm.  (1)  1  com  (on  the  feet,  etc.)  ; 
(3)  a  hom,  bugle;  from  L.  conm.  For 
rn— r  see  §  164. — Der.  corner,  comet  (a 
little  horu.thena  horn-shaped  roll  of  paper). 

CORAIL,  sm.  coral ;  from  L.  eorallium. 
For  em -ail  see  5  54,  3.— Der.  coraflin. 

CORBEAU,  tm.  a  raven,  corbie.  O.  Fr.  cor- 
bel, from  L.  corvellna,  dim.  of  oorrua. 
For  the  change  of  sense  see  5  13.  For 
v  =  isee  5  140  ;  for  -ellTU  -  -ean  see  §  aSa. 
— Der.encorfidlement  (from  O.  Fr.  corbtl). 

CORBEILLE,  if.  a  basket,  from  L.  oorbloula. 
For  Ionia  -  all*,  see  1 15; .— Der.  eorotJron. 

Corbillard,  tm.  a  coach,  hearse;  a  word 
of  hist,  origin  {$  33).  Corbillard,  O.  Fr. 
corbeillard,  was  nsed  in  the  17th  cent,  for 
the  barge  which  plied  between  Paris  and 
Corbeil ;  Menage  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  word 
much  used  in  his  day  r  '  CoREmjutT.  On 
appttte  nJnsJ  It  cache  de  Corbeil  d  Parit  1 
duqutl  lieu,  de  Corbeil  ii  a  eli  appeli  Cor- 
billart,  commt  le  Melnnois  de  Milun:  Cor- 
billard  towards  the  end  of  tbe  17th  cent, 
took  the  sense  of  any  great  show-carriage,  a 
wedding  coach ;  its  present  sense  dates 
only  from  the  18th  cent. 

CORDE,  tf.  a  cord ;  from  L.  chorda.  For 
Oh— c  see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  63. — Der.  cordau 
(0.  Fr.  tardtl,  which  in  the  older  form  has 
given  the  deriv.  cardtHe,  cordelier,  coraVler, 
cordeliere),  confer,  cordage,  cordon,  eorrfier, 

Cordial,  adj.  cordial ;  from  L.  cordiale*. 
deriv.  from  cordis,  cor.— Der.  eordiaVwi, 
corcsVd/ement. 

CORDON,  an,  a  string,  twist.  See  cordi^- 
Der.  corironnerie,  cordonmt. 

CORDONNIER.sm.  a  shoemaker,  cordwainer, 
O.  Fr.  confouanin",  properly  one  who  works 
with  cordovan  (Cordovan  leather  for  shoes) 
(5  33)'  Cp.  the  word  maroquin,  which 
means  Morocco  leather,  etc.  Similarly  It 
cordovamtr*  is  from  Cordova. 

Coriace,  adj.  tough,  leathery;  from  L.  cor- 
iacens#,  from  corium. 
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Coriamlro,  sf.  coriander;  from  L.  corian- 

CORME,  sf.  the  service-apple  ;  from  L.  oor- 

nom,      Forn  =  msee  %  163. — Der.cormier. 

CORHORAN,  sm.  a  cormorant;   corruption 

one,  is  (till  used  by  fishermen .  Caul,  corb- 
mari.  Port,  ttmomarinho,  from  L.  oornu- 
uiarimi*.     The   Reicbenan    Glosses    (8th 

it.)  have '  Mcrgmus=-co] 


changing  In  into  on,  cp.  line,  sans,  lin- 
gua, laagta,  etc,  sec  5  7a  note  4 ;  and  l>y 
dropping  the  medial  v,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81. 

tCornaO,  jib.  an  elephant-d titer,  a  Hindu 
word  (§  31). 

t  Cornaline,s/.acornclian;  jntiod.  from 
It.  arnalina  (5  35). 

CORNE,  sf.  a  horn ;  from  L.  nomas,  plural 
of  noma,  whence  cor,  q.  v. — Der.  come. 


dcorncr,  acorn ir,  cornichon. 
CORNEILLE,  sf.  a  rook,  crow ;  from  L.  oor- 

njcfllfc,  dim,  of  oomicem.    For  -iofll»= 

-tOU  see  i  157. 
CORNEMUSE,  */  a  bagpipe.    See  com*  and 

CORNET,  on.  a  horn,  cornet.     See   cor.— 

tCoralahe,*/.  a  cornice.  O.  Fr.  cornice , 
introd.  from  It.  cortdecio  (j  15). 

CORNICHON,  sm.  prtp.  a  little  horn,  then  a 
little  horn-shaped  encumber,  gherkin.     See 


CORNOUILLE,  if.  a  cornel-berry, 
torn*  (the  comel-ben-y  being  so  n 
its  shape). — Der.  eoraow'Her. 

CORNU,  adj.  homed;   from  L, 

For -ntua  — 11  see  £  IOI. — Der.  ramie, 


CopoUalre,  « 


a  corollary ;  from  L.  < 


indicating  the  deduction  from  the  proposition. 
Corolla,  sf.  a  corolla ;  from  L.  corolla. 
Covonaire,  adj.  coronal,  used  of  the  gold 

crown ;  from  L.  ooronnriua. 
Corporation,  if.  a  corporation ;   from  L. 

torporationem*    {from    corporatui  *, 

which  from  corpus). 
Corporal, nil),  corporal;  from  L.coiporalis. 
CORPS,  sm.  a  body ;  from  L.  cor-oun. — Der. 

corset  (q.  t.).  corsage,  corselet. 
Corpulence,  sf.  corpulence;  from  L.  cor- 


Correot,  adj.  correct;  from  L.  correctui. 

— Der.  con-wrenr,  coirarion,  corrtclif. 
Correlatif,  adj.  correlative.     See  rtlaHf. 
Correlation,  sf.  correlation.     See  relatum. 
CORRESPONDRE,  va.  to  correspond,  answer; 

from  L,  oorreapondere  *,  for  oorreapon- 

cUro  (from  oum  and  reapondere).    For 

such  changer  of  accent  see   atcourir ;    for 

loss    of  penult.    8  see  $   51. — Der.  corrs- 

spandmt,  corrtspoitdiace. 
fdorridor,   sm.   a   corridor;    introd.    in 

16th  cent,  from  It.  corridors  (j  25). 
Corriger,   va.   to   correct;    from   L.    cor- 

rigere. — Der.  corrigible,  incorrigible. 
Corroborer,  va.  to  corroborate,  confirm  ; 

from  L.  corroborare. — Der.  corr-oboratif, 

corroiWation. 
Corroder,  so.  to  corrode;  from  L.  eorro- 

dere. 
CORROMPRE,  no.  to  corrupt;  from  L.  cor - 

rompers.     For  changer  see  romprt. 
Corr Oaif, adj.  corrosive;  fromL.corrosivus 
Corrosion,  sf.  common;  from  L.  corro- 

CORROYER,  M,  to  enrry  (leather),  deriv.  of 
con™,  prepared  skin.  Carrot,  O.  Fr.  conroi. 
Low  L.  conradnm  it  compd.  of  oum  and 
redum  (arrangement,  prepar 


Corruptotir,im.aconupter;  fromL.cor- 
ruptorem. 

Corruption,  sf.  corrupnoo;  from  L.  cor- 
ruptionem. 

Corruptible,  adj.  cormptible;  from  L. 
corrnptibilU.— Der.  incorruptible.. 

CORSAGE,  sm.  but,  shape,  waist.     See  carpi. 

+  Coraaire,  sm.  a  corsair;  from  Prov. 
corsari,  one  who  makes  the  carsa,  the 
course  (§  14).  See  court*.  Corsair*  it  a 
doublet  of  cow-jar. 

CORSELET,  sm.  a  corset.     See  corps. 

CORSET,  sin.  a  corset,  stays.  See  corps : 
also,  for  the  change  of  tense,  see  f  1  j. 

t  Cortege,  sm.  a  procession,  cort-ge;  in- 
trod. from  It.  coruggio  (§  35). 

CORVEE,  sf.  statute -labour,  fatigue  duly, 
drudgery  ;  in  8th  cent,  enrvada,  in  CI  arle- 
magne's  Capitularies,  from  L.  corrogBttv*, 
lit.  work  done  by  command. — Der.  eoi  W- 
able.  The  most  interesting  philological 
phenomenon  presented  by  this  word  is  the 
intercalation  of  a  v  which  had  no  ciisteu-c 
in  Latin.  This  intercalation  was  thus 
effected:  the  medial  g  disappeared  (see 
oilier),  and  the  word  became  c- ~~~ 
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which  left  a 
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argi-i 


from    Hut 


flu-Y 


This  tendency  is  cat 
Fv. :  thus  from  pluere  comes  not  pieu-oir, 
bnt  fltu-v-oir  ;  from  paeonin  come  pi-v- 
oint,  not  pi-tint ;  and  thii  iateicalation  it 
even  extended  to  words  which  originally  had 
no  hiatnj,  but  in  which  the  medial  conion 
has  been  ejected,  thus  making  room  for 
euphonic  ■:    thus  from    gra(d)ire   cot 
gra-irt,  gra-v-ir ;  from  gla(d)ini,  gla- 
glai-v-t ;  from  imbla(d)are  *,  tmbla-c 
embla-v-cr  ;   from  po(t)ere,  po-rrt,  poti-v- 
air;   from    para(d)isus,  para-is,  par-v-is 
thut,  finally,  from  oorro(g)ata,  corro-ata, 
eoircr-v-ata,  which  leads  us  to  the  Carlo- 
ringian  form  oorvadu.  Ft. 
the  changes  from  oorr6vntn  to  oorvada, 
by  the  lots  of  6,  tee  $  53;  for  -&tsv— 1 
—  it  tee  §  aoi. 

t  Corvette,  1/.  a  corvette;  introd.  from 
Port.  corwM  (5  16). 

Coryph6e,  sm.  a  corypheus,  leader;  from 


Cossack,  from  the  Kirghese 


Gt. 

Cosaque, 

Zasat. 
Coairiefctque,    adj. 

K0HlOfTill6t. 

CoHinlque,  adj.  counical ;  from  Gt.  «ooyu- 

Cosmogonie,  tf.  a  cosmogony ;  from  Gr. 

m>aiur(aiia. 
OoBinograplde,    ./.    cosmography ;    from 

Gr.  xoou&yptupia. — Der.  catmographt. 
Coemologie, sf.  cotmology ;  from  Gr.  koo- 

Cosmopolite,  int.  a  cosmopolitan ;  from 
Gr.  HotTfwvtAiTtjt- 

COSSE,  if.  a  pod,  shell,  hoik.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  ecoster. 

t  Costume,  an.  dress,  garb,  cnslume ;  from 
It.  costumt  (§  15).    Costvmt  ii  a  doublet  of 

COTE.  1/  a  quota,  share.     See  eoltr.-  -Der. 


ewelette  (deri».  of  cottllt,  a  little  , 


COTE,  st 
For  loss   of 


O.  Fr.  coitS.  It.  roiroro, 
',  rued  in  medieval  Lai. 
5  148;    for  -atum-e 


COTF.AU,  sm.  a  tlope,  hill-side.     See  eUt. 
COTELETTE,  tf.  a  cutlet.    See  edit. 
COTER,   va.   to   number,    quote ;    from    L. 
Quotare*  (to  note  the  price  of  a  tiling, 
if  Qiiotna).     Foe  qu— e  tee  ear. 


-Der.  c 


t  (verbal  n 


It). 


COTERIE,  s/.  a  coterie,  set.  From  late  L. 
ootarius  *  a  neighbour,  from  oota  *  a  cot ; 
whence  oofcaria'  would  be  an  aggregate 
of  cotters,    a    coterie.      For    a  =  e   tee    § 

«'*  + 

Cothuriie,sm.a'buskin;  fromL.cothurDns. 
CCTIER,  adj.  coasting.     See  cite. 
COTILLON,  sm.  a  petticoat.     See  caiu,  of 

which  it  ii  a  dim. 
C0T1R,  va.  to  braise.     Origin  unknown. 
COTTSER,  va.  to  assess,  rate.     See  cat*.— 

t  Coton,  sm.  cotton,  a  word  of  Oriental 
origin,  Ar.  qatoix  (\  31).— Der.  rotomem. 
colonnade,  eorOBuier. 

COTOYER,  va.  to  coast,  go  by  the  ride 
(of  one).     Seecd*. 

COTRET,  sm.  a  short  fagot.      Origin  nn- 

COTTE,  tf.  a  peasant's  petticoat.    O.   Fr, 
d   of  Germ,    origin,    O.  H.  G. 
■Der.  cotillon  (a  little  catillt. 


t.  of  ct 


*)- 


Cotyl6don,    sm.   a   cotyledon 
cotyledon. 

COU,  sm.  a  neck.  See  col,  of  which  it  is  the 
doublet.    For  o).~ou  see  $  157. 

COUARD,  adj.  cowardly,  properly  one  who 
drops  hit  tail;  from  O.Fr.cou*.  In  heraldic 
language  a  lion  canard  is  one  with  Lis 
tail  between  his  legs.  Animals  which, 
when  afraid,  drop  their  tails  are  called 
couards,  whence  the  word  takes  the  sense 
of  timid,  cowardly.  O.  Fr.  eons  ii  from 
L,  oauda.  For  sm— ou,  and  for  loss  of 
d,  see  aliment.  The  It.  eodardo,  derir. 
of  coda,  confirms  this  derivation.  For 
the  termination  -ard  see  $  196. —  Der. 
eouarrfise.  V 

COL'CHF.R,  va.  to  lay  in  bed  ;  vs.  to  he  down. 
O.Fr.  colchtr,  lt.colcart,  from  L.  ooUooare 
(Suetonius,  .Caligula,  14).  Coll(&)c4re 
regularly  losing  its  o  (see  $  51),  becomes 
ooleare,  a  form  found  m  the  Lei  Salici 
(tit  60)  :  '  Et  ii  tunc  . . .  legem  diitulerint, 
sole  ooloato'  (  =  i/a  total  coutki).  Col- 
care  becomes  couckir;  for  ol— ox  tee 
$  157;  for  O—cA  tee  $  116.  Cotulur 
is  a  doublet  of  catloqvir,  q.  T.  —  Der. 
coucht  (rcrbal  suhjt.),  courier,  eoKcnette, 
eoneiant,  accoucisr  (q.  t.),  ikeouektr. 


COUCOU — COUR. 
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COUCOU,  sm.  the  cuckoo;  from  L.  ouoii- 
hu.  Alio  an  onmnalopoetic  word  {j  34). 
For  u  — on  see  §90;  for  ul  —  ou  s«5  157. 
Cowob  is  1  doublet  of  men. 

COIJDK,  on.  the  elbow;  from  L.  cubitus. 
Cubitus  becomei  uub'tus  by  the  regul; 
loss  of  I  (tee  $  51),  then  the  b  of  bt 
dropped  (Hitt.  Gram.  p.  81),  then  I  becomi 
d,  see  i  117,  and  u  =  o*,  see  §  90. — De: 
towfee,  wwdoyer,  courier. 

COUDRE,  sn.  *  nut-tree.  O.  Fi.  eoldre, 
from  L.  oorylo*.  C6ryhiB,  regularly 
contrd,  (5  51)  into  oor'lus,  has  had  its  1 
transposed  (see  sanglotir),  and  becomes 
eol'rn*.  (Thewordoolrina*is  to  be  seen 
in  a  gib-cent,  document.)  Ool'nu  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  caldre  by  regularly  inter- 
calating a  d,  see  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  73,  whence 
ttmdrt  by  softening  ol  into  on,  see  §  157. — 


COUDRE,  m.  to  tew. 


»,  fton 


regular 


enL      By   the    1 


became  ooauare.  see  nine  ;  then  the 
thong  ne  was  simplified  into  6,  a  change 
Dot  rare  in  Lat.,  Cicero  using  moitus  for 
mortuus,  and  the  Appendix  ad  Probum 
having  febrariui  foi  febrnarius.  Ada- 
maiiliims  Martyr  »y>  expressly  '  baluali 
quae  vulgo  batalia  dicuntur.' 

C6soro,  accented   on  the  first  syllable. 


.(« 


5i).      Nown 


togetber(tee  Hist.  Gram,  p.73), 
and  consequently  when  they  come  together 
by  the  dropping  of  a  Lat.  vowel,  an  eu- 

sometimcjs  d:  thus  ooa're)  became  coa-d-ra, 
and  the  accented  o  becoming  a  diphthong 
011  (see  I  81)  the  woid  becomes  cousdre; 
this  loses  its  1  (ice  g  148),  and  finally 
presents  its  modem  form  caudrt. 
COUENNE,  sf.  rind,  skin.  It.  eolnuta,  from 
»*,  del.  from  cutis. 


■17;  for. 


«  6  90. 


COUETTE,  sf.  a  feather  bed.     O.  Fr 

originally  coulli,  from  L.  uulolts  Ouloita, 
contrd.  regularly  (§  51)  into  oulo'ta,  then 
into  col'ta.  (see  Hist  Oram.  p.  81),  becomes 
audit,  by  u  =  au,  see  §  90,  then,  by  loss  ol 
'  ($  157).  *"■*!  the  mod.  form  caveat  \t 
formed  by  analogy  of  diminutives  (see 
i  181). 

COULER,  an.  to  run,  Bow ;  O.  Fr.  cater, 
from  L.  oolare,  properly  to  filter,  then  to 
run.  For  o-ou  see  §  76. — Der.  toajage, 
audit,  couloir,  icosilv,  deeosJer. 


COULEUR,  sf.  colour,-  from  L.  o616rein. 
For  accented  OxM  see  $  79;  for  atonic 
0-011  see  §  76. 

COULEUVRE,  sf.  an  adder ;  from  L.  a&lubra. 
For  o-™  see  §  76;  for  u—«h  see  4  90; 
for  b  —  si  see  §  113. — Der.  coultuvrine  (a 
long  and  slender  piece  of  ordnance). 

COULIS,  adj.  drafty  (of  wind);  now  re- 
stricted to  a  few  special  phrases,  as  iw  cosJif, 
etc.,  but  in  O.  Fr.  signifying  generally  run- 
ning, gliding.  O.  Fr.  atlSt,  Prov.  cola- 
din,  represents  L.  oolatiauB  *,  deriv.  of 
oolare.  For  loll  of  t  see  §  1 1 7  ;  for  o  - 
on  see  $  76.— Der.  coulis  (im.),  cotJuse. 

COULISSE,  sf.  a  groove,  slide.     See  eoulir. 

COULOIR,  in.  a  strainer,  a  passage.     See 

COUP,  sm.  a  blow,  stroke.  O.fi.eolp,  It.  colp 0. 
from  L.  nolpoB,  found  in  the  Germanic 
Laws :  *  Si  quis  voluerit  altcrum  occidere  et 
Qolpua  ei  fallierit.'  (Lex  Salica,  tit.  19.) 
Colpua  is  a  contrd.  form  of  aril&pus. 
found  in  the  Lex  Alamannomm.  For  the 
regular  lots  of  atonic  a  see  5  51.  Col- 
apus  in  its  turn  is  a  secondary  form  of 
Lai.  oolapbng,  by  a  change  not  unusual 
in  popular  Lat.  of  ph  into  p:  thus  at 
Rome  men  said  strops*,  ampora,  for 
stropha,  amphora,  at  in  old  Lat.  gram- 
marian tells  us.  For  change  of  O.  Fr.  tolp 
into  amp  see  $  157— Der.  amptr  (properly 
to  give  a  blow  with  a  cutting  insimment). 

COUFABLE,  adj.  culpable;  from  L.  oulpsv- 
bilisj.  For  al**ou  see  &  157  ;  for  -sbilis 
—ablt  see  affable  and  §  150. 

COUPE,  if.  a  cutting,  felling.  Verbal  subst. 
of  eosuMr. 

COUPE,  sf.  a  cup,  vase;  from  L.  eupa. 
For  U=on  see  &  90. — Der.  macoupe  (for 
sotu-cavpi),  couptWe. 

COUPER,  H.  to  cut.  See  coup.— Der.  coup*, 
toupi,  cou^eur,  couptret,  coupace,  coupon, 
d&couptr,  eaueeouptr. 

t  Couperoae,  sf.  copperas,  a  blotch  ; 
introd.  from  It.  a>pparaia  (f,  35).— Der. 
covprroti. 

COUPLE,  sf.  a  couple;  from  L.  copula,  by 
the  regular  loss  of  penult,  fi  (§  51),  and  by 
change  of  o  into  oil,  sec  $  81.  Couple- 
is  a  doublet  of  copule,  q.  v. — Der.  couplet, 
aicuupla',  couplet   (that    which   is  united. 


mpled.  a 


«). 


COUPLET,  sin.  a  couplet  (of  lines),  verse. 

SeecoinW*. 
+  Coupole,  sf.  a  cupola;  from  It.  cupola 

(S  aj).     Coupolt  is  a  doublet  of  cupula. 
COUR,  sf.  a  court,  yard.     O.  Fr.  court.  - 


lOfi 


COURA  QE COUSIN. 


ginaliy  curl,  from  L.  Oohortem,  a  yard, 
thence  a  farm,  in  Palladiut :  also  in  Viirro, 
who  tells  ni  that  the  Roman  peasants  said 
oortem:  'Nam  oortes  qnidem  audtmus 
vnlgo,  led  baibaie  did.'  This  oortem  was 
succeeded  by  the  form  ourtem,  used  of 
the  eountry-hoate  of  a  Frankish  lord,  alio 
of  hii  household  (officers,  friends,  servants), 
and  lastly  the  court  of  justice  holdeu  In 
his  name.  The  Lex  Alamannorom  his 
among  its  headings  the  following :  *  De  eo 
qui  in  ouxte  Regis  hominem  Occident,' 
an  example  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
a  king's  court.  Synesius  Confl.  gives  us  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  sense  of  a  jadkial 
court:  'Ad  placitom  site  ad  ourtem 
veniens.'  Cnrtem  becomes  court  by  change 
of  u  into  <w  (see  5  97) ;  and  thence  cour 
by  loss  of  final  (  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  8a).— 
Dei.  courioit  (from  O.  Fr.  court). 
COURAGE,  on.  courage.  O.  Fr.  corage, 
Pror.  coratgi,  from  L.  corfttitram  *,  deriv. 
of  dot.  For  -atlcum^-ug-e  see  %  14B ; 
for  o  —  ou  sec  {  76. — Der.  covrageux,  ii- 


COURBE,  «/.  a  curve,  adj.  crooked;  from 
L.  oarvuB.  For  u— at  see  §  97;  for 
v  —  b  see  %  140.— Der.  courier,  cowr&ure 
(whose   doublet  is  conrbaltm),  courietie, 

COURQE,  j/".  a  gourd.  O.  Fr.  cooarde,  from 
L.  ouourbitn.  For  loss  of  o  see  §  1 39; 
for  i°o  see  5  90;  for  u— ou  see  %  97; 
for  lost  of  atonic  i  see  §  5 1 ;  for  loss  of 
b  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81  ;  for  t  =  d  see 
%  117;  the  passage  from  O.  Fr.  camtrdt 
to  mod.  covrgi  ia  unusual. 

COURIR,  vh.  to  mn;  from  L.  onrrere. 
For  the  changes  see  aecourir.  Courir  is  a 
doublet  of  O.  Fr.  courrt,  which  it  from  the 


COURRE,  1 


See  courir. — Der. 


COURRIER,  an.  a  courier.     See  cowri. 
COURROIE,  •/.  a  strap.     It.  corrcgia,  from 

L.  oorrigia.     For  lost  of  medial  £   see 

5  119  ;  for  i—01  tee  §  68. 
COURROUX,  iff),  wrath.    Betides  this  word, 

O.  Fr.  had  a  form  corral,  answering  to  the 

Pror.  carraptz.  It.  tomMW,  which  from  L. 

oormptmn*,    pioperly  ruin,    overthrow, 

dejection,   then   indignation,  lastly  wrath. 

For  U---OB  tee  5  97;  for  pt  — «  tee  Hist. 


Gram.  p.  76.  The  modem  form  courroux 
it  derived  from  eovrroveir,  which  in  turn 
it  from  L.  oormptiara  *,  deriv.  of  oor- 
mptns).  For  o  =  ou  see  S  76;  for  u 
—on  see  §  97;  for  pt  —  t  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  76  ;  for  -tiara  —  -or  see  agencer.  The 
Prov.  corrupt  and  It.  eorrotto  (in  It.  It 
always  >pt,  as  inearritio—  captivui,im(ro 
=  tcriptns)  confirmi  this  etymology. 

COURS,  cm.  course;  from  L.  coram.  For 
u— on  tee  (90. 

COURSE,  $/.  running,  coursingi  from  I. 
oursa. — Der.  jowiier  (of  which  the  doublet 
item-rare,  q.r.). 

COURT,  adj.  short ;  from  L.  ourtUB.  For 
"  --on  see  5  97. — Der.  enxfrfer.  eonr/aod, 


COURTAGE,  an.  brokerage.     See  courtier. 

COURTE-POINTE,  sf,  a  counterpane,  quilt. 
O.  Fr.  couhi-pointe,  from  L.  ouloita 
pnnota.  For  oulcita  =  coulte  see  covettc  ; 
for  punota  "points  tee  pohtdrt.  Coultt- 
pointi  becomes  courifpoiutt  by  change  of 
I  into  r,  see  $  157. 

COURTIER,  an.  a  broker.  O.  Fr.  courctitr, 
originally  couralia;  It.  curattiere,  from  L. 
curatariuji  *  (one  who  looks  after  bnying 
and  selling),  der.  from  onxatiu.  For  u  = 
oat  see  I  97  j  for  loss  of  u  in  «ar(a)t4r>us 
tee  §  51;  for  -ariaa-  -itr  see  §  198. — 
Der.  eotiriage  (through  a  verb  courier*,  L. 

COURTINE.  s/  a  curtain  (in  fortification),  a 

'  ed-curtain ;    from  L.  cortfna,  which    in 
ledieval  Lat.  means  a  wall  between  two 
sstions.     For  o  =  ou  tee  §  86. 
fCourtlaa.il,  an.  a  courtier;  introd.  in 

16th  cent,  from  It.  eertigiatta  ($  15). 
t  ConrtlBeP,  W.  to  pay  court  to;  introd. 

towards  end  of  the  middle  ages  from  Prov. 

cortnar,  deriv.  of  cart  (5  34). 
COURTOIS,  adj.  courteous.   See  cow. — Der. 

COUSIN,  am.  a  cousin.    Pror.  cost*.  Orisons 

patois  chsWh,  from  L.  ooadnna  *,  found  in 
the  7th  cent,  in  the  St.  Gall  Vocabulary. 
OoBinos  it  from  oonsjobrfimn  by  the 
regular  change  of  n»  into  a  (oosBobrinus), 
tee  aini;  then  by  loss  of  o  (ooB*rinna), 
tee  i  51.  The  x  is  weakened  into  s  (tee 
arrostr)  in  a  very  unusual  way,  whence 
ooairraa,  found  in  a  Merov,  document. 
Cosinus  becomes  cousin  by  changing  o 
into  on,  see  §  76. — Der.  cousinage. 
COUSIN,  ™.  a  gnat;  from  L.  euliainaa*, 

regularly  (see  5  5a)  into  oul'oLnm,  becomes 


For  ol-oi 


CO  USS1N—CRA  VA  TE. 
e  $  157;  *w  «-•       P-»  «e  I 


COUSSIN,  tm.  a  cushion ;  from  L.  oulniti- 
nnm*  dim.  of  onlolt*,  properly  a  little 
mattress.  Colcitlnnm  first  loses  its  medial 
t  (see  §  117),  then  becomes  eoussin.  Foi 
0=«J  see  agtnttr  and  amitii  ;  for  nl—oo, 
•SEJ S  I57-— Oct.  cowumet. 

COOT,  ra.  con,  charge.     See  co&ttr. 

COUTEAU,  an.  a  knife.  O.  Ft.  eoiuW,  ori- 
ginally eoltel,  It.  cultello,  from  L.anltellru. 
For  nl —on  see  §  157;  for  -alius  -  -tau  see 
i  aSa. — Dei.  courtier  (from  O.  Fi.  could), 
coutt/lerie,  cvuiefos. 

COOTER,  m.  to  cost.  O.  Fr.  causlir,  ori- 
ginally cotter.  It.  costare,  from  L.  eonatnre. 
For  m  =  j  (oostare) see  j  163;  for  0  =  011 
see  §  86;  for  loss  of  s  see  5  148.— Der. 
coul  (verbal  subsr.),  codrenx. 

COUTIL,  sin.  bed-ticking,  dock;  deriv.  of 
mult.    See  count. 

COUTRE,  mi.  a  coulter.  It  tdtro,  from 
L.  oultrum.     For  ul  =  ™  see  §  157. 

COUTUME,  sf.  custom:  O.  Fr.  ctnulvmt,  ori- 
ginally costume;  in  medieval  Lat.  ooatuma 
(Chartnlary  of  705),  from  L.  conauetu- 
dinem.  Cona(ue)ti3diiiam,  cootrd.  (see 
§  53)  into  oons'tudiziam,  becomes  oca- 
tudinem  by  regular  change  of  na  into  a, 
scc  §  163;  thence  costume  by  -odineon  — 
-uwse,  see  §  134;  thence  couiume  bj  o- 
oh,  see  §  86 ;  and  by  loss  of  t,  see  }  148. 
Coutumi    is    a   doublet   of  eosfume.—  ~ 


COUTURE, «/.  a  seam.  O.  Fr.  eousrurs,  ori- 
ginally costurt,  Sp.  costsra,  from  L.  oon- 
Bntora  *,  deriv.  of  conauera.  Cons(u)- 
tura,  contrd.  (see  §  51)  into  cona'tura. 
became   coatum  by  na  — a,   see  $  163; 

couture    by    loss    of  «,    see    §    148.— Der. 
couturier,  coHfuriere. 
COU VENT,  sm.  a  convent ;   from  L.  oon- 


For  o-ou 


"see  5  8 


— Der.  r 


COUVERCLE, 
oooperculum,  cootrd.  regularly  (5  51) 
into  oooparo'Ium,  whence  couverde.  For 
o=OH*eeSj6;  for  p-B  see  $  III. 

COUVERT,  sm.  a  cover.    See  couvrir. 

COUVRIR,  vs.  to  wrap  up,  cover:  from 
L.  uooperire.  Ooopfirlre,  contrd,  re- 
gularly  (see  5  51)  into  ooop'rire,  be- 
■       "'  -16;  fo, 


—Der.  , 


CRABE,  sm.  a  crab;  from  Germ,  brabtx 
(S  ]7)- — Der.  crsvim,  dim.  of  crate;  first 
crahitlt,  then  craveltt,  lastly  crevillt.  For 
o  =  »isee  §  113. 

CRAC,  inter/,  (an  onomatopoetic  word), 
crack !  (§  34). — Der.  erajuer. 

CRACHER,  tMi.  to  spit  O.  Fr.  rathtr,  a  word 
of  Germ,  origin,  Norse  Arab',  saliva  (5  10), 

CR  AIE,  sf.  chalk,  o'.  Fr.  croie,  It  creta,  from 
L.  orota.  For  loss  of  t  see  §  118  ;  for  e 
=  oi  —  ai  Jee  £  61. — Der.  crayeui,  crayon. 
CR  AINDRE,  tm.  to  fear;  from  L.  tromere,  by 
oere  —  -cindrs  (see  gemdrt),  and  by  the 
usual  change  of  tr  into  cr.  See  §  171. 
Der.  craidte  (panic,  mbst),  cmabC 
CRAMOISt,  sm.  crimson  ;  a  word  of  Oriental 
origin,  from  Ar.  tarmtii  (§31),  whence  Low 
L.  oanneainua*;  whence  Fr.  cramoisi,  by 
transposition  of  r,  see  aprtti,  by  change  of 

seesni 
CRAMPE,  sf.  cramp;  a  word  of  Germ,  origin 

(Engl,  cramp)  (\  so). 
CRAMPON, na.  a  cramp-iron;  dim.  ofO.Fr. 

crampe,  which  is  Germ,  tramps  (§  ao), — 


Der.  'ct 


1  skull;    from  Gr.  np&riot.- 


CRAPAUD,  sm.  a  toad;  deriv.  of  O.Fr.  craper 
to  creep;  whence  it  properly  means  the  crawl- 
er, creeper,  draper  a  of  Germ,  origin,  Icel. 
trjupa,  to  creep  (5  to). — Der.  tropourfine. 

Crapule,  s/.  crapulency;  from  L.crapnla. 
—Der.  erapuleaz. 

CRAQUER,  tm.  to  crack  (onomatopoetic, 
%  34).  See  croc.  Craqutr  is  a  doublet  of 
croyun. — Der.  erajuement,  crajweter. 

Crase,  sf.  crisis ;  from  Gr.  Kpaait. 

Crassane,  sf.  a  kind  of  pear ;  formerly  era- 
an>,  from  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  Nievre. 

Craaae,  adj.  gross,  thick  ;  from  L.  crasius. 
Crosse  is  a  doublet  of  grot,  q,  v.— Der. 
cress*  (sf.),  eraueuz,  decrasser,  enerasser. 

Cratere,  sm.  a  crater ;  from  L.  crater. 

t  Cravaohe,  sf.  a  riding-whip;  in  trod. 
by  Germ,  soldiers  from  Germ,  tiarabatsch* ; 
a  word  of  Turkish  origin  (5  30). 

Cravate,  sm.  a  Croat,  sf  a  cravat,  neck-tie ; 
a  word  of  hist,  oiigin,  see  §  33.  For  the 
intercalation  of  v  see  corvee :  the  v  was 
added  in  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning 


io8 

of  the  17th  century,  when  the  Croat! 
became  known  in  Fiance.  The  word  was 
used  first  of  a  Croat  hone  ;  then  of  a  light 
canity  soldier,  lastly  (with  change  of 
gender,  from  its  adjectival  use)  of  a  neck- 
were  Erst  brought  into  France,  confirms 
this  etymology:  he  says — '  Ckavate,  on 
appelle  aina  ce  Unge  blanc  qu'on  tntortillt 
a  Centaur  du  cou,  dent  lis  oUux  bouts  pen- 
dent par  devant ;  leouit  ling)  lien!  lieu  de 
collet.     Et  on  Cappelle  de  la  sortt,  a  cause 

men!  des  Croat  es,  qu'on  appelle  ordinaire- 
men!  Cravatei.     Et  a  jut   en  1636  que 

ce  tans-li,  en  Allemagnt  au  tujet  de  la 
guerre  que  nous  avians  avee  VEmpereur.' 
Cravale  is  a  doublet  of  Croaie. 

CRAYON,  sm.  a  lead  pencil.    See  crow. 

CREANCE,  sf.  credit ;  properly  -erojme*  in 
the  phrases  lettres  de  creance,  danner  cr4- 
ance  a  sine  chose ;  from  L.  oredentia*. 
der.  from  credare.  For  loss  of  medial 
d  see  S  120 ;  for  -entia m  -ante  sec  £  192. 
Criance  is  a  doublet  of  croyanci  and  cre- 
dence.— Der.  creancier. 

Cre&teur,  sm.  a  creator;    from  L.  crea- 

Creation.t/.creation;  fromL.creationem. 
Creature,  sf.  a  creature  ;  from  L.creaturi. 
CRECELLE,  sf.  a  rattle.  Origin  unknown. 
CRECHE,  sf.  a  manger,  crib.    Prov.  erepcha. 

It.  grippia,  a  word  of  Germ,  origin,  0.  H.  G. 

hippt(52a),  For-pia— -jJ/'a^-pcAa  — -sie 

see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  65. 
Credence,  sf.  a  sideboard,  credence-table; 

from  it.  credenza  {%  15). 
Credibility,  sf,  ciedibility )    from   credi- 

bilitatem. 
Credit,  sm.  credit;  from  L.  creditum.— 

Der.  crediter,  criditcai,  iccridita,  discredit- 

er,  Ucridita. 
Credule,  adj.  credulous ;  from  L.  credulos. 

—Der.  eriduliti,  inerfdule. 
CRF.ER,  va.  to  create;  from  L.  erearo. 
CREMAILLERE,  sf.  a  pothook  ;  from  O.  Fr. 

cremaille,  which  from  L.  oraraaoulua  *, 

found  (8th  cent.)  in  the  Capital,  de  Villis, 

part    41;    'catenas    cramaculoB,'      por 

-aoulus  =  -aille  see  §   155;    for  a— (  see 

J  54.     Cramaciihm  is  of  Germ,  origin,  a 

dim.  of  Neth.  (ram  (§  30). 
CrSme,   sf.    cream;    from    L.    cremom* 

(used  by  Fortnnatus  with  change  of  gender). 


CRAYON — CRIC. 


CRENEAU,  : 
Seen 


1    embrasure,    battlement. 


crinela. 


intrud.  from  Sp. 


t  Creole,  sm. 

criolh  (5  a6). 

CREPER,  va.  to  crisp,  crimp  (hair);  from 
L.  crisparo.  For  i  =  e  see  5  7 2  ;  for  loss 
of  a  see  §  148.  Crepcr  is  a  doublet  of 
crepir  (used  in  the  phrase  cripir  du  erin, 
to  crisp  horsehair),  and  crisper,  q.  v. — 
Der.  (I)  crips  (crape,  stuff  lightly  crisped), 
(a)  crepe  (a  thin  cake),  crSpo,  crep'iat. 

CREPIR,  va.  to  crisp.  See  criper.— Der. 
crip  (partic.  subst.),  cWpissure. 

Crepitation,  sf.  crackling;   from  L.  cre- 

Cr^puBCule,  sm.  twilight,  dawn ;  from  L. 

crepusculum. — Der.  cripusculiiro. 
+  Crescendo,  adv.  (Mus.)  crescendo;  an 

It.  word,  — Fr.  croissant  (§  25). 
CRESSON,  1  .-. 


which  g: 


,froi 
vs  quickly.   1 


a  plant 


ilated  in 


CRETE,  tf.  a  crest,  cock's  comb.    O.  Fr. 

cresle,  from  L.  erisrta.    For  1m  see  §  72; 

for  low  of  j  see  f  148. 
t  Cretin,  sm. a  cretin,  idiot;  a  Swiss  word, 

from  the  Grisous  patois.    Cretin  is  a  doublet 

of  ckrelien,  q.  t. — Der.  erennisme. 
Cretonne,  sf.    linen,  cloth,    stout    calico. 

LittrS  says  that  it  comes  from  the  name  of 

the  inventor  (|  34). 
CREUSER,  va.  to  dig  a  pit.     See  craw. 
CREUSET,  snt.  a  crucible,  melting-pot.    EngL 

cress*/.     The  O.  Fr.  form   is  crotseul   (It. 

craciuolo).   from  L.   omcibulum  *.     For 

■a-oi  tee   ,  91 ;   for  loss  of  b  sec   Hist. 

Oram.  p.  62  ;  for  u  =  cu  see  %  90.     The 

termination  -et  is  an  alteration  farmed  after 

the  manner  of  a  dim. 
CREUX,  adj.  hollow.     Pror.  ma,  Low   L. 

croaum*,    contrd.   from    L.   oorrosum. 

For   -OBnm=-n«   see    |   229;     for   coo- 

Unction    of    corroans   into    o'rosua    see 

brilkr.— Der.  erwiser. 
CREVER,  vn.   to    burst.     I'rov.   artbar,   It. 

crepare,  from  L.  arepare.     For  p  =  t>sec 

5  ill. — Der.  (masse,  erew-cceur. 
CREVETTE,  sf.  a  shrimp,  prawn.    See  erabt. 
CR.lAir.LER.  »i.  to  bawl,  squall.     See  crier. 

— Der.  criatUene. 
CRIBLE,  ins.  a  sieve,  riddle;  from  L.  ori- 

brum.     For  dissimilation  of  r   into  I  see 

$  169  and  autet. — Der.  eriWer. 
CRIC,  tm.  a  screw-jack  (an   onomatopoelk 

word).    See  j  34. 


CRIER — CROTA  BLE. 


CRIER,  isi.  to  cry .  Pre  v.  cridar.  It.  gridare, 
Sp.  gritar.  Diez  attributes  it  to  the  h. 
quiritare.  For  contraction  of  q(ni)ritare 
into  q'ritsre  see  brilter ;  for  q  *»  c  see  car ; 
for  loss  of  media)  t  lee  ahbayc  and  §  117. 
LittrS  seems  to  prefer  a  Germanic  origin 
((  so),  or  even  a  Celtic  (S  19),  Germ. 
hyien,  Goth,  grttim,  or  Cornish  ys-grt. — 
Der.  cri  (verbal  subit.),  crient,  rriard,  eriee, 
iicritr,  iicrier,  criailler. 

Crime,  am.  a  crime;  from  L.  crimen. 

Criminel,  adj.  criminal;  from  L.  crimi- 
nal!!.— Der.  criminality,  moHnaliser,  cri- 
nuialttte- 

CRIN,  ant.  horsehair ;  from  L.  orinla.  For 
the  restriction  of  sense  see  $  ij.— Der. 
miifere,  crinoline. 

Crmcrin,  sm.  a  wretched  violin ;  originally 
any  instrument  making  a  strumming  noise 
on  one  string  or  horsehair  (erin).  The  word 
may  also  be  onomatopcetic  (5  33). 

CRIQUE.  if.  a  creek ;  a  word  of  Germ. 
origin,  Netli.  h-eek  (§  10). 

CRIQUET,  tm.  a  field-cricket,  grasshopper; 
der.  from  eric,  an  onomatopoetic word  (5  34). 
The  cricket  it  similarly  called  tri-cri. 

Crise,  s/.  a  crisis ;  from  L.  crisis. 

Crisper,  wi.  to  shrivel ;  from  L.  crispare. 
— Der.  crisp ation. 

Criatal,  sm.  a  crystal;  from  L.  crystal- 
lam. — Der.  crislaJMn,  erisfafliter,  eri&taK- 


CROISSANT,  sm.  a  crescent;  property  the 
1.  pres.  of  crottrt ;  from  L.  creacen- 
1.  For  e-oi  see  5  65;  for  bc  — ss  see 
son.  Croissant  is  a  doublet  of  It.  crts- 
b. 

TRE,  vn.  to  grow,  increase;  O.  Fr. 
sin,  crmstri;  from  L.  oreanSre.  For 
timet  see  §  65  j  for  loss  of  atonic  e  see  § 
for  >or  =  trr  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  74;  for 
ofs  las  1 148— Der.  croif  (verbal  subst), 
"  e.  decroiVre,  recrosVrv,  sur- 


CrltiqQe,  adj.  critical,  sf.  criticism,  sm.  a 
critic;  from  Gr.  KpvriK&t. — Der.  critiqutt. 

CROASSER,  ».  to  croak,  caw  (an  onoma- 
topoetic word,  j  34). — Der.  crooisement. 

CROC,  tm.  a  hook  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  N. 
krikr  (5  so)— Der.  crochet,  crochu,  eTOcho, 
accrochcr,  d^crocher. 

CROCHET,  sm.  a  little  hook.  See  croc— 
Der.  croc&efcr,  crochtlem. 

CROCHU.  adj.  hooked,  crooked.     See  croc. 

Crocodile,  tm.  a  crocodile ;  from  L.  cro- 
codilnt. 

CROIRE,  va.  to  believe;  from  L.  orMSre. 
For  changes  see  accroiri. —  Der.  croj>ant, 
myince.  crqyable,  iccroire,  m&croirt. 

tOrolaade,  sf.  a  crusade;  from  Pro  v. 
croiada,  from  croz  ($  24),  which  from  L. 
erooem.    Croisadt  is  1  doublet  of  croisit. 


ent,  iro/jee  (primitively  =ft- 
e.  divided  into  four  by  runl- 
im),  croisisre,  croiseur. 


Ci-olVe,  croissant  (subst.),  c 

CROIX,  sf.  a  cross  ;  from  L.  cmoem..    For 

u  =  o:  see  §  qi  ;  for  0  =  1  see  amilii. — Der. 

CROQJJER,  va.  to  crunch,  an  onomatopoetic 
word  (§  34).  Croqutr  is  a  doublet  of  era- 
qucr. — Der.  croouette,  croquis,  croguignole. 

CROQUIS,  sm.  a  sketch.     See  crooner. 


rcher  en 


In   s 


.'  For  c=ss 


dof< 


walks  with  ci 

CROTTE,  sf.  dirt,  mud.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  enttec,  decror/er,  croffin. 

CROULER,  vh,  to  fall  down,  sink  down. 
O.  Fr.  cruller,  originally  crodler,  Prov. 
crollar,  from  L.eorotfil&re*,  to  roll  toge- 
ther. It  loses  its  atonic  11  regularly  (see 
§  5a)  and  becomes  corot'lare,  and  thence 
C*rot*Ure  by  losing  the  first  o  (see  briiler). 
Crotlare,  by  tl-ii  (see  $  168),  becomes 
O.  Fr.  croUer,  whence  crouler  by  o/=ou 
(see  $  157).— Der.  ecroulir. 

T'Croup,  sm.  croup;  an  Engl,  word  in  trod, 
into  France  abont  1815  (J  ft). 

CROUPE,  sf.  crupper,  rump.  O.  Fr.  crofe. 
The  original  sense  is  a  protuberance,  as  in 
croupe  d°utu  morUagnt,  etc. ;  of  Germ, 
origin,  Norse  kroppr,  kryppa  (§  10). — Der. 
cronfion,  croup iire,  croups  (which  inO.  Fr. 
meant  to  cover),  s'accroufir,  croupier  (pro- 
perly one's  associate  in  the  game,  metaph, 
from  one  who  rides  on  one's  crupper  (tee 
ii3). 


L.  ornate.,     For  u 


no 


CROYANCE,  if.  belief.    So 
unci  is  a  doublet  of  tridtnct,  creance,  q.  t. 

CRU,  sin.  powlh.     See  croilre. 

CRU,  adj.  crude;  from  L.  orudus,  by  loss  of 
final  d,  seeS  '"• 

CRUAUTE,  sf.  cruelty.  O.  Fr.  crvaUi, 
originally  cruelli,  from  L.  crudelltStam, 
which,  contrd.  regularly  (see  §  53)  into 
omdel'tatom,  becomes  O.  Pr.  crualtet  by 


CKOl^  JVC« — C  UNSIFORME. 


of  medial  d,  se 


softening  I  into  n,   see    J    1JJ;    and    by 

-tatem  =  (e,  see  §  330. 
CRUCiiE,    1/    a    pitcher,  jug,    cruse.       Of 

Celtic  origin,  Kymr.  me.  (5  19). — Der. 

cruekoa. 
Crucifere.  adj.  (Bot.)  crnciferout ;    from 

L.  crucifer. 
Cruclfier,  va.  to  crucify;  from  L.  crv 

ficare*.     For  lost  of  o  see  %  139. — I 

enfeoffment. 
Cpuo&X,  ™.  a  crudfii;    from  L.  err. 

Crudity,  sf.  crudity,  rawness  J   from  L.  C 

ditatem. 
CRUE,  sf.  a  rising,  increase.     See  croitrt. 
CRUEL,  adj.  cruel ;   from  L.  crudelia,  by 

loss  of  medial  d,  see  §  no. 
CniBtace\  adj.  crustaceous;  from  L.  crus- 

taceut  *,  clothed  in  a  crust,  ornatft. 
Crypte,    sf.    a    crypt;    from    L.    crypta. 

Crypts  is  a  doublet  ofgroUt,  q.  r. 
Cryptogams,    adj.   cryptogamous ;    from 

Gr.  upvwrSi  and  -yap-tip. 
Cryptographie,  sf.  cryptography;   from 

Gr.  Kpvrr6a,  and  -/pa-ptw. 
Cube,  sin.  a  cube;    from  L.  cubnt.— Der. 

cubcr,  ciriage,  cu&ique.  euiature. 
tCubifcuo,  s».  a  cubit;   from  L.  oubi- 

CUEILLIR.W.  10  collect;  from L.  oolligero. 
For  the  changes  see  accuelttir.  Cueillir  is 
a  doublet  of  colliger.—Da.  cueilltttt  (L. 
collocta.  of  which  the  doublet  is  collide: 
for  ct-rf  see  assiilU  and  $  168),  iccuiillir. 
Kcueillir. 

CU1DER,  va.  to  think ;  from  L.  oogitare. 
CogltSre  ii  contrd.  regularly  (see  §  52) 
into  cog'tarB.  o  becomes  ui  ai  in  co- 
quina,  cuisifw,  etc.,  |  84.  In  tome  words 
the  O  hat  become  »i  by  attraction  of  the  1, 
ai  in  in-odio,  ennui,  gt  becomes  d  by 
dropping  g  (see  Hist.  Grant,  p.  Si),  and  by 
t=d,  see  §  117. — Der.  outreciu'dance. 

CUILLER,  s/.  a  spoon;  from  L.  cochlear  a 
(found  in  Pliny  and  Martial),  written  00- 
fileace  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Empire.    For 


0  =  111  see  §  87;  for  ol^ il  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  71. — Der.  cuillkre,  cuilltric. 

CU1R,  sm.  hide,  skin,  leather;  from  L.  00- 
rium.     For  ej-«f»  tee  §  84. 

f  CuirasHe,  sf.  a  cuirass ;  introd.  from  It 
corazxa  (5  »5). — Der.  rau-osser,  oarossier. 

CL'IRE,™.  to  cook,  dicss;  from  L. ooqnere, 
written  oocero  in  a  jrd-cent.  inscription; 
for  q.n  —  c  see  car.  C6cSre,  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  J  51)  into  ooo're,  becomes  cuire 
'-.,  by  by  change  of  o  into  ui  through  the  influence 
oftheor  (see  §  87);  foror-rsee  binir, 

CUISINE,  sf.  a  kitchen.     It.  cuciaa,  Sp.  coci- 

na,  from  L.coquina,  in  Palladius  and  Isidore 

of  Seville.    Coquina,  written  cooina  in  the 

Glosses  (for  g_u  =  c  see  ear),  becomes  cuisine. 

For  O— srftee  §  87;  forces  see  §  129,    - 

Der.  ewa'iier,  atUMa,  ewsiniere. 

■    CUI5SE,  sf.  a  thigh,  leg ;  from  L.  coxa,  a 

1  written  ooisa  by  the  Romans.      For 

s  see  amilid;    for  o  =  iu  see  f,   87. — 

euissot,  tirissard. 

CU1SSON,  sf.  cooking,  baking ;  from  L.  000- 
tionem.  For  o  —  ui  under  influence  of  0 
see  %  87aud  allrait ;  forti  =  sssee  agtnccr. 


CU1STRE,  sm.  originally  a  college-servant, 
then  a  pedant  (in  ifjth  cent,  a  cook  for 
scholars) ;  from  L.  oooietro*,  used  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  a  form  of  L.  coguai- 
ter*,  deriv.  of  eoyuus.  For  loss  of  medial 
C  of  Co(cli»tro  see  ajfona%e;  for  o  =  ui" 
see  %  87.  Littr£  prefers  to  draw  it,  through 
covstrt  (Germ.  Kisttr),  from  L.custodem  : 
he  holds  that  the  change  from  d  to  r  took 

CUIVRE,  sm.  copper;  from  L.  cuprum*. 

For  p— v  tee  §  ill;  for  u  — ui  see  §  99. 

— Der.  tuiurer. 
CUL,  sm.  a  bottom;  tram  L.  cuius. — Der. 

cuiatse,  accu/er,  iculei,  tender,  cv/ee,  oil- 

otte ;  cufbuter  (see  bultr),  eW-de-sac. 
C'llinairo,  adj.   culinary;    from    L,    culi- 

Culminer,  tat,  to  culminate  ;  from  L.  cul- 

CulpabUite,  sf.  culpability;  from  L.  cul- 

pabilitatem. 
Culte.  sm.  worship;  from  L.  cultus. 
CUlttrer,  va.  to  cultivate;  from  L.  colli- 

vare  *,  used  in  Low  Lat. 
Culture,  sf.  culture;  from  L.  cultura. 
CUMIN,  sm.  cumin;  from  L.  cumin  tun. 
Gumuler,  va.  to  accumulate;  from  L.  cu- 

mulare Der.  eumul  (verbal  subst.). 

Cuneiforma,  adj.  cuneiform,  wedge-shaped ; 


CUPIDB — DAM. 


polled  from  the  Island  of  Curagio; 
of  hist,  origin,  %  33. 
Cur&teur,  in.  a  gnardfc 


Core,  «/.  (1)  care,  (a)  doctoring,  (3)  core 
(of  souls)  i  from  L.  cur*,  in  eccles.  Lat.  the 
cnie  of  touli.  Cura  took  the  sense  of  the 
duty  of  a  curate,  then  by  eatenrion  (4)  a 
par  sou  age-house. — Dei.  curi  (one  who  holds 

CUREE,  if.  a  quarry  (hunting  tarn),  the  en- 
trails etc.  of  the  stag;  O.  F>.  eutrit,  from 
cuir,  the  skin  in  which  these  parti  were 
thrown  to  the  dogs — Little  (who  objects  to 
deriving  the  word  from  oor,  on  historic 
ground*), 

CURER,  ira.  to  cleanse,  clean,  prone  ;  from 
L.  oornro. — Der,  enrage,  cureur,  riciovr, 
curt  -dent,  cure  Oreille, 

Cnrienx,  adj.  curious ;  from  L.  curiosus. 
For  -oaus  =  -«™  see  5  119. 

Curiosito,  sf.  cariosity;  iiom  L.  cariosi- 


Cureive,  adj.  ci 

which  from  car 

Cut&n6,   adj.   a 


Cycle,  sm,  a  cycle ;  from  Gr.  mfaJUM.- 

tyeiiqne. 
Cyelope,  sm.  a  cyclop;  from  Gr.  mi 


Cyllndre,  sm.  a  cylinder;  from  L.  cymi- 

drus.     Cylindre  it  a  doublet  of  calandri. 

— Der.  cylindriq-ac. 
t  Cy  maiae,  s/.  (Archit.)  an  ogee;  introd. 

in  16th  cent,  from  It.  cimasa  (|  15). 
Oymbaje,  sf.  a  cymbal ;  from  L.  cymbal- 

um.     CymbaU  is  a  doublet  of  cymbit. — 

Der.  eymba&a. 
Cynique,  adj.  cynical;  from  L.  cynicus. 

Oyprds,  ai.  a  cypress;  from  L.  copressus. 
Cytiaa,  sm.  a  cytisus  ;  from  Gr.  mrusot. 
t  Ca  ar,  sm.  the  Tsar ;  from  Rnss.  tsar. 


DA,  paniclt,  joined  always  with  on,  Ron,  or 
Mini,  with  augmentative  force,  truly,  in- 
deed I  O.  Fr.  dm,  dia,  originally  diva, 
compd.  of  the  two  imperatives  di  (dis)  and 
m.  See  dire  and  atlir.  We  even  find  the 
interjection  diva  followed  by  di.  Rntebotuf 
(13th  cent.),  in  his  Miracle  de  Thcophik, 
has  diva  di,  lit.  '  say-gc-say '  showing 
dearly  the  presence  of  the  imperative  dis  in 
the  word. 

Daetyle,  sm.  a  dactyl;  from  L.  dactylus. 
Daclyle  is  a  doublet  of  dalU. 

DADAIS,  sm.  a  hobble-de-hoy,  awkward 
fellow.     Origin  unknown. 

DAGUE,  if.  a  dagger.  Origin  unknown. — 
Der.  dog-net  (a  young  stag,  with  straight 
horns  like  daggers). 

Dahlia,  sm.  a  dahlia  ;  a  word  of  hist,  origin, 
ice  I  33.  A  plant  named  after  Dah!  by 
Caranillei. 

DAIGNER,  vn,  to  deign ;  from  L.  digram. 
For  i  — or  tee  §  74. — Der.  Atdaigntr. 


DAIM,  sir.  a  deer ;  from  L.  damns  *,  secon- 
dary form  of  damn.  Fora— m'see§  54,3- 
—Der.  daint.  As  in  O.  Fr.  the  word  was 
dain,  the  corresponding  fern,  is  daint.  For 
final  a  for  m  see  §  161. 

DAIS,  sm.  a  canopy.  O.  Fr.  dois,  It.  data, 
from  L.  diaous.  Dais  in  O.  Fr.  always 
meant  a  dinner-table,  but  specially  a  state- 
table  with  a  canopy ;  gradually  the  sense  of 
table  has  been  lost  and  that  of  canopy 
prevails,  whereas  in  Eng-  the  sense  of 
canopy  is  lost,  while  that  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  slate-table  stands  has  taken 
its  place.  Diaoui  gives  O.  Fr.  dais,  as 
meniscus,  nunois,  by  change  of  i  into  oi, 
see  I  74.  Doit  becomes  daa  by  change  of 
01  into  ai,  see  %  61,     Dots  is  a  doublet  of 

DALLE,  if.  a  flagstone.     Origin  unknown. — 

Der.  dalla. 
DAM,  cost,  loss ;   from  L.  damnum.     For 

mm-m  see  aUumtr  and  %  168, 
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DA  MAS — DATE. 


Damae,  sm.  damask,  Damascus  steel ;  ■  word 
of  hilt  origin  (S  33).  from  Damascus,  where 
these  things  were  first  rnade.~-Der.  damasser. 

f  DamaHquiner,  fd.  to  inlay  with  gold 
r    31  damasqui  ''    r  ' 


from 


It.  damaschina,  a  Damascus  blade  (S  2£). 
DAME,  sf.  a  lad;  ;  from  L.  domina,  writt 
domna  in  the  inscriptions.  Domna  be- 
comes dame  by  changing  mil  into  m  (i  " 
aUumer  and  $  168)  and  o  into  a.  the  or 
instance  of  this  change  Tor  accented  o  (> 
§  85,  note  1),  though  there  are  sere 
example!  of  atonic  0  being  changed  to 


cellos 


fert 


ret,  dam. 


DAME,    inlirj.    ami 

This  word  ii  all  that  remains  of  th 
medieval  exclamation  Dame-Dieu  1  (froi 
L.  domino  Dous  1  i.  e.  Seigneur  Dieu  I) 
The  right  sense  cf  dame)  ii  therefore 
•Lord!' 

D6minnfl  was  reduced  to  doirmua  by 
the  Romans  themselves :  the  form  is  found 
in  KTeral  inscription!  under  the  Empire,  see 
§  51.  Doming  similarly  becomes  domjie, 
whence  dam*  (inteij.),  just  as  domna  be- 
came dams  (sf.).  For  letter  changes  see 
abore,  nnder  dame  (l). 

tDame,  sf.  a  dam;    from   Germ,   damn 
«  »7)- 

DAMER,  va,  to  crown  a  man  (at  draughts). 


*(')■ 


DAMERET, 

DAMIER,sm.a  draught-board.  See  da 
Damner,  va.  to  damn,  condemn;  fron 
dun)  "are. — Der.  damnation,  damniaV 
DAMOISEAU,  sm.  a  page  (a  gentleman 
is  not  yet  knighted).    O.  Fr.  damoiul,  t 
L.    dominicellus  *,   dim.    of  dominua, 
Tjomiiiioallua,     contrd.      regularly     (t 
i    52)    to    dom  In 'callus,   drops    the 
(see  toqta)   and    becomes  domioelloa, 
form  used  in  medieral  Lat. :  '  Non  babeant 
domioelloa,'   in    the    Statutes    of    Chip 
From    domioellus    comes    straight     b 


resolution  of  -e!  into  -eav ;   see 
Der.  dVmoiselle  (O.  Ft.  damotselle,  fern,  of 
O.  Fr.  damohil). 
DANDiNER,  va.  to  walk  awkwardly,  like  a 
dandia,  an   O.  Fr.   adj.   meaning   clumsy, 
boobyiah.     This  adj.  it  personified  in  inch 


etc     Origi 

Dandy, 

during  the 
DANGER,  s, 


IS  Ptrria  Dandin,  Georges  Dandin, 


1  dandy;  introd.  from  Engl. 

ioration  period  ($  l8). 

inger,  peril.  Originally,  this 
word  signined  'authority,'  'power;'  then 
the  right  which  the  feudal  lord  had  over  the 
woods  and  waters  of  Normandy ;    then  it 

'  danger  ceigneurie,'  the  various  tolls,  ex- 
actions, confiscations  which  a  lord  exacted 
over  merchants  and  their  trains  or  ships. 
Afterwards,  by  extension  and  shifting  of 
sense,  it  passed  from  the  authority  of  the 
lord  to  the  suffering  of  the  merchant  or 
traveller.  Eire  en  danger  at  Venntmi 
signified  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  in  one's 
enemy's  power,  at  his  mercy.  From  this 
signification  it  passed  by  natural  transition 
to  the  sense  of  peril,  danger  •  it  is  perilous 
to  be  in  the  enemy's  '  danger.'  This  sense 
of  *  authority '  remained  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  cent.  Danger,  O.  Fr.  dongitr 
(for  a  =  a  see  dame  r),  comes  from  L. 
domini&rium*,  deriv.  of  dominium, 
used  in  sense  of  '  sovereignty '  by  Cicero. 
Just  as  dominua  hi  *  * 


d,,.  («, 


■), 


axiom  became  dontzdaiinin,  which 
conionified  the  la  (see  the  rule  nnder 
abriger  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  65) ;  whence 
domnjarium,  whence  O.  Fr.  dangier.  For 
m-n  see  changer;  for  -axiom  —  -ier  see 
5  198. — Der.  dangercax. 

DANS,  prep.  in.  O.  Fr.  dens  (d'eits  contrd. 
from  de  and  ens)  ;  ens  is  L,  Intna.  For 
intua  — Ms  see  %  7a,  and  for  loss  oft  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si;  for  dens  — dans  tec 
f,  65,  note  I. — Der.  deafen*. 

DANSER,  in.,  to  dance ;  a  word  of  Germ. 
origin,  O.  H.  G.  dansSn  (§  ao).— Der.  dame 
(verbal  subs!.),  dansax,  oontrcdans. 

DARD,  sm.  a  dart.  It,  dardo,  a  word  of 
Germ,  origin,  Icel.  darraDr,  A.S.  daraZ 
(S  ao).— Der.  darda. 

DARNE,  sf.  a  slice ;  a  word  of  Celtic  origin, 
Kymri  darn,  a  slice,  piece  (§  19). 

tD'arae,  sf.  a  Boating  wet-dock;  introd. 
from  It.  darsena  (i  Jfi). 

Dartre,  sf.  (Med.)  shingles,  rash.  Origin 
unknown.— Der.  dbrfreux. 

Dataire,  sm.  a  datary.  Papal  official ;  from 
L.  datarius  ",  formed  from  the  pp.  data 
of  do  ;  the  datary  being  properly  the  daltr 
or  scribe  of  Papal  briefs,  etc 

Data,  sf.  a  date.  It.  data,  from  L.  data, 
rightly  meaning  'given,'  in  the  expression 


DA  TIF — DSBO  UCHER. 


'datnm    Romae." — Der.    dater,   antidorer, 

posiaarer. 
Dltittm.  a  dative;  from  L.  dativuj. 
DATTE,  sf.  a  date ;  also  written  daele  and 

datit.    Port,  datil,  from  L.  dactylus.     For 


i8  j  for  ' 


of  the 


r/llables,  ylua,  see  &§  50,  51.  Cafe  is  a 
dcuWet  of  dactjU,  q.  v. — Der.  dd«ier. 

Daube,  sf.  a  stf  w.     Origin  unknown. 

DAUBER,  va.  to  beat,  cuff,  abuse.  A  word 
of  Germ,  origin;  O.  Q.  dubbaa,  to  dab, 
mike  (§  10). 

DAUPHIN,  in.  a  dolphin.  Prov.  aagffn, 
from  L.  delphimifl .  The  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  France  began  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Dauphin  from  the  year  1343,  the  date 
of  the  absorption  of  Dauphine  into  the 
kingdom.  The  title  of  Daup kin  {Dauphin 
d'Auvergne,  de  Vienne)  was  peculiar  to 
S.  E.  France.  It  first  appears  a.d.  1140, 
■hen  Guigo  the  Count  it  so  styled.  The 
origin  of  it  is  unknown,  though  it  certainly 
represents  the  L.  dalphinus.  For  el  -aw 
«§I57;  forpb.=/see«#«and$i46. 

DAVANTAGE.  adv.  more.  O.  Fr.  tfavaxt- 
age ;  see  de  and  avaniagt. 

Davier,   sm.   (Med.)   the   forceps.     Origin 

IW.,prep.  of;  from  L.  de. 
DE-,  A  prefix  which  answers  (t)  to  L.  de  ; 
(a)  to  L.  dia  (in  the  latter  case  the 
original  Fr.  form  was  dts:  calceare, 
sAausser;  dis-calceare,  rf«-cAausser,  then 
dickataser.  For  iin-dis  =  di  see  5  71 
and  §  147.  We  hive  in  the  double  form 
dicridiier,  discridircr,  an  example  of  the 
popular  and  [earned  forms)  ;  (3)  to  L.  de- 
ex  in  a  few  words,  devier,  diduire,  etc., 
which  in  O.  Fr.  were  dM«r(d«-ex-riare), 
drsduirt  (de-ex-ducere),  etc. 

DE,  sm.  a  thin.ble  O.  Fr.  del.  originally  dill, 
Sp.  drdal.  It.  diiali;  from  L.  digitals  *. 
Digitals,  contrd.  regularly  (see  $  52)  into 
duj-talo,  loses  first  the  g  (Hist.  Oram, 
p.  Si),  then  its  medial  t,  di-t-ate  (see 
$  117),  whence  O.  Fr.  dill.  For-ale  =  -ei 
see  §  191;  for  1-xee  j  71.  Hence  de  by 
loisoffinali.seejISo.  De  is  a  doublet  of 
doigi,  q.  ». 

DE,  sm.  a  die,  pi.  dice  ;  from  L.  datum,  i.  e. 
what  is  thrown  on  the  table,  from  dare, 
which  has  the  sense  of  '  to  throw,'  in  such 
phrases  as  '  Bars  ad  terram,'  etc.  For 
-itmn^-s  see  $  201. 

DEBACLE,  if.  a  break-up  (of  ice).  See  odder. 

liEBALLER,  va.  to  uupack.  See  onUe.-Der. 
•trteUage. 


lNDER.  va.  to  disband.    See  bandi  (a). 

Jer.  dibaadiie. 
DSbaptiaer.  va.  to  change  the  baptismal 

name.     See  baptiser. 
DERAKDER,  va.  to  unlade. 
DEBARDEUR,  sm.  a  lighterman.     See  bard. 
DEBARQUER,  mr.  to  unship  (goods);   vn. 


>   land.      See 


—Der.   a 


DEBARRA5SER.  Bo.  to  clear  up,  lid.,  See 
jmiarrnsstr.— Der.  dibarras  (verbal  snbst.). 

DF.BARRER,  va.  10  nnbar.     See  bar. 

DEBATTRE,  va.  to  argue,  debate.  See 
—Der.  dibat  (verbal  subst.). 

DEBAL'CHER,ija.  to  debauch,  lit.  to  take  away 
the  balks  of  a  building.  O.  Fr.  desbaucher, 
from  O.  Fr.  baucht,  a  workshop,  which  from 
O.  N.  balkr,  a  balk,  beam.— Der.  dibauchi 
(properly  cessation  of  work,  then  debauch). 

fDt>bet,  sm.  a  debit;   a  Lat.  word,  de- 

DEBIFFER,  va.  to  let  fall  into  bad  repair. 

See  bijfer. 
Debile,  adj.  weak;  from  L.  debilis.— - Der. 

dibilWa,  dibiliti,  oVW'itation. 
TJ6bit,  sm.  a  sale,  then  used  for  retail  trade 

in  necessaries  of  life;  from  L.   debitum. 

Dibit  is  a  doublet  of  detu.— Der.  dibila, 

dibit™. 
Deblaterer,  vr.  to  rail  at ;  from  L.  debla- 

DEBLAYER,  va.  to  clear  away;  from  L. 
debladnre*.  In  medieval  Lat.  this  word 
kept  its  proper  sense  of  carrying  corn  from 
a  field,  then  of  clearing  away  generally  (5 
»).  In  a  chartulary  of  1271  we  read, 
'Similiter  in  pratis  ipsoram  de  dido  loco, 
postquam  fuerint  debladata.'  Debladare 
is  a  deriv.  of  blndum  • ;  see  bU.  D  e  bl»- 
dars  becomes  diblayer  by  toss  of  medial  dj 


e  §  1 


St.). 

a  blockade.     See 


DEBLOQTJER,  vi 

DEBOIRE,  sm.  an  after-taste,  disappointment. 

See  boin. 
DEBOITER.  mi.  to  dislocate.     See  biAte. 
DEBONDER,  va.  to  remove  a  sluice,  broach 

(a  cask).     See  fronds. 
DEBONNAIRE,    adj.    meek,     goodnatured. 


Fr.  de  b 


r  (10  * 


ion).~-Der.  de'sonairtte. 
DEBORDER,  vn.  to  overflow,  ran  over.     See 

bord.— Der.  dibord,   dibordiment    (verbal 

•ubst.). 
DEBOTTER.  va.  to  unboot.     See  boat. 
DEBOUCHER,  va.  to  uncork;  vn.  to  emerge. 

See  bouehi. — Der.  d&BDcbai  1*  ,(jlC 
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dSbo  URSER — DECHIQUETER. 


DEBOURSER,  va.  to  disburse.    See  bourse. 

Der.  dibovrs  (verbal  snbst.). 
DEBOUT,  adv.  on  end.     See  bout. 
DEBOUTER,  va.  to  nonsuit.    See  boater. 
DEBOUTONNER,   va.    to    oDbutton.      See 


DEBRAILLER,  va.   to  r. 

See  oroie. 
DE8R1DER,  i 


r  the  breast. 


lie.     See  bride. 
DEBRIS,  im.  a  fragment.     See  brim. 
DEBROUTLLER,  va.  to  disentangle,  disem- 

broil.     See  brouiller. 
DEBRUTIR,    va.    to    remove    roughnesses, 

begin  to  polish.     See  bout. 
DEBUCHER,  vn.  to  break  cover  (hunting). 

See  buche  and  hois. 
TJ6busquer.  to.  to  drive  out.     This  word 

ii  simply  another  form  of  dibucher.     See 

embusqucr  and  dt-. 
DEBUT,  dr.  a  b.ginning.  first  stroke,  outset. 

See  but.— Der.  debuttr,  debutant. 
DECA,  prep,  on    this    side   of.     See  dt  and 

DECACRETER,  va.  to  unseal,  break  the  seal 

of  a  letter.     See  di  and  cachet. ' 
Decade, :/  a  decade ;  from  Gr.  StK&t,  -iSot. 
D6cadence,  s/.  decadence  ;    from  L.  deca- 

dentia*,  from  decadere*.     Decadence  is 

a  doublet  of  dichiance,  n.  v. 
D6eadi,  sm,  the  tenth  and  last  day  of  the 

decade  in  the  calendar  of  the  first  French 

Republic;  from  Gr.  Sina  and  L.  dies. 
D6oagone,  in.  a  decagon ;   from  Gr.  Suii- 

D6eagramma,  sm.  a  decagram ;   fton 

Sina.  and  gramme,  q.  v. 
"Decalitre,    sm.    a   measure   of  ten    litres ; 

from  Or.  S<*a,  and  litre,  q.v. 
Decalogue,  sm.  the  decalogue;  from  Or. 

itxiKoyo: 
DECALQUER,  tro.  to  trace  (a    drawing   or 

picture)  on  another  canvas.     See  calqutr. 
D6camdtre,  sm.  a  measure  of  ten  metres  ; 

from  Gr.  owns,  and  mitre,  q  V. 
DECAMPER,  vn.  to  decamp.     See  camper. 
Dewanat,  sm.  a  deanery;    from   L.   deca- 

natus,    from    decanus.      Dicanat    it    a 

doublet  of  doyenne. 
Decanter,   va.    to   decant.      It.   decantare, 

from  L.  decanthare*.  to  pour  wine  out 

gently,  which  from  L.  canthus,  the  angle 

of  a  wine-jar. 
DECAPER,  va.  to  clean  (properly  to  scrape 

off  the  dirt  or  rust  from  a  metallic  surface), 

derir-ofiofforcjiap*.  a  cloak, q.v. ;  whence 

dicaper  means  to  nncloak  the  metal,  strip  it 

naked. — Der.  oVeafage. 


DeSeapiter,  va.  to  behead;  from  L.  deca- 

pitare*,  deriv.  of  caput. 
D6c6der,  vn,  to  depart  this  life,  die;  from 

L.  decedere. 
DfiCELF.R,  va.  to  disclose.     See  ecler. 
DECEMBRE,  sm.  December;   from  L.  de- 

oembrem. 
HicenuaJ,  adj.  decennial;  from  L.  decen- 

Dficent,  adj.  decent;  from  L.  decentem. — 
Der.  decence,  deeenuneat  (where  mm  stands 
for  Mm  by  assimilation ;  $  168). 

Deception,  if.  deception ;  from  L.  decep- 


D6cerner,  va.  to 

ward  (first 
om  L.  dec 

penalties  then 

DfeTm'to 

from   L.   de- 

DECEVOIR,  im.  t 

deceive; 

ram  L.  deoi- 

—Der.  detetabh. 
DECHAtNER,  va.  to    let    loose    (a   dog) 
O.  Pr.  desckaSntr,  from  L.  dis-oatermro*. 
For  the  changes  tee  di-  and  chatae. — Dei 

DjjCHANTER,  vn.  to  change  one's  note. 
O.  Fr.  deschanter.     See  di-  and  chanter. 

DECHARGER,  va.  to  unload,  discharge. 
O.  Fc.  deseharger.  See  di-  and  charger. — 
Der.    dicharge    (verbal   subst.),    dicharge- 

DECHARNER,  va.  to  strip  the  flesh  off. 
O.  Fr.  desehamer,  Sp.  descarnar,  from  I. 
disoarau-e*,  to  take  off  the  flesh.  For 
c-rise.e§  136.     For  dis^rfe  see  ae  . 

DECHAUMER,  va.  to  remove  the    stubble 


(frill) 


field);  u 


DECHAUSSER,  va.  to  pull  off  boots,  il 
etc.  O.  Fr.  deschausscr.  from  L.  dinoal- 
oearo.  For  the  changes  see  chaiuser  and 
di-.— Der.  dichaux  (a  barefooted  friar, 
Carmelite). 

DECHEANCE,s/.  forfeiture;  from  L.  deoa- 
dsntda,  from  decadere  For  loss  of 
medial  d  see  5  120;  for  ca-ehe  see 
5S  irf  and  54;  for  -ti»  =  -«  see  %  244. 
Dichiance  is  a  doublet  of  decadence,  q.  v. 

DECHET,  sm.  waste,  loss.  Seo  dtchoir, 
of  which  it  is  the  pp.,  as  is  seen  from  its 
other  form  dichoit. 

DECHIFFRER,  va.  to  decipher.  See  chiffre. 
—Der.  diehtjfrMt,  \adichifra.ble,  qfekijfr- 

DECHIQUETER,  va.  to  cot  up,  slash,  chop 
into;  a  word  which  seems  to  bo  a  dim.  of 
chijitet,  from  L.  oiccum  (an  insij 
thing,  trifle). 


DECHIRER — DEC  UIRE. 


a  tear  np.  O.  Fr.  dtschirtr, 
compd.  of  O.  Fr.  tuhirtr,  Prov.  esqvirar; 
a  word  of  Genu,  origin,  O.  H.  Q.  sierras 
15  ao).— Der.  dec*  iVement,  dichiraic. 

DECHOIR,  vn.  to  fill  (from),  (ink,  decline. 
Sec  di  and  choir.— Be r.  dichtx  (toother 
form  of  dichoit).     See  $  187. 

Decider,  va.  to  decide  (1  case),  icttle;  1™. 


;    from 


(from  decisivi 
Deciiiie,  an.  a 


us),  dittai 


DECOMPTER.  va.  to  discount.    See  compter, 

— Der.  dlcampti  (verbal  subst.). 
Deaoncerter,    va.    to    disconcert.      Eec 

DECONFIRE,  va.  to  discomfit,  rout.     O.  Fr. 

desconfire;  from  L.  disoonfloBre  *  (compd. 

of  oonfloare).     For  change!  see  di-  and 

confire.— Der.  cUemJttvie. 
DECONFORTER,  va.  to  disconcert,  abash. 


tenth,  tithe;  from  L.  de- 
1  11  a  doublet  of  dixilmt 
and  dime,  q.v. — Der.  dicima,  oVcimatioB, 
sUctmaJ. 

Dooirndtre,  an.  a  decimeter ;  from  L, 
prefix  did-,  and  mitre,  q.  y.  The  prefix 
deei-  denotes  ten,  so  that  the  word  is  ill- 
formed,  as  it  rightly  means  'ten  metres,' 
not  <a  tenth  of  a  metre';  for  the  Lit. 
deci-  indicates  multiplication,  not  division. 

Dociaif,  adj.  decisive.     See  deader. 

Decision,    ff.    a    decision;    from    L.    de- 


tDeeorum,  s 

the  L.  decorum. 
DECOUCHER,  vn.   to   deep 

and  toucher, 
DECOUDRE,  va.   to  unsew. 


Declarer,  va.  to  declare;  from  L.  de- 
tin- are. — Der.  declaration. 

Decliner,  vn.  to  wane,  decline ;  va.  to  de- 
dine  (an  invitation,  etc.);  from  L.  de- 
tlinare.— Der.  didin  (verbal  subst),  di- 
elfuble,  rffW/fiaison. 

Dfelive,  adj.  sloping;  from  L.  declirus. — 
Der.  d/tliviti. 

DECLORE,  va.  to  unclose.  See  di-  and  clore. 

DECLOUER,  va.  to  onnaiL  unfasten.  See 
di-  and  cloutr. 

DECOCHBR,  va.  to  discharge,  shoot  from 
the  cache  or  notch.     See  lie-  and  cache. 

Decoction,    a/.    a    decoction;     from    L. 

DECOIFFEK,  va.  to  take  off  a  coif,  head- 
dress.    See  coiffer. 
Decollation,  «/  a  beheading;  from  L.  d 

collationem. 
DfcCOLLER,  va.  to  behead.     See  col. 
DECOIXER,  va.  to  impute,  nngloe.     See 

edle. 
DECOLLETER,  va.   to  bare  the  neck    and 

shoulders.     See  eollel. 
DECOLORER,    va.    to   discolour.      See   di- 

and  cotorir. — Der,  rfeeo/oration. 
DECOMBRES,  ant.  pi.   rubbish.       See  01- 

cambn. — Der.  dicombra. 
Decomposer,    va.    to    decompose. 

ampaur. — Der.  rf&omfojitioo. 


-Der.  d. 


DECONSE1LLER,  va.  to  dissuade  by  counsel. 

See  cornea. 
DECONTENANCER,    va.    to    abash.      See 

DECONVENUE,  if.   mishap,  ill-luck.      See 


1,  propriety.  It  is 

>ut.     See  de- 
See   eW-    and 


DECOULER.  vn.  to  flow  slowly  down,  drop 

by  drop.     See  di-  and  canter. 
DECOUPER,  va.  to  carve,  cut  oat.    See  di- 

DECOUPLER,  va.  to  uncouple  (dogs  from  a 

leash).     See  couple. 
DECOURAGER,  va.  to  discourage.     See  cou- 
rage.— Der.  dicouragtroKat. 
DECOUVR1R,  va.  to  uncorer,  discover.     See 

U-  and  couvrir. — Der.  dicouvcite    (panic 

.obit.). 
DECRASSER,  va.  to  cleanse.     See  crane. 
DECREDITER,  va.   to  discredit.      See  if*- 

ind  cridiler. 
Decrepit,  odj.  decrepit;   from   L.  decre- 

pitns. — Der.  decrepitude. 
D6cret,  att.  a  decree;    from  L.  decretum. 

-—Der.  dicrila,  dicrctilt. 
DF.CR1ER,  va.  to  decry.     See  di-  and  crier. 

—Der.  dicri  (verbal  subst.). 
DECR1RE,  lies,  to  detcribe.      O.  Fr.  descrire. 

from  L.  desoribere.      For  changes   lee 


I  unhook,    take  down. 


u6 


DECUPLE- 


DSeuple,  adj.  tenfold ;    from  L.  decuplus. 

— Dm.  dicvfitT. 
DESIGNER,  va.  to  scorn,  disdain.     O.  Fr. 

disdaigner.    It.    disdegnart,    from   L.    dia 

(seetfc-)  and  dignari  (set  daigntr). — Der. 

didain  (verbal  subst.),  dddaigntox. 
IWdale,  si«.  »  maze,  labyrinth;    from    Gr. 

AniSnAc    (the   name  of  Mm  who   made 

the  Cretan  labyrinth). 
DEDANS,  adv.   inside,   within.     See  d*  and 


■DEQAGER. 

i  jr.— Der.  avoidable,  difkndcm.  defend. 


IWdicace.i/ dedication;   from 
L.  dedicacia*.— Der.  didUatmrc. 

DF.DIER.ua.  to  dedicate;  from  L.  dedlcarc. 
Far  loss  of  medial  o  see  5  1*9- 

DEDIRE,   va.    to    contradict.     See   di-   and 
dire.-  -Der.  dealt. 

DfiDOMMAGER,  oa.   to   indemnify.       See 

DEDOUBLER,  va.  to  unfold  a  thing  doubled 

up.     See  doublt. 
Deduction,  sf.  a  deduction;  from  L.  de- 

ductionem. 
DEDUIRE,  va.  O.  Fr.  dad-air  e.  to  deduct; 

from  L.  de  sx-duoere.     De-oi-drioEro, 

contrd.  regularly  <$  51),  into  de-sx-du- 

which  see  £  139. 
DEESSE,    sf.    a    goddess.      O.   Fr.   deuim, 
formed  from  O.  Fr.   dot  (which   Iron]    L. 
deus),    and    the   fern,    suffix    -eat.      Sec 


abbes:- 


d  5  a 


DEFACHER  (SE),  t.  r*/?.  to  soothe  oneself 
down  after  being  angry.  See  di-  and 
fachtr. 

DEFAILLIR.  vn.  to  fail.  See  di-  and  /aflKr. 
—Der.  oV/atf/sawe. 

DESIRE,  va.  to  undo,  unmake.  O.  Fr. 
desfairi.  See  di-  and  fain.— Der.  d#nite 
(panic,  subst.). 

DEFALQUER,  va.  to  deduct,  subtract ;  from 
L.  defaloaro  (in  Columella),  to  cut  away 
with  a  fall.  It  is  singular  that  this  word, 
which  is  found  in  the  14th  and  tfith  cen- 

(II.  di/alcare)  by  Vaugelas  in  the  17th. — 

Der.  atya/cation. 
DEFAUT,  sm.  a  defect,  blemish.     Ste /ante. 
DF.FAVEUR,  sf.  disfavour,  disgrace.     See  di- 

ana  faveur. — Der.  de/ove-iable. 
DSfectif.  adj.  defective;  from  L.  defecti vu  j. 
D6feetion,  sf.  defection;   from  L.  defee- 

Defectueux,  adj.  defective;  from  L.  de- 


sf.  defence;  from  L.  defense.*, 
a  word  found  in  Tertullian. 
Defenseur,  sm.  a  defender;  from  L.  de- 

fensorem. 
tDi5fenaif.no';.  defensive;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  dybtsivo  (&  Ifi). 

to  clarify;  from  L.  defae- 


to   confer,   bestow;   from    L. 

deferre.— Der.  di/inact. 
DEFERLER,  va.  to  unfurl.     See  f trier. 
DEFERRER,  va.  to  unshoe,  take  the  tires  off 

a  wheel.     See/«r. 
DEFIANCE,    s/.    dlstrusl,    diffidence.      See 

difitr. 
+ Deficit,  sm.  a  deficit;  a  Lat.  word. 
DEF1ER,  va.  to  defy.     O.  Fr.  dafier.  It.  dis. 
jtdare.    For  the  etymology  see  di-  andjicr. 

—Der.  difi  (verbal  subst.),  defines. 
Dfiflgurer,  va.  to  disfigure.     See  figure. 
DEF1LER,  va.  to  unthread.     See//. 
DEFILER,  va.  to  tile  off,  defile.     Sec  file.— 

Der.  difitb  (a  narrow  way,  through  which 

one  must  pass  in  file). 
Deflner,  ™.  to  define;  from  L.  defjnire. 

■ — Der.  defini,  ivdifini,  demisable,  iiid^fn- 

Definitif,  adj.  definitive;  from  L.  defini* 

Definition,  sf.  1  definition;    from  L.  defi- 

DEFLEURIR,  vn.  to  shed  blossoms;    vti.  to 

blight.    See/sw. 
D6florer.ua.  to  deflower;  (torn  L.  deflc- 

DF.FONCER,  va.  to  stive  in,  dig  up.     See 

And.— Der.  dtjontnamx. 
DEFORMER,  va.  to  deform.     See  form**— 

Der.  oVJurmation. 
DEFOURNER,  va.  to  take  out  of  the  oven. 

DEFRAYER,  va.  to  defray.     SeejVois. 
DEFRICHER,  va.  to  clear  (of  ground).     Sea 

/rich*. — Der.  defrichtmtnx. 
DEFRISER,  va.  to  unfrizzle  (a  wig).  SeejWssr. 
DEFRONCER,  va.  to  smoothe  (wrinkles  of 

folds).     Sttfrancer. 
DEFROQUER,  va.  to  unfrock.— Der.  <U- 

froqut  (verbal  subst.). 
DEFUBLER,  va.  to  unwrap;  from  L.  detV 

bulare*.     See  agublir. 
D&funt,  adj.  dead,  defunct;    from   L.    de- 


DEgAINER,  va.  to  uniheath.      See  gafnt. — 

Dei.  degaini  (verbal  suhst.). 
DEGANTER,  va.  to  uoglove.     SeegaiU. 
DEGARNIR,  va.  to  unforaish,  unrig,  (trip. 

SeeAya™>. 
DEGAT,    sn*.    damage,   depredation  j   verbal 

subst.  of  O.  Fr.  degaltr.    See  gattr. 
DEGELER,    va.  la  thaw.     See  gtlir.— Der. 

digel  (verbal  subst.). 
Degeii&rer,  tm.  to  degenerate;  from  L.  de- 
generate.— Der.  defeneration. 
Dlg^iiSreseoiiee,    1/    degeneracy ;    from 

diginiretcsrt,    from    L.     degenerescen- 

tem  *  (which  from  degenerescere*)  from 

degenerare. 
Deglutition,  s/;  deglutition;  from  L,  de- 

glntttionem,  from  deglntire. 
DEGOISER,     va.    to    chirp,    chatter.       See 

goaer. 
DF.GONFLER,  va.  to  empty  of  wind,  reduce 

the  swelling.     See  gmfitr. 
DEGORGER,  va.  to  disgorge,  vomit.     See 


dSoauter — dSla  rsn. 

DEGUEULER,  v 
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1,  belch  forth. 


DEGUISER,  v 

Der,  diguistt 

D^guater,  • 


gorgi 
DEGOl 


0  knock  down  with  1 


DEGOURDIR,  va.  to  take  off  the  stiffness, 
sharpen,  brighten.  See  gourd. — Der.  di- 
gourdissemtnt. 

DEGOOX  sm.  disgust.  O.  Fr.  dtsgoust.  It.  dis- 
guslo.     See  <W-  and  rfotU.— Der.  digoCia. 

DEGOUTTER,  mi.  to  drop,  tcickle.      Sec 

D6grader.  va.  to  degrade;  from  L.  degra- 

dare. — Der.  degradation. 
DEGRAFER,  va.  to  unhook.    See  agrafer. 
DEGRAISSER,   va.   to    skim    off    the    fat, 

scour.    See  graUst. — Der.  deyraiiseur,  di- 

DKGKE,  an.  a  step.  Frov.  dtgral.  This 
word  answers  to  a  supposed  degradus*, 
compd.  of  da-  and  gradufl.  For  loss  of 
dsee  f  isi;  fora-eiee  j  54. 

DEGREVER,  va.   to  reduce   (a   tax).      See 


(of  wine) ;   from 

i..    Qeguilar  e.  —  LJer.    degjis/ation,    di- 

gvtttttar. 
Debiacent,  adj.  (Bot.)  dehiscent;  from  L. 

dehiscentem. — Der.  dehiscence. 
DEHONTE,  adj.  shameless.     See  honu. 
DEHORS,  adj.  outside,  without.     See  hart. 
Decide,  on.  deicide  (used  of  the   Jews)  ; 

from  L.  deicida*. 
TJfiifier,  tn.todei/v;  from  L.  deificare.— 

Der.  deyfcation. 
DeiBme.  an.  deism;  from  L.  Dens,  with 

(§  318).— Der.  deiste. 
IMite,  sf.  a  deity;  from  L.  deitatem. 
DEJA.  adv.  already.     O,  Fr.  desja.     See  di, 

and  yd. 
Direction,  sf.  dejection;   from  L,  dejec- 

DE  JETER,  ©a.  to  warp,  make  crooked;  from 

L.  dejeetare.     For  0l=(  see  §  168. 
DEJEUNER,  M.  to  breakfast.    O.  Fr.  dts- 
See  di-  and  jeHiur,  lit.  to  break 

:..„  ...  5  »*.— Der.  dejtuntr  (sm.). 
DEJOINDRE,  va.  to  disjoin.     Seejoindrt. 
DEJOUER,™.  tobaffle,  frustrate.     Seeiowr. 
DEjUCHER,  v*.  to  leave   the  roost.     See 

DEI.A.frrf.  beyond,  on  the  other  tide.  See  la. 
+  D61abrar,   va.    to    dilapidate,    destroy, 

ruin ;  O.  Fr.  dtslabrer.     Origin  unknown. — 

Der.  dtlabrtmtat. 
DELAI,  in.  delay.     See  dilayir. 
DELAISSER,  va.  to  abandon,  forsake.      See 


lata 


-Der.  . 


See  /as. 


>EGRINGOLER,  vn.  to  tumble  dc 


Or.g.n 


DELASSER, 

-Der.  rfeVassemeni 
Dfelateur,  an.  an  informer;    from.  L.   de- 

DAlfttion,  sf.  delation,   information ;    from 

L.  deUtionem. 
D&LATTER,  va.  to  strip  the  laths  off  a  roof. 

See  lalll. 
DELAYER  va.  to  dilute;  from  L.  dila-tare. 

For  loss  of  medial  t  see  J  117;  for  i : 


;   for  u 


.led  a- 


e  5  54 


DEGUENILLE,  a.dj.  tattered.     See  gumille. 

DEGUERPlR,im.to  give  up,  quit;  fn.  to  pact 
off;  compd.  of  di-  and  O.  Fr.  verb  guirpii 
to  abandon,  which  is  a  word  of  Germ,  origin, 
Scand.  vtrpa.  Germ,  vurfen  (§  10).  For 
xo~gu  see  gatm. — Der.  digutrpiatait 


and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  67.  The  change 
tense  from  dilataro,  to  broaden,  to  that 
of  dilayir  is  seen  in  the  phrase  dilayir  vn 
discours.  Dilayir  is  a  doublet  of  dilaltr, 
q.  v. — Der.  dilai  (verbal  sobst.  of  dilayir, 
in  its  sense  of  extension;  dilai  being  an 
extension  of  time  granted). 


u8 


DSLECTER- 

L.  delect i re 


Deflector,  vo.  to  de 

—Der.  (/dictation,  deleclMt. 
Deleguer.    va.  to   delegate,   commission; 

from  L.  delegare.— Der.  rfeVdffalion. 
Dniester,    va.    to   unload    (a    ship).       See 

lest. 
D616tere,  adj.  deleterious ;  from  Or.  JrjAij- 

T^O.OS. 

Deliberer,  un.  to  deliberate;  from  L.  de- 
liberate.—Der.  dilibinlion,  dilibtrttif. 

D61i0ftt,  adj.  delicate;  from  L.  delicatut. 
Helical  it   a  doublet  of  delis,  q.  v.— Der. 


nidclk 


M.  ddica 


DELICE, 

a  L.  form  delialum;  sf.  pi.  delights,  plea- 
sures ;  from  L.  deliciae. — Der.  ditieieax. 

DELIE,   adj.  fine,  slender,  delicate,  as  in  un 
fil  dilii,  vn  style  ditU,  etc. ;   from  L.  deii- 


For  I. 


•<5Ji 


Dilii 


ofdilico.,  ,.  .. 
DELIE,  far;,  f  ass.  unbound ;  from  deli, 
DELIER,  va.  to  unbind.    O.  Fr.  desliet 


>  fix  boundaries ;  from  L, 


Delineation,  sf.  a  deline; 

lineatiouem,  from  del 

Deiinquer,  vn.  to  coran 


delinquency ; 
(part.  pres.  used  as  subst.). 


Delit.  ™.  a 
DELIVRER,  1 


jn8).-Det.Aiftr 

DELOGER,  w 


o  deliver,  free;  from  L. 
>mpd.  of  UbararB.  Do- 
rly  contrd.  (see  5  5a>  '"»<■ 
mes  dilivrtr  (for  b  — v  tee 


a,  get  away ;  wo.  to 
aisioage.    oee  loger. 

DfiLOYAL,  adj.  disloyal,  false.  O.  Fr.  dis- 
loyal. It.  dkleali.  from  di-  (q.v.)and  foyo;. 
—Der.  oVioyaute  (see  di-  and  loyauie), 

DELUGE,  sm.  a  deluge,  flood.  It.  diluvio. 
from  L.  dUuvinm.  For  consoni  notion 
of  in  into  ge  (diluvium)  and  for  yj  =y 
see  §  14a  j  for  1  mt  see  $  68. 

DELURE,  adj.  disenchanted.    See  |  8  and 

Demagogue,  sm.  a  demagogue;  from  Gr. 

Si)finyuy6i. — Der.    dimagogx,    demagog- 

ique. 
DEMAIN.  adv.  to-morrow.    Pro*,  diman.  It. 

dimane;    from   L.   de-mand*,  compd.  of 

mane.     For  a  -  at  lee  §  54,  a. — Der.  leu- 


DEMEURER. 

dimain  (in  O.  Fr.  rendemam,  as  in  It.  it  is 
Vindomani ;  a  form  compd.  of  en  and  dV- 
ibui'm).  In  the  14th  cent,  the  article  h  by  a 
singular  misunderstanding  became  attached 
in  some  cases  to  the  body  of  the  word  (cp. 
lierrt)  and  produced  the  sm.  lendemain, 
which  in  its  turn  is  again  preceded  by  the 
article  h  lendemahi). 
D Ol  AN  CHER,  va.  to  take  off  the  handle 

the   second   position   (of  a  violin-player). 

DEMANDER.  va.  to  ask;  from  L.  dexnsui- 

dare. — Der.  dtmandt  (verbal  subit.),  de- 

monifeur,  demanderctsc. 
DEMANGER,  va.  to  itch.     See  manger.— 

Der.  rfernan^ison. 
DEMANTELER,  va.   to   dismantle,   i.  c.   to 

take  off  the  mantle,  then  to  strip  1  town  of 

its  protection  by  destroying  its  walls. — Der. 

deraanlflemcut. 

Demantibuler,  va.  to  break.  O.  Fr.  de- 
mandibuler,  properly,  to  break  the  jaw ; 
from  lie-  (q.  v.)  and  mandibula. 

DEMARCATION,  sf.  demarcation.    See  mar~ 

DEMARCHE,  sf.  gait,    bearing,   step.      See 

DEMARIER,  va.  to  unmarry.     See  marier. 
DEMARQUER,  va.  to  unmark,  take  oat  1 

rk.     See  tnarquer. 
DEMARRER.  va.  to  unmoor.     See  amarrtr. 
DEMASQUER,  va.  to  unmask.     See  masque. 
DEMATER,  va.  to  nnmast   (a   ship).      See 

DEMELER,  va.  to  disentangle.  See  di-  and 
mlltr. — Der.  demel,  demeloit. 

DEMEMBRER,  va.  to  dismember.  See  mem- 
ore. — Der.  dimtmbremtat. 

DEMENAGER,  va.  to  remove.     See  minagl. 
— Der.  aVnieaaffment. 
'emence,  5/.  madness;  from L.  dementia. 

DEMENER  (SE),  v.  refi.  to  struggle  (of  a 
wrestler).     See  miner. 

DEMENTIR,  va.  to  contradict,  deny.    O.  Fr. 
See  de-  and  mentir.      Der.  di- 

J36m6rlter,  vn.  to  do  amiss.     See  meriier. 
Der.  dtmiritt  (verbal  subst,). 
%  adj.  unmeasured,  huge.     See 

DEMETTRE,  va.  to  dislocate,  diimiss.     See 

DEMEUBLER,    va.  to    unfumish   (a    bouse. 

).     Seemmi/e. 
DEMEURER,  vn.  to  dwell,  live.     It.  dim* 
rare,  from  L,  demorari,  found  in  sense  of 


DEMI — DENTITION. 
tarrying,  dwelling,  in  the  Theodoiian  Code,         for  o  — i  fee    %   | 


Inss  of  medial  d  le 


DEMOISELLE,  sf.  i  damsel,  joung   lady. 


D&nonstratiOIl,     sf.     >     demonstration, 

Dimonfltrateur,    sm.    a     demonstrator ; 

from  L.  demonslratorem. 
DEMONTER,  va.  to  unhone,  dismount  (a 

rider).     See  di-  and  monter. 
DEMONTRER,  va.  to  demonstrate.     O.  Fr. 

demottstrtr,  from  L.  demonatrare.     For 

loss  of  »  see  §  148. — Der.  flVmonso-able. 
DEMORDRE,  vn.  to  let  go  (grip),  swerve 


:e  ,.it-  X 


DEMOUVOIR,  va.  to  make  one  renotmce 

of  use).      See  di-  and  mouvoir. 
Danaire,  adj.  denary;  from  L.  denarlui. 

Dinaire  ii  a  doublet  of  denier,  q.  r. 
DENANTIR,  va.  to  take  from  a  person  that 

of  which   he  was  seized,  possessed.      See 


DENATURER,  bo.   to  alter  the  natui 

See  nature. 
Derogation,  sf.  a  denial ;  from  L.  den 


DENICHER,  va.  to  take  out  of 
■«*«-.— Der.  lUmehear. 

DENIER,  tin.  a  denarius,  denier  ( 
mite ;    from    L.    denarius. 


Denominatif ,  adj.  denominative ;  from  L. 
D6nOTn inateUT,  jm.  a  denominator ;  from 
Denomination,  sf.  a  denomination ;  from 


DENONCER,  va.  to  denounce 
denuntiare.  For  u  — 0  tee 
tiare  -cer  see  §  164. 

Denonciateur,    ***.    »    denn 


D6nonciatioii,  if.  a 

D6noter,  us.  to  denote,  describe ;  from  L. 

DENOUER,  va.  to  untie,  unravel.  See  dt- 
and  not»r. — Der.  d&ioiJnttnt. 

DENREK,  sf.  food,  commodity;  from  late  L. 
denerata*,  found  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Cturles  the  Bald:  ■  Ministri  Reip.  provi- 
deant,  ne  ill  £  qui  panem  ...  per  denerataa 
. . .  Tendunt."  Originally  merchandise  gene- 
rally, and  specially  such  good j  as  were  worth  a 
denarius.  Similarly  Sp.  has  dinerada,  from 
dinero.  From  denier  came  O.  Fr.  dentrit, 
just  as  from  panitr  came  pannerie.  Dmtrie 
is  contrd.  into  deririe.  dtnrit.  Similarly  in 
Bavaria  pfenningwerlh  property  means  a 
pfenning's  worth  of  anything.  Cp.  Engl, 
■penny-worth,"  penn'orth.'  For  loss  of  the  8 
(denerata)  see  15a ;  for-ata  =  -it  see  ,*OI. 

Dense,  adj.  dense;  from  L,  densus.— Der. 


Dentaire,  adj.  dental;  from  L.  dentarint. 

Dentaire  is  a  doublet  of  O.  Fr.  dtntier. 
Dentelle,  s/.  lace,  properly  a    little    tooth. 

See  dent  and  $  381.— Der.  dtttUli.  dentd- 

Dentifrice,   im.  dentifrice,   tooth-powder; 

from  L.  dentifricium  (tooth^owder,  in 

Pliny). 
Dentition,  if.  dentition;   from  L.  denti- 


Denuder,  va.  t 


DSNUDER— 

.   lay  bire; 


DENUER,  va.    to   deprive,    strip; 

denudsre,  by  loss  of  medial  d,  se 

—Der.  aVntiment. 
DEPAREILLER.  va.  to   render    incomplete, 

spoil  a  pair.     See  tareil. 
DEPARER,  no,  to  strip.     See  purer. 
DEPARLER,  va.    to   cease    speaking. 

DEPARTEMENT,  m.  ■  department. 

dipartir. 
DEPARTIR.  va.  to  diilribute.    0.  Ft.  des- 

partir,  from  L.  diapartire.  For  di  u-  =  d, 

see  di-.— Der.   ift>ar;   (verbal  subst.),  rfe- 

eonnnent. 
DEPASSER,  sb.  to  pass  by,  go  beyond.     See 

DEPAVER.vo.  to  tear  dp  the  pavement.    See 

tend  abroad,  expatriate. 


rom  Tjascere)  is  common  in  this 
:i  the  Germanic  Laws:  'Si  ouis  in 
i  aliquid  furaverit,  paatorinm,  ea- 
.,  frenum.'  etc.  (Lex.  Bavar.  tit.  II. 
So  also  in  the  Lex  Langobard.  tit.  I. 
'*'       ""i   putorium    de   caballo 


o  ml 


Past. 


..  byn 


DEPAYSER,  va. 

Setpays. 
DEPECER,  va.  to  break  up  (into  pi 


es).    Se« 


st.). 


:.,  pantoriare»,  diapaato- 
riaro*.  has  produced  the  two  O.  Fr.  verbs, 
empestrer,  despeslrer,  by  changing  (i)  im 
imo  in,  then  into  en,  see  |  7* :  (a)  dia 
into  des,  theo  di,  see  di-;  (3)  and  paa- 
toriftra   into  pntrtr,  by  dropping  the  6, 

For   loss'  of  1  see  5    148;    for   »  =  «   see 

DEPEUPLER,  va.  to  depopulate.  See  peupler. 

— Der.  dipeuplemtnt. 
IMpiler,  va.  10  take  the  hair  off;  from  L. 

depilare. — Der.  (filiation,  de>i7atarre. 
DgPIQUER,   va.    to   unpick,   to    prick   out 

(plants  from  a  seed-plot).     See  pique. 
DEPISTER,  va.  to  track,  hunt   out.     See 


DEPEINDRE,  bo. 

from  L.  depingere.    For  -ingero  =-(i'ndre 

DEPENDRE,    va.   to    take    down    (from   a 

gibbet).    See  di-  and  pendrt. 
DEPENDRE,  vn.  to  be  dependent  (on);  from 

L.  dependfire.     For  changes  see  pendrt. 


Noli 


it  froi 
whence  de- 


dependere    to   dep6ndex-e, 
ptndre,  not  dipendoir  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  133). 
DEPENDRE,  va.  to  spend ;  from  L.  depen- 


Forl. 


S  Of  5  5< 


charge. 


DEPENS, 

DEPENSE.  sf.  expense,  outlay.    See  dipenser. 

DEPENSER,  va.  to  spend.  O.  Fr.  dispenser, 
from  L.  diHpenasire.  For  dis-  =  di-  see 
di-.  Dipinstr  is  a  doublet  of  dispensir, 
q.  V. — Der.  dipens,  diptnse,  diptnsiei. 

Deperdition,  sf.  loss,  waste ;  from  L.  de- 

D§p6rlr,  vn.  10  perish  utterly;  from  L.  de- 
perire.— Der.  A^rissement. 

DEPETRER,  vs.  to  disengage,  extricate. 
O.  Fr.  despislrer,  the  opposite  of  empitrer, 
O.  Fr.  empearer.  Empitrer  signifies  pro- 
perly to  hobble  a  horse  while  he  feeds 
afield,  and  dipitrer  is  to  free  his  legs  from 
the  bonds.  These  words  come  from  medi- 
eval Lat.  paatorinm*,  a  clog  for  horses  at 
pasture.     Putorium  (der.  through  pas- 


DEPIT,  sin.  despite,  vexatioi 

from  L.despeotus,  For  deH-  =  <M-  see  at-\ 

fore- 1  see  §  59;  for  et*><  see  %  168. — 

Der.  dipiltr. 
DEPLACER,   va.   to  displace.     See  place,- 

Der.  dtplacemtM. 
DEPLAIRE,  va.  to  displease.     See  platrt.— 

Der.  diplaiiii,  dipiaismt. 
DEPLIER,  va.  to  unfold,  open.     See  at-  and 

plier. 

Deplorer,  va.  1 

•■jtiorMc. 

See   di-    and 

See  ov- 
erpopulation, 1/  depopulation ;  from  L. 
Deporter,  vs.  t< 


O.  Fr.  deipit. 


deplore;  from  L.  deplo- 

rare.-uer.  dlplonbAe- 
DEPLOYER,  vo.   to 

player.— Der.  (fejpfoiemeat. 
DEPLUMER,  va.  to  pluclc  (a  bird). 


forumtot. 
DEPOSER,  va 
D6poaitaire, 

DeposlteuT,  sm.  a  de 

Deposition,  sf.  depos 
Dgpos&ader,  va.  to  1 

der. 
DEPQT,  s 


—Der.  diporl,  diporation,  di 
Eeposo.     See  pater. 


ion;  from  L.  c 
^possess.     See 


St  Of  31 
*  $   I48. 


DSPOTER — d£sa  pprendre. 
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oat).     See  pot. 

DEPOUILLER,  va.  to  strip,  spoil.  O.  Fr. 
dtspouiiier.  from  L.  deepoliare.  The  at- 
traction of  the  1  (for  II  -  it  see  §  84)  makes 
the  o  appear  long  j  it  ii  accordingly  changed 
into  w<§  Si);  cp.  laudo,  O.  Fr.  lot,  lone. 

DEPOURVOIR,  va.  to  deprive,  itrip.  See 
paurvoir.—~ Dcr.  ddpourvu. 

Depraver,  va.  to  deprave,  vitiate;  from  L. 
depravare. — Der.  aV^ravation. 

Deprecation.  .</.  a  deprecation;    from  L. 

Depreeior,  va.  to  depredate ;  from  L. 

pretiare.     Nprlcitr  it  *  doublet  of 

priser. — Der.  diprtdttioa. 
Deprddateur,  m  a  depredator;  fron 

Depredation,  if.  depredation ;   from   L. 

DfcPRENDRE,  va.  to  separate  (two  things 
fattened  together).  See  prendre. —  Der. 
dipris  (verbal  subst.).  • 

Depression,  sf  depression ;   from   L.  de- 

Deprimer,  va.  to  depress;  from  L.  depri- 

DEPR1SER,  va.  to  depreciate.  It  dispri- 
son; from  L.depretiare*;  for  eti  —  is  see 

prill.  Dfpristr  is  a  doublet  otdipricier,  q.v. 
DEPUIS.  prep,  and  adv.  since.    See  puis. 
Depurer,  va.  (Chem.)  to  depurate,  purify; 

from  L,  depurate. — Der.  depurxtioa,  di- 

Deputer,  va.  to  depute;  from  L.  depu- 
tare.— Der.  deputation,  deputi. 


Deliver,  va.  to  turn  off  (a  stream) ;  ws.  to 
leave  shore,  drift;  to  spring,  be  derived. — Der. 
dirivi  (verbal  subst.),  derivation,  deWvatit 

Serine,  sm.  skin ;  from  Or.  tippa. 

DERNIER,  adj.  last;  formerly  dareniir, 
derrainier,  der.  from  0.  Fr.  derrain.  Der- 
rain  answers  to  L,  deretruius*,  deriv.  of 
de-retro,  properly  one  who  walks  behind. 
Deretrinua,  conird.  regularly  (see  §  53) 
becomes  der'tranua,  whence  dirrainitr, 
by  tr-dr-rr-r,  see  §  16S.  and  a  =  ai. 
see  §  54.  1. 

DEROBER,  va.  to  rob,  steal.      See  rube. 

Deroger,  va.  to  derogate  (from) ;  from  L. 
derogate.—  Der.  dfrogition. 
■    DEROUILLER,  va.  to  clear  of  mildew.      See 

rouiile. 
.    DEROULER,  va.  to  unroll,  spread  out.     See 

DEROUTE,  ./.  rout,  defeat.  O.  Fr.  desroute, 
from  L.  diirupta,  from  dierumpere.  to 
break  up  an  army  in  battle.  For  dis-rfe 
vxdi-;  forn-oMteeS  97;  for  pt=f  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  8l. 

DEROUTER,  va.  to  lead  astray.     See  route. 

DERRIERE,  prep,  and  adv.  behind ;  from  L. 
de  retro*.  'Visaitaque  turba  de  retro 
et  ab  ante  adorantes  dicite '  (Bamch  vi.  5). 


S,  art.  gen 

*/.  c 

"  the 

contr.  of  deli  =  at 

es.     For  details  see  Hi 

S.prep.  frou 

itefi 

m;  from  L.deipao, 

0.  tempore 

De 

F01 

i  =  e 

see  |  71 ;  Corps  — 1 

run  off  the 


See 


DERAISON,  sf.  unreason.  See  ro.Jofl.-Det. 
deraisonner,  oVrossonnable. 

D6RANGER,  to.  to  derange,  displace.  See 
ranger. — Der.  aeronynnent. 

DERECHEF,  adv.  again,  afresh;  formerly 
written  de  rtehef,  compound  of  rt,  marking 
repetition,  and  chef,  meaning  end,  ex- 
tremity. We  have  seen  under  achever  the 
medieval  phrase  voir  ft  chef  for  twnir  a 
bout.     See  chef. 

DEREGLER,  va.  to  derange,  disorder.  See 
regie.— Der.  diriglemtaX. 

DERIDER,  sm.  to  efface  wrinkles.     See  ride. 

Derision,    s/.    derision;    from  L.   derisi- 

DGrisoire,  adj.  derisive;  from  L.  deriso- 


DESACCOUPLER,    va.    to   discouple.      See 

eouplt. 
DESACCOUTUMER,    sio. 

See  couhime. 
DESAGREER.  vn.  to  disagree.     See 

— Der.  ddsagre'iBlc,  ddsagremeat. 
DESAIMER,  va.  to  cease  loving. 


DESAPPARKILLER,  s> 


DESAPPOlNTER.wi.toc 

pointer. — Der.  disappointenitaX. 
DESAPPRENDRE,  va.  to  unlearn.     Sei 


anything 
ion.     See 

Secap- 


Dfeapproprier,  ™. 

one's  own.     See  apprapriir, 
DESAPPROUVER,  va.  to  disapprove.      Sec 

DfiSARgOSNER,  va.  to  unseat  (from  the 
saddle).     See  at  fan. 

DESARMF.R,  va.  to  disarm.     See  armt. 

DESARROI,  sm.  disarray,  confusion;  compd. 
of  rf«  (see  i#0  and  O.Fr. «™.  Jirroina 
compd.  of  O.  Ft.  rat,  just  as  arranger  ii  of 
't  of  nwsf/tctc  Aoi,r"   "~"" 


DSSAPPROPRIER — DBSSAISIR. 

take  away  what  ii 


o  6.  Fr. 


e(a: 


si  the  phrase  pied  di 


■\w.h  r 


DESAVEU „ 

DESAYOUER,  tin.  to  disavow. 
DESCELLER,  va.  to  unfasten 

tctllir. 
DESCENDRE,  vn.  to  descend ;  from  L.  de- 

•Oendero.  .  . 

dtsctnit  (ptrtic.  sulist.,  see  absoutt),  de- 


Deaci-iptif,  a 

scripti™. 
Description, 


*npt.v 


mirt. 
;  from  L.  d 


cription 


DE5CU  (A),  lot.  adv.  without  the  knowledge 
of;  pp.  of  O.  F.  deseavoir;  like  mm  (q.  r.). 

DESEMrlARQUER.ua.  to  disembark  (troops) 
See  embarouir. 

DESEMPARER,  va.  to  quit,  go  away;  3,„ 
va.  to  catty  off:    alio  (of  a  ship)  to  dis- 

DESEMPLIR,    va.    to    empty,    unfit.     See 

emplir. 
DESENCHANTER.  va.  to  disenchant.     See 

DtSENFLER,  va.  to  empty  (a  balloon,  ball, 

etc.).     SeeM.br. 
DESENIVRER,  mi.  to  sober.     See  run. 
DESENNUYER,  va.  to  amuse,  deliver  from 


DESENRAYER,  t 


(angle  (a  wheel), 
eiease  from 


DESENSORCELER,  i 

eery.     See  msorcthr. 
DESERT,  adj.  deserted;  from  L. 

— Der.  aeWrer,  diarleas,  desertion. 
DESERT,  mi.  a  desert;  from  L.  desertum. 


3  pair.      Sec    dt-    and 


DESHABILLER,  va.   to    nndren.      See   di- 

and  habiiltr. 
DESHERENCE.  s/.  escheat.     See  Son-. 
Dealleriter.  va.  to  disinherit.      See  hiriler. 
DESHONNETE,  adj.  immodest.    Stekemilt. 
DESHONNEUR,  srn.  dishonour.      See   hon- 


dEshonorer,  ( 

D6signer,  va.  tt 


i.  to  dishonour.  See  fans- 
designate,  describe;  from 
Designer  is  a  doublet  of 

W.  ayriputioi 


tD6sinV0ltUr6,  sf.  ease  of  carriage; 

from  It.  ditinvaltura  ($  15). 
DESIR,  sir.  a  desire,  wish.     See  detirer. 
DESIRER.  va.  to  desire.    O.  Ft.  desimr,  from 

L.  dosiderare.    DeeadSr&re,  contrd.  (see 

I  51)  into    deaid'rare,  becomes  di&irir. 

For  dr-  rr=  r  see  }  168.— Det.  destV  (rer- 

bal  subst.),  cMsiVena,  desirable. 
Disinter  (Be),  v.  rcfl.  10  desist;  from  L, 

desisterc— Det.  aVsisrtment. 
DESOBElR,  va.  to  disobey.     See  abfir. 
DSsobliger,  va.  to  disoblige.    See  nbligtr. 
DE3(ZUVRER,  va.   to  throw   out  of  work. 

Sec  CEuvre.-— Der.  decanrvrAnent. 
DSaoler,  va.  to  desolate,  ravage ;  from  L. 

desolari.— Der.  rfAo/ant,  oVso/ation. 
DfiBOpiler,  va.  (Med.)  to  empty,  clear  out; 

from  dis-  and  L.  oppilare*. 
DESORDONNE,   adj.   disorderly.      See  di- 

DESORDRE,  sm.  disorder.  See  dt-  and 
ordn. 

DESORMAIS,  adv.  henceforth.  O.  Fr.  dh 
on  matt.  Ore  is  from  L.  horts ;  man  from 
L.  magis.  Dis  or*  man  properly  meanl 
from  this  hour  forward,  i.  e.  dating  from 
this  present  hour.  For  etymology  see  dis, 
or,  and  mars.  Similarly  dorinavaiti,  q.t., 
which  was  in  O.  Fr.  d'an  en  avanl,  rocani 
from  this  present  hour  forward. 

DESOSSER,  va.  to  bone.    See  oj. 

Deupote,  sm.  a  despot;  from  Gr.  of<nronji. 
— Dei.  de-pa (ique,  deipolaiat. 

DESSAI51R  (SE),  vpr.  to  cede  to  another 
what  one  was  seized  of,  i 
Seesoisir.— 


DESSA  ISOlflfER — DETRESSE. 


DeBBaiscmner,  va.  to  arrange  the  rotatioi 

of  crop).     See  saison. 
DESSA  LER,  va.  to  waih  the  salt  out  of  any. 

thing.     See  sal. 
DESSECHER,  va.  to  dry  up.     See  sichrr.— 

Der.  dtsiichrmeat. 
DESSEIN,  sm.  a  design.     See  dttsm,  of  whi 

it  it  the  doublet. 

va.  to  unfasten,  unloose.     See 

.  dessert.    See  desstrvir. 
DESSERVANT,    sm.    an    officiating    priest. 

to  cleat  away  (after  dinner). 


Desoiccation,   sf.    deii 

DESSILLER,  va.  to  open  (eyelidi).     O. 
word,  written  in  O.  Ft.  desillcr, 

DESSIN,  sm.  a  design,  drawing.    See  d, 


i  "3 

UKiSLN.  sm.  a  design,  drawing.    See  dissintr. 

DESSINER,  va.  to  draw;  io  Regnier  dtnig tar. 
It.  datgnart,  from  L.  deeignaro.  For 
»-«,  cp-  Teiica,  vessi'e ;  pulsate,  pom- 
srr.     For  gn  -  n  see  asstner. 

adv.  below.    See  soui. 


deitin 

DESTINfiB,  sf.  destiny.     See  dtstuur. 

DESTINER,  va.  to  destine,  doom ;  from  L. 
dertinare.  Though  the  word  appears  TCry 
early  in  the  Ft.  tongue,  it  seems  always  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  foreigner;  wherefore  it 
breaks  rale  of  accent,  and  does  not  diop  the 
atonic  I. — Der.  desiin  (verbal  subst.j,  dts- 
iMc  (panic  subst-). 

Defltituor,  va.  to  dismiss;  from  L.  desti- 
tnere. — Der.  Asnfution. 

DESTRIER,  sm.  a  knight's  war-horse,  a  horse 
led  by  the  squire  on  his  right  hand  (dextra), 
whence  the  deriv.  deitrariiiB*  for  a  war- 
horse  in  medieval  texts,  as  in  an  nth-cent, 
chronicle  we  read  '  equo  ejus  militari,  quern 
dextrmriiim  vocant,  ablato."  For  x  —  s 
see  ajouttr  ;  for -arias  — -ier  see  §  igS. 

DestrllCteur.nn.  a  destroyer;  fromL.de- 

Deatructible.  adj.   destructible;    from  L. 

destructihilis. — Der.  indestructibls. 
Destnictif ,    adj.    destructive ;    from    L. 

Destruction,    sf.    destruction;    from    L. 


DdsiuStudB,  sf.  desuetude,  dilute;  from  L. 

DeBiinir,  va.  to  disunite.     See  imir. 
Desultoire,  adj.  desultory ;  from  L.  desul- 

DETACHER,  va.  to  unfasten.    See  atlacktr. 

—Der.  detach/mem. 
DETA1LLER,  va.  to  cut  up.     See  taillir.— 

Der.  dilail  (verbal  subst.),  ditailliift. 
DETALER,  va.  to  pack  up  (of  a  merchant'! 

goods)  ;  hence  vn.  to  pack  off,  begone  at 

once.     See  Hal. 
DETE1NDRE,  va.  to  take  colour  out  of  (a 

stuff,  etc)  ;  vn.  to  lose  colour.    See  uindrt. 
DETELER,  va.  to  unyoke.     See  atttttr. 
DfiTENDRE,    va.  to    nnbend,    relax.       See 

undre.— Der.  ditenle  (panic,  subst.). 
DETENIR,  va.  to  detain  ;  from  L.  datlnoro. 

For  atonic  i-f  see    6   68 ;    for  *-i  tee 

S  59. — Der.  dilena. 
DfStenteUF,  sm.  a  holder  of  property ;  from 

L.  detentorem. 
Detention,  .</.  detention;  from  L.  dcten- 


Deterger,  va.  t 

detergere. 
Jjet6riorer,  vc 


clean  (a  wound) ;  fron 


>  deface,  damage ;  from 
_.  .     -Der.  dsVfrioration. 
Determiner,  va.  to  settle,  determine  ;  from 

i, — Der.  aUttrmination. 
Seterrar,  on.  to  dig  up,  exhume.  See  urn. 
Detersif.  adj.  detersive;    from  L.   deter- 
.p.p.ofdetergere. 
Detoater.vo. to  detest;  fromL.detestari. 

—Der.  deniable,  ditistotioa. 
DStoner,   sm.    to   detonate)    from  L.  de- 

tonare. — Der.  aWonation. 
DETONNER,  vn.tosingoutoftune.  See  urn. 
DETORDRE,  va.  to  untwist     See  lordri. 
D6torquer.  va.  to  twist,  wrest;   from  L. 

detorqnere. 
DETORTILLER,  va.  to  disentangle,  slacken 

(of  nerves  etc)     See  toru'lltr. 
DETORS,  adj.  untwisted.     See  lordre. 
DETOURNER,  va.  to  turn  away.     See  laut- 

ner.—Dci.  ditour  (verbal,  subst.),  ditoarw 

Detractor,  va.  to  detract ;  formed  from  the 

p.p.  of  detrahere,  detrnctum. 
Detraeteur,  sm.  a  detractor;  from  L.  de- 

DfJTRAQJJER,  va.  to  spoil  the  paces  (of  a 
horse,  ele),  disorder.     See  frontier. 

DETREMPER,  va.  to  dilute.  See  trtmfrr*— 
Der.  dStrim/H  (verbal  subst.). 

DETRESSE,   sf,   distress.      O.    Fr.    dita-sc 
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oppression,  verbal  rabtt.  of  dtstrtcer,  fa 
press,  which  represents  the  L.  destrio- 
tiare*.  derived  regularly  from  deatrictua, 
p.p.  of  de stringers.  Dest.rictiare  be- 
comes destreeer.  For  ot = I  tee  5  168  ;  for 
-tUre ^-ctr see agencerind  §  364;  fori— « 
see  $  71.  Next  district  become!  dilressi. 
For  loss  oft  see  §148;  for  c  -  it  fee  a£6i«r. 
Detriment,  jhi.  deuiment,  loss;    from  L. 

DETROIT,  im.  a  unit.  O.  Ft.  distrait,  from 
L.  diatrictus.  Io  medieval  documents  we 
find  '  dlatrf ctu»  fluvii'  (rendered  by  Du- 
cange  as  a  place  where  ■  stream  is  crossed). 
Dintricinifl  becomes  demit  at  atriotua 
becomes  emit.  Fur  dia  -di  see  di-  ;  for 
lot- off  tee  I  74.  Den-nit  it  a  double! 
of  district,  q.v. 

DETROMPER,  va.  to  undeceive.  See 
tromWr. 

DE  TRONER,  va.  to  dethrone.     See  trSnt. 

DETROUSSER,  va.  to  loosen  and  let  fall  (a 
girt-up  robe).     See  trausse. 

DETRUIRE,  va.  to  destroy.  O.  Ft.  datntht, 
from  L.  destnlBre.  For  lots  of  t  see 
5  14°;  fcra-t  see  §  59. 

DETTE,  j/  a  debt ;  from  L.  debit*,  what 
it  due.  from  dobitum.  For  loss  of  I 
(deb'ta)  see  I  51 ;  for  bt-W  tee  $  16S. 
— Der-  taditttr. 

DEUIL,  sm.  mourning,  grief.  In  oldest  Fr. 
the   word   was    duel,    as    a   monosyllable: 

ened  into  eu  (tee  $  90)  and  the  t  became 
1 ;  cp.  the  change  from  O.  Fr.  Dai  to  Diu 
»ndB;«.(5  56).     SeeaWoir. 

DEUX,  num.  adj.  two;  O.  Fr.  dtus,  doits; 
from  L.  duos.  For  fs  —  tu  or  on  see  5 
90.  For  s  =  *  see  S  149.  Deux  is  a  dou- 
blet of  duo. — Der.  cVuxieme. 

DEVALER,  va.  to  let  down,  lower.  See 
val. 

DEVALISER,   va.    to    rifle,    plunder.      See 

DEVANCER,  va.  to  precede.     See  devout— 

Der.  dtvmc\*r. 
DEVANT,  prtp.  and  adv.  before,  in  front. 

O.  Fr.  davant  (davant),  compd,  of  di  and 

D6va8ter,  va.  to  devastate  ;  from  L.  de- 
vastare. — Der.  rfevasfation,  dewsrateur. 

DEVELOPPER,  va.  to  strip  off  a  covering, 
develop.    Origin  unknown.    Cp.  tnvelopper. 


vefopp 
DEVEN1R,  tin.   ti 

16VERGOND6,    adj.   ditsolute ;   partic.  of 


L.   da- 


O.  Fr.  verb  st  divtrgondir,  to  lote  all 
shame  ;  compd.  of  di  (q.  v.)  and  vergondtr, 
which  from  L.  venjcundari.  Verft- 
cundttri,  contrd.  regularly  (see  $  53)  into 
ver'oundari,  become!  vtrgondtr.  For 
o-g-sce  5  119;  forn-osee  g  97,— Der. 
oVufl-yonrfage. 

DEVERS,  prep,  toward!.     See  vers. 

DEVERS,  adj.  leaning  ;  from  L.  devenru. 
—Der.  aVwrter. 

DEVERSER,  vn.  to  bend  (of  a  river,  canal, 
etc  )     See  vtner.—Da.  devrrsok. 

Deviation,  sf.  deviation;  from  L.  devia- 

DEV1DER,  vo.  to  wind  off.  O.  Fr.  dtsvidtr; 
tee  vide.  Divider  properly  means  to  make 
the  spindle  bare  {vide)  of  wool- — Der. 
devidaa. 

DEV1ER,  vn.  to  deviate.  O  Fr.  dewier,  from 
L.  devi&re  *  (to  leave  the  right  path), 
Divitr  is  a  doublet  of  dtvoyer. 

DEV1N,  sm.  a  diviner  j  from  L.  divintu. 
—For  alonic  i  =  »  see  §  68.— Der  devina. 
oVvuieur,  dtviae  tase. 

DEVIS,  sm.  (I)  an  estimate  ;  (3)  chat,  talk; 
verbal  subit.  of  deviser,  signifying  in 
O.  Fr.  to  distribute,  regulate,  whence  the 
meaning  of  dew's  Is  an  estimate  of  all 
cotts  of  a  building. 

DEV1SAGER,  va.  to  scratch  the  face  (of  one). 
See  Haw*. 

DEVISE,!/,  device;  verbal  subst.  of  deviser, 
O.  Fr.  to  distribute.  Deviit  was  first  ■ 
heraldic  term,  meaning  a  division  or  part 
of  a  shield  in  which  some  emblematical 
figure  (  =  corps  de  la  devise)  was  inscribed, 
with  a  legend  or  sentence  explaining  it 
(technically  called  I'anu  di  la  dtvist). 
This  motto,  which  was  originally  only  a 
part  of  the  device,  presently  took  to  itself 
the  name  of  the  whole. 

DEVISER,  va.  to  chat,  talk ;  in  O.  Fr.  to 
regulate;  from  L  divis&re.  Diviaatre 
is  a  frequent,  of  dividers,  formed  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  p.  p.  dlviana.  For 
atonic  l—l  tee  $  68.  Deviser  is  a  doublet 
of  diviser. — Der.  dtvis,  devist. 

DEVISSER.  va.  to  unscrew.     See  oil. 

DEVOIEMENT,  sm.  looseness,  diarrheal. 
See  dhroyer. 

DEVOILER,  va.  to  unveil.     See  voile. 

DEVOIR,  va.  to  owe,  be  in  debt ;  from  L. 
debere.  For  b^v  see  avant  and  J  113; 
for  h  —  ai  tee  §  6a. — Der.  devoir  (verbal 

TJSvoIti,  adj.  vested,  devolved  ;  from  L.  de- 
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DeTorer,  i>o.  to  devour;  from  L.  devorare. 
Divot,  adj.  pious;  ftomL.  devotus. — Dec. 

Devotion,  sf.  demotion;    from    L.    devo- 

DEVOUER,  va.  lo  devote,  consecrate;  from 
L.  devotar-e.  For  losi  of  medial  t  tee 
5  117  ;  for  O'OU  see  jj  81. — Dei.  dtvaue- 

DfeVOYER,  10.  to  mislead.     See  mil.— Der. 

diooiement. 
Dexterity,  if.  dexterity;  front  L.  dexteri- 

Dextre.  sf,  the  right  hand  ;  from  L.  deitra. 
Diabete,    sm.    (Med.)  diabetes;    from  Gt. 

Jm/Sr/rns. 
D1ABI.E,  an.  the  devil;  from  L.  dl&bfilua. 

For   regular    loss   of  fi    see    j    51.— Der, 

diableiic.  (floWcsse,  rfioWotin. 
Diabolique,  adj.  diabolical;  from  L.  dia- 

Diaconat,  sm.  the  diaconate ;  from  L.  dia- 


ls {in 


t.  jer< 


,e). 


;  from  L.  dia- 

'lonM,  from 
Dine  Anns 
■  diac'nus. 


DiaconeBse,  sf.  a  deacoi 

conissa  (in  St.  Jerome). 
DIACRE,  sm.  a  deacon.    O.  Fr. 

L.  dlfroonuB  (in  Tertollisn). 

iscontrd.regularly(see$51)iii 

For  n  =  r  see  $163. 
Diademe,  cm.  a  diadem  ;  from  L.  diadema. 
Diagnostic,  sm.  (Med.)  diagnostic;   from 

adj.  diagnostiqi"'  ^Tom  &*•  mayoortKU. 
Diagonal,  adj.  diagonal ;  from  L.  diagon- 

Dialecte.  sm.  a  dialect ;  from  L.  dialectui. 

—Der.  dialect*]. 
Dialectique,  sf.  dialectics;   from  L.  dia- 

Dialogua.  ins.  a  dialogue;  from  L.  dia- 
logus. 

Diamant,  sm.  a  diamond;  from  It.  dia- 
mante  (§   15).     Diamant  n  a  doublet  of 

Diametre,  int.  a  diameter ;  from  Gr.  lia- 
(mpoi. — Der.  diamiirt\,  rfiameVra  lenient. 

t Diane,  s/a  morning  gun,  reveille ;  introd. 
in  i6lh  cent,  from  Sp.  diana  (|  j6). 

DIANTRE.  sm.  devil;  a  corrupt  or  euphe- 
mistic form  uf  diable. 

fDiapason,  sm.  diapason,  octave;  the 
L.  diapason. 

Diaphane,  adj.  diaphanous ;  from  Or. 
fcy^ia  ije. 

Diaphragms,  sm.  (Med.)  the  diaphragm; 


diasprt  (a  stuff  of  jasper -col  our).     Diasprt 

is  fromL. jaapis.  For  J  =  rf;  =  rfi  see  | 137. 
Diarrhee.  sf.    (Med.)   diarrhoea ;    from  L. 

diarrhoea. 
Diathese,  sf.  a  disposition;  from  Gr.  SmSfoit. 
Diatribe,  sf.  a  diatribe,  philippic;  from  Gr. 

&MP0V,, 
Dictame,  sm.  (Bot.)  dittany;  from  L.  die- 
dictator;  fromL.  dicta- 


Dictateur,  sm.  a 

torcm.— Der.  di 
Dictature,  sf.  a 

Dioter,  v 


dictate;  from  L.  dictare. — 
Der.  diliiit  (panic  snbit.). 
Dietion,  sf.  diction;  from  L.  dictionem. 

— Der.  rfierfonnaire. 
fDicton,  sm.  a  saying,  bye-word,  a  word 
ipted  from  L.  dictum.    It  it  a  doublet 


of  dit. 
Didacti'que,   adj.  i 


:    from  Gr.  &- 


1  Gr.  tlia. 


Dldto,  sf.  (1)  a  diet,  assembly;  from  L. 
diaeta*,  an  assembly  on  a  fixed  dav,  which 
is  the  Gr.  Staira:   (3)  diet  (food,  etc.). 

Di6t6tiqu.e,  adj.  that  which  concerns  the 
diet;  from  Gr.  BiefnjTixA: 

DIEU,  sm.  God ;  in  the  Oaths  of  a.d.  841  Duo  j 
from  L.  dOU».  From  f/th-cent.  dto  comes 
modern  dim.  For  the  changes  of  this  word 
see  $  j6,  where  they  are  considered  in  fall. 
— Der.  idieu  (lit.  A  Dim),  for  a  Dim  soyez ! 
which  was  the  complete  form  of  the  phrase 
in  O.  Fr. 

DifFamer,  vs.  to  defame;  from  L.  diffa- 
mare.-Der.  difnmateur.  difamrtoin, 
rfjfbmation. 

Difference,*/,  a  difference ;  from  L.  differ- 
entia.—Der.  dijftrtntitt. 

Different,  adj.  different;  from  L.  differ- 
entem.  Diffirtnd  is  simply  an  orthogra- 
phic alteration  of  the  word. 

Differer,  va.  (1)  to  put  off,  defer;  (a)  10 
differ:  fromL.  diffene. 

Difficile,  adj.  difficult,  troublesome,  steep 
(of  paths);    from    L.    difficilis.—  Der. 

Difficult*,  sf.  1  difficulty;  from  L.  diffi- 

cullatem.— Der.  difficultatax. 
-f-D  if  forme,  adj.    deformed;    introd.    in 

Ijttb  cent,  from  It.  diform,  (§  a5).— Der. 

d,Jorm\,t.  diffhrma. 
Diffraction,  >/.  diffraction  (of  light) ;  from 
diffraclionem. 
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Diffus,  adj.  dlffiise;  from  L.  diffusos — 
—Der.  diffusion. 

Digarer.  iro.  to  digest;  from  L.  digerere. 

D1GESTE,  ™.  a  digest,  collection  of  deci- 
sions; from  L.  digeet*=a  work  arranged 
in  order.  Digeota,  ii  a  n.  pi.  taken  (at 
was  ofren  the  case)  Sot  if.  ting.,  u  is  seen 
by  0.  Fr.  digisti  being  fem. 

Digestif,  adj.   digestive;    from   L.  diges- 

Digestion,  sf.  digestion;  from  L.  diges- 

Digitals,  s/.  fox-glove,  digitalis ;  in  botanical 
Lat.  digitalis  purpurea. 

Digne.  adj.  worthy;  from  L.  dignui. — 
Der.  digntmcai. 

Dignity,  if.  a  dignity;  from  L.  dignita- 
tem.— Der.  digniaiit. 

Digression,  sf.  a  digression;  from  L.  di- 


IUUE,  sf.  an  embankment,  ba 

tit.     0,  Fr. 

dicqut,  a  word  of  Germ,  origin 

Nelh.  dyk 

(5  a?)— Der.  endig-Her. 

ilac^rir,  va.  to  dilacerate,  tea 

in  pieces; 

Dilapider.  va.  to  dilapidate,  waste;  from 
L.  dilapidate. — Der.ii/a/irfation,  dilapid- 

Dllater,  to.  to  dilate;    from  L.  dilatare. 
It  is  ■  doublet  of  dtlaytr,  rj.v. — Der.  dUal- 

Dilatoixe,    adj.   dilatory;    from    L.   dila- 

Dilectlon,  s/.  arTectioo ;   from   L.  dile< 

Dilemma,   in.    a  dilemma;    from    L.   di 


Diligence,  ./.diligence;  fromL.  diligentia. 
Diligent,  adj.  diligent;  from  L.  diligen- 

tem. — Der.  diUgmla. 
Dilllvien,  adj.  dilnvian;  as  if  from  *  sup- 

Der.  watUOntiM. 
DIMANCHE,  sm.  Sunday.  O.  Fr.  dttrnmcht, 
from  L.  dies -dominion,  the  Lord's  Day. 
in  Si.  Augustine  and  Tertullian.  Domin- 
ica loses  its  penult.  I  regularly  (5  51), 
and  becomes  domin'oa. .  Die- dominion 
having  thus  become  dio- domin'oa,  loses 
medial  d  (see  §  1  20),  and  becomes  O.  Fr. 
ditmmcke.  whence  dimaiuhl.  For  oa,  =  che 
see  5§  116  and  54;  for  in  —  m  see  |  7a : 

'"'ME,  tf.  tithe;  formerly  dismt.  It.  dicima. 


alma  loses  its  i  regular 
contid.  to  deo'ma,  whi 
e-isce£  59;  foro-s; 


emttii;  for  the 
■  $  148.    Dtnu 
—Der.  dimci. 
;    from   L.    di- 


Diminuer,  va.  to 
Diminution,  sf.  A 


iminish ;    from  L.   di- 
linntion;  from  L.  di- 


Dinde,  if.  a  turkey ;  a  word  of  hist,  origin 

(§  33).  abbrev.  of  the  phrase  gtlim  find*. 

— Der.  dindoa.  dindoaataa. 
DINER,  vn.  to  dine  ;  formerly  disatr,  in  Qth- 

cent.  Lat.  disnare*,  in  the  Vatican  Glosses. 

Origin  unknown.     For  loss  of  .  tee  S  148. 

—Der.  dintr  (sm.). 
Diocese,  sm.  a  diocese;  from  L.  diocesit, 

found  in  Tertullian.— Der.  diociaia. 
Diphthongue,  sf.  a  diphthong;    from  L. 

diphthongns. 
Diplomats,    sm.    a   diplomatist.      See    di- 
pt ome. — Der.  diplomatic,  diplomaliqup. 
Dipldme,sm.adiploma;  fromL.  diploma. 

—Der.  diplonatc 
DiptyqueB.  sm.  pi.  3.  diptych;   from  L. 

diptycha,  from  Gr.  iiwT»xit. 
DIRE,  va.  to  say;    from  L.  dioere.      Di- 

oera,  contid.  regularly  (§  51)  into  dto*re. 

becomes  din  by  or  —  r,  see  %  1 29  and  binir. 

— Der.  dire  (sm.),  contreflrre,  m&diri,  di- 

din.  m  audir,  benir,  rerfiVe,  dit,  tfrseor,  disease 
Direct,  adj.  direct;  from  L.  di  rectus.      It 

is  a  doublet  of  droit,  q.  v. 
Directeur,  sm.  a  director;  from  L.  direc- 


n  [der, 


.  of  dlr. 


Direction,  if.  directioi 


>t). 


us). 


1  L.  diie 


Dirigar,  va.  to  direct;  from  L.  dirigerc. 

Dirimant,  adj.  invalidating;  from  L.  diri- 
ment e  m,  pre),  part,  of  dirimere. 

Discarner,  va.  to  discern;  from  L.  dis- 
cernere. — Der.  rfiiMrnement. 

Disciple. sib.  a  disciple;  from  L.  discipnlus. 

Discipline,  sf.  discipline;  from  L.  disci- 
plina.— Der.  discipline!,  disciplitnin. 

Disaontinuer.  va.  to   discontinue.      See 

Discouvenance,  sf.  want  of  proportion. 


D1SC0RDBR- 

ite  of  disagree- 


Discorder,  wi.  to  be  in  a  state 
mem;  fromL.  discordare. — 

(ierbal  in  list.),  discordant  (whence  discord- 

Discorde,  sf.  discord  ;  from  L.  dUcoidia. 

DISC0UR1R,    en.    to    expatiate,    discourse; 

from    L.   disCTirrore.      For   changes    see 

Diacoura,  sm.  a  discourse ;  from  L.  discur- 
sus,  found  in  the  Theodoslan  Code  in  thai 

JJiscret.  adj.  discreet;  from  L.  discretas. 
Discretion,  s/.  discretion,  distinction;  from 

L.  discretionem.— Der.drsmMwinaire. 
Disculper,  tm.  to  exculpate ;  from 

culpare*  compd.  of  culpare. 
Discussion,  s/.  a  discussion ;  from 

Discuter,  va.  to    discuss;    from    L.    dis- 

cutere. — Der.  dhcuiMe,  indiseu/able. 
Diaert,  adj.  eloquent;  from  L.  diseitus. 
DISETTE,  sf.  dearth.     Origin  unknown. 
DisgrAce,  sf.  disgrace.     See  grace. — Der. 

ditgracier. 
Disgracieux,   adj.  ungraceful,  uncomely. 

See  gratmm, 
D1SJOINDRE,  va.  to  disjoin;  from  L.  dis- 

jungere.     For  changes  ice  joindrt. 
Disjonotion,  sf.  disjunction;  from  L.  dis- 

Disloquer,  va.  to  dislocate;  from  dis  (see 
de-)  and  locare.  Di'loqutr  properly  means 
to  displace;  so  didoquer  it  bras,  is  to 
throw  the  arm  out  of  joint— Der.  dhloe- 

DISPARAiTRE,  m.  to  disappear.  See  pa- 
rattr:— Det.  rffi^orition  (formed  after  ap- 
parition). 

Disparate,  adj.  incongruous ;  from  L.  dis- 


Siapendieux,  adj.  eiperuive,  bnideniome ; 

Dispenser,  va.  to  dispense,  distribute ;  from 

dttm  to  give  permission  to  one  not  to  do 
something,  grant  dispensation  to.  Dispenser 
ii  a  doublet  of  diptnser,  q.  v. — Der.  disp tnte 
(verbal  subst.),  oV.'^msation,  oVsprnsatcur. 
Disperser,  va.  to  disperse;  from  L.  dii- 
periare*  a  deriv.  of  dispersus,  panic,  of 

IJiapersion,  sf.  dispersion;  from  L.  dis- 

persionem. 
Disponible,  adj.  disposable ;  as  if  from  a 


-DISSOf/ER. 
supposed  L.  dis 


D1SP0S,  adj.  disposed ;  from  L.  dispositna. 

For  loss  of  the  last  two  atonic  syllables,  see 

M  5°-  Si- 
Disposer,  bo.  to  dispose.     See  poser. — Der. 

Disposition,   sf.  a   disposition;    from   L. 

dispositionem. — Der.  dispositit. 
Disproportion,    if.    disproportion.      See 


>   Diaque,  sns.  a  • 

a  doublet  of  dais,  q.  v. 
■   Disquisition,  sf.  a  disqoisilio 


L.  discus.    It  is 
Dissection,  sf.  a  dissection;  from  L.  dis- 


Dissension,  sf.  i 


Dissertation,  sf.  a  dissertation;  from  L. 
<  Diaserter,  va.  to  make  a  dissertation ;  from 
|  Dlaaidence.  sf.    dissidence,    disagreement; 

Dissident,  adj.  dissident;    from  L.   dissi- 

DiBsimilaire.  orf?.  dissimilar.  Seeshailairi. 
Dissimulation,  sf.  dissimulation:  from  L. 

dissimnlationem. — Der.  dissimiu'a/eur. 
Dissimuler,  va.  to  dissimulate;    from   L. 


molar 
Dissipate nr,  sm.  i 

from  L.  dissipatorem. 
Dissipation,  sf.  dissipation ;  from  L.  dis 

Dissiper,  va.  to  dissipate;  from  L.  dii 

Dissolu,    adj.    dissolute;    from   L.    disi 

Dissolution,  sf.  dissolution  ;  from  L.  d 

Dissolvant,  adj.  dissolvent ;  from  L.  d 
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DISSOUURE,  on.  to  dissolve;  from  L.dlssol- 

vere.     For  solvere  —  soudre  see  absoudrt. 

Diaauader,  va.  lo  dissuade;  from  L.  d is- 

Dissuasion,  */.  dissuasion;  from  L.  dit- 

Distanee,  sf.  distance;  from  L.  distantia. 
Distant,  adj.  diiUut;  from  L.  dittantem. 
Diatendre,  va.  to   distend;   from  L.  dis- 

Difltiller,  on.  to  disli) ;  from  L.  diitillare, 

-Dtr.  rfi./itfateur.  distillation. 
Distinct,     adj.    distinct;     from    L.     dis- 

Difltinctif,  adj.  distinctive;    from  L.  J  is- 

Distinction,  sf.  distinction;  from  L.  dis- 

Distinguer,  va.  to  distinguish ;  from   L. 

Distique,   an.  a    distich;    from   L.    rtis- 

tichus. 
DistoFBion,  sf.  distortion;   from  L.  dis- 

Distraction,  sf.  distraction;  from  L.  dis- 

DISTRAIKE,  on.  to  distract;  from  L.  dis- 
traiiere.     For  changes  see  train. 

DISTRAIT,  adj.  distracted;  from  L.  die- 
tcactua.     Forot  =  Usee|  lag. 

Difltribuer,  on.  to  distribute ;  from  L.  dis- 
tribuere. 

Distributeur,  s 


Divers,  adj.  diverse;  from  L.  diversus. 
Diversifier,  va.  to  diversify;  as  if  from 
supposed    L.    diver)  ilia  ate*,    deriv.   < 

Diversion,  sf  a  diversion;  from  L.  d  ire 

Diversite,  */.  a  diversity;  from  L.  dive 

Divertir,  no.  to  turn  aside,  divert;  fto 
L.  divertere. — Der.  nYoerTissement. 

Dlvldende.im.ii  dividend;  from  L.  div 
denda,  from  dividere. 

Divin,  adj.  divine ;  from  L.  divinut.  I 
doublet  is  n>o(ji,  q.  v. 

DivlliatiCMl,i/.  divination;  from  L.  divii 

Dlvlnite,   sf.   divinity;    from    L.    divin 
ividc  ;    from  L.  divisar 


a  distributer;  from  L. 


DiBtributif,  adj.   distributi 

distribntivus*.  from  distr 
Distribution,    sf.    diitribut 


dithyra 


ct;  from  medieval  L. 

doublet  of  detrait,  q.v. 
m ;  p.  p.  of  dirt,  q.v, 
M,  q.T. 
dithyramb;  from  L. 


tDitO,  adv.  ditto;  from  It.  rfeffo. 
Diurnal,  ooj.  diurnal ;  from  L.  diurnalis. 

Its  doublet  is  journal,  q.v. 
Diurne,  ad/,  diurnal;    from   L.   diurnus. 

Its  doublet  is  jour,  q.v. 
Divaguer  va.  to  wander  hither  and  thither; 

from  L.  divagari.— Der.  divagation. 
tDivan.iBi.  adivan;  of  Oriental  origin,  Ar. 

diouann  (§  31).  Its  doublet  is  douant,  q.  T. 
Dive,  adj.  divine;  from  L.  diva. 
Diverger,  vn.  to  diverge;   from  L.  diver- 


Diviaer,  on.  t 

Its  doublet  is 

Diviaeur,  sm. 

Divisible,  nd 


divisor;  ftomL.  divis< 
divisible;    from  L.    < 

division ;   from   L.    1 


Divorce,  jih.  a  divorce;  from  L.  divort  ium. 

Divisoire,  adj.  diviiory ;  a  Fr.  derivative 
from  L.  divisor.  For  the  termination  -oirt 
•ee  5  33S. 

Divulguer, on.  to  divulge;  from  L.  divul- 
gate. 

DIX,  num.  adj.  ten ;  from  L.  decum.  For 
e  =  >'  see  ,  58;  for  soft  c  =  s  =  «  see  §§ 
119,  149. — Der.  dizain,  rfiiaine,  rfurieme 
(of  which  the  doublet  it  rffm*). 

Docile,  adj.  docile;  from  L.  docilis. 

Docillto, s/.  docility;  from  L.  docilitatem. 

+  Dock.  sm.  a  dock;  the  Kngl   dork  (§  j8). 

Doete,  adj.  learned  ;  from  L.  doctns. 

Docteur,  sm.  a  doctor ;  from  L.  doctorem. 
— Der.  docronit,  docrorai. 

Doctrine.  .*/  doctrine;    from  L.  fjoetrioa. 

Document,  sm.  1  document;  from  L. 
documentnm.— Der.  rfoeunwtsfaire. 

DODU,  adj.  plump.     Origin  unknown. 

fDoge,  sm.  a  doge;  from  It.  dogi.  lu 
doublet  is  due,  q.v. — Dfr.  dagax. 

Dogmatique,    adj.    dogmatic ;   from   L. 

Dogmatiser,  on.  to  dogmatiie;  from  L. 

dogmatiiare. 
Dogmatists,    on.    1  dogmatist ;    from  L. 
■    gmatista. 
Tne,  sm.  a  dogma ;  from  L.  dogma. 
IgUB.  sm.  a  dog ;  from  Engl,  dog  {,  aS). 
01  chitn  d'Angliurrr,  says  Menage  in  the 


DOIQT — DORLOTER . 


DOIGT,  sm.   a   finger ;    from    L.  digitus.  !  DOMMAGE, 

Digitus,    regularly    contrd.    (see    j    51) 

into  dig'tus,  becomes  doigl  by  changing 

i  into  at,  ice  §  74.     Doigl  is  a  doublet  of 

<W.  1-  V. — Der.  daigtei,  dedgna. 
Sol,  shi.  deceit,  cozenage ;  from  L.  dolus. 
DOLEANCE,   «/    comprint,   grief;    formed 

from  the  O.  Fr.  part.  pres.  doleanl,  which 

indicates    a   lost  verb   doloitr 


DO  LENT,  adj.  suffering;    fr< 

Doles',  va.  to  chip  with  an 

do]  ire. 
tDolli 


Uf 


the  Engl.  1 


I29 

damage;  originally  damagt, 
rrora  ■  supposed  L.  iiarnnatioum*,  der. 
from  damnum.  For  mn-mw-m  ice 
§168;  for  0  =  0  see  5  54  note  2,  and  dam* 
I.  LittrS  throws  doubt  on  this  origin  for 
the  word,  and  thinks  that  dommage  is  not 
the  lame  word  with  0.  Fr.  damage. — Der. 

,  which  I      dcmmageMe,  iidommagv,  eadommagtl. 

daleier,  DOMPTER,  va.  to  daunt;  from  L.  doml- 
tfire,  contrd.  regularly  (see  $  51)  into 
dom'tare:  the  intercalated  p  is  eophonic, 
as  in  the  English  tempi. — Der.  domptem, 
domptablt,  indomplahlt. 
DON,  snt.  a  gift;    from  L.   donum. — Der. 


L.  dolen- 


t Dolman,  shs.  a  hussar's  coat;  a  word  of 
Magyar  origin,  Hungarian  dolman  ($  39). 
See  S  33' 

iDolmen,  sm.  a  dolmen;  a  word,  of 
Low  Breton  patois,  introd.  into  Fr.  towards 
the  end  of  the  iSth  cent.  From  Cornish 
loll,  a  hole,  and  men,  a  stone  (§  19). 

MLOIRE,  sf.  an  adze.  O.  Fr.  doleoire, 
from  L.  dolatoria  (in  Vegetius) :  '  cum 
securibus  el  dolatoriia.'  For  a  =  9  see 
5  54,  4;  for  loss  of  medial  t  see  §117;  for 
-oria=-on"»  see  §  333;  daliare  =  doloire 
is  a  rare  change. 

DOM,  sm.  lord  ;  from  L.  dominun,  whicb  is 
domnaa  in  several  Merov.  documents. 
For  lot*  of  i  see  $  51;  for  mn-ns  lee 
j  168.     Dom  is  a  doublet  of  dame,  q.  v. 

DOMAINE,  sm.  domain;  from  L.  domi- 
nium. For  i  =  m,  seen  also  in  daigm  from 
digno,  see  marraine. — Der.  domanial. 

TDome,  sm.  a  dome;  introd.  about  the 
15th  cent,  from  It.  auomo  (§  35). 

Domesticity,    if.    domesticity;    from    L. 

DomeGtique,  adj.  domestic;  from  L.  do- 
Domicile,  sm.  a   domicile;    from   L.    do- 


dtmti 

DONC.  adv.  then;  aptueresis  of  O.  Fr.  adane. 
Adonc  is  from  L.  ad-tuno,  compd.  of 
tuno,  [Or  possibly  from  de-ung.uani. 
Littre.]     For  u=o  see  $  98. 

DONJON,  sm.  a  donjon,  lower.  Prov. 
dompnhon,  from  medieval  L.  domni- 
onom*,  a  tower  which  dominates,  which 
from  domlnidnern  * ;  the  irregular  loss  of 
the  atonic  i  (see  §  53)  being  accounted  for 
by  the  earlier  contraction  of  dSminus  into 
ding  to  §  51.  Domini- 
of  dominium.     For  m 


Domination,    sf,    domination ; 
Dominor, : 


L.  domi 
m  L.  do 


Dominical,  adj.  dominii 
miaicalis,  der.  from  dominus. 

fllomino,  sm.  a  domino;  the  Sp.  do- 
mino, a  black  hood  worn  by  priests  (§  16), 
— Der,  domino  (a  game  composed  of  pieces 
of  i»ory,  backed  with  black,  and,  so  far, 
resembling  a  domino). 


(domionom)  see  §  168;    for  10=70 

see    i    68;    whence   domjon;    for    m-n, 

whence  donjon,  see  §  160. 

DONNER,  va.  to  give;   from  L.  donsvre. 

For  n-=nn  cp.   inimicus,   mntmi. — Der. 

donnee  (panic,  subst.),  donneui. 

DONT,  proa,  conj.,  from,  whom,  of  which, 

whose.    In  Marot  d'ottd,  from  L.  de-undo, 

the  etymol.  meaning  of  which  was  retained 

in  the  Fr.  of  the   17th  cent,  as  Coroeille 

usesitinNicv.  a:  Le  Mont  Aventin,  dont 

il  Vanrait  vu  /aire  um   horrible  desctnie. 

For  u  =  o  see  §  98.    The  second  d  here 

becomes  t,  as  in  subinde,  souvent,  5  131. 

l  +  Demsjel.l.e.s/.adamsel:    introd.  In  16th 

1      cent,  from  It.  donztlla  (|    35).      Donzitte 

I     is  a  doublet  of  demoiselle,  q.  v. 

fTJorade,  sf.  a  dorado,  gold-fish;  introd. 

I      from    Prov.    daurada    (|    24).      Daurada 

!      signifies,  rightly  'gilded*  (dorte),  partic.  of 

I      Proi,    verb    datrrar,   from    L.    deaurare. 

I      Daradt  is  a  doublet  of  doree, 

i  DORENAVANT,     adv.     henceforward.       A 

I      phrase  rather  than  an  adv.  =  iThore  en  avant, 

from  (this)  hour  onwards.     See  aVsormais. 

DOKER,   va.   to    gild;    from  L.    deaurare 

(in  Seneca).     Deaurare,  contrd.  regularly 

into  d'anrare,  becomes  dorer.     For  au  — 

o  see  5  107.— Der.  doreur,  iodorer. 

DORLOTER,  va.  to  coddle.  Origin  unknown. 


i3o 

DORMIR,  pc  to  sleeps  from  L. 

— Det.  rformeur,  rformeme,  endor-mir. 
Dorsal,  adj.    dorsal;    from    L.    dorsilis", 

DORTOIR,  im.  a  bedroom,  dormitory;  from 

L.  dorrnitorlum.  Dormltdrinm,  regu- 
larly contrd.  (ice  §  51)  into  dorm'torium, 
becomes  dor'torium  (fat  loss  of  medial 
m  tee  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81),  and  then  dbrtosr 
by  torium- tar,  see  %  333. 

DOS,  sm.  the  back ;  from  L.  donsum,  a 
form  found  foi  dorsum  in  inscriptions 
of  the  Empire.  For  ra  =  s  tee  §  168.— 
Der.  dossier,  adoster. 

Dose,  sf.  a  dose ;  from  Or.  Soon. — Der.  data. 

DOSSIER,  sm.  back  (of  seats,  etc.),  a  bundle 
of  papers  labelled  on  the  back ;  from  dos, 

q.v. 

Dot,  >/  a  dowry;    from  L.  dotem.— Der. 

doiet  (which  is  a  doublet  of  doner,  q.  v.), 

rfMu. 
Dotation,  s/  a   dotation;  from  L.  dota- 

DOUAIRE,  dm.  a  dowry;  from  L.  dota- 
rium.  For  loss  of  medial  t  see  $  117; 
for  0  =  01.  see  $  76. — Der.  dovainhrt. 

tDouane,  sf.  costom-house ;  invod.  to- 
wards the  15th  cent,  from  It.  donna,  old 
form  of  dogana  (§  15).  Dauane  is  a 
doublet  of  divan,  q.  v. — Der.  douatntT. 

DOUBLE,  adj.  double;  from  L.  duplua. 
For  n  —  ou  see  j  90;  for  p=o  see 
§  III.— Der,  double:,  Aidoubler,  ledoubler, 
'  doublet,  doublme. 

fDoublon,  sm.  a  doubloon;  Introd.  from 
Sp.  douMon  (I  26). 

DOUCET,  adj.  mild.     See  daux. 

DOUCEUR,  sf.  sweetness;  from  L.  dnl- 
coram.  For  ul  —  on  see  5  157;  for 
6  =  *si  seej  79- — Der-  doucereaji,  doucir- 
easement. 

tSouche,  sf.  a  douche,  bath;  introd. 
in  j6th  cent,  from  It.  doccia  (j  35).— 
Der.  douchtr. 

DOUELLE,  sf.  an  archivolt.     See  douvt. 

DOUER,  va.  to  endow;  from  L.  dot  are. 
For  loss  of  t  see  §  117;  for  o  =  ou  see 
5  76.    Doutr  is  a  doublet  otdoler. 

DOU1LLE,  s/.  a  socket;  from  L.  ductile-, 
idieval  Lat.  for  a  culvert ;  thus  we 


DORMIR — DRAP. 


DOULEUR,  sf.  pain;  from  L.  dolorora. 
For  accented  o  =  eu  see  §  79;  for  atonic 
o-ouseej  76. 

DOULOUREUX,  adj.  painful,  sorrowful, 
grievous;  from  L.  dolor6ans.  For 
-onua=-tux  see  J  219;  for  atonic  o<--o* 
see  5  76. 

DOULOIR(SE),  vpr.  to  monm,  grieve;  from 
L.  dolero.  For  6-ou  see  $76;  for 
S  =  oi  see  $  61.— Der.  deuil  (O.  Fr.  dmi, 
verbal  subit.  of  daloir).  For  o  =  eu  see  5  79 

DOUTER,  im.  to  doubt.  Cat.  duhtar,  From 
L.  dubitare.  For  loss  of  1  in  dubltaio 
see  $  51;  for  n  =  oa  see  |  90;  for  bt=l 
see  1 168. — Dei.doule  (verbal  tubst.),  oW- 


i  Chan 


1016.  For  ductile  —  dnuilte  see  andouille. 
Douilte  is  a  doublet  of  ductilt,  q.  v. 
DOUILLET,  adj.  soft,  downy,  effeminate; 
dim.  of  0.  Fr.  dwillt  (soft,  tender),  which 
is  froni  L  ductilin.  ForduotUis-dow'tfe, 
ice  andouille. — Der.  oW&uement. 


DOUVE,  (/    stave   (of  ca. 

ks).     Origin  au- 

known. — Der.  dbnel]e  (fo 

dou-v-etie).     Fur 

lost  of  v  see  aitul. 

DOUX,  adj.  sweet,  soft.    C 

.  Fr.  dbw,  origin- 

ally  dots,  from  L.  dulcda 

For  ul-al  see 

&  97:  forol-osisee  §  I 

57  ;  '<"  "-«  w 

agencer. — Der.  adovsir,  douret,  doutearce. 

DOUZE,  adj.  twelve;  fron 

n  L.   duodecim. 

by    regular    contr.    of 

du6d5cim    into 

dood'oim,   ice   f    51. 

For   no-o  see 

deux;  for  d'o  =  c  see  5 

168;   for  0-0* 

see  |  76 ;  for  0=1  see  a 

■urie'. — Der.  duia- 

)OYEN,  sm.  a  dean ;  from  L.  docanus.   Fof 

see  5  ioj.— Der. 

doymne  (which  is  a  doublet  of  dtcanal.q.v.). 

Drachma,  sf.  a  drachma 

from  L.  dracb- 

tDragtie,  s/asogarplum;  introd.  through 
Frov.  dragta  (5  34),  from  It.  treggia.- 

DRAGEON,  sm.  (Sot.)  a  sucker  ;  a  word  of 

Germ,  origin,  Goth,  draibjan  ($  20). 
DRAGON,   sm.    a    dragon;    from   L.   dra- 

conem.      For   o  =  fj   see    |    up.  —  Der. 

oVayoB  (a  dragoon),  drayoisne,  aVa^owiadt 
-f-DragUO,  s/  a  drag, dredge;  introd  from 

Eng.  drag- (§  a8). — Der.  dragnet,  dragiicai. 
tDrainer,   va.   to   drain;    introd.  from 

Eng.  drain  ($  38).— Der.  aVui'nage- 
Dramatiqlle,  adj.  dramatic ;  from  L.  dri- 

Dramaturge,  sat,  a  dramatist,  playwright; 
from  Gr.  QpauaTovpy6t. 

Drama,  sm.  the  drama  ;  from  L.  drama. 

DRAP, sm.  cloth;  from  L.  drappum. *, foond 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  GreiL 
Origin  unknown;  though  it  is  clearly  of 
Germ,  origin  (5  10).— Der.  drainer,  drapia, 
draptiM. 


A  U — D  WET. 


DRAPEAUj  »n.  an  ensign  ;    originally  stuff, 

rag ;  dim.  of  drop,  q.  i. 
Draatique,  adj.  drutic ;    from  Or.  Zpaart- 

DRECHE,  s/1  mill.  O.  Ft.  dretche,  crashed 
barley,  which  is  Low  L.  drascus*  corning 
from  O.H.G.  drascan  (to  thresh  com  in 
•  barn).     For  ft  =  e  tee  §  54;   for  loss  of 


drizzare,  dirizlarre,  from  L.  driotfare*,  a 
verb  derived  from  driotos,  a  form  explained 
under  droit,  q.  v.  For  -otiare  (cxiiaro)  = 
-user  see  $  364  ;  for  i  =  e  lee  $  73. — Dec, 
drttsoa,  Ttdrwtr. 

DRILLE,  s/.  (I)  rag  (for  paper-making),  <») 
a  drill,  of  Germ,  origin,  from  Du.  dritlen,  to 
driU  in  both  senses  (j  10),  (3)  a  soldier, 
comrade ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.G.  drigil, 
a  servant,  lid  (|  10). 

fDrogman,  em.  a  dragoman;  Id  Ville- 
hardouin  drughemant.  It.  dragomanno,  a 
word  of  Eastern  origin,  introd.  from  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Crusaders,  who  had  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  medieval  Gr.  Bpayovparot, 
in  interpreter  (5  30).  Its  doublet  ii 
truchement,  q.  v. 

DROGUE,  if.  a  drag.  Of  Germ,  origin; 
Do.  droog,  dry  (5  10). — Der.  dfogwiite, 
drogutx. 

DROGUE,  a/,  the  game  of  drogue  (pliyed  by 
soldiers  and  sailors).     Origin  unknown. 

DROIT,  m.  right;  from  L.  directum, 
which  came  to  have  the  sense  of  justice  or 
right.  (Thai  we  find  '  direotum  facere '  for 
'to  do  justice'  in  the  Formulae  of  Marculfns.) 
Direntus  becomes  dlriotus  in  tiled.  Lat. 
documents,  as  in  '  et  ultro  hoc  debet  habere 
diriatum '  (for  e  =  i  see  §  59)  ;  diriotum 
111  contrd.  to  drictum,  as  in  the  Capitu- 
laries of  Charles  the  Great,  'Et  plus  per 
drictnm  et  legem  fecissent ' ;  lastly  drio- 
tnrn  becomes  droit,  by  lot  into  oil,  see 
attrait  and  Hist. Gram.  p.  50;  cp.  strictus, 

DROIT,  adj.  straight,  right ;  from  L.  direo- 
tus.  For  changes  see  above.  Droit  it  a 
doublet  of  direct,  q.  v. — Der.  adroit. 

+Dl*<Sle,  adj.  droll;  jib.  a  knave,  sharp  rogue. 
Formerly  drolli.  Of  Scand.  origin,  from 
0.  N.  troll,  an  odd  great  creature,  through 
Du.  drol,  cp.  Engl,  droll. — Dec.  drSletie, 
drilose,  drofatiqne. 

Dromadaire,  sm.  a  dromedary ;    from  L. 


Drape,  sm.  (Bot.)  drupe;    from  L.  drupa 

(properly  the  olire). 
Dryade,  sf.  a  dryad  ;  from  L.  dryadem. 
"U,  orr.m.ofthe.     O.  Fr.dmi,  originally  oW, 

which  is  a  contr.  of  dt  It.     Del  becomes 

deu  by  softening  I  into  11 ;  see  {  157. 

0,  on.  due,  duty ;   formerly  dtii,  p.  p.  of 

devoir    used    substantively.      Under    boin 


i,  afterwards  contrd.  to  dA.—Bti.  dd- 
:nt  (from  fern,  due  and  suffix  meat). 

Dubitfttif,  adj.  dubit stive,  expressive  of 
doubt;  from  L.  dubitativas. 

DUC,  sm.  a  duke;    from   L.    duoom.     Its 


a  draid;  of  Celtic  origin,  from 


■night    1 


Debutua   t 


idbyu 


1   dd  by  !c 


oublet 


e,  0.  v. 


fDuoat,  am.  a  ducat;   from  It.   dueato 

(§15!.  Its  "doublet  is  duche. — Der.  dueaton. 
DUCHE,  sm.  a  ducby.     See  due. 
DUCHESSE,  sf.  1  duchess.     See  due. 
Ductile,  adj.  ductile;    from   L.  ductjlls. 

Its  doublet  is  douUli,  q.v.— Der.  ductUM. 
tDuegne,  sf.  a  duenna;  from  Sp.  due',a 

(5  a6).     Its  doublet  is  dame,  q.v. 
Duel,  sin.  a  duel;  from  L.  duellnm.— Der. 

duinitte. 
Suloiner,  va.  to  dulcify,  sweeten;   from  1 

supposed  L.  dnlcificare*. 
DUNE,  sf.  a  down ;  of  Celtic  origin,  Irishdfln, 

a  hill  (5  19). 
tDuo,  sm.  a  duet ;  the  It.  duo  (S  15). 
DUPE,  s/.  a  dnpe;   the  O.Fr.  name  for  the 

hoopoe,  a  bird  easily  caught;  prob.  onoma- 

top.  (5  34). — Der.  (filler,  dupttie,  dvpear. 
tDuplicata.j™.  a  duplicate,  iLit.  word; 

oeut.pl.  of  duplicatus,  p.p.  of  dup  lie  are. 
Duplicity,  sf.  duplicity;  from  L.  duplici- 

DUR,  adj.  hard ;  from  L.  durua.— Der.  dur- 
ete  (L.  duritatem),  rfurillon,  dWrcir. 

DURCIR,  va.  to  harden  a  thing ;  m.  to  grow 
hard.    See  dur. 

DURER.nn.  to  endure,  last;  from  L.  durare. 
■ — Der.  duree  (partic.  tubst.),  dWant,  dur- 

DUVET,  sm.  down,  wool,  nap ;  from  L.  du- 
metnm,  through  a  form  dubatum*, 
whence  duvet ;  for  b~v  see  ,113.  [Littri 

right  in  calling  it  a  Germ,  word  ($  ao), 
O.  N.  diiws,  down ;  though  the  passage 
"     '0 
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Dynamique,  sf,  dynamic) ;  from  Or.  Sum- 


Dynaetle,  sf.  a  dynasty ;    from  Or.  Sum- 

Dyacole,  adj.  bard  to  please,  ill-tempered ; 
from  Gi.  8uo*o\o». 


Dyspepsia,  if.  dyspepsia ;  from  Gr.  tva- 
DyBaentorle,  sf.  dysentery;  from  Or,  8w- 
Dyaurif),  4-  dyiuria  ;  from  Gr.  Svaovpia. 


EAU,  sf.  water ;  in  13th  cent,  taut,  earlier  eave, 
originally  evt  (alio  written  ante) ;  fiom  L. 
aqua.  Aqua  becomes  aqva  by  consonifi- 
cation  of  u  (see  Janvier),  thence  ava  by 
reduction  of  qv  into  v  (see  janvitr  and 
luftirt).  Ava  after  becoming  in  Low  Lit. 
(7th  or  8th  cent.)  sera,  drops  naturally  to 
eve  by  regular  softening  of  ae  into  e  (see 
g  104).  Eve  soon  changed  e  to  ea  (aim)  ; 
cp.    bil,    beat,    whence   beau.      Eavt   next 


EBAHlR,  1 


rufrom 


e  amazed ; 
ned  from  the  intcrj.  baht 
(5  34') — Der.  i6fl*iuement. 

EBARRER,  va.  to  pare,  scrape.  See  barbt. 
— Der.  eoariage. 

f  BATTRE,  va.  to  sport,  frolic.  See  battrt. 
—Der.  e^or  (verbal  sub*!.). 

EBAUBI,  adj.  wonderstruck.  Ebaubi  is  p.  p. 
of  O.  Fr.  ibaubir.  Ebmbir  means  '  to  make 
inui.,'  just  as/orancAn-  means  'to  make 
/arouc**';  O.Fr.oatiie=6qrue, stammering, 
is  from  L.  balbna  by  softening. 1  into  u  (see 

*  S  rS7>- 

EBALCHER,  va.  to  sketch  out.     O.Fr.  n- 

JoHcAer,  to  set  up  the  ia/is  of  a  building, 

thence  to  sketch  out.    See  dtbattcher .— Der. 

ebavche  (verbal  nibit.),  ^ooucAtni. 
EBAUD1R.  m.  to  make  gay ;  vpr.  to  frisk, 

frolic    For  etymology  of  baud  see  battdei. 
Ebeno,  »/.  ebony;  from  L.  ebenus. — Der. 

ebimci,  ^enisle,  t'ienisterie. 
EBLOUIR,  va.  to  dazzle.       Origin  unknown. 

—Der.  eBiouissemem. 
EBORGNER,  va.  to  make  blind  of  one  eye. 

See  borgm. 
EBOULEK.   in.  to  fall  (like   a    ball).      See 

bottle.— Der.  Acwfrment. 
EBOURIFFE,  panic,  disordered  (of  the  hair). 

Origin  unknown. 
EBRANCHER,   so.    to   cut   off,    prune,  the 

branch  of  *  tree.     See  tranche. 


EBRANLER,  va.  to  shake.      See  brwtltr.— 

Der.  eAran/nnent. 
EBRECHER,    va,    to    nuke    a    breach    in, 

impair. — See  brief*. 
EBROUER  (S1),  vpr.  to  snort,  sneeze.      Origin 

fDbrouer,  va.  to  wash  (before  dyeing 
a  stuff)  ;  from  Germ.  brbhen  (§  37). 

EBRU1TER,  va.  to  make  known,  noise 
about.     See  bruit. 

Ebullition,!/,  an  ebruution ;  from  L.  ebul- 
litionem. 

ECACIIER,  va.  to  crush  flat ;  formerly  tea- 
tier.compd.  of  intensive  prefix  ex  and  O.  Fr. 
verb  eather,  q.  v.,  in  sense  of  to  quash. 

ECAILI.E,  sf.  scale,  shell.  O.  Fr.  tstaHlt, 
originally  escale,  a  word  of  Germ,  origin, 
Goth.  scalja.  Germ,  schale  (§  Jo).  For 
initial  sc^ic,  see  |  147.  SeailU  it  a 
doublet  of  icate,  q.  1. — Der.  icaOltu,  ictaU- 

ECALE,  sf.  hull  (of  beans,  etc.),  shell ; 
formerly  tscalt.  For  its  etymology  tec  iti 
doublet  icaille.—Da.  etoier. 

ECARLATE,  adj.  scarlet;  furmerlytscoria/e, 
word  of  Eastern  origin.  Pen.  scarlat.  [It 
is  asserted,  howerer,  that  the  Persian  word 
is  modern  and  derived  from  the  French 
or  Spanish.  Origin  unknown.  Littra'j. 
For  WBt-id,  seo  9  147. 

ECARQUILLER,  va.  to  open  (one'i  eyes, 
etc.).     Origin  unknown. 

ECART,  cm.  a  step  aside,  flight,  digression, 
fault.     See  icarter. 

ECARTELER,  vh.  to  quarter;  formerly 
acarteUr,  compd.  of  ex  and  carltl ;  tear- 
liter  is  to  make  into  cartel.  Garni  is  from 
L.  qnartelliu  *,  dim,  of  qnartun.  Fot 
qu=(  see  car.— Der.  (caniltmtat. 

ECARTER,  va.  to  divert,  turn  aside ;  Lirtrt 
remarki  that  the  word  tscarur  it  found  is 
early  at  the  13th  cent.,  a  fact  which  dis- 
poses It  once   of  the   supposed  o 
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with  carle  or  It.  uariart,  as  cards  were 
not  then  invented.  There  ire  in  fact  two 
verbs  in  one ;  the  older  derived  from  ex- 
quartare*  (the  O.  Fr.  tsjuarter  exists), 
to  set  apart,  put  out  into  quarters,  ai  of  an 
army,  in  which  sense  Sarcasm  met  the 
phrase  tsearUr  font :  the  other  verb  is 
more  modem,  and,  like  It.  scariart,  Engl, 
discard,  coma  from  O-  Fr.  can*,  a  card, 
which  from  L.  carta.  For  loss  of  s  tec 
!  148.— Det.  icart  (verbal  subst.),  icarti, 
dcanaatnt. 
EcchymoBfl,    sf.    ecchyrnosi*;    from   Gr. 

Ecelfjsiaotique,  adj.  ecclesiastical ;  sin.  an 
ecclesiastic  ;  from  L.  ecclesiasticus. 

ECERVELE,  adj.  harebrained.    See  ctrveUt. 

ECHAFAUD,  sm.  a  scaffold.  O.  Fr.  ischa- 
faud,  tsthaafavt ;  originally  tscadafaal, 
meaning  first  a  platform  whence  to  lee  a 
tourney,  etc.  Escadafaut,  from  Low  Lat. 
aoadalaJtam,  is  compd.  of  01  and 
cadafaltum  *.  Cadafaltum  Ii  in  Pror. 
tadafalt,ml1.calqfajc0.  Calafalco  is  compd. 
of  cam  and  falco  :  cola  is  derived  from  a 
Romance  verb  color,  to  ace,  which  from  L. 
oaptaTe(sc.oculis);.fa/eo  it  of  Germ. origin, 
answering  to  O.  H.G.  palcho,  O.  W.  bdlkr 
({  20).  Calofalco  is  properly  a  scaffolding 
whence  one  sees  a  show.  As  to  changes 
from  exc&daf altum  *  to  eschadafavt, 
tsehaafant,  escliofaut: — for  o  =  ch  see  §116; 
for  lost  of  d  tee  |  110;  for  loss  of  1  tee 
(147;  for  l  =  u  tee  5  157.  Echo/and 
it  a  doublet  of  catafalque,  q.  r. — Der.  icha- 
fiudigc,  echa/auda. 

ECHALAS,  tm.  a  lath,  stake;  formerly  «- 
chalas,  escalas  ;  originally  escaras,  from  L. 
Bx-uaratduro*.  Caratmm.  a  pale  or 
(take  In  the  Lex  Langobardorum  ('  Si 
quit  palnm,  quod  est  oaratiurn,  de  vite 
tulerit '),  is  from  Gr.  xfy°i  Ei-oaratinm 
becomes  cieoroi,  then  achalas.  For  o  —  ch 
tee  5  136;  for  r=I  see  £  154;  for  1°) 

tCHALOTE,  t/.  a  thalot;  formerly  ssria- 
loie  \  a  ccarnption  of  tschalont,  tsealont,  the 
O.Fr.  form.  Eicalant  is  from  L.  asoalonla 
(Pliny).  Forn-ssee  $  54;  for  a-ch  see 
I  u6;  for  lost  of  s  see  i  147.  The  I  for  n 
is  altogether  irregular.     See  alto  %  171. 

ECHANCRER,  va.  to  hollow  out,  slope,  cot 
in  form  of  a  chancre ;  from  L.  ex  and  oano- 
rrjni*,  a  crab,  canker.  For  ex  =  «s  — rf  see 
§  147;  for  a  =  ch  tee  achcler  and  4  116, — 


Der 

SCHANGER,  v 


0  exchange,  I 


See 


changer. — Der.  (change  (verbal  subst.), 
eehangenb\c,  echange'ate. 
ECHANSON,  tm.  a  cupbearer.  O.  Fr.  a- 
fhancon,  from  L.  soantlonem  *  (used  in 
the  Germanic  laws).  Scantlo  it  from 
O.  H.  G.  semen  ($  20).  For  initial  bo- 
=  ec  see  |  147  ;  for  o  =  c*  tee  |  ia6 ; 


for-t 


e  S  231. 


ECHANTILLON,  sm.  a' sample,  pattern; 
dim.  of  O.  Fr.  echsmiil.  Echaniil,  originally 
eschantil,    tseantil,   is    compd.    of  ex   and 

from  L.  nanthun.  For  o  =  ch  ice  £  126. 
— Der.  dchantHlonatr. 

ECH  A1TER,  va.  to  escape,  avoid  ;  formerly 
eschaper,  e&caper;  properly  to  get  out  oi 
the  cape  (of  the  cloak),  thence  by 
exteniiori,  to  See,  escape.  A  parallel 
metaphor  exists  in  Gr.  l*B£m$at ;  for 
this  analogy  of  metaphors  see  $  15. 
The  It.  confirms  this  derivation  by  having 
two  verbs  scappare  (to  escape),  formed 
from  tx  Kaieappa  (a  robe)  ;  and  ixcappare 
(to  fall  into),  formed  from  ix  and  cappa. 
See  cap;  chape. — Der.  itkappie  (verbal 
subst.,  whose  doublet  it  escapade,  a.  v.), 
iehapptment,  ccia^atoire. 

ECHARDE,  sf.  a  prickle  (lit.  of  a  thistle), 
splinter.  O.  Fr.  achardi,  compd.  of  ax 
and  chords,  which  from  L.  carrlauB.     For 

ECHARPE,  sf.  >  scarp,  sling  (for  a  broken 

hung  round  a  pilgrim's  neck.  Joinvillc 
speaks  of  one  who  put  in  son  escharpe 
grant  faison  tTar  el  Sargent.  Then  it 
designated  the  belt  or  band  from  which  the 
parte  hung.  For  this  change  of  meaning 
see  5  13.  £charpe,0.¥l.  escharpe.  cssherpe, 
a  a  word  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  schirbt 
(S  *o).  This  Germ,  word  gave  to  Low 
Lat.  a  type  Scarpa*,  whence  the  dim. 
HOarpicella  *,  which  became  escarctllt. 
For  the  regular  loss  of  I  tee  $  52,  whence 
scarp'eelta;  for  so=«sc  —  4e  tee  {  147  ;  for 
po— c  tee  eaissi.  ScharpM  is  a  doublet  of 
luarpt,  q.v. 

ECHARPER,  va.  to  slash,  cut  to  bits ;  second- 
ary form,  with  change  of  conjugation,  of 
O.  Fr.  eekarpir,  originally  escharpir,  which 
from  L.  excarpsrs,  compd.  of  ex  and 
oarpore.  For  ex— a  —  i  tee  %  147;  for 
o  =  eAsee£  126;  for  e  =  i  see  %  59. 

E CHASSE,  sf.  a  atilt,  tressel.  O.  Fr.  eschaci, 
word  of  Germ,  origin,  Du.  srrtoars  (5  ao). 
For  *ch-cscA  =  ecA  tee  5  147.— Der. 
sVUnntrr. 
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ECHAUDER,  va.  to  weld ;  from  L.  exoal- 
dara  (in  Apiciui).  F°r  ei»«"i  ice 
&  147;  f°r  °-e*  •«  5  "6-  for  al  =  o" 
lee  5  157.— Der.  ickaudi,  eckaudoii. 

ECHAUFFER,  va.  to  winn,  heat.  See 
chauffer. — Der.  ecaav^tment  tiekauffkr, 

ECHAUFFOUREE,  if.  an  affray;  partic. 
tubtt.  of  O.  Ft.  Ickaugbunr,  compd.  of  ex 
and  O.  Fr.  thatffburir.     Origin  unknown. 

ECHAULER,  va.  to  rteep  in  lime-water.  See 
tkaalcr. 

ECHE,  if.  a  bait  O.  Fr.  «ta«,  from  L.  esoa. 
For  e»-ta»  see  §§  tj6<nd  54.  For  loss 
of  j  see  5  147. 

ECHEANCE,  sf.  expiration,  Ming  due  (of 
bills,  &c).     SwKhoir. 

ECHECS,sn».i*.(i)  chest.  (a)ECHEC,, 
ling,  a  check,  defeat.  For  such  metaphorical 
senses  see  §  11.  O.Fr.«taot:  both  the  game 
and  name  are  oriental  (5  31),  from  Pen. 
ukak,  a  king,  the  game  raking  its  name 
from  the  principal  piece.  From  the  Pen. 
phrase  schack-mat  —  the  king  is  dead,  comes 
the  eipreision  delta  it  tool  (checkmate). 
Schte  is  a  doublet  of  schah. — Der.  etWnnier. 

ECHELLE,  */.  a  ladder.  O.  Fr.  nckiit,  from 
L.  BCala.  For  o--=ch  see  §  126,  for  bc  = 
tich  =  teh  tee  $  147,  for  »— t  see  $  54. 
Ediillt  it  a  doublet  of  mail. — Der.  ichel- 

ECHEVEAU,  in.  a  ikein.  O.  Fr.  iihevtl. 
Ford -tan  see  §  157.  Eclitvtl  it  verbal 
subst.  of  ichevdtr.     See  ichtvdl. 

ECHEVELE,pnr//e.  dishevelled;  fromO.Fr. 
ttfiiviler.     See  chevlu. 

ECHEVIN,  sm.  an  alderman,  judge ;  formerly 
ischevin.  It.  scoiino,  from  L.  scabious*  ; 
a  Carolingian  word  of  Germ,  origin,  from 
O.  Sax.  seepena.  Ger.  sthBffc  (tj  10).  For 
«a—chi  tee  55  126  and  54:  form  — earn 
-eta  see  §  147  ;  for  b  =  v  see  avant  and 
i  ir3— Der.  etftat-agA  JoMmL 

ECHINE,  j/.  a  spine,  chine  ;  formerly  ischial. 
Prov.  tsquiaa;  of  Germ,  origin.  O.  H.  G. 
j*m  (S  10).  For  lost  of«  tee  §  147.  Its 
doublet  is  etynin*. 

ECHIQUiER,  sm.  a  cheis-board,  excheqne 
Seeetaetj. 

Echo,  sm.  an  echo ;  from  L.  echo. 

ECHOIR,  mi.  to  fall  to,  become  due ;  formerly 
tsdioir,  from  L.  exoadere  *.  For  oa- 
dere^eaoir  see  ekair.— Der.  (taeaat  (pres. 
panic),  whence  sf.  etaeance. 

ECHOPPE,  jf.  a  graver.     Origin  unknown. 

ECHOPPE,  sf.  a  carved  stall  (in  market); 
formerly  tschoppi,  from  Germ,  schuppen 
({  30).     For  ae-mtK—ie  iee  $  147. 


ECHOUER,  mi.  to  ran  aground,  to  fail,  mis- 
carry.    Origin  unknown. 
ECLABOUSSER,  va.  to  splash.     Origin  on- 

ECLAIR,   m     lightning:    verbal    subst.    of 

ECLAIRCIR,  va.  to  clear  up,  brighten.  Sec 
clair. — Der.  idaireii  (partic.  subst.),  ielair- 

fiCLAIRER,  va.  to  light,  illuminate;  formerly 
esclairtr,  from  L.  exclarnro.  For  a  =■  ai  see 
|  54,  1;  for  1  =  5  tee  o/owtr;  for  loss  of  ( 
see  i  '47' — De».  ^e'oir,  ec/oirage,  eclairtar. 

ECLANCHE,?/.  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Origin 
unknown. 

ECLAT,  tin.  a  fragment,  an  explosion,  splen- 
dour.   See  ielattr. 

ECLATER,  in.  to  fly  into  fragment!,  bunt, 
thine  brilliantly;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G. 
Miaan,  afterwards  sittiian  (j  ao),  whence 
O.  Fr.   iscialir,  then  fclater. — Der.  eclat, 

£0100114116,  adj.  eclectic ;  from  Gr.  IxXtM- 

THcdt. — Der.  icUctiime. 
J3clipae,  sf.  an  eclipse:  from  L.   eclipcii. 

—Der.  itUptet. 
Ifioliptlque,  sf.  the  ecliptic;  ftomL.eclip- 


</.  a  split  pieee  of  wood;  compd. 
of  clissi ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  M.  G,  Mi'ozan, 
to  cleave  (f  jo). 

ECLOFPE,  air}',  lame.     See  dopin-cIopuTit. 

ECLORE,  mi.  to  hatch,  open,  dawn ;  formerly 
iiclori,  from  L.  ex-olBodere  *.  The 
compd.  ex-claudore  signified  to  hatch 
come  out.  Columella  often  uses  '  01- 
oludero  ova '  for  'to  hatch  eggs.'  For 
OlMdWa  =dan  see  dan;  for  I— s  tee 
ajnvtir;  for  «— (  see  §  147. — Der.  idat. 
ec/osion. 

ECLUSE,  sf.  a  mill-dam;  formerly  esdusc,  Sp. 
tsdusa,  from  L.  exolusa.  Eioliifla  aqiis, 
properly   water  shut  out,  it  used  that  it 


I  Men 


ie  8th  ct 


Exoluss  becomes  solos*  it 

in  the   Lex   Salica :  '  Si  quit  aolussm  de 

ajaulir;  for  ssW  see  §  147.— Der.  *Wssier, 

ictvsit, 
ECOLE,  sf.  a  school  ;  formerly  Iseoli,  from 

L,  sahola.     For  oh  =t  see  §  135 ;  for  M 

—  etc  — st  tee  v  147, — Der.  ^cotter  (whote 

doublet  is  scalaire). 
TSconorae.  smf.  an  economist;    from   L. 

oeconomus,  to  nted  En  the  Theodotian 

Code. — Der.  icanc 
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ECOKCE,  .</,  bark;  formerly  acorce;  It. 
icorza ;  from  L.  adrticsm.  For  lots  of 
atonic  i  see  551;  foe  -ioem  =  -«  see  also 
i  346  ;  for  prosthesis  of  <■-.  see  $  147  and 
apirtr. — Der.  icorctl. 

SCORCHER,  va.  to  Da;,  skin;  formerly 
aecrclur,  from  L.  excorticare,  to  take 
away  the  bark  (corticem) ;  then,  in  the 
Salic  law,  to  flay.  Eioorticare  is  soorti- 
oare  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Great:  'antek  flagellatns  et  aoorticatua,' 
For  i=a  see  ajoultr.  SoortSodre,  contrd. 
regularly  (see  §  5  a)  into  soort'oaxo,  soor"- 
care,  becomes  tscorcher.  For  oa-^cke  see 
§§  Ia6  and  54;  for  sc-«e  see  §  147. 
Ecorclir  is  a  doublet  of  ecoretr.— Der, 
fcoVrieur,  etoreiure. 

ECORNER,  va.  to  break  the  hom,  curtail. 
See  eons*. — Der.  ieornifler. 

rXORNlFLER,  va.  to  sponge  on  (any  one). 
See  iearner,  from  which  it  is  irregularly 
derived. — Der.  dcoroi^eur. 

EC05SER,  va.  to  husk,  shell.     See  casii. 

6COT,  sm.  branch  of  a  tree.  O.  Fr.  ucot;  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.  Norse  sior  (fj  39). 

ECOT,  tm.  share,  *  scot ';  formerly  euot ;  of 
Germ,  origin,  O,  N.  tiot,  Engl,  scot,  con- 
tribution (5  jo). 

6COULER(S'),i#r.torTio  off,  drain;,  formerly 
actndtr,  from  L.  eioolare  *  (occurring  in 
a  Latin  version  of  the  Bible).  Fori— s  see 
ejouttr;  for  is— i  see  5  147;  for  atonic 
0=011  aee  S  71S.— Der.  (feoirfdnent. 

ECOURTER.WI.  to  curtail,  shorten.  See  court. 

ECOUTE,  sf.  a  listening-place.     See  itouler. 

ECOUTE,  sf.  sheet  (of  a  sail);  formerly  «s- 
couii,  of  Germ,  origin,  Dan.  ttiatdi,  Swed. 
sic/  (S  ao). 

ECOUTER,  va.  to  listen  to,  hearken.  O.Fr. 
(scoter,  from  L.  auHonltara,  which  in  late 
Lit.  is  often  written  asoultare.  For  a  —  t 
see  §  54:  {arise— dc  see  $  147;  for  ill  =  011 
ice  $  157.     Its  doublet  is  aiacallir,  q.  v. 

ECOUTILLE,i/.  a  hatchway.  Origin  unknown. 

ECOUVETTE,  ?/".  a  broom,  brush;  dim.  of 
econw*,  O.  Fr.  tsaiuvc,  from  L.  ecopa. 
For  bo  —  isc—icsee  5  147;  for  t>  =  ou  see 
5  76  ;  for  p  =  6  =  u  see  5  111.  Another  dim. 

of  £couv4  IS  FCtntvillzn. 

ECOUVILLON,  an.  a  gunner's  sponge.     See 

ttouvltlt. 
ECRAN,   tm.    a    ic 

Origin  unknown. 


compd.  of  a  radical  erastr,  of  Germ,  origin, 
Swed.  irastt  {%  to). — Der.  eemscment. 
3REVISSE,  sf.   a    crayfish;    in   13th   cent, 
crcwcc,  from  O.H.G.  Wibiz  «  ao). 
ECRIER  (,$),  vpr.  to  exclaim,  cry  out.     See 

ECR1N,  an.  a  casket,  shrine ;  formerly  escn'n, 
from  L.  aorininm.     For  »o  — esc=ec  see 

,  5  M7- 

ECRIRE,  pa.  to  write;  formerly  Hin'ri,  from 
L.  saribere.  For  regular  loss  of  penult,  e 
fcejji;  forbr  =  r  see  sain;  for  so-csc 
—  ic  see  $  147 Der.  ftriveur,  icrivassier. 

F.CRIT,  sm.  a  writing ;  formerly  escnV,  from  L. 
scrip  turn.  For  tc  =  ec  see  §  147;  for 
pt,  =  C-l  see  $  168.— Der. ecrirean. 

ECRITOIRE.j/.  an  inkstand;  from  L.  scrip, 
torinm.  For  soript-  —  Aril-  see  eirit ;  for 
-orinm^-oiVy.seeSiaJ. 

ECRJTURE,  sf.  writing  ;  from  L.  scriptura. 
For  script-  —  icril-  see  icrit ;  for  -tnrst  — 
-h,™see.|a36. 

ECRIVAIN.  sm.  a  writer,  author;  from  Low 
L.  HoribanuB*,  deiiv.  of  soriba.  For  so 
-de  lee  J  147;  for  b-v  see  §  113;  for 
-annj»-ai'nsee5  19a. 

ECROU,  on,  a  screw-nut;  formerly  cscrou, 
from  L.  sorobem.  For  so  —  esc  —  ec  see 
5  147;  foro=™  see  tj  76;  for  loss  of  b 
see  afroyer  and  $  113. 

ECROU,  sm.  a  gaol  register.    See  icroutr. 

ECROUELLES,  sf.  pi.  scrofola,  the  king's 
evil;  formerly  iscroudlts,  from  L.  scro- 
fella*,  a  secondary  form  of  scrofula.   For 


formerly    iscron. 
0  crush;    formerly  tstraser. 


ss  of  f  St 


;  foro 


*  5  76 ; 


_  ■■■  - -  —  SI47- 

ECROUER,  va.  to  enter  in  the  gaol-register. 

Origin  unknown. — Der.  ierou  (verbal  subsL). 
ECROUIR,  va.  to  harden.  Origin  unknown. 
ECROULER,   vn.   to   fall   to    pieces.       Ser 

erouler. — Der.  erroWement. 
ECRU,  adj.  unbleached  ;  compd.  of  em,  q.  v. 

Cttir  ierv  is  what  the  Romans  called  CO- 


ECU,  sm.  a  shield,  a  crown-piece,  money ;  (or- 
merly»s«i,originallyescB<,fromL.  soutum. 
For  sc=c*K  =  fcs«e  §  '47!  for  utum  —  u 
see  §  101 .  The  sense  of  crown-piece  comes 
from  the  three  fleur-rie-lys  stamped  on  the 
coin  as  on  a  shield.— Der.  tension  (properly 
a  little  ecu,  from  L.  soationem ;  for 
-tioru>m--sio»  aee  J  33a). 

ECUEfL,  sm.arock;  formerly  tscueil,  from  L. 
aoopfiliu.  For  coatr.  into  scoptns  see 
451;  for  pi  =  1/ see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81;  for 
o  =  i»see  i  76;  for  soaos  =  ecsee  §  147 

ECUELLE,  sf  a  porringer.     O.  Fr.  tscullle. 


136  SCULER- 

Prov.  tsaidda,  from  L.  ECiitella.   For  lost 

of  t  we  |  117;  forBO=e«  =  fe«eej  147. 
ECULER,  va.  to  tread  down  the  heels  (of 

boot.).     Steed. 
ECUME,  jf.foam;  formerly  esratw;  of  Genn. 

origin,  O.II.G.  Kdm  (5  ao).— Der.  ifcumer, 

^cumem,  ^eirtneur,  ecumoire. 
ECURER,  t-a.  to  scour  (pott  and  pins).      See 

cn«r.  —Der.  ticurtr. 
ECUREU1L,  an.  a  squirrel;    formerly  aw 

rtuil,  from  L.  soiuriolun,  dim.  of  soiurua, 

which  ii  the  Or.  a/cioupot.     For  ■«=*«  = 

it  see  5  147  ;  for-iolus  =  -ei,i7s«:  5  353. 
ECL'RIE,  s/.  a  liable  ;   formerly  tstwit,  from 

...  .    ,(,s,      . 


EFFRAFER. 
EFFARER,  va.  t. 


ErTectff,  adj.  effective  ;  fromL.  effect  Itui. 
Eflfeotoer,  va.  to  effect,  execute;  from  L, 

effectuire*,  dim.  verb  from  effectui, 
Effikninor,   va.   to   effeminate;     from    L. 

efferaioare. 
Effervescent,   adj.  effervescent;    from  L. 

effervescentem. 
EFFET,  sm.  effect ;  from  L.  0. 


icLaw).     For 


*  $  147.     Scuria  ii  of  Germ. 

origin,  O.H.G.  skura  (§  30). 
ECUSSON,  sin,   a  knob,  shield,   escutcheon. 

See  iev. — Der.  teutsona  (to  bud). 
ECUYER,   ™.   a  squire ;   formerly  tsttiytr, 

Prov.  tscudier.  It.  scvdiere,  from  L.  souta- 

riua*   (who   carriet    the    »outnm    of   a 

knight).    For  M»esc=&  tea  $  147;  for 

loss  of  medial  t  tee  %  117;  for -arias— 

-in- see  §  198.— Der.  ecuyere. 
tErlen,  sm.  Eden  (from the  Hebrew  name 

for  the  garden  of  Paradite,  found  in  L. 

Eden  in  St.  Jerome). 
EDENTER,  va.  to  break  the  teeth  of.     See 

dial. 
Edifieateur,  sm.  a  builder;  from  L.  aedi- 

ficatorem. 
Edification,  sf.  building,  edification  ;  from 


ficare. 
Edile,  sm.  an  odile ;  from  L.  aeditii. 
Edilite,  sf. zdileship ;  from L. aedilitatem. 
Edit,  sm.  an  edict ;  from  L.  edict um.     For 

ct  =  <  tee  §  168. 
Editer,  in.  to  edit;  from  L.  editare,  fre- 

Editeur,  sm.  an  editor;  fromL. editorem, 

derfv.  ofedere,  to  publish. 
Edition,  sf.   an  edition;   from  L.  edltio- 

tEdredon,    rm.   eider-down;     formerly 

idirdon,  from  O.  N.  JEoar-dtiiM  (S  27). 
Education,  .</.  education;  from  L.  educa- 

Edulcorer,  t<n.  (Chem.),  to  tweeten  ;  from 


EFFACER,  va.  to  efface;  m, 
10  erase,  wipe  oat,  a  face, 
tuneable,  ins/aoable,  tffda 


Efficient,  adj.  efficient ;    from  L.   effici- 

Effigie,  sf.  an  effigy;  from  L.  efflgiem. 

EFF1LE,  in.  (properly  the  part.  pres.  of 
effibr)  a  fringe.  EFFILER,  va.  to  ravel 
out.    SeejEJ. 

EFFILOCHER,  EFF1LOQUER,  va.  to  un- 
ravel.   ScejSoeh. 

EFFLANQUER,   va.    to    tender   lean.       See 

EFFLEURER,  va.   to  graze,  rub  a   surface. 

See/mr. 
Efflorescent,   adj.  effloretcent ;    from   L. 

efflc 


Effluve,   or.   efflnvium;   from  L.   efflu- 

EFFONDRER,  va.  to  break  up  (the  soil-, 

then  to  break  into  (a  box,  house,  etc.).    Sec 

fond.— Der.  iffbndrtaieat. 
EFFORCER  (S  ),  vpr.  to  make  an  effort.    See 

/ores-. — Der.  t^brf  (verbal  mbst.). 
Effraotenr,  va.  a  breaker  open;  from  L. 

Effraction,  sf.  a  breaking  open ;  from  L. 
effractionem*. 

EFFRAYER,  va.  to  frighten,  affray;  for- 
merly tffrayir,  tsfrtr/tr,  Prov.  a/radar; 
from  L.  oiftidare*,  or  exfrodiare*: 
of  Germ,  origin  (f  10)  from  L.  ex 
and  G.  fitdian,  to  put  out  of  place ;  see 
Ducange,  c.v.  exfrediare.  Cp.  AS.JrioVo, 
frtS.  For  z-t  tee  ajoultr;  for  i-oi 
S   74 ;    for    loss    of   d    tee    j  1 


Nex 


!  s  '47;  tb6"  tH^ow  by  * 
'a    at,    tee    $    61. — Der. 
tffroytr)    tffni    (verbal 
>le. 


mgirig 


EFFRENS — SL2TE. 


EFFRENE,  adj.  unbridled;    from  L.  offre- 

natoa.     For  -atiis.-=-i4  tee  §  aoi. 
EFFROI,  MB,  fright.     See  tffraytr. 
EFFRONTE,  adj.   bold-faced.     See  front.— 

Der.  effrtmtcne. 
EFFROYABLE,  adj.  frightful.    See  tgraytr. 
Effusion, s/i  effusion;  fromL.effusionem. 
EUAL,  adj.  equal ;  from  L.  aequalis.     For 

■e— ■  see  {  104 ;  for  q.Q=^  see  eigli. — 

Der.  igaitt,  ego/iser,  egvj/ito. 
EGARD,  an.  regard.     See  gardtr. 
EGARER,  va.  to  mislead.      See  garer.— 

Der.  ejfaranent,  t^are. 
EGAYER,  va.  to  enliven.    See  gai. 
Egide,  s/.  an  aegis,  protection  ;  from  L.  aegi- 

EGLANTIER,  .™.  eglantine,  the  dog-rose; 
formed  j  aiglentier,  properly  a  plant  covered 
with  aiglents,  thorns.  AtgUnt  it  from  L. 
aculentus  *,  deriv.  of  aouleuB.  AoGlen- 
ttts,  conrrd.  (see  5  51)  into  ae'lentus,  be- 
comes aigltnl.  For  ol=/jisee  atgU;  for 
■— at  see  §  54, 1. — Aigiani  has  produced 
two  Fr.  derivatives !  aiglanlie:  (now  dglan- 
fi'o-),  and  aig/entrine  (now  eg-'anfuse). 

EGLANTINE,  f.  eglantine,  columbine.  See 
iglanlitr. 

EGLISE,  :/.  a  church;  from  L.  eoclesia. 
For  6=1  see  S  59;  for  cl  =  £f  see  ai>(e. 

figlogue,  sf.  an  eclogue  ;  from  L.  ecloga. 

Egolflme,  sir.  egotism,  selfishness ;  a  Fr. 
der.  from  L.  ego  ;  see  S  *l8. 

Egolftte,  sn>.  an  egoist,  egotist ;  ■  Fr.  deriv. 
from  L.  ego;  tee  §  117. 

EGORGER,  va.  to  cot  the  throat,  slay.     See 

.  gargi.— Der.  tgorgtDMnt,  igorgear. 

EGOS1LLER,  va,  to  make  the  throat  tore, 
make  hoarse.    See  gosier. 

EGOUT,  MM.  a  tall  (of  water),  sewer.  Set 
igautttr. — Der.  igouder. 

EGOUTTER,  va.  to  drain.  See  goutit,- 
Der.  igaut  (verbal  subst.). 

EGRATIGNER,  va.  to  scratch  (the  skin). 
See  gralttr. — Der.  (IgTanytiure, 

EQRENER,  vs.  to  shell  (seeds),  pick  grapes 
(from  the  bnncii)  ;  formerly  igraiiur.    See 

EGRILLARD,  adj.  brisk.     Origin  unknown. 
tfigrlaer,     va.     to    dean    (diamonds); 

compd.  of  a  radical  grist",  which  is  Germ. 

S""  (5  a7)-     Egriidt  is  diamond-powder, 

used  to  polish  diamonds. 
EHONTE,  adj.  shameless.     See  home. 
^iacolfltion,    sf.    ejaculation ;     from    L, 

ejacnlationem*. 
Elaboration,   if.   elaboration;    from    L, 


Elaborar,  va.  to  elaborate ;  from  L. 
to  prune,  curtail 


ELAGUER,  r 

origin,  perhi  _ 

(5  10).— Der.  ilagigc. 
ELAN,  sib.  a  burst,  spring.     See  (lancti 
tdlaU,  ™.  an  elan  (a  kind  of  elk)  ; 

Germ,  ilend  (J  ao),  a  word  of  Slav,  or 
ELANCER,  va.  to  dart,  shoot,  push  on. 


if  Gen 


Elaatique,  adj.  elastic;  from  Gr.  {Aacviio'i 

—Der.  MasHciti. 
■(■Eldorado,  sm.  an  Eldorado;  from  Sp. 

«/aorado,the  gilded  land,  land  of  gold  (5  a  6). 
Electeur,  cm.  an  elector;    from  L.  elec- 

torem.— Der.  electoral,  e'Zerforat. 
Eleotif,  adj.  elective;  as  if  from  a  supposed  L. 

electivat*.  der.  from  electas.  See  §  M3. 
Election,  sf.  a:i  election;  from  L.  elect io- 

Eleotrique,  adj.  electrical ;  formed  from  L. 

elect  mm  .—Der.  SictricitA,  flee/riser. 
Eleotuaire,   sm.   an   electuary ;    from   L. 

£l6fJftii3M's/.eleg.nCe;fromL.elegar,tU. 
Elegant.orf/.elegant;  from  L.  elegantem. 
Elegiaque,  adj.  elegiac;   from  L.  elegi- 

Elegie,  sf.  an  elegy  ;  from  L.  elegia. 

Element,  sm.  an  element;  from  L.  ele- 
ment urn. — Der.  MmtntMit. 

Elephant,  sm.  an  elephant ;  from  L.  ele- 
phantem.     Its  doublet  is  O.  Fr.  olifant. 

ELEVR,  sm.  a  pupil.     See  ttver. 

ELEVER,  vo.  to  raise,  bring  up,  educate.  See 
Intr.— Der.  Sb*  (verbal  subst.),  ilevi. 
dotation,  ifreeur. 

Eli  tier,  in.  to  elide,  cat  off;  from  L.  eli- 

Eligible,  adj.  eligible ;  at  if  from  a  supposed 
L.eligibilis*.— Der.  MgibilM. 

EL1MER,  va.  to  file  out.     See  limtr. 

Eliminer,  va.  to  eliminate  ;  from  L.  elim- 
iaare. — Dec.  flrminatioD. 

ELIRE,  va.  to  elect,  choose ;  from  L.  elf  g- 
Sw.  The  S  disappears  (5  51)  whence 
oli'gre;  then  gr  becomes  r  (see  £  168), 
whence  Sire.  Eligere  signified  to  choose, 
try,  whence  O.  Fr.  Sire  meant  the  same; 
whence  the  O.  Fr.  p.p.  etitt,  now  used  as  a 
subst.,  signifies  that  which  has  been  chosen, 
the  choice.  Elite  represents  L.  electa.  For 
6-i  see  §  59;  for  ot  =  (  see  §  168. 

Elision,  sf.  elision ;  from  L.  elisionem. 

ELITE,  sf.  the  elite,  chosen  ones.     See  Sire. 


r38 

t  Elixir,  tm.  , 


Elixir — embra  ser  . 

i  elixir;  the  Sp.  elixir  is  of  [  EMbATONNER,  va.  I 


Eastern  origin,  like  many  other  chemical 

terms ;  Jlr.  el-iisir,  quintessence  (§  30). 

ELLE,  pen.  pr.  she ;  from  L.  ilia.    For  i  —  • 


Ellipse,  sf.  an  ellipsis, ellipse;  from L.  ellip- 
sis (found  in  Priscian). — Der.  eKiptiqne. 
Elocution,  sf.  elocution ;  from  L.  elocu- 

gium._ 

— Der.  JMgHUMat, 

ifiloquenoe,   sf.  eloquence;    from  L.  elo- 

Eloquent,  adj.  eloquent;  fromL.  eloqaen- 
Elucider,  va.  to  elucidate;  from  L.  eluci- 
Elucnbration,  sf.  ■  lucubration  ;  from  L. 

Eluder,  va.  to  elude;  from  L.  elndere. 

Elyafie,  sm.  elysinm;  from  L.  elysium. 

EMAIL,  sm.  enamel;  formerly  esmail,  It. 
smalto;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.Q.  imalli, 
that  which  has  been  fined,  melted  (§  SO). 
For  sm  —  es'm  —  tm  see  §  147  ;  for  a  —  ax  see 
§  54. 1. — Der.  ctoaifler,  emai/lear. 

Emancipation,  sf.  emancipation  ;  f(om  L. 
emancipationem. 

Emaneiper,  va.  to  emancipate;   from  L. 

n arc. — Der.  Emanation. 
EMARGER,  va.  to  write  in  the  margin.    Sea 

marge. — Der.  emorysment. 
EMBALLER,  va.  to  pack  up.     See  ball*.— 

Der.  emballtge.  embalteai. 
■f-Embarcad&re,  sm.  a  wharf,  place  of 

embarkation ;  from  Sp.  embarcadero  (J  »6). 
tEmbarcation.s/. embarkation;  from 

Sp.  embarcaaon  (,  »6). 
t  Embargo,  sm.  an  embargo  ;  from  Sp. 

embargo  (§  16). 
EMBARQUER,  va.  to  embark,   ship.      See 

barque. — Der.  emiorjBCTinent. 
EMBARRAS,  sm.  an  embarrassment;  from  It. 

imbarrazzo   (|    25) ;    a   word   not    found 

before  the  ifith  centtrry:    it  is  connected 

with  en  and  barrt,  q.  v.,  being  something 

which   bars   the  way. — P 


See  dan 

EMBATRE,  va.  to  tire  a  wheel.     See  battrt. 

EMBAUCHER,  va.  prop,  to  bali  in  a  build- 
ing, thence  to  hire,  entice.  See  debaucker. 
■ — Der.  msoauiSage,  smposicjieur. 

EMBAUMER,  va.  to  embalm.  See  basmtr. 
embaumcar.  embav77i*meat. 

EMBELLIR,  va.  to  embellish.  See  bean. — 
Der.  fm&fj7issement. 

Emberluooquer  (B'),  vpr.  to  be  infa- 
tuated.   Origin  unknown. 

EMBLAVER,  va.  to  sow  with  corn  ;  from  L. 
imblftdsure*,  from  bladum,  tee  ble.  Im- 
bladaro  is  a  common  word  in  medieval 
documents,  from  which  comes  It.  hnbiadart, 
which  answers  exactly  to  mblaver.  Im  bin- 
dare  drops  medial  d,  see  §  1 20 ;  it  then 
intercalates  an  euphonic  v,  see  corvi*.  For 
i=»  see  {  7a. — Der.  smMovure. 

EMBLEE  (D'),  adv.  it  the  first  onset ;  an  ad- 
verbial phrase,  compd.  of  di  and  embU*, 
part  ic.  subst .  of  tmbler,  O.  Fr.  verb  meaning 
to  steal.  It  comes  fromL. involnre,  writttd 
lmbolare  in  the  Germanic  Laws.  Forv— b 
see  i  14a;  for  contr.  of  imbBlare  into 
imb'laro  s      *  '  ' 


EMBARRER,  va. 

bars.     See  barre. 

EMBATER,  va.  to 

See  out. 


0  bar  in,  take  between 
pot  the  packsaddle  on. 


EmblGmatique,  adj.  emblematic.  See 
emblem*. 

Embldme,  sm.  an  emblem;  from  L.  em- 
blem a. — Der.  flnWtnatiqae. 

EMBOIRE,  in.  to  cover  (with  wax  or  oil). 

EMBOtTER,  va.  to  fit  in,  joint.  See  boiu. 
— Der.  embotlare. 

EMBONPOINT,  int.  stoutness,  plumpness 
O.Fr.  en  ban  point.     See  point. 

EMBOSSER,  va.(Nant.)  to  bring  a  ship  broad- 
side on ;  compd.  of  en  and  basse  (the  name 
of  certain  parts  of  a  ship's  rigging). — Der. 

EMBOUCHER,  va.  to  put  to  the  month.   See 

boueh*. — Der.  embouehoTO,  embotuhoir. 
EMBOURBER,  va.  to  thrust  into  mire.     See 

EMBOURSER,  va.  to  receive  money,  pot  in 
one's  purse.    See  bourse. 

EMBRANCHEMENT,  sm.  a  branching  off; 
dcriv.  of  embraneher,  compd.  of  «  and 
branch*,  q.  r. 

EMBRASER,  va.  to  set  on  fire.  See  eraisr. 
— -Der.  embra&emeaS,  smorasure  ;  originally 
a  term  of  fortification,  a  narrow  window  in 
a  parapet,  through  which  to  lay  a  cannon,  or 
fire  a  gun:  properly  a  window  whence  one 
sets  tire  to  (micros*)  a  gun. 


EMBRASSER- 


braar,    proper.y   to    take   in    one's    arms 
(bract).   For  eiplanation  and  etymology  of 


Hwiwwde,  tmbrasse  (verbal  subst.). 
EMBRASURE,  s/.  an    embrasure.     Sea  tm- 

MBROCHER,  va.  to  spit  (a  fowl).  Sec 
bntht. 

£MBROUIH,ER,    va.    to   embroil,  confuse. 

See  brauilltr. 
Kmbryon,    sm.    an    embryo;    from    Or. 

EMBUCHE,  if.  an  ambnsb,  mare ;  Terbal  if. 
of  0.  Fr.  embdeher,  originally  embuschtr, 
It  imboscart.  Low  L.  imbososre,  pro- 
perly to  allure  into  (he  bOBOum,  or  bush. 
For  lioaoun  «  sou,  sec  bo:t.  Imbosoare 
becomes  tmbitckir.  For  i  —  t  see  §  7a  ;  for 
0— v  sec  curie;  for  ca— <ch  see  §  136  and 
I  J) ;  for  lou  of  s  see  5  148. 

tKmbuaeade.  sf.  id  ambuscade;  in- 
trod.  la  16th  cent,  from  It.  imbtacata 
(5  25).     It  it  a  doublet  of  imbuiquii. 

tEmbuaquer,  va.  to  place  in  ambush; 
inuad.  in    16th  cent,  from   It.  imboseart 

J*  '»!• 

o  amend  j  from  L.  emen- 


tUEKAUDE,  s/.  an  emerald.     O.  Fr. 
rulde,  It.  tmeraldo,  from  L.  smarO|_ 
For  sm.  —  »sra  ==  e'm  see  $  147  ;  for  a  =  e  see 
i  jl;    for   gd  =  W  =  arf  tee  anuwb  and 

«,'  '"" 

Emerger,  m.  to  emerge;  fromL.emeigere. 

—Der.  emergent,  emergence. 
1 £!  mo  r  i,  am.  emery ;  formerly  tsmtrii,  in  - 

trod,   in     16th   cent,    from    It.   smerigiit, 

0  ifr 
EMER1LI.ON,   on.  a  merlin;    formerly   m- 

■uriiioH,  dim.  of  a  form  esmtrlt ",  compd. 

of  the  prefix  n  and  mn-ir,  q.v. 
Emeriti,  adj.  superannuated,  who  has  served 

^-MERVEILLER,  va.  10  amaze.  See  mirvtille. 
Em6tlc[ue,  tm.  an  emetic ;  from  Or.  iui- 

Twit, — Del.  emeflser. 
EMETTRE,  vo.  to  emit ;  from  L.  emitters. 

Seenuffr*. 
EMEUTE,  sf.  a  riot,  disturbance;   from  L. 

•rmots  (that  which  is  disturbed,  troubled). 

Fur  i-s  see  ajoultr;  for  loo  of  1  lee 
^i'47;  for  6  — sw  see  5  79. — Der.  eWtjrier. 
Emigrar,  va.  to  emigrate;  from  L.  emi- 

ET a  r  e . — Der.  i  m  igni\  on,  emigrant,  tmigrd. 
Etainen.ee,  sf.  eminence;    from   L.  emi- 
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jSmJnent,  adj.  eminent ;  from  L.  tmintn- 
EmiM&ire,  sm.  an  emissary ;  from  L.  emis- 
Emission,   s/   emission;    from    L.  emit- 

Iflmmagaainer,  to.  to  put  in  magazine.  See 
lake  thin.  See  maigri. 


nagaan. 
EMMAIGRIR,  ra.t. 
EMMAILLOTTER, 


EMM  AN  CHER,  va.  to  haft,  put  a  handle  tc 


Seen 


«A«. 


EMMENAGER,  va.  to  have  one's  furniture 
transported  to  apartments.     See  meson. 

EMMENER,  va.  to  lead  away.     See  muter. 

EMMI,  adv.  in  the  midst  of;  from  en  and 
O.  Fr.  mi,  from  L.  mediae.  See  parmi. 
This  word,  now  obsolete,  deserves  to  be 

EMMIELLER,  vo.   to   spread    (bread,    etc.) 

with  honey.     See  miei. 
EMMURER,  va.  to  immure.     See  rstir, 
EMMUSELER,  vo.  to  muzzle.     See  muuau. 
EMOI,  sm.  anxiety,  emotion ;  formerly  ttmoi, 

originally  tsmai,  Prov.  tsmag.  It.  imago ; 

This  O.  Fr.  verb,  answering  to  It.  smagart, 
is  of  Germ,  origin,  being  compd.  of  prefix 
is  (Lat.  ex)  and  O.H.G.  magan,  and 
means  properly  to  lose  all  one's  ' 
strength  (§  io). 
Emollient,  adj.  emollient ;  from  L. 

Emolument,   sm.   emolument;    fa 

Emonotoire,  sm.   (Med.)  an 
from  L. 


prune,  trim ;    from   L. 

emundare. — Der.  emosoage. 
Emotion,  sf.  an  emotion;  from  L.   emo- 

tionem. — Der.  dmoflonner. 
EMOUCHER,  va.  to  drive   out  flies.    See 

motuhe. — Der.  emovckoii. 
EMOUDRE,  va.  to  grind;  formerly  maldre, 

from  L,  emolere.    For  regular  contr.  of 

emfilSre  into  emol're,  see  §ga  ;  for  lr  — 

Mr  see  Hi»t.  Gram.  p.  73;  for  o-ou  tee 

5  86. — Der.  emoufeur,  rdmoufeur. 
EMOUS5ER.  va,  to  blunt,  dull  the  edge  of. 

SeemouiH. 
EMOUSTILLER,  vo.  to  exhilarate,   tome. 

Origin  unknown. 
EMOUV01R,  vo.  to  set  in  movement ;  fron. 

L.  emfireie.  For  o  -  ou  see  §  76 ;  for  -er« 

—air  sec  %  363. 
EMPALER,  va.  to  empale.     See  pal. 


EMPAlf — SMULA  TION. 


.      .. «  20). 

EMPAQJJETER,  ra.  to  make  up  into  a  par- 
cel.    See  paquel. 

EMPARER,  va.  to  fortify,  in  0.  Fr. ;  compd. 
of  en  and  partr,  to  prepare.  Hence  the  vpi. 
s'emparer  in  1 6th  cent,  meant  to  fortify 
oneself,  to  grow  ttrong,  acquire,  seise. — 
Der.  temparer  (compd.  of  re  and  tntparer, 
whence  verbal  subst.  remp or,  now  remparl) . 

EMPARER,  va.  to  cover  with  pane.  See 
pate. — Der.  tmp ottment. 

EMPAUMER,  va.  to  catch  (or  hit)  a  ball  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.    See  pawn*. 

EMPECHER,  va.  to  hinder;    formerly  tm- 


impaotus,  partic.  of  Impingere.  Im- 
paotnre  become!  first  empachtr,  then  tm- 
pSeher.  Forot"ei(eeafttein-;forB=«iee 
5  54;  fori=»tee$  7a. — Der.  mip&iement, 
d&pechtr  (answering  to  a  type  dis-pao- 
taco  *  ;  see  de-  .and  em-picker  lot  changes. 
Depecher  signifies  properly  to  free  from  hin- 
drances, opposed  to  tmpscher,  to  embarrass). 

EMPEIQNE,  sf,  the  upper  leather,  vamp  (of 
a  shoe).     Origin  unknown. 

EMPEREUR,  im.  an  emperor ;  formerly  em- 
ptriiir,  originally  empereor,  emperedor,  from 
L.  Imperfttorom.  For  i  =  e  see  §  7a; 
for  a  — s  sec  5  54;  for  lost  of  t  see  (  117  ; 
for  eo  =  «j  see  aieul  and  §  79. 

EMPESER,  va.  to  starch.  It  may  be  seen  in 
I  101,  notes  I,  a,  why  the  deriv.  of  empois 
is  empeser,  arid  not  empoiser. 

EMPESTER.  va.  to  taint.     See  putt. 

EMPETRER,  va.  to  entangle,  embarrass;  as 
if  from  a  form  impastoriare  *,  from  Low 
L.  prtatorimn  *.    For  changes  lee  dipitrer. 

Emphase,  if.  emphasis:  from  L.  empha- 
sis.— Der.  emfAotique. 

Empliyt6oae,  sf.  emphyteusis  (legal) ;  for- 
merly emphyteuse,  from  L.  emphyteusis, 

EMPIETER,  va,  to  encroach.     See  pua\— 


;  from  L.  lmpetium, 


EMPIRE,  sm.  e 

Fori  =  «see  %  J3;  ...  _         ..   .   .,. 
EMPIRER,  va.  to  make   worse,  aggravate, 

vn.  to  grow  worse.     See  pin. 
Emplrlque,  adj.  empiric  ;  from  L.  empi- 

tiens. — Der.  mspirisme. 
Bmplrlsme,  tm.  empiricism.  Ste  tmpiriqve. 
EMPLACER,    va.    to   place,    establish.     See 

place.— Det.  emplacement,  templacer. 
Tlmplatre,    sm.    a   plaster;    formerly   tm- 

piastre,  from  L.  emplastrnm. 
EMPLETTE,  if.  a  purchase ;  from  L.  Impli- 


tentes  oidinatam.'  Impliclts,  contrd.  (5 
51)  into  implio*ta,  becomes  emplttti.  For 
1-eseeS  7a;  for  ot>  -  ft  sec  §  168.  Em- 
pietle  is  a  doublet  of  implicit!,  q.  v. 

EMPLIR,  va.  to  till ;  from  L.  implere.  For 
I  =  »  see  §  7a;  for  e— 1  see  |  59. — Der. 
templir. 

EMPLOYER,  va.  to  employ  ;  from  L.  iznpli- 
oaxe>,  which  in  medieval  documents  means 
to  employ  for  some  one's  profit.  We  read 
in  a  13.th.cmt.  document.  'Dedit  40  libras 
implioandaa  in  augmentum  commnni- 
tatii.'  For  loss  of  c,  whence  impli'are, 
see  {  117  ;  for  \  =  e  see  §  71;  for  t  =  ei  tee 
i  68.  Employer  is  a  doublet  of  impliqutr. 
q.  v.— ~Det.em.ptoi  (verbal  sabst.),  tmpioyi. 

EMPOCHER,  va.  to  pocket.     See  pocke. 

EMPOIONER,  va.  to  seise  with  the  fist, 
arrest.     See  petpu. 

EMPOIS,  sm.  starch.     See  paix. 

EMPOISONNER,  va.  to  poison.  See  poison. 
— Der.  empaiiannetacat,  tmpoisonneut . 

EMPORTER,  va.  to  cany  off;  formerly  en- 
porter,  for  eittporter,  from  L.  in  da  portaze). 
ForindtJ— *wr'seesoifwn<;  forent  =  «see 
en. — Der.  smporttment,  emporli,  importer. 

EMPOTER,  to.  to  pot  (flowers,  etc.).  Set.  pat. 

EMPOURPRER,  va,  to  purple,  colour  red. 
See  pourpre. 

EMPREINDRE,  va.  to  imprint;  from  L. 
lmprimerB.  For  imere  m  eindre  see 
geindrt.  Empreindre  is  a  doublet  of  ira- 
primrr,  q.  v. — Der.  empreinte  (strong  partic. 
subst.,  see  absovte). 

EMPRESSER  (S'),  vp r.  10  be  eager,  ardent. 
Set  prase. — Der.  empressi,  tmpressecatnt. 

EMPRUNTER,  va.  to  borrow;  of  uncer- 
tain origin ;  perhaps  from  L.  lmpro- 
mutaore*,  from  promutuum.  a  loan. 
Imprornutuare,  contrd.  into  iroprom' 
*«•»  (J"  §  5*i  changes  ua  into  B,  see 
§  53;  whence  Impromtare,  whence  mi- 
pnmter.  For  Icr  see  §  71;  for  m  =  pi 
see  I  1 60 ;  for  o  = «  see  curie. — Der.  «m- 
prtau  (verbal  subst.),  impnmteur. 

EMPUANTIR.  va.  to  infect  with  a  bad 
smell;  from  en  and  puant.     See  pair. 

Empyi'Se,   sm.   the   empyrean;  from   Or. 

Empyreurne,  sm.  the  empyrenm  ;  from  L. 

empyrenma. — Der.  empyreumttiqur. 
Emulation,  sf.  emulation;  from  L.  aemu- 

Utionem. — Der.  imulatt.ni. 
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mulsic 


i  from  L.  e 


*,  deriv.  of  euiol  sus. — Der.  darnl- 

EN,  prep,  in;  in  9th -cent.  Ft.  in.  from  L.  in, 
by  change  of  I  into  «,  see  5  68. 

EN,  rel.  pron.  of  him,  her,  etc. ;  formerly  ml, 
originally  int.  from  L.  inde.  For  i  —  #  ice 
5  7a;  for  nd— ni— «  lee  $  III. 

Xnde  had,  in  popular  Lai.,  the  sense  of 
ex  illo,  ab  illo:  'Cadus  erat  vini;  inde 
iraplevi  Cimeam '  (Plantus,  AmphyL  i.  1). 
This  use  of  inde  was  very  common  in 
Low    Lat,,    and    Merovingian    documents 


of  it 


mola  of  the  jih  cent., '  Si  potet  lnde  man- 
ducare'  — it  M  petal  en  manger;  in  a  Di- 
ploma of  543,  '  Ut  mater  nostra  ecclctia 
Vienneniis  indo  nostra  lucres  fiat,'  etc. 
Inde  becomes  in  O.  Fr.  int,  a  word  extant 
in  the  Oaths  of  841 ;  in  the  10th  cent,  it  ii 
ear,  a  form  still  surviving  in  totnital,  from 
sab  inde  ;  in  the  Iltb  cent,  en. 

ENCADRER,  va.  to  frame.     See  cadre . 

ENGAGER,  va.  to  cage  (a  bird).  See  cagi. 
.to  pack  in  a  case.  See 
— Der.    ttuoaa  (verbal  subst.),   m- 

ENCAN,  an.  an  auction.  O.  Fr.  marnl, 
«  qittntl,  originally  inquanl,  from  L.  in- 
quaatnm.  For  i  —  e  see  §  71 ;  for  era— t 
tee  car;  for  Ion  of  final  1  see  §  118. 

ENCAQUER,  va.  to  pick  in  barrels.     See 

Enoaatrer,  va.  to  fit  in,  set  in;  from  L. 
incastrare*  (in  Isidore  of  Seville). 

Bnesiietique,  if.  encaustic;  from  Or, 
ifxaoinurrj  (sc.  rixn)). 

ENCAVER,  «a.  to  stow  (wine,  etc.)  in  cellar. 
Bee  MM. 

ENCEINDRE,  tut.  to  encircle,  surround;  from 
L.  InoinKaro.  For  changes  see  ceindre. — 
Der.  enceinte  (a  circuit  of  walla,  which  sur- 
rounds a  city). 

ENCEINTE,  (/  circuit  (of  walls),  enclosure; 
from  L.  inducts  (used  of  a  pregnant 
woman  In  Isidore  of  Seville).  Fori-*  see 
$  71;  fori— (1  see  §  73;  for  ut  =  i  sec  1 168. 

ENCENS,  int.  incense ;  from  L.  tnaenanm 
(in  Isidore  of  Seville).  For  i-a  see  |  79. 
— De(.  enc euer,  encsuoir. 

Enoephalo,  am.  the  brain ;  from  Gr.  tyaf- 
faXaf. — Der.  mtiphahe,  encif  halite. 

SNCHAlNER,  va.  to  enchain.  See  chain*.— 
Del.  ttickainemeut,  tnchatnotr.. 


Enolianteler,  va.  to  stack  wood  in  a  wood- 
yard  ;  from  «t  and  chanleau,  which  has  for 
one  of  its  significations  the  piece  of  wood 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  a  cask ;  from 
L.  cantellus*.     See  chanleau. 

ENCHANTER.,  va.  to  enchant,  bewitch; 
from  L.  inuuntere.  For  changes  see 
chanter. — Der.  enchantement,  enchanteai. 
disachanitr. 

ENCHASSER,  va.  to  pat  into  a  shrine  or 
case  (of  relics,  etc.).     See  chain. 

ENCHERIR,  va.  to  bid  for,  outbid.  See 
chere.— Der.  whirl  (verbal  subst.),  en- 
fterissement,  encherisitur,  reneherir,  sur«n- 
chirir,  surmeiierv. 

ENCHEVETRER,  va.  to  entangle  in  a  noose, 
put  a  halter  on  a  horse,  etc. ;  from  L-  in- 
cftpifltrare,  used  by  Apuleius.  Fot  i  =  e 
see  $  7a ;  for  ca-=che  see  §§  116  and  54; 
for  pan  see  $111 ;  for  loss  of  •  see  §  148. 
— Der.  enckeviiremeat. 

ENCHIFRENER,  va.  to  stop  up  the  nose- 
passages.     Origin  unknown. 

Enohymow,  s/.  (Med.)  enchymosis ;  from 
Gr.  iyxbftaai*. 

Eaolaver,  va.  to  enclose;  from  Prov.  en- 
davar  (f  14) ;  which  from  L.  in  and 
clovus,  a  bolt.  Its  doublet  is  cnclouer, 
q.  v. — Der.  enclave  (verbal  subst.). 

ENCLIN,  adj.  inclined,  prone;  from  L,  in- 
olinia.    For  i=*  see  $  71. 

ENCLORE,  va.  to  enclose ;  from  L.  inolstn- 
dere*.  For  elaodcre  =  dare  tee  clore. 
Enclore  is  a  doublet  of  inclure. — Dec.  m- 
clos  (panic,  subst.). 

ENCLOS,  sin.  a  close,  enclosure.    See  enclore. 

ENCLOUER,  va.  to  prick  (a  hone's  foot),  to 
spike  (a  gun).  See  chair. — Der.  mt/ouage. 

ENCLUME,  if.  an  anvil;  from  L.  inon- 
dinam.  For  in— en  see  %  Ji;  for  -udi- 
nem  =  4M  see  amertume  and  j  134:  the 
intercalation  of  I  is  remarkable. 

ENCOCHER,  fa.  to  place  the  notch  of  an 
arrow  on  the  bowstring.     See  cache. 

ENCOFFRER,  va.  to  shut  in  a  coffer.  See 
coffre. 

ENCOGNER,  va.  to  wedge  in,  to  strike  in. 

ENCOGNURE,  1/  a'corner.     See  mcogner. 
ENCOLLKR,  va.  to  gum  down.     See  call*. 

— Der.  encollige. 
ENCOLUKE.  1/.  neck  and  shoulders  (of  a 

horse),  appearance,  mien  (of  man).    See 

ENCOMBRE,  cm.  an  impediment.  See  de- 
combres,  compd.  of  the  prefixes  di  and  en 
and  a  radical  sombre*,  signifying  a  heap 


14a 
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The   Lit.  onmulua    lost   its  ii  regularly 
(|  Jl),  so  becoming  cum'lua  :  ml  inter- 
calating    a    regular  b    (see    Hist.    Gram. 
p.  73),  it  became  oumblua  ;  the  1  became 
r  (ice  J  157),  and  thus  we  hare  cumbms, 
a  heap,  found  is  several  Merovingian  d   """ 
ments,  e.g.  in  the  Gesta  Regum  Francoi 
chap.  15.     For  u-o  see  5  97. 
ENCONTRE  (\L'),pnf.  against,  counte 
properly  a  verbal  subst.  of  O.  Fr. 


pd.  of  ct 


— Der.  r 


ENCORBELLEMENT.tm.  (Archit.)  a  corbel- 
table.     See  carbsau. 

ENCORE,  adv.  again ;  formerly  ancari,  from 
L.  hano  borejn.  For  loss  of  initial  h,  tee 
6  134- 

ENCOURAGER,    va.    to    encourage.       See 

ENCOURIR,  va.  to  incur;  from  L.  inoux- 

rere.     For  changes  see  en  and  courir. 
ENCRASSER,  va.  to  dirty,  soil.     See  cross: 

ENCRE,  tf.  ink;  formerly  erupie,  originally 
«nca;  from  L.  enottUBturn,  by  intercalating 
r  (see  cJunvre).  This  word  preserves  the 
Gt.  accentuation  (lymwrrto),  not  the  Lat. 
(encariBtiim),  as  it  drops  the  unaccented 
au  Cv  60:  '•  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
while  in  Fiance  the  Greek  pronunciation 

see   by  irsefaotfro),  Spain   (tncausio),   and 
Provence  (mean/). — Der.  racrier. 
ENCUlRASSER,va.tocover,aEwithacuiras3e. 


Encyeliqxu 


adj.   encyclic: 


from    Gr. 


Encyclopedia,  s/.  an  encyclopedia  ;  from 
Gr.  i-juditAonniDefa. — Der.  Bteyclopediqae, 
mcyclopidiac. 

End^miqiie,  adj.  endemic;  from  Gr.  tt- 
Sr/funoa. 

ENDETTER,  va.  to  endebt.     See  dale. 

ENDEVER,  kb.  to  be  vexed,  wild,  mid. 
Origin  unknown. 

ENDIABLER,  m.  to  be  possessed,  rage.  See 
diablc. 

ENDIMANCHER,  va.  to  put  into  Sunday- 
clothes.     See  dhnancht. 

ENDIVE,  sf.  endive;  from  L.  intyba*.  fem. 
of  itttybna  (chicory).  For  i  =  e  see  S  7*  ; 
for  b  -^  »  see  |  113;  for  t  —  d  sec  §  117. 

ENDOCTRINER,  va.  to  indoctrinate.  See 
aocfrin*. 

ENDOLORIR,  va.  10  make  painful.    See  dou- 


ENDORMIR,  va.  to  lull  to  sleep.     See  dor- 

mir.— Der.  nsaormeur. 
ENDOSSER,  va.  to  don,  put  on  one's  back. 

See  dos. — Der.  (nobs   (verbal  subst.),  en- 

ENDROIT,  sns.  a  place;  compd.  of  en  and 
droit,  q.  v.  Endroil,  an  adv.  in  O.  Fr., 
meaning  '  right  before  one,'  became  later  a 
subst.,  meaning  '  a  place  right  before  one.' 
Endrrdt  is  a  doublet  of  indirect,  q.  v. 

ENDUIRE,  va.  to  coat,  cover;  from  L.  in- 
duoero.  For  regular  contr.  of  ind&ofire 
into  induc're  see  §  51 ;  for  in  =  en  see 
5  71;  for  ttt=ir  see  binir  and  $  129. 
"    '  doublet   of  indmri. — Dei 


».). 


arden.     See  dur.— Der. 


enduit  (partic. 
ENDURCIR,  vt 


ENDURER.  va.  to  endure;  from  L.  indu- 
Fori=#s*e§  7a. — Der.  ewftirant. 
_    1,  sf.  energy;    from  Gr.    ivipyn 
— Der.  ffniryique. 
Energumetie,  sin/,  a  demoniac,  fanati. 
from  Gr.  Irtpye6fnya*. 


ENFANCE,  sf.  infancy;  from  L.  infantia. 

FortdB,  =  «KeS*44. 
ENFANT,  sin.  a  child,  infant ;  from  L.  lo- 

fantern..  For  ia=«n  see  5  72.  Its  doublet 

is  infant,  q,  v. — Der.  enfanter,  enfanlia,  m- 

/anrillage,  mfimtenieat. 
ENFARMER,  va.  to  flour.     See  ./arm*. 
ENFER,  sm.  helL     Prov.  enfern.  It.  inferno. 

from  L.  internum.     For  i  =  e  sec  §  72  : 

for  rn-r  see  $  164. 
ENFERMER,  va.  to  shut  in.     See  femur 

Der.  tenfermer. 
ENFERRER,  va.  to  wound  with  the  (word, 

to  clamp  stones  with  iron.     Seefer. 
ENFILER,  no.  to  thread.  SeejH.— Der.  enfil- 

ade. 
ENFIN,  adv.  at  last.     See  en  andjm. 
ENFLAMMER,  va.  to  inflame;  from  L.  in- 

flammare.     For  i—j  see  §  72. 
ENFLER,  va.  to  inflate;   from  L.  inflare. 

For  i==e  see  §   7a.— Der.  A&enfler,  an 

ENFONCER,  va.  to  sink,  plunge,  bury.      See 

ENFORCIR,  va.  to  strengthen.    Seeforee. 

ENFOUIR,  va.  to  bury,  dig  in ;  from  L.  in- 
fodere.  For  loss  of  medial  d  see  $  110 ; 
for  i-e  see  S  7a ;  for  0  =  1  tee  5  59;  for 
6-^ob  see  5  Si. — Der.  en/ouissement. 

ENFOURCHER,  va.  to  bestride.  See  four- 
th*. 


ENFOURNER — SNONCER. 


H3 


o  put  in  the  oven.     See 


ENFUME,  p.p.  (of  lost  verb  mfiantr)  filled 

with  smoke,  smoky.     Seejumtr. 
ENGAGE  A  NT,  adj.  engaging.    See  engager. 
ENGAGEMENT,  sm.    an  engagement.     See 

engager. 
ENGAGER,  va.  to  engage.     See  gag*.— Da. 

exgagetat,  engagement. 
ENGAiNER,  va.   to  (heath.     See  gaiiu.— 

Dei.  rmgainer. 
ENGEANCE,  rf  breed  (of  animals).  See  mgw. 
ENGELURE,    sf.    a    chilblain;    from    O.  Br. 

verb  engeltr.     See  g"et*r. 
ENGENDRER,   va.  to  engender;    from  L. 

ingeneraro.     For  regular  contr.   of  in- 


1   His 


i-«  see   $   71;   for 
Gram.  p.  73. 
ENGER, va.  originally  to 


blown.  The  word  is  almost  obsolete. — 
Per.  engaace. 

ENG1N.  an.  skill,  engine.  It.  ingegno,  from 
I.,  ingenium,  used  for  >  war-engine  by 
Tenullian,  de  Pallio :  '  Com  tamen  ultima- 
rent  tempora  patriae  et  aries  jam  Romanui 
in  mnros  quondam  suos  auderet ;  stupuere 
iliico  Carthaginienses  ut  novum  extraneum 
ingenium*;  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
sense  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  For  i=*  see 
{-7J;  for  0=1  see  5  59. 

ENGLOBER,  va.  to  unite.    See  globt. 

ENGLOUTIR,  va.  to  engulf,  absorb;  from 
L.  inglntire*,  in  Isidore  of  Seville;  sjlu. 
tire  beiog  from  glutua  *,  the  throat.  For 
e-i  tee  I  71 ;  for  u  =  on  see  %  90— Der. 

ENGORGER,  va.  to  obstruct,  choke.  See 
K org '.— rDer.  engorgement,  itngorgtr. 

ENGOUER,  va.  (0  obstruct  (the  throat). 
Origin  unknown. — Der.  mgweme.nl. 

ENOOURDIR,  va.  to  benumb.  See  gourd. 
— Der.  lAg-ounrissement. 

ENGRAISSER,  va.  to  fatten,  manure;  wi.  to 
growfat;  from  L.  inoraaSBre.  For  i  —  t 
see  i  J* ;  for  0"g  see  adjuger;  for  &■=«£ 
>ee  §  54.  Engraisser  is  a  doublet  of  en- 
crasser,  q.v. — Der.  engrais  (verbal  subjt.), 
oigroissanent,  cngraisceor. 

ENGRAVER,  va.  10  bed  in  land.  Seegrovur. 
— Der.  ingravement. 


ENGRENER,  va.    to    put    com    (into    the 

hopper) ;  formerly  engrainir.     See  grain, 
ENGRENER,  va.  to  tooth  (awheel);  from 

L.  increnare  *,  from  crorui,  tooth  of  a 

wheel.     Fori^e  see  §  71 ;  for  0>=g-  see 

adjuger.— Der.  engrentgt. 
ENHARDIR,  va.  to  embolden.     See  hardi. 
ENIJARNACHER,  va.  to  harness  (a  hone). 

See  karnachir. 
finigmatiquo,  adj.  enigmatic.  See  inigme. 
ilnlgme,  sm.  an  enigma;  from  L.  a  enigma, 

which  is  the  Gr.  afriytsa. — Der.  enigma  ri  que. 
ENIVKER,    va.    to   intoxicate.     See   wi.- 

Der.  mivrement,  enivrant. 
ENJAMBER,   M.    to   stride.     See  jambe.— 

Der.  mjambemtat,  tnjambie. 
ENJEU,  sm.  >  stake  (in  betting).     See  jeu. 
ENJOINDRE,  vo.  to  enjoin;  from  L.  in- 

jungere.     For  changes  see  tn  and  join. 


ENJOLER,  v 


See  giBle.— Der. 


ENLACER,  va.  to  entwine,  clasp.     See  lac. 

—Der.  *nfa«ment. 
ENLAIDIR,  va.  to  make  ugly.     See  laid. 
ENLEVER,  va.  to  raise,  lift,  cany  off.     See 

Enluminer,  va.  to  illuminate  ;  from  L.  In 
d  lumin are,  properly  In  brighten,  whence 
paint  with  brilliant  colours.  Its  doublet 
illvnuner,  q.  v. — Der.  enlvminear,  enlu- 


ENNEMI,  st 


enemy ;  from  L.  inimiona. 

-     "     ;    for  ■---'    ' 


lengthened  by  the  doubling  of  n,  see  5 
71;  for  I— e  (which  has  almost  disap- 
peared in  pronunciation,  and  represents 
also  the  st  of  amicus)  see  5  68 ;  for 
n  =  ns,  see§  if»3- 

ENNOBLIR,  va.  to  ennoble.     See  noble. 

ENNUI,  sm.  ennui,  weariness  ;  formerly  enui, 
meaning  annoyance,  pain,  hatred.  Sp. 
enojo,  O.  Venet.  inodio,  from  L.  inodio. 
In  the  Glosses  of  Cassel  we  have  '  In  odio 
habui.*  1.  e.  I  was  sick  and  tired  of.  The 
modem  Prov.  phrase,  mi  vines  en  odio, 
confirms  this  derivation.  Fot  ln  =  sn  see 
en,  for  odio  =  w  see  5  iao  and  exider. — 
Der.  ennuyn,  mnirjcnx. 

ENONCER.  vo.  10  enunciate,  stale ;  from  L, 
For  u-o    see  5    98;     for 
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-tiara—  «r  see  §  a64.--Der.  *™«iation, 

ENORGUEILLIR,  va.  to  mate  proud.     Set 

orgueil. 
Enot?me,aoj.  enormous;  fromL.  enormia. 

— Dct.  enormement. 
Enormity,  sf.   enormity ;    from   L.  enor- 

ENQUERiR,  vn.  to  enquire;  from  L.  in- 
quirere.     For  changes  see  m  and  acquiror. 

ENQUETE,  sf.  inquiry;  formerly  enqueste, 
from  L.  inquisita ;  strong,  panic,  subsi., 
see  absoute.  'The  accent  is  here  misplaced 
(as  the  penult,  disappears),  fiom  inquisita 
to  inquisita.  For  regular  contr.  into  in- 
qnis'ta  tee  s  51;  fori-eiee  §  7a;  for 
loss  of  1  see  §  148.— Der.  entpteteut  (of 
which  the  doublet  is  inquisileur,  q.  v.) 

ENRACINER,  va,  to  root,  Ax  in  the  soil, 
thence  metaph.,  to  root  in  the  mind.     See 

ENRAGER,  va.  to  enrage.     See  rage. 
ENRAYER,  vo.  to  put   spokes    in  a  wheel. 

See  rayon. — Der.  enrojiure. 
Enretrimenter,  va.  10  form  into  a  regi- 

ENREGISTRER,  va.  to  register,  enroL     See 

registre. — Dei.  enregistretntat. 
ENRICHIR,  va.  to  enrich.     See  rich*. 
ENR.Oi.ER,    va.    to    enrol.      See    rSle.      Its 

doublet  is  enrouler,  q.  v.— Der,  enrolment, 

mrfleur. 
ENROUER,  va.  to  make  hoarse;    from    L. 

inraucare,  deriv.  of  rauoua.    Fori-esee 

§  7a;  for  loss  of  medial  o  see  §  119;  for 

ENROULER,   mo,  to    roll   up.      See   route-. 

Its  doublet  is  enroler,  q.  v. 
ENSABLER,  va.  to  run  on  a  sandbank.     See 

sable. — Der.  rasoHnnent. 
ENSANGLANTER,  va.  to  stain  with  blood. 

See  sanglant,  sang. 
ENSEIGNE,  ./.  a  sign,  ensign.     It.  insegne, 

from  L.  insignia".    For  i«=*see  §  7a; 

for  i  =  ei  see  %  70.     Enseigne  is  a  doublet 

of  insigne. 
■  ENSEIGNER,  va.  to  teach ;  from  L.  intdg- 

nsre  *,  properly  to  engrave,  then  to  teach, 

For  changes  see  enseigne. — Der.   enseigne- 

ment.  imseigner. 
ENSEMBLE,  adv.   together;    from    L.   in- 

simul.     For  i  =  e  see  §  7a,  for  Bimul  — 

ambit  see  assembler. 
ENSEMENCER,  va.  to  sow.     See  sentence. 
ENSERRER,  va.  to  shut  up  in.     See  serre. 
ENSEVELIR,  10.  to  bury;  from  L.  insepe- 

liro*,  compd.  of  oepeliro.    For  i  =  e  see 


— ENTHYMEME. 

5  72;  for  p  —  v  see  $  lit. — Der.  ensevel- 

ENSORCELER,  va.  to  bewitch.     See  sorciir. 

— Der.  msorceftcment,  ensorcelcm. 
ENSUITE,   adv.    afterwards.     See    en    and 

ENSUIVRE  (S'),  vpr.  to  ensue.     See  en  and 

ENTABLEMENT,  em.  an  entablature.      See 


table. 

ENTACHER;  va.  to  infect.     See  lacker. 

ENTA1LLER,  va.  to  cut  in.  See  lailler. — 
Der.  entaiile  (verbal  subst.),  enlaiUart. 

ENTAMER,  vo.  to  cut  the  first  piece,  attack. 
Prov.  entamtnar,  from  a  Lat.  form  mtami- 
nare*,  compd.  of  in  and  a  radical  tami- 
naro*,  which  is  found  alsoincontaminare, 
attaminare.  Intamlnara,  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  $  5a)  to  Int&m'riare,  becomes 
entamer.  For  1=»  see  %  7a,  for  ma  =  m 
see  |  168. 

ENTASSER,  va.  to  heap  up.    See  (as.— Der. 

ENTE,  sf.  a  graft.     See  enter. 

ENTENDRE,  va.  to  hear,  understand  ;  from 
L.  intendere,  to  apply  to,  direct  towards, 
thence  pay  attention,  thence  hear.  For  i  —  e 
see  I  7a;  for  loss  of  atonic  e  see  5  51.— 
Der.  entente  (partic.  subst.,  see  absoute),  en- 
tendznt  (whose  doublet  is  intention/),  en- 
lendancat,  entendear,  entenda. 

ENTENTE,  sf.  a  meaning,  agreement.      See 

ENTER,  va.  to  graft,  engraft;  from  L.  lro- 
po tare  *,  deriv.  of  impotus  * .  a  graft,  in  the 
Lex  Salica.  Impotus  is  the  Gr.  l/s^vror. 
Impotare,  contrd.  regularly  (see  J  51) 
into  imp'taro,  becomes  enter.  For  i  =  e 
see  §  7a;  for  pt  =  i  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si ; 
&  160. — Der.    ente    (verbal 


1   O.    Ft. 


subst.),  oirare. 
ENTERINER,  1 


'  '      which  a 


an  imagined  Lat.  form  hntegrinus  *,  deriv. 

of  integer.    For  in  =  w  see  m;  for  gr— r 

see  §  16S. — Der.  air&iiument. 
ENTERRER,  va.  to  inter,  bnry.     See  ttrre.— 

Der.  «s«rrfment. 
ENTETER,   va.  to  affect  the  head,  make 

giddy,  vain.     See  tele. — Der.  oirelsmeut. 
Enthousiaame,  em.  enthusiasm  ;  from  Gr. 

irBovmaa/iie. — Der.  enthousiasmer,  entkou- 

EntJioliaiaste,    sni.    an    enthusiast.      See 

EnthymSme,  im.  an  enlhymeme;  from  L. 
enthymema. 


,(H)8k 


ENTICHER — ENTREVOIR. 
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ENTICHER,  w.   t 

Origin  unknown. 
ENTIER,  adj.  e 


Ptov.  tnttir,  It,  intiro, 
For  in— en  see  m, 
e  $  67,  for  gr  =  r  see  §   168. 
Enn'ir  is  1  doublet  of  in/egre,  q.  v. 
Entlte,  sf.  an  entity;  in  schol.  La(.  enti- 


ENTONNER.  tra.  to  tun.     See  iomu.— Der. 
ENTONNER,  bo.  to  begin  (a  long),  to*  sing. 


Wrfffler. 
ENTOUR,  1 


See 


leighbourhood.     See  tour. — 
Der.  tntoura,  mfourage,  aim/our. 
ENTOURNURE,  «/.  ilope  (of  sleeves,  etc.). 

ENTR'ACCORDER  (S')p  vpr.  to  agree  to- 
gether.   See  tntrt  and  aceorder. 

Entr'accuser  (8'),  v/r.  to  accuse  one 
another.     See  enlre  and  accuser. 

Entr'acte,  an.  the  interval  between  two 
icii  (at  the  play).     See  tntrt  and  arte. 

ENTR'AIDER  (ff),  t#r.  to  aid  one  another. 


Intrania  become*  tntraSUs  by  in  =  m 
•ee  5  7a  ;  and  by  a— I,  see  §  16;. 
ENTR' AIMER  (S*),  vpr.  to  loTe  one  anothei 

ENTRAIN,    sin.    spirits,    animation.      Se 


ENTRE-BAlLLER,  bo.  *■ 


Entrechat,  on.  cutting  (in  dancing), 
introd.  in  itith  cent.,  with  many  other 
dance-terms,  from  It.  intrtcciato,  in  the 
phrase  capriola  intreaiala  (§  35).  A  cor- 
rupt form  caused  by  parallelism  of  sound  ; 
cp.  Engl,  country  dance  from  contrtdanse. 

ENTRE-CHOQUER,  (S'),  vpr.  to  dash  against 
one  another.     See  attrt  and  ekoqner. 

ENTRE-COUPER,  va.  to  cut  in  several 
places,  cut  up.     See  attrt  and  cauper. 

ENTRE-CROISIR,  va.  to  cross  and  recross. 
See  mire  and  crakir. 

ENTRE-DECHIRER  (S'),  vpr.  to  tear  one 
another  in  pieces.     See  tntrt  and  dichirer. 

ENTRE-DEUX,  sm.  whatever  causes  separa- 
tion betwiit  two.     See  tntrt  and  deux. 

ENTREE,  «/.  entrance, admission.    Scttntrtr. 

ENTREFAITES,  if.  pi.  (in  the)  interval, 
used  only  in  the  adv.  phrase, '  sur  ees  entre- 
faites,"  meanwhile.     See  tntrt  znd  fait. 

ENTREGENT,  sns.  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
conduct  oneself  in  society;  a  metaphor  from 
falconry.  The  falcon,  was  trained  to  behave 
itself  '  entrt-genl'  i.e.  among  people.  From 

ENTR'EGORGER    (S'),  vpr.    to    slay   one 

another.      See  tntrt  and  igorgtr. 
ENTRELACER,  va.  to  interlace.     See  later. 

—Der.  tntrtlacs,  enfrefacfment. 
ENTREMELER,wi.tointermingle.  Stxmiltr. 
ENTREMETS,  sm.  a  side-disb.     See  melt. 
ENTREMETTRE,  vs.  to  interpose  (an  ob- 

cle).  See  mtttre. — Der.  swrremirreur. 
ENTREMISE,  j/.  mediation.  See  mist. 
ENTRENUIRE  (S'),w/r.tnhnrt  one  another. 

See  tntrt  and  wire. 
ENTREPOSER,  va.  to  warehouse.     See  tntrt 
ind  poser. — Der.  tntrep&t  (like  <Upit  from 
Upostr),  enlrtpoitai,  etfrspositaire. 
ENTREPRENDRE,  va.  to  undertake.      See 

prendre. — Der.  tntrtprue    (partic.   aubst.), 

tntreprmint,  eisfrsprtnenr. 
ENTRER,  va.  to  enter ;   from  L.  intrare. 

For  in— tn  see  $  7a. — Der.  tntrU,  ttntrtr. 
ENTRE-SOL,  sns.  the  suite  of  rooms  between 

ground-floor  and  first-floor.  Seemfrt  and  sol. 
ENTRESUIVRE   (S'),  vpr.   to   follow   one 

ENTRETEMPS,  sm.  a  mean-time,  interval 
ENTRETENIR,  va.  to  hold  together,  sup- 
En  tretoise,    1/.    an    intertie,    cross-piece. 

See  tntrt  and  taut. 
ENTREVOIR,  va.  to  lee  imperfectly,  catch  a 

glimpse   of.       See   tntrt    and    imir.— Der. 

osrnwie  (partic.  inbiL).   (jOOgl 
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entr'ouvrir — EPARPILLER, 


ENTR'OUVRIR,   tra.   to  open  wide.     See 


io;  for  : 


ion  of 


h  see  Hist.  Gram,  p,  79;  for  in  —  en  see 
§  711  for  -era  —  ~ir  see  5  59.  Invaders 
hiving  lost  its  d  became  in  O.  Fr.  enva-ir  ; 
the  intercalated  h  it  put  in  to  save  the  hiatus, 
as  is  also  done  in  tradere,  trakir.  When 
k  is  added  in  French  words  at  the  begin- 
Ding,  as  in  altus  --  >  haul,  it  is  usually  caused 
by  the  influence  of  corresponding  Germ, 
words,  such  as,  hock,  heulen,  etc.,  compd. 
with  Fr.  haul,  huritr,  etc..  This  remark 
is  due  to  Professor  Mai  Miiller,  who  has 
worked  it  out  in  detail  in  the  Zeitschiift 
fflr  vergleicheude  Spracbforschung  (v.  1 1- 
14:  'iiber  deutsche  Schattirung  roman- 
ischer  Wfirte').  In  my  Historical  Grammar 
(Engl.  ed.  1869)  ]  rejected  Professor  Mai 
Miiller'j  theory,  which  I  now  believe  to  be 
entirely  correct. — Der.  mvo&sseur,  envah 

ENVELOPPER,   va.  to  wrap  up.     See   di- 

vdaptr. — Der.  envelofft  (verbal  subst.). 
FNVENIMER,  va.  to  envenom.     See  ms. 
ENVERGER,  va.   to  ornament   with    little 

osier-twigs,  to  dam    (stockings).       See  en 

and  verge. 
ENVERGUER,  va.  to  bend  (saui).     See  nr- 

gut. — Der.  wmwyme  (the  bending  of  sails, 

thence  melaph.,  the    unfolding   of  birds' 

wing.). 
ENVERS,  sm.  the  reverie,  wrong  aide   (of 

stuffs);    from  L.  inversus.     For  lii  =  m 

see  5  7».  Envers  isa  doublet  of  inverse,  q.  v. 
ENVERS,  prep,  towards ;  from  en  and  vers,  u.  v. 
KWI  (A  V),loe.  adv.  in  emulation  of.     For 

etymology  of  this  word  see  rtnviir. 
ENVIE,  if.  envy,  desire;   from   L.  invidia. 

For  In  =  «i  see  $   7a;  for  loss  of  d   see 

ENVIER,  va.  'to    envy.      See    «w._ Der. 

amiable,  nsuieux. 
ENVIRON,  adv.   about.     See  virtr.— Der. 

invironDet. 
ENVISAGER,  va.  to  look  at,  consider.    See 

ENVOI,  sm.  a  sending,  parcel.      See  envoyer. 
ENVOLER  (S1),  vpr.  to  fly  away.     See  en  and 

ENVOUTER,  va.  to  enchant  (by  melting  etc. 


a  wax  figure)  :  originally  envalter,  from 
medieval  L.  iiivultu.&re *,  i.e.  to  make  a 
waxen  face,  deriv.  of  vultua.  For  loss  of 
ft  see  $  5»;  for  »-«  see  $  54;  for 
ia  =  en  see  j  7a ;  for  u^o  tee  $  97 ;  for 
ol  =  ou  see  §  157. — Der.  envotiltintat. 

ENVOYER,  va.  to  send;  formerly  Mine-, 
It.  inviare,  from  L.  In  and  vie.  Vis,  leads 
to  a  form  viare  *  (inviare  *  or  inde- 
vtare*?);  whence  injur  by  i  =  oi,see  |  68. 
— Der.  nmoj"  (verbal  snbst.),  Ttnvoytr. 

Epacte,  if.  the  epact ;  from  L.  epactae* 
(in  Isidore  of  Seville). 

EPACNEUL,  an.  tt  spaniel;  in  Montaigne 
eipagneul,  in  Rabelais  t&pagnol.  .  Ante  tint 
demr-douzaine  d"espaguols,  el  deux  ievriers, 
vans  voita  ray  da  ptrdrix  tt  lievra  pour 
tout  at  hyver,  says  Gargantua,  i.  la. 
Thit  breed  coming  from  Spain  got  the 
name  of  ehitns  tspagnoli,  Spanish  dogs.  For 
o-«.eei  79  ;  for  ap~ip  see  $  147. 

EPAIS,  adj.  thick;  formerly  espais,  originally 
tspois,  from  L.  apLsaus.  For  i--oi  —  id 
see  5  74;  for  -p-Mf-#  see  $  147.— 
Der.  ^faissir,  ipaiaear,  ^aississement. 

EPANCHER,  va.  to  poor  out ;  formerly  a- 
paneher,  from  L.  oipandicare  *,  deriv.  of 
expanders.  Expandlcire,  contrd.  re- 
gularly (aee  }  5a)  into  expand 'oare.  be- 
comes ipancher.  For  1— s  lee  ajcmltr; 
for  Mo'tee  f  147;  for  do  =  c  see  $  168; 
for  o=ch  see  $  116;  for  ■  — »  see  5  54. 
— Der.  dpanchement. 

f"~ " "  "  ■  formerly  tspandrt. 


■  regular  kw 


EPANOUIR,  1 

merly  espanauir,  developed  from  O.  Fr. 
espanir  from  tspandir,  which  from  L.  ex- 
panders. For  expindore  -  eipandfiro 
lee  cosrir ;  for  ex  =  ts  =  A  see  $  147;  'ot 
e-i  see  5  59.  The  intercalation  of  the 
diphthong  ou  is  peculiar,  and  appear!  again 
in  I'evanovir,  a  derivation  of  vanns.  For 
loll  of  d  see  5  1  ao. — Der.  epanoidssement- 

EPARGNER,  va.  to  spare.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  ipargne  (verbal  subst.). 

EPARPILLER.  va.  to  scatter,  disperse ;  for- 
merly esparpiller,  meaning,  in  the  middle 
aget,  to  fly  off  like  butterflies.  EsparpiUer 
is  compd.  of  ex  and  the  radical  parpilit  *. 
which  answer!  to  L.  papilio.  For  inter- 
calation of  r  tee  chanvn.  This  etymology 
it  fully  proved  by  It.  sparpagliart,  similarly 
formed  from  parpagliant ;  and  Prov.  isfar- 
falha  from  falfalia. — Der.  tparpiitnoaa.. 


Spars — Episcopal. 
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EPARS,  adj.  nattered,  straggling;  formerly 
espars,  from  L.  sparauo.  For  «p  =  «s/ 
=  6p  see  J  147. 

EPATER,  ™.  to  break  off  the  foot  (of 
a  glass).    See  pain. 

EPAULE,  sf.  a  shoulder;  formerly  espavle, 
originally  espallt,  from  L.  spatula  (used 
by  Apicius).  SpStOla,  contrd.  regularly 
into  spat'la  (see  §  51),  becomes  espallt  by 
assimilation  of  tl  into  11  (see  $  168),  and 
by  Bp-«jp  (see  $  147).  EtpaO*  then 
becomes  cspaule  by  al  —  on  (tee  5  157); 
lastly  e>uu/(  by  loss  of  s  (§  147).  Spault 
a  a  doublet  of  spatult,  q.  v. — Der.  epaulet 
ipaulemtaX,  epaulette. 

EPAVE,  adj.  astray,  s/.  a  waif;  formerly  «- 
^flW,  a  word  now  applied  only  to  things 
lost,  though  still  used,  in  some  legal  phrases, 
of  animals,  as  m  theval  ipavt.  In  O.  Fr. 
ipavt  was  only  applied  to  animals,  not  to 
things.  Espmt  comes  from  L.  expaviduB, 
i.  e.  frightened,  then  running  away,  strayed. 
For  Raa-tHi  §  147;  for  loss  of  two 
final  atonic  syllables  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  34. 

EPE AUTRE,  sib.  spelt,  bearded  wheat ;  for- 
merly espeautre,  Sp.  eeptUa,  It.  spilla,  from 
L.  apolta.  For  KuMit)  see  %  14J ; 
for  el— so!  tee  tan;  for  eal  =  eau  see 
S  157  J  fot  intercalation  of  r  see  chanvrt. 

EPEE,  «/.  a  sword ;  formerly  espie,  originally 
tptde,  It  s/iarfu,  from  L.  epatha  (Tac.  Ann. 
Bi.35).  For  Bp=«sJ>-e>seeSl47;  for 
-ata->-«>  see  %  201.  Spit  is  a  doublet  of 
spalhe,  tspade. 

EPELER,  va.  to  spell;  formerly  espde 
(meaning  in  the  middle  ages  to  explain, 
enunciate  generally),  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.  H.  O.  spellen  (§  30).— Der.  ipel- 

E  PERDU,  adj.  distracted.     See  perdu. 

EPERLAN,  sm.  a  sprat,  smelt ;  formerly  es- 
ptrlan,  originally  esptrlane^  from  Germ. 
ipitrling^  20).   For«p  =  «^-«>seeSi47, 

EPERON,  sm.  a  spur;  formerly  esperon.es- 
pnron,  from  O.  H.  G.  s^oron  (5  ao).  For 
«p=^«p  =  ^f  see  5  147. — Der.  iperonaer. 

EPERVIER,  sm.  a  sparrow-hawk;  formerly 
tsptrvter,  Proy.  tsparvitr.  It.  sparviere,  from 
O.  H.G.  sparvari(l  ao).    Tot sp=-esp-ip 

»«  5  147. 

Eph61ide,s/.afreekle;fromL.ephelidem. 
EphSmere,  adj.  ephemeral ;  from  Gr.  i^n)- 

+  Eph6merides,  sf.  ft.  ephemerides, 
a  journal ;  the  L.  ephemaridea. 

EPI,  sm.  an  ear  (of  corn),  spike;  formerly 
espi,   from  L.   cpicus*  (a  masc.  for 


npica).     For  ns^tsp  —  ip  see  %  147;  for 

E>ICE,  sf.  spice,  pi.  sweetmeats ;  formerly 
espict,  from  L.  species  (used  for  spice  in 
the  Digest,  de  Publicanis  et  sectigalibus ; 
'speoios  pertinentes  ad  vectigal,  dnna- 
monum,  piper  longum.'  For  a\t~esp  —  ep 
see  |  147;  for  e-i  see  §  59.  Spice  is 
a  doublet  of  tspect,  q.  r. — Der.  epicier, 
e/ti«rie.  ipictr. 

pidemie,   sf    an    epidemic;    from    Gr. 
iiiBfj/uoi,  sc.  rocrot. — Der.  ifpidimiqae. 

Bpidemique,  adj.  epidemic.  See  ipidimU. 

Epiderme.sm.  the  epidermis,  cuticle;  from 
L.  epidermis. 

F.PIER,  va.  to  spy;  formerly  espiir.  It.  spiare, 
a  word  of  Germ,  origin,  Engl,  to  spy, 
O.H.G.  speken  (j  ao).  For  sp—tsp**-ep 
see  5  147. 

EPIEU,  sm.  a  boar-spear;    formerly  espUu, 
iginally  espiel,  from  L.  spicfilom.     For 


regular 


For  ap  =  «p  =  e>  see  §  147;  forol-iJsee 
&  119;  for  espiel =espttv  see  &  382. 

Epigrammatique,  adj.  epigrammatic; 
see  (pigrammt. 

Epigramme,   sf.   an    epigram;    from    L. 

Epigraphs,  sf.  an  epigraph;  from  Gr. 
iviypaQt). 

Epilepsia,  sf.  epilepsy;  from  L.  epilepsia. 

Bpileptiqlle,  adj.  epileptic ;  from  L.  epi- 
leptics. 

Epiler,  va.  to  depilate,  strip  off  hair  ;  from 
L.epilare.deriv.ofpilus.— Der.  *f  ifaioire. 

Epilogue,  sm.  an  epilogue ;  from  L.  epilo  - 
gus.— Der.  tpUogua. 

EPINARD,  sir.  spinach,  probably  from  the 
Ar.  ispiadj,  aspanalrk  (5  30) ;  the  word, 
once  introduced  into  France,  was  doubtless 
soon  connected,  thanks  to  its  sound  and  the 
prickles  of  the  plant,  with  spine. 

fiPINE,  sf.  a  thorn ;  formerly  espine,  from  L. 
spina.  For  sp—  esp ^ip  see|  147. — Der. 
iphteax,  ipinodie,  ipimbit,  epintfvinette. 

fEpinette,  sf.  a  spinet;  in  the  16th 
cent.  espinette,  from  It.  spiaetla  (|  15). 

EPINGLE,  1/.  a  pin ;  formerly  tspingU,  from 
L.  spfnula,  properly  a  little  thorn.  For 
regular  contr.  into  spin'la  see  %  51;  for 
nl^nglsee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73;  for  sp- 
esp  —  ip  see  5  147.  Spingle  is  a  doublet 
ofspinule. — Der.  ipingletic,  ipingia. 

EPINOCHE,  sm.  a  stickleback.     See  ipint. 

Epique,  adj.  epic;  from  L.  epiens. 

EpiBOopal,  adj.   episcopal ;  from  L.  epi- 
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,±."'-t'**i  ••■'■  *he  episcopate;  from  L, 

episcopatus.     Its  doublet  is  eveche,  q.  v. 
Episode,  sm.  an  episode  ;  from  Or.  tuna 

6$tov. — Der.  episodique. 
Epispastique,    adj.    (Med.)     epispastic 

from  Or.  iri<nraoTtii6i, 
fePISSER,    va.   to   splice ;   formerly    tspisstr 

word    of    English  -origin,    Engl,    to    split, 

(5   aS).— Der.  ifmoitt,  tpisam. 
EpiBtoIaire,  adj.  epistolary;  from  L.  epi- 

stolaris.     Iti  doublet  is  (pistalier. 
Epitaphe,  if.  an  epitaph;  from  L.  epi 

taphium. 
Epithalame,  sm,  a  marriage-song;   fron 

L.  epithalamium. 
Epitlidte,   sf.   an   epithet;    from    L.  epj- 

thetum,  used  by  Microtias, 
+  Epitome,jm.  an  epitome;  the  L.  epi- 

EPITRE,  sf.  an  epistle,  letter)  formerly 
ipislrt;  originally  tpatte,  from  L.  epla- 
tOla.  For  regular  contr.  into  epiatla  see 
S   51;  for  lmr  lee  §   157;  for  loss  of  s 

Epizootie,  sf.  distemper;  from  Or.  irl 
and  iaiov. — Der.  efiaoofique. 

E>LORE,  adj.  weeping.     See  Usurer. 

EPLOYE,  adj.  spread  (heraldic  term,  used  of 
birds);  from  L.  explicatua.  For  ex  — ei 
^rfsee  5  147;  for  -plioatud = -ployd  see 
player;  for  -atns  —  -i  see  §  aoi.  Eployi 
is  a  doublet  of  txplique. 

EPLUCHER,  va.  to  pick,  examine  closely; 
formerly  isptuchtr,  ispeluehtr.  See  pelucke, 
— Der.  Ipluchigt,  (pluehecoeat,  epiacheat. 
dpluchoiz,  ipluckan. 

EPOINTER,  va.  to  break  the  point  off.     See 

EPOIS,  sib.  branches  (of  boms);  formerly 
espots,  from  O.  H.G.  spa,  a  pointed  piece 
of  wood,  whence  the  pointed  antlers  of  the 
stag  (Sao).  For  sj-«tf-e>  see  §  147; 
fbri-«'t»i  68. 

EPONGE,  sf.  a  sponge;  formerly  apongt, 
from  L.  apongift.  For  tf^esp^ip  tee 
I  147.— Der.  iponga. 

Epopee,  sf.  an  epopee ;  from  Or.  travoita. 

Epoque,  */.  an  epoch ;  from  Or.  k-noxh- 

EPOUSER,  va,  to  espouse,  marry;  formerly 
tsfousir,  originally  espostr.  It.  sposare,  ftom 
'L.  sponsaro  (used  in  the  Digest).  For 
HH"jsee5i63;  forerp-eif—  <!psee§  147; 
foro  =  ousee§86. 

EPOUSSETTE.s/abrush,  little  broom;  O.Fr. 
espoassetf,  from  the  prefix^  —  is,  and pousst, 
tbe  primitive  of  poussiire,  q.  v. — Der. 
efonsHier. 


EPOUVANTER,  va.  to  scare,  frighten ;  for- 
merly tspouvanter,  originally  espavtnlir.  It. 
spaventare,  from  L.  expaveutare  (deriv. 
of  expaventem,  p.  p.  of  expavere).  For 
x  =  j  see  $  1 50;  for  is  =  i  see  \  1 4.8 ; 
a  —  cm  and  *  — a  are  peculiar  changes  which 
hive  taken  place  since  the  word  became 
French. — Der.  ipouvantt  (verbal  subst.), 
epoi/iwnfable,  Spouvaata.iL 

EPOUX,  sm.  a  spouse,  husband ;  from  L. 
Bponana.  For  changes  see  ipoustr. — Det. 
<Spousail]es,  e^ouseur. 

EPREINDRE,  va.  to  press  out,  squeeze  out ; 
from  L.  exprimere.  For  -primers  — 
-preindrt  see  impretndrt.  Epreindri  is  a 
doublet  of  atprimer,  q.v. — Der.  ipreints 
(verbal  mbrtA 

EPRENDRE  (S'),  vpr.  to  become  attached  to, 
enamoured  of.    See  prtndrt. — Der.  fpris. 

EPREUVE,  sf.  a  trial,  proof.     See  iprouvtr. 

EPROUVER,  va.  to  try.  See  pnwver.— Der. 
ipreuve  (verbal  subst.),  e^rowette. 

EPUISER,  va.  to  exhaust.  See  p utter.— Der. 
ip uiwnient,  equitable,  invisible. 

EPURER,  va.  to  purify.  See  pur.— Der. 
(pure  (verbal  subst.),  juration. 

EQU  ARRIR,  va.  to  quarry,  cut  into  an  tavern, 
q.v, — Der.  iSpiomssage,  ijuurrisieur. 

Equatelir,  sm.  the  equator ;  from  L.  ae- 
quatorem  *  (i.  e.  a  circle  dividing  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts). — Der.  equatorial. 

Equatorial,  adj.  equatorial.    See  Squateur. 

Equation,  sf.  an  equation  j  fromL.  aeqna- 

EQUERRE,  sf.  a  square  (instrument);  for- 
merly esquem.  originally  isquarrt,  verbal 
subst.  of  a  type  esquarrtrtr*,  answering  to 
L.  exquadrare  +,  whence  iquerrt  signifies* 
the  instrument  which  enables  us  to  draw 
right  angles.  Equtrre  is  a  doublet  of 
square,  iscadn,  q.v.  Exquadrare  *  pro- 
duces esjuorrer*  by  ox=es,  see  \  150; 
by  is-i,  sec  §147;  by  dr- rr,  see  $168; 
and  by  a—*  see  $  54,  4. — Der.  (quarra 
(formerly  esquarrir,  from  isjuarrt,  O.  Fr. 
of  (Quarrt), 

Equestre,  adj.  equestrian ;  from  L.  eqnet- 


Equidistant,   adj.   equidistant;    from  L. 
Equilateral,  adj.  equilateral ;  from  L.  ae- 

Equlllbre 

librium, 

EoTjinos 


sm.  equilibrium;  ftom  L.  aeq 
— Der.  4qirilibrtt. 
i,  sm.  the  equinox ;  from  L.  : 

EQtJIPER,  va.   to  equip,  tit 


ip). 
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purrey  (generally).  Equiptr,  O. Fr.  ts- 
quipcr,  to  rig  1  ship,  is  from  Goth,  skip 
(5  IO).  For  so,  =  «j  =  iq  see  §  147 — Da. 
£q*'p*  (verbal  subst.),  ^uipage,  tqvip&t, 
tqidptaieBt. 

Equipollent,  adj.  equivalent;  m.  an 

equivalent;    Irani    L.    equipollBntem. — 
Der.  Squipallencc. 
Equitation,    sf.    horsemanship;    from    L. 

!fiquit<S,  j/.  equity;  from  I,,  aeqnitatcm. — 
Dm.  ^jsufable. 

Equivalent,  adj.  equivalent ;  im.  an  equi- 
valent;   from  L.  aequivalentem. — Dcr. 

Equivaloir,  vn.  to  be  equivalent ;  from 
L.  aequivalere.     See  valoir. 

Equivoque,  adj.  equivocal ;  sf.  an  equivo- 
cation; from  L.  aequivocus. — Dei.  iqui- 
napm. 

ERABLE,  sm.  the  maple;  Formerly  irabrt, 
irarbrt,  from  L.  acer  and  arbor.  For 
acer  =  bo't  <ee  §  5  a ;  for  or  =  r  see  benir ; 
for  a —  >  see  $  54, 4.  See  5  17a.  Erabrt  be- 
comes <irai/«  by  changing  r  into  1,  see  5  155. 

ERAFLER,  wi.  to  graze.  See  rafie.— Der. 
era/lure. 

ERAILLER,  tffl.  to  fray,  ftet;  O.Fr.  «r- 
raaillrr,  tirailltr.  Origin  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably connected  with  rallum*,  ■  scraper, 
through  a  lost  errallare  '  for  exradieu- 
lave*. — Dec.  eroiflement,  6ra3httt. 

Ere,  1/  an  en;  from  L.  aera. 

Erection,  sf.  an  erection,  raising;  from  L. 

ERE1NTER.  va.  to  break  the  back  of,  tire 
out.  0.  Ft,  tsrener.  In  several  patois  also 
the  I  it  missing,  as  it  should  be ;  that  letter 
has  no  etymological  origin  in  this  word. 
From  i  for  es  (§  147),  and  riin,  q.  v. 

EreBJpele,  in.  erysipelas.    See  irysipHt. 

ERGOT,  sm.  spur  (of  a  bird).  Origin  un- 
known.— Dei.  ergote. 

Ergoter,  vn.  to  quibble,  weary  with  syllo- 
gisms; der.  from  L.  ergo,  sign  of  the 
conclusion  in  syllogism. — Der.  ergaleai. 

Eriger,  va.  to  erect ;  from  L.  erigere. 

ERMITE.  mi.  a  hermit?  from  L.  e-rSmlt*. 
For  lots  of  6  see  5  5a. — Der.  ermitagc. 

Erosion,  sf.  erosion;  from  L.  eroiionem. 

Erotiqua,  adj.  erotic ;  from  L.  eroticus. 

tErrata,  sm.  pi.  errata;  a  Lat.  word. 

Erratique,  arfj.  erratic;  from  L.  er rat icus. 

ERRE,  sf.  manner,  way ;  O.  Fr.  are,  aire,  from 
L.  Iter;  for  tr-rr  see  $  168.  The 
word  is  only  used  in  the  phrases  '  alter 
grand'erre,' '  slier  belle  erre.' 


ERREMENTS.  sm.  pi.  track,  way,  manner; 
from  O.  Fr.  irrer,  to  travel,  which  remain! 
in  verbal  subit.  erre,  and  in  the  knightlv 
word  errant.  Errtr,  Prov.  edrar,  is  from 
L.  iterare*  (to  travel,  from  itor),  contrd. 
regularly  into  it  rare,  see  5  5a.  For  tr= 
rr  see  §  168;  fori-esee  •  7a. 

ERREUR,  sf.  an  error,  wandering ;  from  L. 
errornm.    For  -orem  -  •eur  see  §  317. 

Erronti, adj. erroneous j  fromL.erroneus. 

Eructation,  sf.  eructation,  belching ;  from 

Erudit,  adj.  erudite;  from  L.  erudites. 


Eragineux,  adj.  (Med.)  erugmous ;  from 
L.  aeruginosus, 

Eryslpele,  sm.  (Med.)  erysipelas ;  from  L. 
erysipelas. 

ES,  prep,  in  the,  a  contr.  of  en  Its  (tils,  then 
ons,  whence  es,  by  regular  reduction  of  as 
to  s,  see  5  163).  Es  («n  Its)  has  left  some 
few  traces  in  the  language,  as  in  the  phrases 
mailrt  is  aril,  docleur  is  sciences,  is  mains, 
Saint-Pitrre  is  liens,  etc 

ESCABEAU,  sm.  a  stool ;  from  L.  •oabellum. 
For  so— bc  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  78;  for 
eQnm— sou  see  5  304.  Its  doublet  is 
tseabtUt. 

fEscadre,  sf.  a  squadron;  introd.  from 
It.  sjuadra  ({  as).     Its  doublet  is  iquerre, 

t  Escadron.  sm.  a  squadron  (of cavalry); 
introd.   in  16th  cent,   from   It-  squadrons 

«  n)- 

t  Escalade,  s/.escilade,  scaling  (of  walls); 

introd.  in  1 6th  cent,  from  It.  scalala  (§  25). 

—Der.  tscalada. 
+  Esoa,le.  sf.  putting  in  (naval);  from  It. 

scala  (5  35).    Its  doublet  is  ichtllt,  q.v. 
+  Eacalior,  sm.  a  sta" 
■      (5  a4),  which  fro 


a  Prov. 


v.of  s< 


Its  a, 


tEHcamOter.vo.  to  juggle;  from  Sp.fsca- 
matar{%  16). — Der.  eteomorage,  Meamo'eur. 

tE scamper,  vn. to  scamper  off, decamp; 
from  It.  seampart  (§  15),  whence  the 
phrase  prendre  la  poudre  (fescampette. 

+  Eaoapado,  <f  an  escapade,  frolic;  from 
It.  uappala  (§  35).  Its  doublet  is  ichappi. 

ESCARBOT,  sm.  a  stag-horn  beetle :  dim.  or 
a  type  escort**,  answering  to  L.  scara- 
baeus.  Soarabaeua  ii  contrd.  to  soar*- 
baeus  (see  J  5a),  whence  escarbol.  For 
ao  =  ssc  see  Hist.  Grim.  p.  78;  and  for 
addition  of  or  see  |  a8l. 

ESCARBOUCLE,    sf.  a  carbuncle;  from  L. 
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oarbunouluj,  with  prosthesis  of  a.     Car- 

btincrulua  loses  its  ft,  see  £  51.   Forno- 

c  ice  §  163;    for  1-11  tee   5  07.     For 

prosthesis  of  es  tee  espirer.    See  also  §  179. 

Escarboucle  is  a  doublet  of  carbaude. 
ESCARCELLE,  sf.  a  great  purse.  See  icharpt, 

of  which  word  it  ii  a  dim.,  the  full  form 

being  escarpe-ctlle,  whence  escarctUt. 
ESCARGOT,  sib.  an  edible  snail ;  originally  It- 

eargcl.  from  the  root  cargol,  answering  to  Sp. 

caracd  and  It.  earagollo.    Origin  unfoowo. 
tEscarmonehe,  sf.  a  skirmish;  from 

Ix.scaramuccia^  ■£. 
+Esoarpe,s/.  a  scarp, escarpment;  from  It 

scarpa(§i$).  Itisadoublet  oldtharpt,  q.v. 

— Der.  esiwfer,  «carjmient,  conrrwearpe. 
ESCARPIN,    in.    a   pump    (shot);    O.   Fr. 

tukapin.     The  derit 


lher 


0  be  a  l6tb-cc 


sanfff-so. 


erpola 


icAar/,  and  the  Low  Lit.  ■oarpua*,   are 

excluded. 
fEscarpolette,  s/.  a  swing;   from  It. 

Marpolata{i  95), 
EBoient.sm. knowledge;  fromL.  scientem. 

For  ao  =  es  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  78. 
ESCLANDRE,  an.  a  scandal;  from  L.  floan- 

dalum.     Sc&nd&lum,    regularly    contrd. 

8«  5  50>  becomes  scandium,  whence 
.Fr.  tscandl*.  For  »o  =  «t;  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  78;  then  isclandrt  by  interca- 
lation of  I,  which  it  uncommon  ;  and  by 
dl-dr,  see  §  157.  Esclandre  is  a  doublet 
of  scandale,  q.  v. 

ESCLAVE.sns.aslave;  in  10th  cent,  solavus, 
in  olh  cent,  slssvus,  a  word  which  rightly 
means  1  Slavonian,  and  was  originally  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Slavonian  prisoners  of 
Charles  tbe  Great,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  After  the  loth  cent,  the  word 
aolavus  takes  the  general  sense  of  slave, 
without  distinction  of  nationality.  For  sol 
■xsd  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  78.  Exclave  is  a 
doublet  of  slave.— Der.  esciovage. 

Eaaobarder,  *».  to  shuffle;  of  hist,  origin 
(5  33).  meaning  to  rue  Escobar's  reticence. 
Escobar  wis  a  Spanish  Jesuit  casuist  im- 
mortalised by  Pascal  in  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters.— Der.  tscobardirit. 

ESCOGRIFFE,   am.   a   sharper.     Origin   un- 

■i'l'lseompter,  ™.  to  discount  ;  from  It. 
scontare   (§    35). — Der.    tscomptt    (verbal 


ESCOURGEON,  t 


fEaoorte,  </.  an  escort;  from  It.  seorta 

(S  35). — Der.  Mcorter. 
tEueouade,  sf.   a  squad.      ifith   cent. 

ttcouadrt  and  icouadre,  from  It.  squadra 

(§   35).     It  is  a  doublet  of  tscadre     and 

iqutrre,  q.  v. 
ESCOURGEE,  sf.  a  scourge;   from  L.  «x- 

aorrigiata*.        Kioorrigiftta,      contrd. 

regularly  (see  }  5a),  becomes  tscaurgit. 

For  K-f)  see  ajemltr;  for  o-o»  see  §  86  ; 

for  -atn,--d*  see  5  »ol. 

r  barley.     Origin 

ESCOUSSE,  sf.  a  run  (before  leaping);  from 
L.  exevuma*.  For  x— 9  see  ajonUr  ;  for 
u-=ok  see  §  97. — Der.  tacousst. 

tEsorimor,  vn.  10  fence;  from  It.  ■stair- 
mare  (5  15).  A  word  of  Germ,  origin,  O. 
H.  O.  si;™.— Der.  escrime  (verbal  subst.). 

■fEtJcroc,  sm.  a  swindler;  from  It.  terocco 
(S  aS)p  which  from  Germ,  schvrlu. — Der. 
escroq uer,  (scrojrueur,  sscroonerie. 

ESP  ACE,  sm.  a  space;  from  L.  apatium. 
For  sjf^esp  see  5  147;  for  ti  —  e  see 
agencer. — Der.  espaeex,  tspaciraeat. 

+  Espadon,  ins.  a  sword,  sword-fish;  from 
It.  spado,,  {5  aB), 

fEspagnolette,  sf,  baize;  introd.  in 
' »5)- 

properly 

used  of  the  fruit-trees  trained  on  a  wall  ; 
from  It.  spalliere  (|  aS). 

ESPECE,  sf.  a  kind  ;  from  L.  epealea.  For 
tp^esp  see  §  147  and  espirer.  Espiee  a 
a  doublet  of  ipict,  q.  v. 

ESPERER,  vn.  to  hope;  from  L.  aperars. 
To  the  initial  sounds  so  (scribere),  sm 
(smaragdus),  ap  (apaxwre),  at  (status), 
which  were  hard  to  pronounce,  the  Roman 
people  early  prefixed  the  letter  i  to  divide 
'  "     '">  promui  '  "' 


for   s 


}  for 


u,  istabitis  for  srabilis,  isroa- 
ragd'usfor  smaragdus.  This  1  soon  be- 
came a  (see  §  71),  and  in  tbe  5th  cent. 
we  find  in  Christian  inscriptions  the  forms 
estatua,  espatium;  m  Meror.  Diplomas 
eipeciem,  ospcrars,  estudium.  This 
change  of  BQ  into  esc,  sm  into  am,  sp  into 

words  as  spatinm,  espial.  Since  the  16th 
cent,  many  of  these  words  have  been  again 
modified  by  loss  of  the  I,  see  §  147,  and  the 
suppression  is  marked  by  the  acute  accent 

on  the  initial  e,  as  in  statum,  elal.     Even 


ESP&QLB — BSTIMA  TION. 


farther,  a  false  a 
filing  of  .  before 


oids  ? 


i    esearbouclt,    etc. — Der.    isf 
met,  diwspdrir. 

Espidgle.  adj.  frolicsome ;  of  hilt,  origin, 
133.    EspiigU  it  a  word  of  the  l6ih  cei    . 
it  which  time  a  very  popular  German  tale 
[Evlaupiigi!)  was  translated  andintrodt 
into    Ft.    under   the  title   of  'L'Hist 
joyeuse  de  Till  Ulespiegle.'     In  this  s 
the  hero  performs  a  number  of  wagg< 
and  tricks.     This  'Hiitoire  de  Tiel  I 
piegle,'   or,    as    it   was   written,    '  Hist 
de  l'Espicgle,'  toon  became  popular,  and  the 
word  tspiegli  came  to  be  used  of  a  tricky, 
mischievous    spirit.      For  such  change*  of 
sense  see  %  IJ.— Der.  espieglme. 

tWspion,  sm.  a  spy  ;  from  It.  spina  (§  15). 
—Der.  tipiotmei,  espionnage. 

tEipla.na.de.  sf.  an  esplanade.  In 
t/limtiigattplanade,feomlt.iplanaia{%  35). 

ESP01R,  sin.  bope;  from  L,  uperes,  a  word 
found  in  Eoniua,  For  sp  =  tsp  see  apirer 
and  §  147  ;  for  e  — 01  see  5  D1- 

jEspontoa,  tin.  aspontoonj  from  It. 
tpontane  (§  35). 

ESPRIT,  sm.  spirit ;  from  L.  ■pixitul,  by 
displacing  the  Lat.  accent  (apirftua  for 
epiritua)  and  by  ap  —  eip,  see  5  147:  for 
loss  of  atonic  i    see    §   52.     Esprit   is  a 

ESQUIF,  sm.  a  skiff;  from  O.H.G.  sMf 
(§  ao).     Fors*  =  esj  see  ispinr. 

ESQUILLE.  sf.  a  splinter;  from  L.  sohidu- 
1m*,  dim.  of  aohidiae,  splinters  of  wood, 
by  the  regular  contr.  (see  5  fit)  into  schid'- 
lae.  For  61  =  11  see  5  168  ■  for  Boh-st 
=  «s7  see  ispinr  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  63. 

+  E Equina. note,  sf  the  quinsey.  16th 
cent,  tqumandt,  from  It.  ichinamia  (5  35). 

tEsquisse,  =/  a  sketch;  from  It  schizzo 
(5  Ml.— Der.  .s^isser. 

ESQUIVER,  va.  to  evade  (a  blow),  avoid ; 
from  O.H.G.  itmhm  (§  30). 

ESSAI,  «ti.  a  trial ;  from  L.  exagium,  weigh- 
ing, a  trial  of  exact  weight.  For  i=-a  see 
{   150;   for  loss  of  g  see  f    133. — Der. 


;    from 


to  grub  Dp ;  from  L. 
sajritare*,  a  frequent.,  der.  from 
aaritum,  p.  p.  of  ax-aarrire.  Exsi 
tire  becomes  tssarttr  by  regular   fall    of 


MS>;  by  xa-sj,  s( 
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50.— Der. 


ESSAYER.  1 


essay.     See  tssai, 
snot)  from  L.  essentia. 

Easentiel,  adj.  essential ;  from  L.  esienti- 
alis*  (in  Isidore  of  Seville). 

ESSIEU,  sm.  an  axle-tree ;  in  Amyot  ahsuu, 
in  Montaigne  aixieu,  from  L,  azloulua. 
For  m-ai-t  see  %  54;  for  x=ss  see 
S  150;  for  -tenia*  • -u«  see  ipieu. 

ESSOR,  sm.  flight  (of  birds).     See  essortr. 

E5SORER,  va.  to  dry  linen  by  hanging  it  oat 
in  the  air;  thence  to  dry  a  falcon  after  it 
had  been  wetted  in  hawking;  from  L. 
exaurare*,  deriv.of  aura.  Forx  =  sssee 
i  150 ;  for  an.— o  see  {  106.  Essortr  in 
O.  Fr.  meant  to  balance  in  air,  soar,  whence 
verbal  subst.  assor. 

ESSORILLER,  vs.  to  crop  ears  (of  dogs)  ; 
from  L.  exauriraiars  *,  der.  from  auri- 
cula. For  regular  contr.  of  eiauriou- 
Iftre  into  axauriolare  see  §  53;  for 
x— 15  see  §  150;  for  aU=o  see  §  106; 
for  0l=i7  see  5  119. 

ESSOUFFLER,  va.  to  put  ont  of  breath.  See 
sovfiUr. 

ESSUYER,  va.  to  wipe,  wipe  away,  to  ex- 


$  139.— Der. 


:e  §  150  ;  for  loss  of  m 


n(ve: 


"0 


at,  Engl,  mt  (S  ao). 
tEatacade,   sf,   a    stockade;    from   It. 

sUcca/a  fj  35). 
tEstafette,   sf.   an    express;    from    It. 

.tqf.ua  «  as)- 
fEstafier,  sm.  a  tall  footman;   from  It. 

-      ""  art. 

gash;     from    It. 
ttajfuata  ($  35). 
ESTAME^/.worsted;  ft.L  .stamen;  see  etamint . 
E stammer.,  sm.  a  smoking-room.     Origin 

f  Eatampe,  sf.  a  print,  stamp;  from  It. 

slampa  (J  1$.— Der.  etfamjliile. 
fEstampor,  va.  to  print,  sump;  from 

It.  stampar,  (j  35).     , 
t  Estampille,  sf.  1  stamp.     A  dim.  of 

eslampt,  q.  v. 
ESTER,  tm.(Legal)  to  appear  (in  court);  from 

L.atare.  For  at  =  «<  lee  «#(>«- add  §147. 
Bstlietique,  adj.  ttithetic;   from  Gr.  al- 


ESTIMER — &TAPE. 


■4  (verbal  11 


at),  • 


ESTOC,  sm.   (I)  a  Mick,  (a)  a  sword.     It 

sioeco,  from  Germ,  star.*  (5  ao).     For  ji  = 

est  see  espirer  and  J  147. 
fEstocade,  s/.a  itockade;  from  It.  »(0e- 

eata  H  »S). 
ESTOMAC.  im.  a  stomach ;  from  L.  stoma- 

ctaus.     For  at— «<  see  espirer  and  §  147. 
fiiBtOmpe,  «/.   a   (tump;    from    Germ. 

cfMttfU  a»J. 

triHtrade,  1/.  a  route;  from  It.  irnufa 
(i  J?)'  whence  the  phrase  oatfrf  Testrads. 
Its  doublet  is  rsfrt*. 

fEa trade,  s/.  a  platform ;  from  It.  strata 
«  a8). 

ESTRAGON,  s?n.  (Bot.)  tan-agon:  from  Ai. 
■tarihoua  (j  30),  which  may  possibly  have 
come  from  the  Gr.  Spousal.    See  alio  %  171. 

t  EBtramaoon,  sm.  a  two-edged  sword; 
fmmltWra™™.^^). 

■j-Estrapade,  s/  a  strappado;  from  It. 
strafpataa  »})• 

-fEstropier,  wj.  to  cripple,  maim;  from 
It.  stroppiart  (j  15). 

Estuaire,  s»i.  an  estuary;  from  L.  aestu- 
arinm.    Its  doublet  it  O.Fr.  Mir. 

ESTURGEON,  an.  a  sturgeon.  Sp.  ssturion, 
medieval  Lit.  Hturionom.  Btiirio  is  de- 
rived from  O.  H.  G.  sriirio  (§  ao).  For  at  = 
*SFIee$I47;  for  io=ja—geo  set  akriger. 

ET,  eon;,  and ;  from  L.  et. 

STABLE,  if.  a  liable ;  formerly  eslable,  from 
L.  atabulum.  For  loss  of  il  see  J  51  ;  for 
at  =  es/  =  d(  see  espirer  and  5  [47. 

ETABLIR,  va.  to  establish  :  formerly  sstaHir. 
fromL.atabilire.  StftbMre, contrd, regu- 
larly (see  &  5  a)  into  atob'lire,  becomes  ita- 
blir.  Forat— est— it  see  espirer  mi  §  147. 
— Der.  itahli  (verbal  subst.),  ^/aeJissement. 

ETAGE,  on.  a  story  (of  a  house)  ;  formerly 
titags,  Ftov.  sslalgt,  from  L.  Htatioum  * 
(properly  a  place  where  one  establishes 
oneself),  deriv.  of  status.  Statanum  in- 
dicates the  state  or  order  of  the  rooms  of  a 
house.  For  -atloum  —  age  see  §  148;  for 
St  =  est  =  et  see  espirer  and  5  147.  Stage 
is  a  doublet  of  stage,   q.  T. — Der.  itaget. 

ETAI.sm,  a  stay,  support;  formerly  sstay,  word 
of  Germ,  origin,  Flem.  statyt  ( j  ao). — Der. 
*ayer. 

ETAIM,  sm,  fine  carded  wool ;  formerly 
estium,  from  L.  stamen.  For -amen  — -aim 
see  I  aa6;  for  st  =  «(=<?<  see  espirer  and 


ETAIN,  sin.tin, pewter;  formerly tcttn.  It. 
stagno,  from  L.  stagnant  (a  supposed  form  of 
■ttuanmn  *).  For  at— «t  —  it  ice  tspirer 
and  I  147;  for  gn-in  see  5  131— Der. 

ttamex  (from  Aain,  like  venimeux  from 
swi«,  see  §  .63). 

ETAL,  sbs.  a  stall,  butcher  s  shop  ;  formerly 
islal.  It.  stullo,  word  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.  H.G.  Hal,  Engl,  atoll  (5  10).  Sial  is 
a  doublet  of  sialic,  q.  v. — Der.  dialer, 
ditala  (to  gather  up  one's  goods  and  be 
gone). 

ETALER,  va.  to  expose  for  tale.  See  ■bo!. 
— Der.  An/age,  Aolatriite, 

ETALON,  sm.  a  stallion;  formerly  atalon. 
It.  Stallone  (a  horse  kept  in  the  stall,  and 
not  worked).  It.  Italians  is  derived  from 
L.  stalls,  * ;  similarly  the  Fr.  ettalon  it  from 
medieval  L.  stallum  *.  For  st  =  est  —  it  see 
espirer  and  |  147  ;  for  addition  of  snffijc  on 
seeja>31.  BtaOumis  Q.H.G.  stall  (|  30). 
The  certainty  of  this  etymology  is  proved 
by  the  Germanic  Laws,  in  which  we  find 
'  equui  ad  stall  o.  pi,'  for  a  stallion.  The 
Lei  Wisigothorom,  viii.  4,  has  '  qui  alie- 
num  animal  ant  qnemcumque  quadrnpedem 
qui  ad  stallum  servatur,  castraverit.' 

ETALON,  sm.  a  standard  (measure) ;  for. 
merly  ettalon,  in  Low  Lat.  Ktullonem*. 
from  O.H.G.  slihil,  a  stick  (measure) 
(5   10).     For  tt-eU— it  see  espirer  and 

ETAMER,  va.  to  tin.  See  itain. — Der. 
damage,  itamtxa. 

1JTAMINE,  sf.  Btamln,  bolting-cloth  ;  for- 
merly  estamini,  from  atoms,  q.  v.,  which 

1  from  L.  stamen.  For  at  =  est  —  el  see 
esptrtr  and  $  147. 

ETAMINE,  sf.  a  stamen :  from  L.  stamina. 
For  at  =  est  ^it  sec  espirer  and  j  147. 

ftTANCHER,  on.  to  stanch.    Origin  unknown. 

ET  AN  CON,  sm.  a  stanchion;  formerly 
ntaHfon,  from  0.  Fr.  Eiiar.ee,  which  from 
L.Btantta*(that  which  stands  upright).  For 
wb  —  est^it  see  espirer  and  §  147;  for  -tia 
—  -m  see  agtnetr  and  {  344, — Der.  eta*- 

ETANG,  in.  a  pond,  pool.  O.Fr.  sitting, 
from  L.  atagnnm.  For  at— of— et  see 
espirer  and  §  147;  for  gn— »f.  as  in 
pugnui,  poiltr,  etc,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  77. 

ETAPE,  if.  rations,  halting-place;  formerly 
tstaple,  -t  a  warehouse  full  of  necessaries  of 
life  (so  used  even  by  Montesquieu),  then 
specially  a  depot  of  food  for  troops  on 
march;  and  lastly  the  place  whete  troops 
halt.    Staple,  in  medieval  Lat.  stapula*.  ii 


STA  t—Stourdir. 
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of  Germ,  origin,  Flem.  tape},  Engl,  staple 
(5io),  StaplUa,  regularly  contrd.  <§  51) 
bio  atapla,  becomes  cttnple,  then  esiapt, 
Hope.  For  rt-esr-e';  see  ispdrir  and 
j  147 ;  for  lost  of  /  see  oMe  and  J  1 58. 

ETAT,  jhj.  state,  condition ;  formerly  ei«u, 
from  L.  status.  For  mt  —  al^-il  see 
(if  er<r  and  5  1 47. 

6TAU,  on.  a  vice ;  formerly  ttfim,  from 
Germ,  sfoc£,  in  the  Germ,  compd.  schraub- 
smelt  (|  ao).  For  st—est  =  4t  see  ir^nr 
and  §  147. 

ETAYER,  va.  to  stay,  shore  up.  See  eta'.— 
Der.  eViysment. 

iTE,  p.p.  v.subsl.  been.     See  grrs. 

£TE,  .™.  siimmer;  formerly  «rf,  from  L. 
aBBtatem.  For  ae— e  see  $  103;  for 
-Btem  =  -rfsee5  330;  forlossof  isee{  147. 

6TEINDRE,  co.  to  extinguish ;  formerly 
atandre,  from  L.  exBtunguere.  Bi- 
Btinguere  becomes  exstingere,  then  ox.- 
ating're  (see  §  51),  whence  exrtin.'re; 
whence  esteindre  by  intercalation  of  d  (see 
Hist.  Oram.  p.  73),  lastly  iteindre  by  loss  of 
I  (see  5  147).— Der.  eirignoir. 

ETENDARD,  sm.  a  standard,  flag;  der. 
with  suffix  -ard  ({j  196)  from  Germanic 
stand  (§  20).     For  y  =  s.«  =  er  see  §  147. 

STENDRE,  us.  to  extend,  stretch  forth; 
formerly  estendri,  from  L.  eitendero.  For 
ox  —  a  see  §  150;  for  «— d  see  §  14 J;  for 
tenders  ■=  ttndre  see  ttttdrt. — Der.  etendae 
(partie.  subst). 

iGternel,  ad;,  eternal ;  from  L.  ieternalis. 

Eternity,  sf.  eternity;   from  L.  aetorni- 

ETERNUER,  nil.  to  sneeze ;  formerly  esrmi- 
sir,  from  L.  oternutare.  For  loss  of 
medial  t  see  -j  117;  for  art  —  est  —  it  see 
espirer  and  §  147. — Der.  dterswmant. 

ETEUF,  sm.  a  tennis-ball;  from  Low  L. 
stoffus*;  a  Germ,  word,  staff  (§  30). 
For  nt  =  est  =  it  see  espirer  and  §  147. 

ETEULE,  s/.  stubble  ;  formerly  tsfeuh.  origi- 
nally eslvbU,  from  L,  stipvila.  Btipula, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  §  51)  into  stip'la, 
becomes  eatable.  For  at— esr— d*  see  es- 
fifrw  and  {  147;  for  p  — 0  see  §  in. 
Etluble,  by  changing  hi  into  u/  (see  owone 
and  afouette),  becomes  asrufe,  whence  esttule 
Dy  changing  u  into  eii  (see  beugler),  tbeu 
efeuJf  by  loss  of  s  (see  $  147).  Aenfe  is  a 
doublet  o!  stipule,  q.  V. 

Ether,  sir.  the  tether;  from  L.  aether.— 
Der.  dMA-e. 

fitMqUe,  adj.  ethical;  from  L.  ethica. 

Ethnicrue,  adj.  ethnical ;  from  L.  ethniens. 


Ethnoffraphie,  i/.  ettiuorjraphy;  from  Gr. 
tSyot  and  -/patent, — Der.  srAnograpiique, 
ethnographe. 

ET1AGE,  sm.  low  water;  from  L.  aostivati- 
<mm*,  properly  snmmer  (Le.  low)  level  of 
waters.  For  as  — e  see  J  103  ;  for  loss  of 
■  see  I  147  ;  for  loss  of  medial  v  see  §  141 ; 
for  -aticum  =  -Q£e  see  §  348. 

ETINCELLE,  sf.  a  spark ;  formerly  estinceUe. 
It.  scintilla,  from  L.  scintilla,  by  trans- 
position of  scantma  into  atineiUa*  (see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  77),  whence  itiacelle.  For 
i-ssee  5  73;  for  rt«*s(W<  see  espirer 
and  §  147.  See  also  $  17*. — Der.  itincelu 
(whose  doublet  is  scintiller,  q.  v.). 

ETIOLF.R,  va.  to  emaciate ;  from  L.  atipu- 
tieule.     Its  doublet  is  sHpuler,  q.v. 


ETIQUETTE,  sf.  a  label,  originally  a  ticket 
or  label  fastened  to  a  little  stick  or  skewer. 
A  diminutive  of  Germanic  origin,  from 
Germ,  sttchtn  (J  30),   It.  steceato.—Da. 

ETOFFE,  sf.    stuff,  cloth;    formerly  estoffe. 

It.  stqffd,  from  Germ,  ttoff  ($    37).     For 

loss  of  s  see  5  147.— Der.  ttoffa. 
ETOII.E,  if.  a  star ;  formerly  istoile,  from  L. 

Btella.     Fore  =  01  see  §  65;  for  Bt-est 

=  &  see  espirer  and  $  147. 
STOLE,  sf.  a  stole  ;  formerly  estolt,  from  L. 

stola.     For  at  =  rsl  =  ^(  see  espirer  and 
*  S  '47- 
ETONNER,  va.  to  astonish;  formerly  estan- 

ner,  from  L.  extonare*,  compd.  of  ex  and 

radical  tonare,  teen  in  at-tonare.      For 
S  150;  for  «=d  see  J   147. 


ETOUFFER,  va.  to  stifle;  formerly  eslouffer. 
Origin  uncertain :  probably  a  compd.  of  ex 
and  a  lost  (OK_^tT*  deriv.oi  Gr.T&*o«,aword 
which  remains  imProv.  tauffe,  and  Sp.  tufa. 
Slauffer  is  then  rightly  'to  stifle  in  vapour.' 
—Der.  itoujfU  (panic,  subst.),  itouffement, 
erosaybir. 

ETOUPE,  sf.  tow ;  fbrmerty  tstoupe,  from  L. 
atuppa.  For  Bt-=est—it  see  espirer  and 
5  t47;  for  u-ob  see  $  90;  for  pp-« 
see  chape.     Etoupe  is  a  doublet  of  ileuf. 

ETOURDIR,  va.  to  din,  deafen ;  formerly 
eslourdir.  It.  stordire,  from  L.  extorpi- 
dlze,    to    make    torpid.      Bxtorpidiro, 


&TOURNEA  U—STROIT. 


Stranger, 


regularly  contid.  (see  %  51)  into  oitorp' 
dire,  becomes  extordire  (foe  pd  — d  lee 
S  168),  whence  tstourdir  (for  o  =  ou  tee 
{  86;  for  x-s  see  I  150),  lastly 
(laurdir  (for  lost  of  j  sec  5  147). — Der. 
Aour.fi,  erourcfissement,  Armr Jerie. 
ETOURNEAU,  ibj.  a  Marling;  formerly  es- 
tcurnd,  from  L.  atumellua,  dim,  of 
aturnua.  For  at  =  n<  =  it  see  tspirtr  and 
5  147;  for  u-oh  see  5  97;  for  -ellua- 

ETRANGE,  aa;.  strange;  formerly  tstrtmgt, 
from  L,  oxtranoua.  Fori— j  tee  §  150 
for  a  —  i  see  §  147;  for  -ena^-gf  tee 
r  "4a. — Der.  itrangtU,  itrangtzaatt.- 

-J\  grange,  sm.  a  stranger; 
gtr,  It.  strmiirt,  from  L. 
',  der.  from  extraneus. 
rtraniaiT.ua  tee 
agtnctr;  for  ia  — j*  see  abriger;  for  other 
changes  see  itratigt. — Der.  efronjttte. 

ETRANGLER,  va.  to  strangle,  throttle; 
formerly  tstrangler,  from  L.  atrangOiare. 
For  loss  of  tt  tee  $  54;  for  at-(s/-**ee 
tspirtr  and  |  147. — Der.  itranglcmaiX, 

ETRE,  b.  Mil/,  to  be.  The  Lai.  esse  being 
defective  borrowed  six  tenses  (fui,  fueram, 
foero,  fuerim,  fniisem,  forem)  from 
unused  fuere.  The  Fr.  itrt  is  composed 
of  three  verbs  r  (1)  fuo,  whence  pret.>s 
(fui),  and  tnbj.  fiast  (fuistem);  (a) 
stare,  whence  the  p.p.  iti,  O.  Fr.  ttti 
(ttatut);  (3)  esse,  whence  all  other 
tenses,  and  specially  the  inf,  pres.  itrt, 
O.  Fr.  tstrt. 

To  such  defective  verbs  as  velle,  posse, 
offer  e,  infer  re.  ease,  too  short  to  provide 
the  usual  infinitives,  the  vulgar  Lai,  added 
1  termination  re,  and  thut  assimilated 
them  faltely  to  verbs  of  the  teeond  con- 
Thus  in  the  6th  cent,  we  may 


ETRECIR,  • 


Mer. 


offerr 


mferre 


■-,  offertere  for 


EsaSre  wat  regularly  contid.  (tee  $  51) 
into  eas're;  sr  became  sir  (see  accroitrt); 
whence  tstrt,  now  itrt ;  for  lost  of  »  tee 
I  147.  This  etymology  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  form  the  verb  takes  in  the 
other  Romance  languages,  as  It.  tssire,  Sp, 
tr,  Port,  ter,  Prov.  tsstr.  If  any  doubt 
whether  easere  ever  existed  we  may  reply 
by  producing  documentary  proofs.  In 
Griiter's  Collection  of  Roman  Inscriptions 
may  be  read  the  following  epitaph  found  in 
Rome  in  a  7th-cent.  church, '  Cod  estit  fui 


fui :  et  quod  sum,  eaaet  habetis.'  In  a 
series  of  Carolingian  Diplomas  we  have, 
a.d.  820,'quod  easere  debuiisent';  a.  d. 
811,  'eaiere  debeneficio';  A.D.836,  'quod 
de  iita  ecclesia 


Tha  t 

.mpdt.  of  o 


),  such  as  acLoaae, 


a  chartulary 
'  quam  ingenuut  adeanere.'  Farther 
proof  it  unnecessary.  No  one  now  be- 
lieves that  itrt  is  from  L.  stare.  How 
could  at&re  (accented  on  the  tt)  have 
'  could  (tare 


produce     the 


foro 


t.  sir? 

Lastly,  we  know  exactly  that  atare  has 
given  tt  the  Fr.  tutr,  which  still  remaint  in 
the  phrase  tiler  mjustici  ('sure  injustitia'). 


See  itroit. — Der. 


TRElNDRE,  va,  to  bind,  tie  up;  formerly 
estrtindrt,  from  L.  atrlngero.  For  at  — 
tit  —  it  see  apirtrtxii  g  147;  for  -ingaro 
=  -tindrt  see  astrtindrt. —  Der.  Ariiste 
(verbal  subst.). 
ETRENNB,  s/.  first  tale,  pi.  a  New  Year")  Gift ; 
formerly  tstramt,  from  L.  atreiut.  For 
st  =  at  — it  see  tspirtr  and  $    147. — Der. 

fiTKIER,  'cm.  a  ifirnip,  properly  a  leathern 
ttrap ;  formerly  tstritr,  contr.  of  «sfri(t.)iw. 
Th  is  form  with  v  rem  a  i  ns  in  itriviere,  formerly 

ttlrif,  which  it  of  Genu,  origin,  from  Germ. 
urippe.i  leathern  strap  (§  ao).  For  if  — 
tst  =  it  see  tspirtr  and  j  147  ;  for  loss  of  v 

ETRILLE,  sf.  a  curry-comb ;  formerly 
tstrillt,  from  L.  atrigilia.  StrfgUia, 
regularly  contrd.  into  atrig/lia  (S  51), 
become!  itiilU.  For  at— tst^it  tee 
tspirtr  and  §  147;  for  gl-it*  see  §  131. 
—Der.  OHllex. 

fSTRIQUE,  adj.  scanty,  contracted.  Origin 
unknown,  though  probably  Germ.  Flcm. 
stryktn,  Engl,  to  ttrike,  of  the  rod  which 
levels  the  top  of  a  measure  of  grain  (§  10). 

ETRIVIERE,  sf.  a  leathern  strap.     See  itritr. 

ETROIT,  adj.  narrow  j  formerly  tstroit,  from 
L.  Btrictus.  For  at~n(  —  it  tee  tspirtr 
and  i  147  ;  for  iot-oi/  see  $  lag.  Strait 
is  1  doublet  of  strict,  q.  v. — Der.  itroitate. 


Etude — Evincer. 


ETUDE,  if.  study ;  formerly  titude,  from  L. 
stadium.  For  st  =  tsl^ltiet  tspirtr  and 
i  147—  Der.  ifradTer,  iftwrfiant. 

ETUI,  sm.  1  case,  sheath;  formerly  esTui. 
Ptot.  «sW{T,  Sp.  tstuchi,  a  word  of  Germ. 
origin,  M.  H.G.  sliiche  (5  30).  For  M- 
til  =  il  see  espher  and  j  147. 

ETUVE,  s/  a  itove ;  formerly  tsluvt.  Proy. 
atuba,  from  medieval  Lat.  atuba*,  which 
from  O.  H.  G.  stupa(§  ao).  For  at— esr= 
<fr  see  tspirer  and  §  147;  for  b=v  see 
§11 3. — Der.  iiuwt,  Aroee  (pit tic.  subst .), 
eVwitte. 

Etymologie,s/.  etymology ;  fromL.  etymo- 
logia. — Der.  ttymolagiqoe,  4tymologitte. 

EU,  p.p.  of  no.  iwou",  had ;  formerly  rO, 
originally  aii,  avud,  from  a  form  habutua* 
of  the  L.  habitus,  see  $  301.  For  lots  of 
medial  b  see  §  113;  for  a— t  see  5  54;  for 
utna  =  u  see  §  aoi ;  for  loss  of  initial  h  see 

Encharistie,  s/  the  eucharist ;  from  L, 
eneharistia  (so  used  in  Cyprian). — Der. 
AtcjLirrsfique. 

Eucologe,  ;m.  eochology ;  from  Or.  ibx°- 


1.  an  eudiometer;  from  Gr. 
tvoiui  and  itirpav. 
ErnruqilB,  sm.  an  eunuch  ;  from  L.  euslu- 

EuphSmiame,  mi.  an  euphemism;    from 

Gr.  tvtprjjuaftoi. 
Euphonic,  sf.  euphony  ;  from  Gr.  f&iparla. 

• — Der.  eu^Aomque. 
Euphorbe,  sm.  (Bot.)  theeuphorbia;  from 

L.  euphorbia. 
EUX,  j> r.  pers.  m.  pi.  tbey,  them;    formerly 

no,  originally   ell,   from    L.   illoi.       For 

regular  eontr.  of  illos  into  ill's  see  Hist. 

Gram.  p.  70  j  for  i»*  see  §  73  ;  for  ilsc 

ductus  seeagwau;  for  ret  =  eu»  see  rfewe . 
Eradiation,  if.  evacuation  I  from  L 

Evaenor,  no.  to  evacuate;    from   L 

£rader  (S'),t^r.  to  escape ;  from  L.  eva 
Evalner,  hi.  to  value.     See  valair.- 

£vang61iqtle,    adj.  evangelical;   fri 

erangelicus. 
Epang61iser,  vs.  to  evangelise;  from  L. 

fivangtUfote,  sin.  an  evangelist ;  from  L. 

erangelista. 
EVANGILE.  sm.  the  Gospel ;  from  L.  ovan. 

Helium.     For  e  =  i  see  5  60. 
EVANOUIR  (S'),  vpr.  to  vanish;   formerly 


The  intercalated  01 

ipanrmir. — Der.  eVammissement. 

Evaporation,   .</.    evaporation; 


Evaporer,  « 

porare. 
EVASER,   va. 

Evaaif,  adj.  < 


to  evaporate;  from  L.  e 


:  froi 


See  evader, 

(^deliverance,  in  S.  Jerome). 

EVECHE,  jib.  a  bishopric,  bishop's  palace; 
from  L.  apisoopatus.  For  p^v  see 
§IIr;  fori-esee§  7a;  for  loss  of  a  see 
5  147  ;  for  0=cn  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64  ; 
for  toss  of  atonico  see  %  51 ;  for  loss  of  p, 
when  grouped  with  so,  see  arcktvlqut ;  for 
-atus  =  -^see  $  3O0.  Its  doublet  is  ipisco- 
pal,  q.  V. 

E  VElLLEK.ua.  to  waken;  formerly  tsveitter, 
from  L.  eivigilare*.  For  oi^n-e  see 
tspirer  and  §  147  ;  for  changes  see  vtilltr. 
—Der.  hieil  (verbal  most.),  levtOltr. 

+  E  vSneme  nt,  sm.  an  occurrence,  (vent ; 
introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It.  tvenimento 

,  (I  16). 

EVENTAIL,  sm.  a  fan.    See  e\mer.— Der. 

faitttainittc  r 

tVENTER,    to.    to   fen.     See   vail.  —  Der. 

eomrail,  eveatt.iie,  even!  (verbal  subst.). 
EVENTRER,  00.  to  disembowel.   See  ventre. 
Eventuel,  adj.  eventual ;  from  a  supposed 

L.  eventualii*   (from    even  tut).— Der. 

evmtuaht&. 
EVEQUE,  sm.  a  bishop ;  from  L.  episoopus. 

For  changes  see  arcktveque  and  evecki. — 

Der.  evechi. 
Eversion,  s/.  overthrow ;  from  L.  eversi- 


EVERTUER  (S'),  vpr.  t. 

self).     See  iwru. 
Eviction,  sf.  an  evicti 


«it  (one- 
ion;  from 


EV1DER,  va.  to  hollow  out.   See  wrfe.— Der. 

Airfoii-. 
EVIER,  sm.  a  (ink;  der.  from  O.Fr.  evt.iau. 
For  etymology  sea  mm.    Evier  is  a  doublet 
of  aquarium,  and  of  0.  Fr.  mguieri. 
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avoid;  from  L.  evitare. — 
evocation,  raising  (of  spirit!) 
Evolution,  .■if,  evolution;  from  L.  evoln- 


Eviter,  va.  to 

Der.  ewfable. 

Evocation,  sf. 


Evoquer,  va.  to 
— Der.  eWable. 
Exacerbation,  sf  exacerb! 

Exact,  adj.  exact;  from  L.  t 

Exaoteur,  ™,  an  exactor; 

Exaction,  1/  an  exaction ; 

Exactitude,  sf. 


mUtt 


from  L. 


ctitudo*.  from  exact  na. 

Exageration,  sf  exaggeration;   from  L. 

exagge  rati  one  m.— Der.  exagirateu. 
Exag^rer,   va.   to    exaggerate;    from  L. 

exaggerate.      In   16th  cent,   exaggerer. 

The  loss  of  the  S  is  not  accounted  foi. 
Exaltation,  sf,  exaltation;  from  L.  exal- 

tationem,  used  for  'pride'  in  Tertullian. 
Exalter,  va.  to  exalt;  from  L.  exaltare. 
Examen.  «m.  a  survey,  examination ;  from 

jBxS^fltoatflUtT,  sm.  an  examiner ;  from  L. 

Examinor,  va.  to  examine;  from  L.  ex- 

Exantheme,  sm.  (Med.)  exanthema ;  from 
L.  exanthema. 

Exasperation,  sf.  exasperation ;  from  L. 


0  exasperate,  enrage;  from 
1..  exasperare. 
EXAUCER,  va.  to  grant,  hear  favourably 
(prayers,  etc.);  lit.  to  exalt,  lift  up,  the  peti- 
tioner, by  granting  his  prayer,  from  L,  exal- 
tiare  *,  deriv.  of  alius.  For  sj  -  au  see  § 
'57;  foi -tiaro  ^ -cer  sec  4  246.   Exauceris 


l/.ei 


teller. 

Excellence,  sf.  ex 
Excellent,  adj.  ■ 
Excellentissime 


ijfromL.e 


eilencc  ;  from  L.  exec 
tcellent;  from  L.  e: 
adj.  most  excellent;  froi 


from  L.  ( 


Exceller,  va.  to  excel ;  ftom  L.  excel]  ere. 
+  Excentrieite,  if.  eccentricity;  introd. 

in  18th  cent,  from  Engl.  eccentricity  (&  38). 
tExcentrique,  adj.  eccentric;  introd. 

in  1 8th  cent,  .from  Engl,  eccentric  (§  1%). 
va.  to  except;  from  L.  excep- 

«/.  exception;  ftom  L.  excep- 

from  L.  exceiius. — 

plead  an  exception  (legal) ; 

iiio'n ;  ftomL.  exeiiionem. 
Excitable,  adj.  excitable;  ftom  L.  excita- 

bilii. — Der.  txcilaiiliti. 
Excitation,  sf.  excitement ;  from  L.  exci- 

Exciter,  va.  to  excite ;  ftom  L,  excitare. 

Exclamation,  sf.  an  exclamation ;  ftom  L. 
exclamationem. — Der.  txclaraolif. 

EXCLURE,  va.  to  exclude  ;  ftom  L.  exclu- 
ders. For  loss  of  atonic  a  tee  §  51 ;  for 
d"r=rseeS  168. 

Exclusion,  sf.  exclusion  ;  from  L.  exclu- 
lionem.— Der.  ixclus.it. 


Excretion,  sf.  excretion 


•/.  » 


11  oxoresoere.  For  e  =■ 
1  excursion  ;  ftom  L.  M" 
.— Dh. 


Excuse,  sf.  an  excuse.    See 

nanmble. 
Excuear,  ™.to  eicuse;  from  L.  excusare. 

—Der.  excuse  (verbal  lubst.). 
Execrable,  adj.  execrable;    ftom  L.  eie- 

crabilii. 
Execration,  if.  execration  ;  from  L.  exs- 

:o  execute ;  at  if  from  1  L. 

lie. 

■I.    an    executor;    ftom  L. 


Execution, sf,  ie  execution;  from  L, 

cutionem. — Der.  txecviif. 
Executoire,  adj.  executory;  as  if  from 


L.  e 


>r  Fr.  deiiTi- 


.   of 


M,  sf.  exegesi 

— uer.  txe'ge'lique. 
Exemplaire,    adj.    exemplary;    from    L. 

tirmpliris*  (nied  in  theological  Lit.). 
Eiemplaire,  m.  a  copy;  from  L.  exem- 

Exemple,  sm.  » 


■EXPERIMENTAL. 

Exigence,  sf.  exigency ; 

Exiger,  va.  to  exact;  from  in  exij 

Der.  cxig ible. 
Exigu,  adj.  scanty  ;  from  L.  exigu 
Exigulte,  sf.  scantiness ;  from  L.  , 


■mplnm. 
Exempt,  adj.  exempt ;    fro 


The  sense  of  'an  officer  of  police'  comes 

Exorable,  adj.   exorable;  from  L.    exor- 

from  the  fact  that  under  the  ancien  regime 

abilis. — Der.  inexorable. 

officers   of  cavalry    were    ixmpttd    from 

Exorbitant,    adj.     exorbitant:    from    L. 

regular  jervice,  and  detached  to  command 

squadron)  of  hone-police. 

Exorciser,  va.  to  exorcise;  from  L.  exor- 

Exempter,  va.  to  exempt;   as  if  from  a 

L.  exemptare  *,  deriv.  of  exemptus. 

Exorcismo,    rot.   an    exorcism;    from    L. 

Exemption,  sf.  exemption ;    from  L.  ex- 

Exor  de.  sm.  a  n  exord  i  o  in ;  f r  o  m  L .  e  x  o  i  d  i  u  m . 

t  Exequatur,  sm.  an  exequatur ;  a  Lat. 

Exoterique,  odj.  exoteric ;  fromL.  exote- 

word  =  ■  let  him  execute '  (a  sentence). 

Exereer,  va.  to  exercise ;  fromL.  exercere. 

Exotique.  adj.  exotic;  from  L.  exoticus. 

Exercice,  sm.  an  exercise ;  from  L.  exer- 

Expanaif,  adj.  expansive ;  as  if  from  a  L. 

Exergue,  sm.  an  exergue  (of  a  medal)  ;  from 
Gr.  (f  and  tpjoy. 

Exfoliation,  sf.  exfoliation;  from  L.  ex- 
foliationem. 

Exfolier,  va.  to  exfoliate ;  from  L.  exfo- 
liare.     Its  doublet  is  ejftvMer,  q.  v. 

EXHALAISON,  sf.  an  exhalation,  expiration  ; 
from  exhalation  em.  For  -ationem  «■ 
■■aisan  see  §  33s.  Its  doublet  is  exhala- 
tion, q.v. 

Exhalation,  sf.  exhalation;  from  L.  ex- 
halation era.  Its  doublet  is  exhalation,  q.v. 

Exhaler,  ira.  to  exhale;  fromL.  exhalare. 

EXHAUSSF.R,  va.  to  raise,  run  up;  from  L. 
axaltiare  *,  der.  from  altos.  For  al  —  nu 
"*  §  157i  for  -tiare  —  -sser  see  5  164; 
for  addition  of  A  see  haul.  Exhauster  is 
1  doublet  of  exauter,  q.  t. 

Exh6r6der,  va.  to  disinherit ;  from  L.  ex- 
heredare.— Der.  exheridUion. 

Exuiber.ua.  to  exhibit ;  from  L.  exhibere. 

Exhibition,  sf.   an  exhibition ;   from  L. 

Exhortation,  sf.  an  exhortation  ;  from  L. 
Exhorter,  va.  to  exhort;  from  L.  exhor- 
Exhumer,  va.  to  exhume;  from  L.  exhu- 
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xigentia. 


EXIL,  sm.  exile.  O.  Fr.  esiil,  exiU  (the  1 
classical  x  having  after  the  14th  cent, 
placed  thess);  from L. exUium.  Forlo 
atonic-lurrj,see555o,SI.— Da.ixili.e> 

Exister,  va.  to  exist ;  fromL.  exister 
Der.  (jn'srence. 

Exon^rar,  va.  to  exonerate,  relieve  fro 


Expansion,  sf.   expansion ;   from  L.  ex- 

patrier,  va.  to  expatriate;  from  L.  ex- 
>atriare",  a  medieval  word,  used  in~the 
4th  cent,  in  France. 
Expectant,  adj.  expectant;  fromL,  expec- 

Expectatif,  adj.  expectant;  as  if  from  a  L. 

expectativus*,  from  L.  expectatus. 
Expeotative,    sf.    an    expectation,    hope 

founded  on  promises,  etc.      See  exptclatif. 

Exp ee tore r,  va.  to  spit ;  from  L.  expec- 

.txptclo     - 


Expedient,  adj.  < 

pedientem 
EXPF.DIER,  1 


ipatch,  expedite ;  as  if 
Irom  a  L.  expeditare  *,  frequent,  of  bx- 
pedire.     For  loss  of  medial  t  see  §  irj. 

Expediteur,  sm.  a  shipper,  sender;  as  if 
.  from  a  L.  expeditorem  *. 

Expeditif:  adj.  expeditious;  as  if  from 
a  L.  expeditivus*.  der.  from  expedite. 

Expedition,  sf.  expedition ;  from  L.  expe 
ditionem.— Der.  expidirionnain. 

Experience,  j^  experience ;  fromL. expe- 

ExptSrimental,  adj.  experimental;  from 
O.  Fr.  exptrimml,  which  signified  specially 
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Exporimenter,  va.  to  experience ;    from 


Expert,  adj.  expert;  from  L.  experti 

Der.  exptrtisc. 
Expiation,  sf.  expiation ;  from  L.  expia- 

Expiatoire,  adj.  expiatory;    from  L.   ex 

Expier,  va.  to  expiate;  from  L.  expiate 
Expirer.ro.  to  expire  ;  from  L.  exspirare 
Expletif.odj.  expletive;  fromL.explctivu! 
Explicatif,  adj.  explanatory  ;  from  L.  ex 

plicativus. 
Explication,  sf.  in  explanation;  from  I 

explicationem. 
Explicits,  adj.  explicit;    from   L.  expli 

citus.     Its  doublet  is  exploit,  q.  r. 
Expliqnsr,  va.  to  explain  ;  from  L,  expli- 

EXPL01T,  sm.  an  exploit;  verbal  sub 
txploitir,     IU  doublet  isex/Awft.  q.v 

EXPLOITER,  va.  to  work,  cultivate,  employ, 
make  the  most  of  (properly  of  agriculture). 
Prov.  explectar,  from  %  supposed  L.  ex- 
plicit are  *,  frequent,  or  axplicare.  For 
change  of  sense  see  f  13.  Bxplieltare, 
contrd.  (tee  §  51)  into  explio'tare,  be- 
come! first  (by  i— t,  see  $  71)  expleotftie, 
tben(byot  =  (,  see  j  16E)  explstare,  lastly 
(by  e-o>,  tee  6  65)  tapkittr,— Der. 
plat  (verbal  lubit.,  signifying  an  act,  jus 
:tome»n'toact'),«xpfc 


Explorateur,  ™.  an  explore! 
exploratorem. 

Exploration,  sf.  an  exploratio 


Explosion,  sf.  an  explosion  ;  from  L.  1 
plosionem. 

Exporter,  va.  to  export ;  from  L.  expor- 
tare. — Der.  exportation,  expomteor. 

EXPOSER.  va.  to  expose ;  from  L.  ex  and 
palmare  *,  tee  pour.  Littre  notices  that 
while  exposer  in  form  comes  from  poser,  in 
sense  it  answers  to  L.  exponore,  expo- 

ExpOBitlon,  sf.  exposure;  from  L.  expo- 

EXPRfiS,  adj.  express ;  from  L.  expressus. 

—Der.  ixpris  (adv.). 
tBxprsaS.im.in  express;  recently  introd. 

from  Engl,  express  (§  97).     Its  doublet  is 

Expressif.  adj.  expressive;  at  if  from  si 
L.  expressivus  *,  detiv.  of  expressui. 


-EXTRADITION. 

Expression,  sf.  an 


xpression ; 


Exprimer,  va.  to  express ;  from  L.  cxpri- 

mere.     Its  doublet  is  iprtindn,  q.v. 
Expropriation,  sf.  expropriation,  a  taking 

possession  of  a   debtor's   landed    property. 

See  txproprier. 
Exproprior,  va.  to  expropriate ;  from  L, 

expropriare  *. — Der.  expropriation. 
ExpulBer,  va.  to  expel;  from  L.  expul- 


Expulsion,  sf.  expulsion  ;  from  L, 

Expurger,   va.   to   purge   out; 

expurgare. 
EXQUIS,  adj.  exquisite ;  fro 

The  accent  became  misplaced  {exqufaitnu 

for  exquiaftua) ;  then  the  last  two  tylls- 
-blet, being  atonic  (S5  50,51),  were  dropped. 
Exauder,  va.   to   exude;  from    L.    exsu- 

daie.— Der.  exsuoation. 
Extase,  sf.  a  trance,  ecstasy ;  from  Or.  In- 

oraoii.— Der.  ex/osier. 
Extatia.uo,    adj.    ecstatic;    from    Gr.    It- 

vrtnuto*. 
Extensif,  adj.  expanding,  capable  of  exten- 

Extension.  if.  extension;  from  L.  exten- 

Extenuation,  sf.   extenuitioa;    from   L. 

Extenuer,  va.  to  extenuate;  from  L.  ex- 

Exterieur,  sm.  the  exterior ;  from  L.  ex- 

Exterminatoiir,sm.  an  exterminator ;  frmu 

Extermination,  sf.  extermination ;  from 

Exterminer,  va.  to  exterminate ;  from  L. 

Externa,  adj.  external ;  on.  a  day-scholar ; 

from  L.  externus. — Der.  ixltnax. 
Extinction,  sf.  extinction;  from    L.    ex- 

Ex±irpation,  sf.  extirpation  ;  from   L.  ex- 

Extirper,   va.  to  extirpate ;  from  L.   ex- 

lirpare. 
Extorquer,  va.  to  extort;  from  L.  extor- 

quere. 
Extorsion,  sf.  extortion;  from  L.  extor- 

Extraction,  sf.  extraction ;  from  L.   ex- 
Extradition,  sf.   extradition;  from  L.  ex 


EXTRAIRE,  va.  to  extract ;  from  L.  extro- 
here.  Foe  trailers  -  tragere  =  trag'rc 
•strain  see  £  135. — Der.  titlra.it  (yerbal 
subst). 

Extraordinaire,  adj.  extraordinary  ;  from 

Estravaguer,  ™.  to  rave  ;  ft  or 
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Exuberance,  if.  exuberance ;  from  L.  ex- 
Exuberant,  adj.  exuberant;  from  L.  ex- 
Exuloerer,  va,  to  exulcerate;  from  L. 
Exultation,  sf.  exultation;   from  L.  ex- 


tiravagamc,  entravagzat.        

Extreme, adj. extreme;  from  L.  extremus.   Exulter.  w.  to  exalt;  from  L.  1 
— Der.  wrfrAne-onction  (iie    unction),   ex-    Exutoire,  sm.  (Med.) 


mlui 


',  extremity;  from  L.  ext 
>,  adj.  extrinsic ;  from  I. 


;    fro. 


er.  from  exntus,  p.p.  of 
e  offering;    being 


FABLE,  sf.  a  fable ;  from  L.  fttbttb*.  For 
regular  loss  of  ft  see  $  51. 

FABLIAU,  sm.  a  tableau,  metrical  tale ;  for- 
merly also  fabliau,  originally  fahUl;  from 
L.  labfileUus  »,  dim.  of  fabuU.  For  loss 
ofaloiiicfl-see  §  ja;  for  elln.B  =  rf  =eau  sec 
i  304.     Fabliau    has  become  fabliau  jult 

Fabrique,  sf.  a  fabric,  factory;  from  L. 
fabrica.  Its  doublet  is  forge,  a.  r.— Der. 
/oirioHer./jorieant  ,/airiiation,  /Oiricateu  r, 

Pabuleux,   adj.  fabulous;    from  L.  fabu- 

PabuliBte,  sm.  a  fabulist;  a  word  framed 

"oiii  I.,  fabula  and  ill e  suffix  -isle  (6,  217). 
■fFaoftde,  if.  a  facade,  front;  introd.  la 

16th  cent,  from  It  faeciata  (§  1$). 
FACE,  s/.  »  face ;  from  L.  femes.     Form- 

e  see  agencer. — Der.  facetle,  facer,  efface!, 

Bttface. 
Facette,  sf.  facetiousness,  joke,  jest ;  from 

L.  facetiae,— Der.  facitieax. 
FACETTE,  if.  a  facet,  face.     A  dim.  of/o«, 

r'ACHER,  va.  to  offend,  afflict;  formerly 
faieher,  from  Prov.  fastigar  (J  34)  by  loss 
of  1  (see  §  5a),  whence  fast'gar,  fas'gar, 
thtnjascher.  The  Proy.  fastigar  comes 
from  faslig,  which  —  ennui,  and  represents 
L.fMttdium.— V>ei.fachtrit,  (st)ai/ather, 
Jithaa. 

Facile,  mi/,  easy,  facile;  from  L.  facilis. 


Facility,  sf.  facility;  from  L.  facltitatem. 

tPaciliter,  va.  to  facilitate;  introd.  in 

16th  cent,  from  It.  facilitare  (§  15). 
FACON,  sf.   make,    fashion,    way,    manner; 

from  L.  f acitionem.     For  etionem  =  eon 

see  5  »3i.     Fafon  is  a  doublet  of  faction, 
fashion. — Der.  foe  onner. 
Faconde,  adj.  eloquent ;    from  L.   facun- 

dus.    For  11=0  see  $98. 
t  Pac-si mile,  sm.  a  facsimile ;  composed 

of  the  two  L,  words  fac  and  simile. 
Facteur,  sm.   a   maker,   postman,    factor ; 

from  L.  factorem.— Der./oworerie. 
Factice,  adj.  fictitious ;  from  L.  factitius. 

lis  doublet  is  /Uuifq.r.       * 
Factieux,  adj.  factious ;    from  L.  radio  - 


s/afael 


;  from  L.  fac 


Its  doablets  are/ofon./asJ 
Faotionnaire,  sm.  a   sentinel,  der.  from 

from  L.  factionem.     For  Fr.  derivatives 

in  -aire  see  §  198. 
•(■Factotum,  sm.  a  factotum;  composed 

of  the  two  L.  words  foo  and  to  turn, 
+  Factum,  sm.  a  statement  of  a  case;  the 

L.  factum  (properly  a  fact,  thing  done; 

then  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  a  case  in 

law).    Its  doublet  is  fait,  q.  t. 
Facture,  (/.composition,  bill ;  fror 


wfacl: 


,nu/aCl 


FaoultS,  sf.  faculty;  from  L.  facultatem. 

— Der./nmi/atif. 
FADE,  adj.  insipid,  dull ;  from  L.  vftpldna 


i<5o 


FAGOT— FANATIQUE. 


wilhou 


(properly  flat,  tavourli 

For  regular  Ion  of  I  see  $  51, 

das,  whence  fid* ;    for  pd«=o*  tee  Hist. 

Gram,  p.  81 ;    for  v— /  tee  §  140. — Der. 
fadeai,  fadiise,  f adust. 
FAGOT,  sm.  a  fagot.     Origin  unknown. — 

Uti.fagoagt,  fagotti,  figotin,  fagotea. 
PAIBLE,  adj.  weak  ;  formerly /or  We,  from  L. 

flebllis.     For  regular  lou  of  i  tee  §  51; 

for   e  =  oi-—ai    tee  §   61 ;    for  loo  of  the 

first  1,  a  result  of  dissimilation,  ue  %  169. 

Faiblt  is  a  doublet  of  fieoilt,  q.T.— Der. 

faiblastjaiblh,  afjfiuUir. 
tFalence,  sf.  faience,  pottery  of  glazed 

earth,  first  made  at  Fattaa,  whence    the 

name  (|  33).— Der.yatmtier.TSiwiicerie. 
FAILLIR,   in.  to  err,  mistake,  fail,  be  near 

to;   from  L.  fallero.     For  ll  =  itf  see  ail 

»na  S  54-  3i  f°'  •-«'•«  S  59-    For  the 

change  of  fillers  into  fallen)  ice  courir. 

Faiilir  ii  a  doublet  of faUeir,  q.v. — Der. 

faiUi    (partie.    subst.),   faillttt,     aifaillir, 

/niSible.  /aiifibilite,  iu/atffible. 
FAIM,  s/,  hunger ;  from  L.'riuno*.     For  ft- 

at  tee  J  54.— Der.  af/amer,  /oi'mvalle  (the 


IWfci 


™>. 


'FAlNE,  j/  a  beech-nut;  from  L.  fagina^ 
(so.  glaus).  FSgina  regularly  loses  its  i 
(tee  I  51),  hence  fag'ns,  whence  faj'nft, 
whence  faina  (see  }  131),  whence  fiSne. 
FAINEANT,  adj.  idle,  do-nothing  ;  formerly 
fail  rUanl,  from  fail  and  ni ant,  q.  t.— Der. 
famianta,famian&K, 
FA1RE,  t-a.  to  do,  act,  effect)  from  L.  fa- 
cere.  For  regular  lot.  of  6  see  §  51  ; 
forcr=ir  see  §  lag. — Der.  jiusant, /aiseur, 
/oisable,  af/nr.,  bien/ai™,  contre/mr*,  de- 
fairi,  foifaire,  aa\fairt.  tatfitrt,  re/air*, 

FAISAN,  sm.  a  pheasant ;  from  L.  pliaala- 
nna,  Forph=/«ee  §  146;  for  a  =  ai'see 
5  54. 3' — From  the  old  ■pelliug/m'saii/,  come 
fakanit,  faisandtt  (i.e.  to  gire  a  flavour 
game    to),    jSjismtderie,   faisan- 


1  L.  fanes!- 


dean. 

FA1SCEAU,  sm.  a  bundle;  froi 
lug*,  dim.  offaaoia.   For  a— ai  see  $  54; 

for  -ollufl  =-mui  tee  $  204. 
FAISEUR,  am.  a  maker,  doer.     See/an-.. 
FAIT,  sm.  a  fact,  d«d ;   from  L.  factum. 

For  at  =  il  see  $  119.     Itt  doublet  is  fac- 

FAlTE,  sib.  trie  top,  pinnacle;  O.  Fr./oii/i, 
from  L.  fastigium,  by  an  irregular  dis- 
placement of  the  tonic  accent  into  fSatd- 
gium,  whence  f  aisle,  by  lost  of  last  two 
atonic  tyllablei;    by  a,  =  ai,  see  §  54,  and 


littly  fills  by  lost  of  s,  see  $  148. — Der. 

/afMge,/atriete. 
FA1X,  sir.  a  burden;  from  L.  fascia.       For 

*=ai  sec  §  54  ;  for  e  =*  sec  §  149 Der. 

t'af/ai'sser  (i.e.  to  bend  under  a   burden), 

FALA1SE,  sf.  a  cliff;  formerly  faloize  and 
folia,  from  O.  II.  G.  felisa,  a  rock  (§  20). 
For  I— of— of  ice  H  68,61. 

Falbala,  on.  a  furbelow,  a  word  traced  back 
to  the  17th  cent.     Origin  unknown. 

Fallttoe,  sf.  deception ;  from  L.  fallacia. 

Fallacious:,  adj.  fallacious ;  from  L.  fa  11a- 
ciosus.     For  -obub  —  -tux, tee  §  339. 

FALLOIR,  vn.  (impers.  irregular),  to  be  oec«- 
tary,  to  require,  need,  ask ;  properly  to  fail 
of,  at  in  the  phrase  il  s'sn  font  d*.  etc. ; 
from  L.  fallere.  For  fftllere  becoming 
fallrSretKocccurn-;  for-ere  =  -ofriee  §  6a. 

FALOT,  sns.  a  lantern ;  formerly/ano/,  compd. 
of  radical  fan*  and  dim.  of  ol  (§  381).  Fan 
itGr.^ovoi  (a lantern).  Forn  =  :  tee  §  163. 
Littri,  however,  prefers  to  connect  fatal 
with  O.  Fr.  faille,  a  torch,  which  is  from 
L.  fftmila,  dim.  of  fax. 

FALOT,  adj.  merry,  droll,  grotesque.     Origin 


FALOURDE,  sf.  a 


:  of  firewood.  Origin 


Falsification,  sf  falsification  ;  as  if  from 
a  L.  falsificationem*,  der.  from  falsi- 
ficatua—Der./^arenr. 

Falsifier,  no.  to  falsify;  from  L.   faltifi- 

FALUN,   sm.    shell-marl.     Origin    unknown. 

— Da.faluaa,  falvniece. 
FAME,  sf.  renown,   fame ;    from    L.  fama. 

The  word  has  passed  out  of  »» 
FAME,  adj.  famed ;  from  L. 


For 
starveling;  from  L.  fa- 


ioui,  notorious ;    from  L. 
■oaua  =  -sii*  tee  §  339. 
:.  to  familiarise.    Scc/ami- 


Fanielique,  hi 

melicus. 
FAMEUX,  adj.  t 

faanoBUfl.     Fo 
Familiariser, 

Her. 
Familiarite.  sf.  familiarity ;    from  L.   fa- 

Familior,  adj.  familiar;  from  L.   famili- 
ar i  s  . — Der.  /mH&ariser. 
ramille,  sf.  a  family  ;  from  L.  familia. 
FAMINE,  sf.  famine;    from  a  barbarous  L. 


introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It. /snob  ($  15). 
Fanatiqiis,  sm.  a  fanatic ;  from  L.  fana t i- 


FANBR — FASCINER . 


I6l 


FANER,  va,  to  make  hay  by  taming  the 

mown  grass,    thence,    to    dry,  wither  op; 

from  L.   foensre*,    deriv.    of    foemim. 

Foros  =  e  see  $  105  ;  foi  e  —  a  see  ammdtr. 

-rta./aKage./a^verbalsubst.J./anenr. 
FANFARE,  1/.  a  flourish  of  trumpets.    Origin 

tFsnfarcm,  adj.  blustering ;  im.  a 
Mastering  fellow,  swaggerer ;  from  Sp.  /an- 
Jamm    (§  16).— Der.  /o^ftroniude,  fan. 

■fFanfreluche,  sf.  a  trifle  at  light  ai 

abnbble;  from  It.fanfaluea  ($  35),  which 
u  bom  Gr.  vofup6\v£,  a  water-bubble. 
FA.NGE,  sf.   mud,    dirt.     Origin    uncertain: 
■  -       ■  *,  of  which  a  deriv. 


famine 

■M* 

is    in    Fest 

I. 

ViraXoeta, 

to  fam'oera,  becomei  faagt  by 

i  too. 

see   5 

by 

Litt 

e    suggests 

a    G 

rm.    origin. 

Tbere 

0    a    Low 

Lat 

n     faniu.*, 

<Sylva 

propr 

■  fag is   co. 

sita. 

See    Do- 

FANGEUX,  arfy.muddy,  miry  ;  from  L.  ftml- 
cosna".  FamIo6sua  becomes  fam'oostu 
{«e  S  5*).  *!»«"  f™g«&-  For  o-y  see 
i  tag:   foe  m  =  n  tee  %  160;  for  -osus 


FANON, 


«  5  aag. 


:operly  a  piece  of  Muff  which 
1  of  flag,  thence  (by  exteniion) 
uie  newiap  of  an  01,  which  hangs  dowo 
under  his  throat ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  O. 
fimo  (5  jo). 

Pantalgia,  sf.  imagination,  fancy,  whim : 
from  Gr.  QavTatrfn. 

Fantasmagorie,  1/  a  phantasmagoria, 
dissolving-view ;  from  Gr.  Qirraapa  and 
iyoplai  (I  speak). — Dcr./aalasmagorinae. 

FANTASQUE,  adj.  fantastic  ;  (tom/anlasclu; 
from  L.  fantaatiou*,  capricious,  disorderly, 
ID  medieval  Lat.  tens.  Fantfifltlaufl, 
contrd.  regularly  into  fantast'ciui  (see 
S  St),  becomes  fantas'eus ;  thence  fan- 
iataue.  For  to  =  c  see  f,  168.  Fantasqtu 
is  a  doublet  of fantastiqvt,  q.  v. 

tFftntasBin,  sm.»  foot-soldier;  from  It. 
fantaccmo  (§  15). 

Fantastique,  adj.  fantastic;  from  Gr. 
fartnorucit. 

FANTOME,  int.  a  phantom  ;  formerly  fan- 
Kame,  from  L,  pnantaJima,  by  ph.=/,  see 
i  146;  by  accented  a— o  (a  change  which 
is  an  exception  to  all  rules);  and  by  loss 
of  1,  seej  1 1  " 


FAON, 


doe,  fawn.  Origin  uncertain. 
Dies  suggests  L.  foetonus  *,  deriv.  of 
foetms,  properly  — a  little  offspring.     The 


,etfi» 


restricted  to  the  young 
of  deer  till  very  late;  in  medieval  Ft.  it 
meant  the  young  of  any  beast,  and  was  used 
of  those  of  the  tigress,  sheep.etc.  jToo(t)- 
onus  becomei  faon  by  loss  of  medial  t,  see 
5  J17  ;  by  oe  =  a,  see  §105;  and  bye— a, 
see  amendsr. — -Der.  faannti. 

+  Faquin,  ms.  a  mean  rascal, puppy ;  from 
lt./a«Ao,0(5  a6).— Der./fljm'aerie. 

+  Farandole,  sf.  a  Provencal  dance; 
from  Prov.  fitrandolo  ($  J4).     Origin  nn- 

FARCE,  sf.  a  farce.      See  fardr.— Der.  farc- 

FARC1N,  sir.  farcy,  glanders  (pi.);  from  L. 
farofmlnum.  For  loss  of  the  two  last 
syllables  see  §§  50,  ji ;  for  m  =  »  see 
5  r6o. — Der./arcoseux. 

FARCIR,  va,  to  stuff;  from  L.  farcire.— 
Der.  farce  (verbal  subst.,  meaning  force- 
meat, stuffing).  Farct,  meaning  a  broad 
comedy,  is  verbal  subst.  of  farcir  (in  such 
phrases  as  (pitre.\farcUs,  piices  fardss,  i.e. 
Latin  letters  etc.  stuffed  with  expres- 
sions or  words  belonging  to  the  vulgar 
tongue). 

FARD,  im.  paint  (for  the  face),  varnish ;  for- 
merly fart :  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.far- 
JOR,  to  tint  with  colour,  to  rouge  the  face 
(S  ao).— Dtt.ficrda. 

FARDE,  sf.  formerly  in  general  sense  of  '  a  bur- 
den,' now  restricted  to  the  commercial  sense 
of  a  bale  of  coffee;  from  Ar.  farda,  one  of 
the  two  bales  of  goods  on  a  camel's  humps 
(|  3°)-— Der. /arrfean, /order. 

FARDEAU,  tin.  a  burden.     See/arai. 

FARFADET,  sm.  a  familiar  spirit.     Origin 


FARIBOLE,  sf.  an  idle  tale.    Origin  unknown. 
FAR1NE,  sf.  flour;    from  L.  farina.— Der. 

^™x,/n™er,er,JBWaer. 
FAROUCHE,  adj.  tierce ;  from  L.  farocem. 

For  o  =  n  see  |  56,  and  5  65,  note  I;   for 

o  =  (A  see  5  1 26.     Farouche  is  a  doublet  of 

ftroti,  q.  v. — Der,  ef/orourjier. 
Faace,  sf.  a  fesse  (heraldry) ;  from  L.  fascia. 
Faaoioule,  sm.  a  bundle,  fasciculus  ;  from 


L.  fas 


:ulus. 


Fascine,  if.    a    hurdle,   fascine;    from   L. 

fascina.-Der./asriMge. 
Fascination,  sf  fascination ;  from  L.  fas- 


Fasciner,  va.  1 


te;   from  L.  fai- 


i6a 


FASSoLE — FEAL. 


Fastele,  sf  a  bean ;  from  L.  phaieolus. 

For  ph-j/iee  J  146. 
tFashion,  sf.  fashion;  an  Engl.  word. 

It*  doublet  it  fagon,  faction,  q.v.  (§  18). — 

Der./aslionable. 
Faate,   .sm.  pomp;    from  L.   fastus. — Dcr. 

Pastes,  int.  pi.  the  Fasti,  the  consular  re- 
cords j  thence,  annals,  histories;  from  L. 
faiti. 

Fantidieux,  adj.  fastidious;  from  L.  fas- 
tidiosus.     For  -oatu^-tu*  see  §  219. 

Fastueui,  adj.  pompous,  magnificent;  from 
L.  fastuosus.  For  -oens  =  -«*  see  $  a  JO. 

+  Fat,  sm.  a  fop;  from  Prov.  fat  (§  24}, 
which  from  L.  f&tuua.  Fat  is  a  doublet 
offadt,  q.v. — Der./a/uit*. 

Fatal,  arfj.  fatal;  from  L.  fatalis— Der. 
/o/aiismc/owfiste. 

Fatalite,  ff.  a  fatality;  from  L.  fatalita- 

Fatidlquo,  adj.  fatidical ;   from  L.  fatidi- 

Fatiffuer,  ua.  to&tiguc;  from  L.  fatigare. 
—Da.faligui  (verbal  subst.),  aifatigutr. 

FATRAS,  sin.  a  litter,  medley.  Origin  un- 
certain. Diez  accepts  a  L.  fartaoeuB*. 
deriv.  of  the  pp,  foi-tun.  Fartaooua  be- 
comesfatras  by  transposing  the  p,  see  afrit  t. 
As,  however,  no  form  fartas  is  recorded,  ■ 

derivation. 

Fatuite,  if.  fatuity,  foppishness;  from  L. 
fatuitatem. 

FAUBOURG,  sm.  a  suburb,  fiubourg.  quarter 
outside  the  gates  of  a  city;  more  properly 
written  in  Q.Tr.forbowg,farsbourg;  from 
medieval  Lai.  forisbureoa  *,  compd.  of 
forla  and  burgus.  For  forisburgua  = 
forsburg  see  §  52  ;  for  loss  of  j  see  5  147. 
For  the  unusual  change  from  fore  to  faux 
01  fan,  no  parallel  can  be  adduced  ;  Littre 
suggests  that  having  dropped  quite  regu- 
larly from  forsburg  to  fiiburg,  the  ortho- 
graphy faux  may  have  come  in  through 
similarity  of  sound,  and  the  natural  wish  to 
produce  an  intelligible  word.  For  loss  of  r 
see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for  u  =  o«  see  v  9;, 
See  also  bourg. 

FAUCHER,  va.  to  mow,  cut  down,  reap; 
from  L.  faloare*,  a  middle  Lat.  word. 
For  al-ou  see  £  15;  for  ca-ci<  see 
55  126  and  54.  Faucher  is  a  doublet  of 
falautr. — DtT.favcht  (verbal  subst,), /one  A- 
age,  fauchaison,  fauchbe  (partic.  subst.), 
fauchtai  (whose  doublet  is  fauckiaux). 

FAUCILLE,  sf.  a  sickle,  reaping-hook;  from 


L.fclollla*,  used  for  faltrala  in  Carolingian 
documents.     For  Urn  aw  see  §  157. 
FALCON,  sm.  a  falcon ;  from  L.  faloonem. 
For  al-"oa   see   157. — Der. 


FAUFILER,  va.  to  tack,  baste  (in  sewing). 

Tacking  was  done  with  a  fawefil,  i.  e.   a 

thread  which  is  not  meant  to  remain.       For 

origin  tee  faux  and  .iff. 
Faune,  sm.  a  faun;  from  L.  faunut. 
FAUSSAIRE.im. a  forger;  from  L,  falaarius . 

For  ilxM  sees  157- 
FAUSSER,  va.  to  forge  ;   from  L.   : 

For  »!  =  «,, ee  |  157. 
FAUSSET,  sm.  a  spigot.     See  faux. 
FAUTE,  s/.  a  fault.  It./aiio,  from  L.fallita* 


:tof  I'sii 


r.  froi 


subst. 


rind  see  absoutt.  FiUIta,  contrd. 
regularly  Into  fall'ta  (see  |  51)  becomes 
fauli.      For  al-=o«  see   §   157.      Just  as 


difavt,  formed  of  «e-  (q.  v.)  and  four:  tbis 
word  is  connected  with  defaillir,  just  as. 
fault  is  with  faiUsr.— Der.  faulit 

FAUTEWL,  sm.  an  arm-chair;  formerly /oi*. 
dtslmil,  originally  faldesttuil,  It.  faldistario, 
from  L,  faldeatollum  *,  found  in  a  9th- 
cent.  document.  This  word  is  of  Germ. 
origin,  O.U.G.  faltstuol,  a  folding-stool 
(v  20).  For-olitun=-euasee  S  253:  for 
al  =  011  see  5  157;  Tot  loss  of  d  see  §  no; 
for  loss  of  a  see  §  147. 

Fauteur.sin.  an  abettor;  from  L.  fan  tor  em. 

FAUTIF,  adj.  faulty;  deriv.  oifautt,  q.  v. 

FAUVE,  adj.  tawny;  formerly  falvt,  Piov. 
falb,  it.  falba;  of  Germ,  origin,  Oesm.faIl> 
«  JO).  For  b-r>se0§ii3;  for  al-a* 
seeS  I57-— Der./at^ette. 

FAUX,  adj.  false ;  from  L.  fal»ua.  For  al  = 
™  ««  5  157;  f01  a"*  «**  S  I49-— De'- 

\l.  falsetto). 
FAUX,  sf.  a  scythe ;  from  L.  faloain.     For 
■-Ob  see  §  157;  for  o-s  iee  f,   129; 
s  =  *seeS  '49- 
FftVevar,  sm.  favour;  from  L.  favorem. — 

Der.  iifaviur. 
Favorable,  adj.  favourable ;  from  L.  favo- 

bilis.— Der.  de/aroracje. 
+  Favori,  adj.  favourite  ;  sm.  a  favourite, 

a  whisker ;  from  It.  favorite  (§  25).— Der. 

favoriser,  /auoritisme. 
FaTOrisar,  va.    to   favour,    help;    formed 

from  faviur,  q.  v. 
F11AL,  adj.  trusty,  faithful;  from  L.  fldalia. 

For  loss  of  medial  d  lee  J  120;  for  i—t 


FEBRIFUGE — FERMENTATION, 


K!  §  68  ;  for  B'^u  see  amtndtr,     Fe 

a  doublet  of  Jidtle,  q.v. 
Febrifuge,  adj.  that  which  curei  or  v 

off  fever  ;  sm.  a  febrifuge  ;  from  L.  fe 

and  fugare. 
Febrile,  adj.  febrile ;  from  L.  febrilii 
Focal,  adj.  fecal;  from  L,  faecal  is. 
Feces,  sm.  pi.  (Med.)  feces, dregs;  ftoi 

faecem.     For  ae=.  see  |  103. 
Feeond,  adj.  fertile,  fruitful,  prolific; 

L.fecnndus.  For -midng  =  -on d see } 
Feconder,  va.  to  fertilise  ;  from  L.  fe 

d  a  r  e. — Der.  ficerndxat,  feconditiou. 
Fucondite,  sf.  fertility;  from  L.  fecu 

Feeule,  sf.  (Med.)  fecula  ;  from  L.  faei 

— Dtr.fituteal. 
Federal,    adj.    federal; 


foe 


1  *,  deri 


of  foed 


Federation,  sf.  a  federation ;  from  L. 
foederationem. — Dei.fcdiraiif. 

Fedorer.  va.  to  make  a  federation,  confede- 
rate; from  L.  foederare.— Der.  fttUri 
1.  verbal  subst.). 

fix,  sf.  a  fa;,  elf;  properly  a  lupernatural 
being,  which  (according  to  medieval  mytho- 
logy) presides  over  our  destinies,  like  the 
ancient  Parcae.  Fie,  Fort,  fada.  It. fata, 
is  from  L.  fats  ( =  a  fairy,  in  an  inscription 
of  Diocletian's  time).  The  sf.  fata  is  the 
being  who  presides  over  oar  fstum.  or 
destiny.  The  inscription  uses  fata  for 
Pares,  so  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  late  word.  For  -ata 
--it  see  5  101. — Dee.  finic,f£tri<\\K. 

FEINDRE,  en.  to  feign;  from  L.  fingers. 
For  -ingere  -=  -tindrc  see  ceindre. — Der. 
/title  (panic,  subst.,  see  absoutt),  fein\ise. 

F£LER,Mi.toctack,  split  (glass).  O.i gin  un- 
certain. Diez  adopts  a  L.  fluatillire*,  der: v. 
offiasua.  For  regular  loss  of  ft  see  §  5a; 
hence  fias'laie,  whence/esfor,  then  filtr. 
For  i  — c  see  §  7a;  for  loss  of  *  see  §  148. 
-Der./flo.e. 

Felieito,  if.  felicity;  from  L.  felicitatem. 

Feliciter, 


e  (.0  n 


,atus). 


— Der./Wi 

VeUn,  adj.  feline ;  from  L.  felinoi. 
FELON,  sm.  a  felon ;  from  L.  folio 

a  word  found  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charles 

the  Bald.    Origin  unknown.— Der.  fdlonit. 
tFelOTlClUe.s/.  a  felucca;  from  It.feluca 

(6  25),  a  word  originally  of  Arabic  origin. 
Femeile,  adj.  female;  from  L.  I"emeila» 

dim.  of  femioa. 
TemiailL.adj.  feminine;  from  L.fe  minimis, 


FEMME,   sf.  a  woman 


regular  1 


.   L.  I 


s  of  I  see  S  51;  forfs 


1.  by  assimila 

see  5  168.— Der. /emnM'ette. 
fFemur.    sm.   the   thigh-bone;    the   L. 

femur. — Der.  femora]. 
FENAISON,  sf.  hay-making  ;  from  L.  foena- 

tionem.*,  detiv.  of  foenare*.  Force—  t 

see  %  105;  for  -atiouem  —  -a/son,  by  at- 
traction of  1  and  softening  of  t,  see  §  13a. 
FENDRE,  va.  to  cleave;  from  L.  flndere. 
For  regular  contraction  of  flndere  into 

nrid're  sec  §  51 ;  for  i  — 1  see  §  7a.— Der. 

/cite  (panic,  subst,  see  abswte),  fendiWa . 
FENETRE,  sf.  a  window;  formerly ftnistrt, 

from  L.  fenestra.    For  loss  of  t  see  §  148. 
FENIL,  an.  a  bay-loft;  from   L.   foenile. 

For  oe=«see  §  105. 
FENOUIL,    on.    fennel;    from    L.   foenn- 

oulum,  secondary  form  of  foeniculum. 

For   oq  =  s   lee    §  105;   for   -uculum  — 

-ouil  tee  ,  558.— Der.  fenouil\ettt. 
FENTE,  sf.  a  slit.     SeejWrt. 
Peodal,   adj.    feudal ;    from    medieval    L. 

feodalis*  (that  which  relates  to  a  fitf, 

q.v.).— Der./forfoiite. 
FER,    ins.    iron;    from    L.    ferrom.— Der. 

/ener,/«rage,  /srrement,  fimnt,  jferure, 

^rraiue,  /«Tet,/«rritre,  /monnier,  frnaa- 

nerie,  en/srcer,  de/errer. 
FER-BLANC,  sm.  tin-plate,  tinned  iron.    See 

fer  and  blanc. — Der.  /erWantier. 
Perle,  sf.  holidays;  from  L.  feriae.    Its 

doublet  is  /aire,  a.  v.— Der./*Frie,/e'rial. 
FeriS,  adj.  relating  to  holidays.     See/erit. 
FERIR,  va.  to  strike ;  from  L.  fcrire,  now 

used  only  in  the  phrase  sans  coup  firir  — 

without  striking  a  blow. 
fFerler,   va.   to   furl;   from   Engl,  fori 

(5  a8).— Der.  Hferltr. 
FERMAIL,   sm.    a   clasp,    locket;   from    L. 

firmnoulum  *  (a  clasp,  in  medieval  Lat.). 

For  i  =  e  see  5  72  ;  for  -aonluin  —  -ail  see 

S  355- 
FERME,  adj.  firm;  from  L.  flrmua.     For 

i  -<  see  5  73.— Der.  af/ermir,/erme.e  (from 

L.  nrrnitatem.  For-atem^-esee  §  230). 
FERME,  sf.   a   farm;    properly    a  compact, 

agreement  for   letting    (specially   of  rural 

properties),  then  by  extension  used  of  lands 

let  out  to  farm,   thence   of  the  house  of 

the  farmer.  Firms  in  sense  of  an  agreement 

is  from  L.  flrmua.     Fori  — (see  J  71. — 

Der./irmagef_^rmier,  af/ermer. 
Ferment,  sm.  leaven;  from  L.  fermentum. 

— Der.  fermtntilif . 
Fermentation,  sf.  fermentation ;  from  L. 
H  a 


FERMENTBR — FIANCER. 


fcrmentationem *,  da.  ftom  fermen- 

Fermentor,  vn.  to  ferment ;  from  L.  fer- 

FERMER,  va.  to  shut,  clow;  from  L, 
flrmare,  which  is  Dot  unfreqnently  used 
as-claudere  in  late  Latin  text*.  See 
Ducange  i.v.     For  i-e  see  S  71- — Der. 

FERMETE,  s/.  firmness.  Eee/erm*. 
FERMIER,  ™.  a  farmer.  See /(row. 
Feroce,    011J.    ferocious,    fierce;    from    L. 

ferocem.     Its  doublet  ii  fanmcht,  q. 
Ferooite,   if.    ferocity;    from    L.    fei 

FERRAILLE,  tf.  old  iron.  From/tr,  q. ».,  with 

the  dim.  termination  -aiVfe,  as  if  from  a  L. 

forraculiim  *. — Der.  ferraiUaJirrai '" 
PemigineUJC,  adj.  ferrugineous ;  as  if 

aL.ferruginosus*,deriv.offerrngi] 
Fertile,  adj.  fertile;  from  L.  fertile 

Der.  ftrtilnu,  ftrlitm  tion. 
FertillM,    sf.    fertility;    from    L.    fertili- 


Ferveur.  sf,  fervour;  from  L.  fervorem. 
FESSE,  if.  a  buttock;  from  L.  Asia,  from 

flamis,  partie.  of  flndore.     For  i— 1  see 

57a. 
+  Feotin,   an.  a  feait;    from    It.  fi 

(5  *S)—Der.  >sliner. 
Festival,  >m.  a  festival;    from   L.  ft 

Talis*,  deriv.  of  festivus. 
tFestOn,  m.  a  festoon;  from  It,/sj(one 

(5  as)-— Der. /(Bonner. 
FESTOYEK,  va.  to  entertain,  feast  ;  as  if  from 

a  L.  fe-Btlonie*,  der.  from  featum.     For 

loss  of  medial  o  see  f  Up;  fori  —  oi  see  $  68. 
FETE,  tf.  a  festival,  feast,  holiday ;  formerly 

ftslt,  from  L.  feat*,  pi.  of  featum.    For 

loss  of  s  see  §  148. — Da.filti. 
tFetiohe,  m,  a  Fetiche;  a  1 


African  coast.     It  comes  from  Port,  ftiiiao 

(§  36).     JVaVJh    is  a  doublet    of  Jtoice, 

q.  v. — Der./*n>Aiime. 
Fetide,  adj.  fetid;  from  L.  fetidns.- 

ja/dite. 
FETCJ,  sw.  a  bit  of  straw;  formerly  fislv, 

Prov.  fa.tuc,    from   L.    featnotu,    masc. 

form  of  festuea.  For  -uaus  =  -u  see  5  33J; 

for  loss  of  s  see  §  I48. 
FEU,  hi.  fire ;  from  L.  focus.     For  loss  of 

0  see  5  1 19  ;  for  o  =  en  set  §  76. 


FEU,  adj.  late,  lately  dead ;  formerly /ni  (in 
fem./eud/,  in  St.  Alexis),  from  L.  fatatu**, 
derir.  of  fatum.  Feu  means  properly  out 
who  has  fulfilled  bis  fate.  Pa(t)ntui! 
loses  its  medial  t  (see  §  117),  and  changes 


,  -u  (se< 


=1).  - 


whence/eti,  by  softening  a  into  *  (see  5  54). 

Feudatalre,  sm.  /.  feudatory;  from  L. 
feudatarini*,  a  term  of  feudal  law,  der. 
from  feudum,  a  fief.  For  etymology  of 
feu  Jura  seejfgf. 

Feudlste,  sm.  a  feudist;  from  L.  feu- 
dists *,  der.  from  feodum  ;  tte  fitf. 

FEU1LLE,  if.  a  leaf;  from  L.  folia,  pi.  of 
folium.  For  li-it  ice  off;  for  o=« 
see  I  7(3.— Da.  ftuUhge,  fiuilla,  fiuittie, 
ftuillu,  fiuillsJKia,  ftuUleUftuillaer,  faatt- 

FEUILLETTE,  if.  a  measure  of  wine  (30-8 
gallons).     Origin  unknown. 

FEURRE,  tm.  straw.  Sp.  firro.  It.  fbdtra. 
word  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  Sund./oA-  (§  20). 
For  qV-ft  see  §  168;  for  e  =  eu  see 
5  76- 

FEUTRE,  sm.  felt;  formerly  fidtrt.  It.  fillrv, 
from  L.  filtrom*,  a  medieval  word.  JTil- 
trum  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Neth.  vUl,  Germ. 
jHi  (5  ao).  Fsiffreisadoubletofthealche- 
mi si's  word  jiltre.  Piltnini  becomes  film, 
thenfeutre.  For  l—t  see  $  73;  for  tl---e* 
•ee  J  157. — Der.  .^Ktrtr,  .Outrage. 

FEVE,  (/  a  bean;  from  L.  faun.  Fora-r 
see  i  54;  for  b  — v  see  $  113.— Der. 
jftwtolc. 

FEVRIER,  tm.  February;  from  L.  febru- 
arius,  febrartru*.  For  b  = •see(ii]t 
for  -arias  — -in1  see  §  198. 

FI,  inlerj.  fie  I  (onomatopoetic).     See  §  34. 

Fiacre,  sm.  a  hackney-coach,  cab;  a  wind 
of  hist,  origin  (see  5  33) :  it  dates  from 
a.d.  1640,  when  the  first  carriages  for  hire 
were  stationed  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Saint  Fiacre.  Menage  wrote  in  1650: 
Fiacke.  On  appelli  aitud  h  Paris  dtpmi 
guetgues  onniis  na  taratst  dt  louagt,  i 
cause  dt  I'imagt  Sain/  Fiacre  jirf  fadai 
pour  tmtignt  h  tin  (o^fj  de  la  mi  Saint- 
Anlcine,  ok  or  Iiuoit  etc  stales  dt  carroua. 
Ctsl  dantjt  (his  ttmoht  oeulofrv. 

FIANCER.  va.  to  affiance,  betroth.  It.Jfi-Ji- 
sart,  from  L.  fldantiare  *,  found  in  somE 
medieval  Lat.  documents.  Fidantiare  is 
der.  through  flcUntia  from  fldantem, 
partie.  of fldare*  (leeji*-).  Fi(d)*nt26re 
becomes  fiancer  by  loss  of  medial  d.  set 
5  iao;  and  by  -Mare^-Mr,  see  5  164— 
— Der.jfaftcee.jfaneailles. 


FIBRE — F1LLEUL. 
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Fibre,  sf.  a  fibre;    from  L.   fibra.— Der. 

FICELLE,  sf.  siring,  twine;  from  L.  flli- 
eollom*,  dim.  of  flluin.  FiliefiUuni 
is  contrd.  regularly  into  fll'ceUurn  (see 
I  51),  whence  filcelh*,  whence  ficelle  by 
Joss  of/,  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Si. — Der.jtceier. 

FICIIER,  va.  to  drive  in  (11  a  nail),  fix  (eyes 
on);  as  if  from  a  L,  flgieare*.  tier,  ftom 
flgere.  IPiglo&re  is  contrd.  regularly  into 
flg'oare,floare  [bee  5  53  and  Hist.  Gram.  p. 
81),  mheDeeficher.  For  Cft=cA»s«e  5  l»6 
and  $  54.— Dei.  fiehe  (verbal  subst.),  jfeiu. 

Ficttt  adj.  fictitioni;  from  L.  fictivus*. 
deriv.  of  f  ictus. 

Fiction,  s/  a  fiction;  from  L.  fictionem. 

Fid6ioommis, .«,  a  trust  (in  law) ;  from 

Fidejusaeur,  jib,  a  ■  fidejussor,'  guarantor ; 
from  L.  fidejussor rm, 

Fidelt),  adj.  faithful;  from  L.  fidelii.  Its 
doublet  is/caf,  q.r. 

FideliM,  s/.  fidelity  ;  from  L.  f  id  elitatem. 
Its  doublet  isftaali, 

Fiduciaire,  adj.  fiduciary  (in  Roman  Law) : 
from  L,  fidociarius. 

FIEF,  sm.  a  fief:  in  1  Ith  cent,  fied.  Low  L. 
feodum,  feudum,  from  O. H.G.fead,  pos- 
sess ions,  goods,  properly  cattle.  Foreo  — 1» 
lee  in  detail  under  dim ;  ten  (which  is  found  in 
the  form  fieu  in  several  medieval  texts)  is 
reduced  to  ie  in  a  very  unusual  way.  Next, 
for  final  d^f  see  §  HI;  this  resolution  of 
a  dental  into  a  labial  is  found  in  litis,  soif; 

man/,  and  in  Norman  names  of  places  end- 
ing in  -beuf,  O.  W.  bar  or  byr,  Dan.  Engl. 
by,  of  which  the  Lat.  type  wis  bodns,  as  in 
Marbodus,  Marbnif;  Pampudus,  Paim- 
btuf,  etc.— Der.  fitffb  (formerly  a  subsi. 
signifying  one  who  possesses  a  fief:  in  the 
18th  cent,  the  phrase  un  hvisair  fieffe  was 
still  used.     Later  the  word  became  an  adj. 

coquin  fiefffi,  ws  ignorant  fieffe,  etc.). 

FIEL,  sm.  gall,  bite ;  from  L.  fel.  For  e  -  ii 
see  §  56. — Der.  taJUtltt. 

RENTE,  sf.  dung.  Prov.  fenla,  G*t.f*mpta, 
from  L.  flmitus  *  der.  from  flmpju 
Finiitun,  contrd.  regularly  into  flmtuB 
(see  $  gl),  becomes  fiintt.  For  i  =  e  see 
573;  for  e  —  ie  see  5  56;  for  m  =  a  see 
5160.  TheO.Fr.  form  was^en,  which  came 
straight  from  L.  ^"H" — Der.  fienlez. 

FIER,  va.  to  trust.  Sf.fiar,  It.  fidora,  from 
L.  fidare*  (found  in  this  Mate  in  a  13th- 
cent.  document  ■  habeant  perfectam  fidem, 


ita  at  omnes  . .  possint  se  in  illis  fidare '). 

For   loss   of  medial  d  see    §  lio.-Utr, 

d^fier,  conjSw,  m&fier. 
FIER,  adj.  proud,  haughty ;  from  L.  fern*. 

For8„=i.s*e6s6. 
F1ERTE,  sf.   pride;    ftom    L.  feritatam. 

FerlWtem.  is  contrd.  regularly  (see  5  53) 

into  for/tatem,  whence/erti!.     For  e  =  « 

see  §  56;  for  -atom  —i  see  §  330. 
FIEVRE,t/.  a  fever;  from  L.  febris.     For 

6  =  «see  §  56;  forb-tseeS,  1 13.— Der. 

FiFRE,  sm.  a  fife.    Of  Qetm.  origin,  O.  H.G 
fftfa  «  30),  (ffiffer  in  the  Germ.  1       ' 


ofSwi 

Figer,  1 


rland). 

,    to   congeal,    curdle ;    froi 


fFigttO.s/.  a  fig;  a  word  introd.  in  this 
form  from  Prov.jSfu  (5  94),  which  from 
L.  floa,  fern,  of  fieus.  Tho  more  correct 
O.  Fr.  rendering  of  floa  wis  fit,  see  §  1 39. 
— Der./gHier. 

Figure,  &■  a  face;  from  L.  fignra. — Der. 
Jigurint,Jiguntit. 

Figurer,  va.  to  figure,  form;  from  L. 
figurare.— Der.  figuriut,  conjuration, 
dgrjirrer,     rrany^jirer,    figuri    (partic. 

FIL,  sm.  thread;  from  L.  fllom  (used  also 
for  a  sword's  edge  by  Ennius).— Der.jHer, 
filew,  ^euse,  jBandiere,  en/Her,  faujWer, 
efjHer,  afjffer ;  file  (properly  ranged  along  a 
thread,  whence  fila,  dejWer),  filet,  fil&ie, 
filochc,  filoa,  fihsit,  /landrenx  (from 
filandrts,  deriv.  of filer),  fit'gt. 

Filament,  sm.  a  filament ;  from  L.  Fila- 
ment u  m  *,  from  filare,  from  which  verb 
come  also  the  non-classical  forms  filator*. 
filatura*,  whence  filattur  and  filature.— 
Dei.  filamtnteax. 

Filateur,  sm.  a  spinner.  See  filament.  Its 
doublet  is  fileur. 

Filature,  sf.  spinning.     See  filament. 

Filial,  adj.  final;  from  L.  filUlii. 

Filiation,  sf.  filiation,  affiliation;  from  L. 

FILIERE.  sf.  a  draw-plate.     SeejS. 

fFillgrane,  sm.  filigree-work;  introd. 
for  lt.filigrana  ($  35). 

FILLE,  sf.  a  girl,  female,  maid,  daughter; 
ftom  L.  Alia.  For-ilift=  -Hit  cp.  §  ajS.— 
Der.jH/ette. 

FILLEUL,  sm.  a  god-son;  from  L.  flliolua 
(dim.  of  films}.  We  may  see  under  the 
words  cammeri,  compire,  marraine,  par- 
rain  how  the  Church  gave  the  name  of 
father  (peri)  and  mother  (mere)  to  those 
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who  held  the  child  at  the  baptismal  font 
ai  sponsors;  she  has  also  given  the  name 
of  flliolua,^  darling  little  son,  to  the  bap- 
tised infant.  For  olui  -  eul  see  aiiul ; 
fotU-iVseeS  157. 

FILOCHE,  </.  a  network.  See  fll,— Der.  ef- 
//ocAer. 

FILON,  ML  1  vein,  course,  lode.     See//. 

t  Filoselle,  sf.  floss-silk;    from  It.  filu- 

g'""  (S  *5>- 

FllOU,  «m.  a  pickpocket,  sharper.    Its  don  hi  ct 

isflltur;  from//.— Der. /(outer, //osrterie. 
FILS.  in.  a  son ;  from  L.  Alios.      For  the 

continuance  of  ■  see  |  149. 
Filtre,   tm.  a    strainer,    filter;    from    the 

pharmacy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  wed 

'"trum,  originally  a  bit  of  felt,  then  of 


stuff  or 


For  etymology  see  fiulrt  (of  which  it  is 
the  doublet).— Der.  fllirei, ///ration. 

Filtre,  sm.  a  love-potion,  from  Gr.  ifiKrpov. 

FIN,  sf.  an  end ;  from  L.  finis. — Der.  a/n , 
en/in.  (From  O.  Fr.  vtrbflatr,  to  bring  to 
an  end,  finish,  then  to  pay,  comes,  through 
the  partic./nanr,  the  deriv. /nonce.) 

FIN,  adj.  fine,  slender;  from  L.  flnltua, 
finished,  perfected,  hence  by  extension  re- 
fined, then  keen,  sly.  This  word,  while  still 
Lit.,  displaced  its  accent  from  finftuii  to 
finitui :  it  then  dropped  the  two  final  short 
syllables,  tee  $§  50,51.— Der./nesse./aaud, 
/nasser,  j&iasserie,  af/ner,  itfbagc,  a/neur, 
raf/ner,  raf^eur,  raf/nerie. 

Final,  adj.  final;  from  L.  finalis.— Der. 
Asa/ite. 

FINANCE,  sf.  rash,  fine,  finance.  See  /&.— 
Der./nonser./nawier. 

F1NASSER,  vn.  to  finesse.     Sec/;.. 

FINAUD,  adj.  cunning,  sly.     See/n. 

FINESSE,  sf.  fineness,  delicacy,  subtlety.  See 
/"• 

FINT,  sm.  finish  (in  art).     SeejSsir. 

FINIR,  va.  to  finish ;  from  L.  flnira.— Der. 
fltii  (panic  subst-),  de/Mir. 

FIOLE,  sf.  a  phial,  bottle  ;  from  L.  phiala. 
Forph-/sce  §  146;  for  B-o,  in  an  nn- 
iisiial  way,  see  toon  and  5  54,  note  1. 

■\  FiorihureB.  sf.  graces  (in  music) ;  from 

_it,jf*a#*  (5 15). 

Firmament,  sm.  firmament;  from  L.  fir- 

+  Firms,  n.rm.  a  firman;  of  Oriental  origin. 
Per*. /man,  an  order  signed  by  the  Grand 
Vi.it,  «  si). 

Fise,  sm.  the  treasury ;  from  L.  fiscus. 

Fiscal,  adj.  fiscal;  from  L.  fiscalis.— Der. 
flacaliti. 


.  _.      .  fissure  ;  from  L.  fissora. 

Fiatule.  if.  a  fistula;  from  L.  fistula.— 
Der./sfti/eni. 

Fixe,  adj.  fixed ;  from  L.  fixus. — Der. 
J!xa  (whose  doublet  is  /tier,  q.  T. ), /a- 
ation./xite. 

Flocciditd,  */.  flaccidity,  flabbinesi ;  from 
L.  flacciditatem  *,  from  flaccidas. 

FLACON.  on.  a  bottle,  flagon ;  from  L,  flaa- 
oonsm',  a  word  found  in  Merov.  and 
Carol,  documents.  We  may  quote  from 
Flodoard:  'Vas,  quod  vulgo  flasoonem 
vocant,  vini  1  se  benedicti  plenum  dedir.' 
Flanconem  is  a  dim.  of  flaecu-,  used  for  a 
phial  in  Isidore  of  Seville.  Flaaconam 
becomes  /onus  by  dropping  the  u  (see 
5  148). 

Flagellation,!/,  whipping,  scourging;  from 

L.  flagellationem. 
Flagellar,  va.  to  scourge;  from  L.  flagel- 

"     ./ayrf/ant. 
FLAGEOLET,  ins.  a  flageolet.    A  dim.  of 

O.Fr.  flajol.    See  flitt.—'Dtr.jiagtaltx. 
FLAGORNER,  va.  to  fawn  00.     Origin  un- 

1 . — Der.  fiagomeric.  flagontcur. 
Flagrant,  adj.  flagrant;  from  L.  flagrau- 

FLAIR,  sm.  scent  (of  dogs).     Sicflairer. 

FLAIREK,  va.  to  scent,  smell ;  in  O.  Fr.  in 

neut.  sense  of  exhaling  an  odour;  from  L. 

flasrrare  (a  secondary  form  of  fragrstre, 

byr-Ls«  5  154).  Forgr^rsee  S,  168, 

whence  fl»r*re,  whence  flairtr.    Forrt— ai 

see  5  54.     Flairer  is  a  doublet  of /surer. 

q.  v.— Der.  flair  (verbal  subst.),  flaircai. 

FLAMANT,  sm.  a  flamingo  ;  formerly  flam- 

tanl,   3  name   given    from    the   flaming 

olour  of  the  bird's  plumage.     Its  doublet 

■  flambanl.     See/onsrw. 

FL  AM  BE,  sf.  the  German  iris  (for  flambU) : 


1.  of 


Fnr 


ular  contr.  of  fiimmula,  t< 
§  51.  For  change  of  ml  into  mbl  see 
t.  Gram.  p.  73 ;  for  loss  of  I  see  able  and 
58.— Der.  flambtr,  flambem. 

FLAMBEAU,  tm.  a  torch.     See/onttw. 

FLAMBER,  va.  to  flame.     See  flambt.— Der. 

Flamberge,  sf.  a  sword,  a  word  of  hist. 
'  3™  (§  33).  heing  the  n»me  of  the  sword 
Renird  de  Montauban,  in  medieval  ro- 
nce ;  hence  by  extension  applied  to  any 

FLAMME,  sf.  a  flame;  from  L.  tUmina.— 

Der./oininiiche,  en/nmnser. 
FLAN,  sm.  a  custard,  tart.     O.  Fr.  flat*.  It. 

"    tow,  from  L.  tUtoaem*  (a  souffletb 


FLANO — FLOU. 


Fortnnatus),  der.  from  flatus.  For  loss  of 
medial  t  tee  J  117  1  for  bo  — 0  see  §  101. 

FLANC,  sm.  Sank.  tide.  Origin  uncertain ; 
probably  from  L.  fluoons,  sigaifving  the 
toft  side  of  the  bod;.  A  similar  meii- 
phor  exists  in  Genu,  wtickt  (the  flank), 
from  ivt'tch,  soft.  On  inch  analogies  see 
5  13.  Pot  addition  of  n  see  concombn. — 
Dci.jlanqutr,  efjianqu&. 

Flamlrin,  am,  1  lanky  lad,  a  word  of  hist. 
origin  (see  5  33),  being  a  nickname  given 
to  the  Flemings,  then  used  of  an;  tall  and 
meagre  man,  like  them. 

FLANELLE,  sf.  flannel.  From  Engl.  jjowkZ 
(5    18),    which    from    W.   g-ssfan,    wool. 


0  stroll.     Origin  nnknown.- 


PlANER.  m.  ■ 

Der.  flthteni. 
FLAQUE,  if.  a  puddle,  pool ;  of  Germ,  origin, 

Flem.  iAk*»(S  a;). 
FLASQJJE,  adj.  lanky,  soli,  flabby;  from  L. 

flaxidua  *,  a  transformation  of  flaooidus. 

Flaxidua,  —  flaosidim,    is    transposed    to 

flaacidus  (see  lath*  and  5  1 70),  flaBCjn.- 

idna ;    whence  fiasaut  by  dropping  the 

atonic  syllables  (see  \\  50,  Si). 
FLATTER,™,  toflatter.  O.Fi.fiaUr.  Origin 

uncertain.    Diez  gives  the  Germ,  O.  H.  G. 

ft*aa  (S  ao),  Engl.  Jin/.     If  so,  flatter  will 

be  to  smoothe  down  (as  we  do  a  cat),  to 

FLEAU,  an.  a  flail,  scourge.  O.  Fr.  fiael. 
Prov.  fiagd.  It.  ftagdlo,  from  L.  flagel- 
hun  For  loss  of  medial  8  see  §  131 ;  for 
a-*«  sec  $  54;  for  il  =  au  see  £  157. 
FUau  is  a  doublet  otflagtUt. 

tFlebila,  adj.  lamentable,  weak;  It. 
Mile  (S  15).     Its  doublet  it  faiblt,  q.  r. 

FLECHE,  sf.  in  arrow,  point,  pinnacle;  for- 
merly  Jlischt ;  of  Germ,  origin,  M.  H.  G. 
flinch- flitht  (|  io). 

FLECHE,  sf.  a  flitch  of  bacon ;  formerly 
fitteki;  of  Germ,  origin,  Dan.jtes*  (5  ao). 

FLECHIR,  va.  to  bend ;  from  L.  floutere. 
Fore  =  i  see  ,58;  for  ot-  eh  see  aUecktr. 
— Der.  jfArtiuement,  jKriisseur. 

Flegtne,  in.  phlegm ;  from  L.  flegma. — 
E>er.ji>£™tique. 

FLETRIR,  vo.  to  blast,  wither;  formerly 
^fsn-ir,  from  O.  Fr.  fiain,  fiaistrt.  Fiais- 
trt corresponds  to  a  L.  flaooaoter  *,  deriv. 
of  flaooare  (i.  e.  to  be  flaccid,  faded, 
withered).  Flat 
then  loses  its  medial  o  (see  5  I  ag),  whe 
fiaistrt.  For  e,  =  ai  see  §  54;  tor  aiaW 
see  §§  103,  148. — Dcr.ji&riirore. 

FLETRIR,  va.  to  dUhonour,  brand,  properly 


167 

□  born,  dry  up.    There  is 


with  a  hot  iro 

an  O.  Fr.jffosi 

to  distinguish  this  word  from  flitrir  above, 
FLEOR,  sf.  a  flower ;  from  L.  florem.      For 

o-ex   see   §   79.— Der.  jWrjg,  fietitKtt, 

JrWistcJsWet.J^raison. 
FLEUR,  s/.  level  with,  in  the  phrase  a  flcur 

dt.     Of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  fiur  (|  ao). 

—Der.  lifttura,  elfitam.  (Li«t6  does  not 

allow  this  10  be  another  word,  and  quotes 

the  It.  afar  d"atana  in  the  same  sense.) 
FLEURDELISER.  va.  to  brand  with  a  fleur- 

de-lys;  der.  from  fleur  dt  lis.  q.  v. 
FLEURER,  va,  to  exhale  an  odour;  another 

form  (although  the  change  from  tn*  to  « 

is  difficult)  of  flairir,  q.  v.     It  is  possible 

that  the  word  may  have  been  deflected  by 

the  resemblance  of  fieur. 
tFleurat.sm.  a  foil,  dagger,  a  word  created 

inthei6thcent.toanswertoIt./anrro(S»5). 
FLEURIR,  va.  to  flower,  flourish ;   from  L. 

florem.     For  e  =  i  see  $  58  ;  for  o-aisee 

S  79.    Flturir  is  a  doublet  of fiorir,  q.  v. — 

Der.jWaison. 
FLEUVE,  an.  a  river ;  from  L.  ftuviue.    For 

n  =  «usee  §90. 
Flexibility,  sf.  flexibility;    from  L.  flexi- 


fle] 

triibliatier,  sm.  a  buccaneer;  formerly 
fribvtfitr,  a  naval  term  of  Germ,  origin, 
from  Engl.^yeofl*.  a  swift  vessel  (J  37). 

t Flint-glass,  sm.  The  Engl,  fimtglass 
«  *8). 

FLOCON,  sm.  a  flake,  flock;  dim.  of  root 
floe*,  remaining  in  Prov.  floe  ;  from  L. 
floomu. — Der.  jfosoiineux. 

FLORAISON,  s/  efflorescence.     See/orir. 

Flore,*/.  Flora;  from  L.  Flora. 

fFlortial,  sm.  Floreal  (the  eighth  month 
in  the  Republican  Calendar,  from  April  30 
to  May  so) ;  a  modem  and  irregular  deriv. 
from  L.  florem. 

fFlorin,sm,aflorin;fromIt./oriiio(Sas). 

FLORIR,  va.  to  bloom,  flower;  from  L. 
florero.  For  a  —  1  see  §  58. — Der.jioraisou. 

FLOT,  sm.  a  wave ;  from  L.  fluottu.  For 
u=0  see  i  97;  for  ot  =  <  see  ,  168.— 
Der.  /oner,  jCwtagt.jtorttison. 

FLOTTER,  va.  to  float.  See  fiat.— Der. 
fiolte  (verbal  subst.),Jio«ille,  Jforteur. 

FLOU,  sm.  softness  of  touch;  adj.  soft;  for- 
merly fia  (weak),  a  word  of  Germ,  origin, 
Flem.  flauvi  (§  id).  For  an-o-o>  see 
S  10^-Der.jfcet.         GoOQIC 
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Fluctuation,  if.  >  fluctuation ;  from  L. 
fluctuationem.    Its  doublet  is  fiotlaison. 

Fluctueux,  adj.  fluctuating  ;  from  L.  flnc- 
tuoius.     For  -oaaB  —  -eux  tee  |  319. 

FlueT,  ms.  to  flow,  sun ;  framL.  fluere. 

FLUET,  adj.  mean,  thin.  Unity.  Fiutl,  in 
Lafontaine  fiaust,  is  a  dim.  affirm,  a.  v. 

Fluids,  «<}'.  fluid;  from  L.  flu  id  us.— Da. 

JhMStfc 

Fluor,  sm.  (Chem.)  fluorine,  the  presumed 
root  of  the  fluothydric  acid ;  formerly  the 
alchemists'  01  me  for  ill  mineral  acidt,  because 
of  their  fluidity:  from  L.  fluorem. 

FLOTE,  sf.  a  flute ;  formerly  fiai.lt.  It. 
fiaula  ;  verbal  subst.  of  O.  Ft.  flakier  (to 
blow  into  a  wind  instrument).  Fla&tcr 
is  from  L.  flatuare,  deriv.  of  flatus,  by 
transposition  of  a:  flautare  for  flatuare. 
Flauta*.  or  rather  its  masc.  flautus*, 
gives  the  dim.  fiautiolus  *.  This,  by  con- 
sonification  of  io  into  jo  (see  abriger),  has 
produced  Ptoy.fiavjol,  O.  Fi.fiajol,fiagiol. 
Flagtol  disappeared  at  end  of  the  16th  cent., 
but    left  its    dim.  fiagiol1.—Dcr.  fiHtau, 

iMfiite. 

Fluvial,  adj.  fluvial;  from  L.  fluvialii. 

Flux,  sm.  flux,  flow;  from  L.  fluxus. 

Fluxion,  sf.  fluxion,  inflammation ;  from  L. 
fluxi  onem.— Der./uxionniire. 

+  FOC,  sm.  a  jib-sail;  from  Dutch /oi  (§  »7). 

tFoetua,™.  a  fooios;  the  L.  foetus. 

FOI,  tf.  faith;  from  L.  fidsm.  For  i  =  oi 
see  §  68  ;  for  lost  of  d  see  {  1 10. 

FOIE,  sm.  lifer.  It.  fegalo,  from  L.  floatum*. 
found  in  Marcellus  Empiricus.  The  accent 
has  been  misplaced  (ffoatum  for  floStum) . 
Ffoatum.  then  loses  its  atonic  syllable  (see 
3  51),  then  is  reduced  to  flea,  whence  foil 
by  lost  of  medial  c,  sec  §  no.  For  i  =  oi 
tee  §  68. 

FOIN,  sia.  hay;  from  L.foenum.  For  00  =  0 
see  §  105;  fore-<oisee  5  63. 

FOIRE,  sf.  a  fair.  Sp.  feria,  from  L.  feria, 
found  in  medieval  documents,  as  '  Quod 
nullus  in  regno  potest  facere  feriam  sine 
permissu  Regis.'  Foriae,  properly  holidays, 
hat  taken  the  sense  of  a  fair,  because  me- 
dieval fairs  were  held  on  saints'  days.  For 
e-oi  see  §  63.  Fairs  is  a  doublet  of 
fin*,  a.*. 

FOIS,  sf.  time.  FroT.  fes.  It.  put,  from  L. 
viae.  For  v-f  see  $  143;  for  i-oi  see 
5  68;  for  c«=iste  %  tag. 

FOISON,  sf.  abundance ;  from  L.  faslonem, 
pouring  forth  with  plenty.  For  u  —  01,  by 
attraction  of  the  i,  see  §  96.  Faison  is  a 
doublet  oi  fusion,  q.  v. — Dcr./ofsonner. 


FOL,  adj.  mad,  crazy;  from  L.  follna', 
found  in  a  Lit.  document,  A.n.  879.  Pol- 
Ins  is  properly  one  who  grimaces  mores 
affectedly,  and  is  connected  with  L.  fol- 
lare  *,  which  is  from  follis,  a  grimace 
nude  by  puffing  out  the  cheeks,  used  by 
Jurenal.  The  idea  of  motion  survives  in 
the  phrases  fiu  folia,  tsfrit  foUtt.  Fol  il 
a  doublet  of/ou,  q.v. — Der.  folic,  folia, 
/ojfttre./olichon,  iffoler. 

FOLATRE,  adj.  foolish.  See  fol. — Der. 
fal&tra,  fol&lrcne. 

FOLIE,  sf.  folly.     SeejW. 

■i/Polio,  sm.  a  folio,  a  Lit.  word,  abl.  of 
folium.     Its  doublet  is/reiils,  q.  v. 

FOLLET,  adj.  wanton,  playful.     See  fol. 

Folliculaire,  sm.  a  pamphleteer;  der. from 
foUieult,  Dsed  by  Voltaire  to  signify  a  small 
sheet  of  paper.  Follicvlt  is  an  absurd  word, 
made  out  of  the  L.  folium. 

Follieule,  if.  a  follicle  ;  from  L.  foil  icolus. 

Fomeilter,  va.  to  foment ;  from  L.  fomen- 
tare . — Der,  jfjirKn/ation. 

FONCER,  va.  to  bottom  a  cask.  SeejW.- 
Der.  fatui,  aifonetr,  aifonetr. 

FONCIER,a*.  landed.     See /onus. 

FOBCtion,  sf.  a.  function;    from  L.  func- 

FOND,  sm.  a  bottom,  foundation;  from  L. 
fundus.  For  n=o  see  $  97.  O.  Fr. 
form  was  funds  for  the  uom,  whence  ./an- 
sa-*, now  written  fonar.  For  this  nomi- 
natival s  tee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  89.— Der. 
effbndit!  (seefondriirt). 

Fonriamental,  adj.  fundamental ;  from  I. 
fundamental  is*,  der.  from  fuudimeu- 

Foildateur,  sm.  a  founder;    from  L.  fnn- 

Fondation,    sf    a    foundation;    from  L. 

Fondement,  snt.  a  fhndament;  from  L. 
fundameutum. 

Fonder,  m.  to  found;  from  L. fundare. 

FONDRE,  va.  to  melt;  from  L.  fdndSre. 
For  u-o  see  §  97.  For  loss  of  6  is 
,  JI.— Der.  fault  (part,  subst.,  see  ofc- 
ioutt),ilAiideur,.ftnderie,  \efondrt. 

FONDR1ERE,  sf.  a  slough,  bog;  der.  fhxn 
fandrtr,  an  O.  Fr.  verb  which  surrires  i° 
its  compd.  effendrer,  Fondrer  is  ftomjbs* 
Far  the  addition  of  r  see  ckanvn. 

FONDS,  sm.  ground,  soil,  landed  propertj, 
funds,  cash  ;  from  L.  fundus.  Foru-s 
see  5  97,— Der./acier. 

Fongiblo,  adj.  that  which   being  lent  <■'      \ 


FONGUEUX — FORMAT. 


leased  may  be  replaced  by  oilier  tike 
things;  fromL.fuogibi.es. 

Fongueux,  adj.  fungoui,  upstart ;  from  L. 
fungosu.. 

FONTAINE,  sf.  a  fountain ;  from  L.  fon- 
tana  *  ;  from  fontem.  There  ire  several 
examples  of  fontana  in  Ijih-cent.  docu- 
ment*.    For  *~ai  see  §  54. — Der.  fon- 

Fontange,  sf.  a  top-knot,  a  word  of  hist, 
origin  |,see  §  33).  being  a  form  of  coiffure 
introduced  by  Mile,  de  Fontange,  A.D. 
1679. 

FONTE,  1/  a  melting,  founding.     Seefondre. 

tFonte,  sf.  1  holster  (of  a  saddle),  introd. 
in  16th  cent,  from  h./onda  (J  35). 

Fonts,  int.  fil.  the  baptismal  font ;  from  L. 
fontei  ;  der.  from  fons. 

For,  sm.  a  tribunal;  from  L.  forum.  Its 
doublet  is  fur,  q,  y. 

FORAGE,  int.  a  boring,  drilling.    See^tf-w. 

FOK.A1N.  adj.  foreign ;  from  L.  foramens  *, 
that  which  is  without,  strange,  foreign. 
I'orsnnus*  is  from  fonts.  Travelling 
pedlars  are  called  forains  in  opposition  to 
home-staying  traders. 

FORB  AN,  sm.  a  pirate,  bandit,  one  out  of  the 
pale  of  law,  who  is  nnder  ban.     See  baa. 

tForoat,  sm.  a  convict ;  from  ~PTov.forcat 
(I  34),  which  from  L.  fortislus* ;  see 
Jorar.     Its  doublet  hforei. 

FORCE,  sf.  force,  strength ;  from  L. foraa"; 
used  in  the  Germanic  Laws  at  in  this  pas- 
sage tn  the  Lex  Bajusriorum  II,  J  i  'Si  cui 
Deus  dederit  fortiam  et  victoriam.'  For 
tia=«  see  4  344. 
FORCENE,  adj.  mad ;  sf.  a  madman ;  formerly 
fbrsme;  It.  forsennato,  properly  out  of  one's 
senses;  comnd.  oifor.  which  is  from  L.  forts, 
and  O.  Fr.  sme,  der.  from  an,  which  means 
sense,  reason,  judgment,  in  O.  Fr.  Sen  if  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  tin  (§  10). 
tForceps.  tin.   a  forceps;    the  L.  for- 

FORCER,  va.  to  force,  break  open,  oblige, 

impose  by  force;    der.  from  force,  q,  t 

Der.  tfforcir,  leaforcer. 

FORCES,  sf.  pi.  shears ;  from  L.  fSrcipoa, 
contr.  regularly  (see  §  51)  into  foro'pes, 
whence  forces,  by  assimilation  of  po  into  c 
(see  %  168). 

FORCLORE,  va.  to  tbrclose  j  from  L,  fori* 
aud  elaudore.  lit.  to  exclude  from.  For 
Ion  of  I  see  §  51;  for  loss  of  s  see  5  148; 
for  other  changes  see  dart. 

FORER.  va.  to  bore ;  from  L.  forare. — Der. 
jWagcftret. 
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FORESTIT.R,  adj.  of  forests ;  der,  from  forest, 
O.Fr.  form  of/or«.     See  forgl. 

FORET,  sm.  a  drill.    See/orw. 

FORET,  sf.  a  forest ;  formerly  form,  from 
L.  foresta*.  which  in  Carolingian  docu- 
ments means  an  open  piece  of  ground  over 
which  the  rights  of  the  chase  are  reserved. 
Medieval  writers  oppose  the  forests,  or 
open  wood,  wherein  the  lord  has  sole  hunt- 
ing rights,  to  the  walled-in  wood,  the 
paicus.  Forests,  or  forestis,  is  from 
foris,  out  of,  i.e.  not  shot.  There  is  a 
medieval  document  which  clearly  draws 
this  distinction  : — '  Forestis  est  ubi  sunt 

word  came  to  signify  any  kind  of  forest. 
For  loss  of  1  see  §  148. 

FORFA1RE,  va.  to  forfeit ;  from  L.  foris 
and  fncero,  properly  to  do  things  contrary 
to  what  is  right,  to  act  criminally.  For 
lots  of  I  see  S  51 ;  for  loss  of  s  see  $  14S; 
for  other  letter-changes  see  fair: — Der. 
firfaii  (verbal  Subst.),./br/<Hfure. 

FORFATT,  sm,  a  crime.     Seeforfairt. 

FORFA1T,  nn.  a  contract,  properly  a  thing 
done  at  a  settled  price ;  from  L.  forum. 
factum*,  from  forum,  a  price,  and  fac- 
tum. For  letter-changes  see  fail.  Of  the 
sense  of  price  given  to  forum  there  are 
many  examples  in  medieval  Lit . ;  '  Quod 
victualia  cis  vendantur  et  tradantnr  ad  ra- 
tionabilem  forum.'  (Ordonn.  des  Rois  de 
France.)  Again,  in  a  document  of  A.n. 
743;  'Ut  per  omnes  civitates  legitimum 
forum  et  mensura  Gat,  secundum  abundan- 

+  Porfantorie,  sf.  boasting,  bragging; 
fromIt./Br/™«r£0(Sa5). 

FORGE,  sf.  a  forge :  from  L.  fabrioa.  For 
regular  contr.  of  fabric*  into  fnbr'ca  see 
$  51 ;  for  loss  of  b  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81  ; 
for  ItM—gi  see  §  24J  ;  for  a  =  o  see  5  54, 
note  3.    Forgs  is  a  doublet  of fabriqui,  q.  v. 

FORGER,  va.  to  forge.  Frov.  faurgar,  from 
L.  fabric&re.  For  the  regular  contr.  of 
fabricare  into  fabr'care  see  §  53.  For 
letter-changes  see  forge. — Der.  forgiron, 
forgem. 

FORJETER,  in.  to  project;   from  L.  foris 

Formallete,  sm.  a  formalist,  pedant;  tee 
formd;    and   for  Fr.  endings  in  -isle  see 
$"7. 
Formality,  sf.  formality.     Seeformtl. 
Format,  sm.  size  (of  books) ;  from  L.  fo  r- 
matns.     Iu  doublet  is  forms. 


FORMA  TEUR — FQUINE. 


Fonnateur,  adj.  creative;   from  L.  for- 

Formation,  if.  a  formation ;  from  L.  for- 

Forme,  sf.  form;  from  L.  forma, 
rs'ormel,  adj.  formal;  from  L.  formalis — 
Der.  formaliti,  formalume,  formalntt,  far- 

Former,  va.  to  form;  from  L,  formate. 
Formidable,   adj.    formidable;    from    L. 

fomiidabilis. 
Formula,  sf.  a  formula ;  from  L.  formnla. 

-  -Der.  formula,  formuteivc. 
Foraiquer,  va.  to  fornicate;  from  L.  for- 

nicari- — Der.  fimitataii,  /ornitation. 
¥ORS,pnp.  lave,  except;  from  L.  forts.   Its 

doublet  ii  Aort,  q.  T. 
FORT,  ml?,  itrong;  from  L.  fortia.— Der. 

fori  (va.),  fdrlia. 
T,Fort9,fl<fV.(,Mus.)forte;theIt./br«(§a5). 
FORTERESSE,  i/.  a  fortress.  Ptov.fortaltaa, 

Sp.  forlalaxa,  from  L.  fortalitia*,  der. 

"     n  fortis.  used  for  a  itrong  work.     We 


I3ih-c< 


,  phra, 


'  Consulei  occurrebant  et   regi  fortalitia 

tradebant.'    Fori— rsee  §  157;  for  atonic 

a-s  see  §  54;  for  -itla  - -mt  tee  $  145. 

Fortification,  sf.  fortification;  from   L. 

Fortifier,  va.  to  fortify;    from  L.  forti- 

Fortuit,   adj.  fortuitous,  carnal ;    from   L. 

fortuitui. 
Fortune,  sf.  fortune;  from  L.  fortuna. — 

Der.  iufnriunt. 
I'ortunfi,  adj.  hippy;  from  L.  fortunatus 

—Der.  iafortuni. 
FOSSE,  s/.  >  pit,  grave;    from  L.  foe**.— 

Der.  /wiette,  ./ojroyer. 
FOSSE,  sin.  a  ditch,  drain;    from    L.    foa- 

Batnm*,  der.  from  fossa.     Fossatnm  it 

found   in   the   Lex    Longobardornm :    '  Si 
ra  attaint  fecerit.'  For 


Set  fosse. — Der./bssoyeur,  fossayigt 
FOU,  sm.  a  madman ;  a  softened  form  of  its 

doublet  fol.q.v.  Forl  =  utee6  158. 
FOU  ACE,  s/.  a  buttered  roll.  Ptoj.fogassa, 
It.  foccacia,  from  L.  fooaaia*,  fern,  of  ft>- 
caoiiia*,  uied  of  bread  baked  under  the 
ashes :  '  Subrineririus,  cinere  coctua  et  re- 
versal™ ipse  est  et  fooaoius,'  says  Isidore 
of  Seville.  Focaoius  is  der,  from  fotnu. 
becomes  /own*.  For  low  of 
e  $  119;  for  o-ou  see  6  76; 


for  -cda— «  see  {  144.  Ftntact  is  a 
doublet  oifimg ant. 

FOUAGE,  tn.  hearth-penny.  Piov.fiigvalge, 
from  L.  fooatioum*  (a  tax  on  every 
hearth),  from  foam.  Dncange  quotes 
a  passage,  '  Forma  litterarum  quae  mittitnr 
praedictis  super  fooatioo.'  For  5  =--  on  see 
i  76;  for  lota  of  a  tea  J  lag ;  for  ntiimrn 
— age  tee  §  301. 

FOUAlLLEk,  va.  to  whip  away.     See  fowl. 

FOUDRE,  sm.  a  thunderbolt ;  formerly  foldrt, 
from  L.  fulguram.  For  regular  contr.  of 
fvilgurem  into  fnlg^rem  see  5  51 ;  hence 
(nl'rora,  by  reduction  of  gr  to  1,  see  J  168. 
Lastly  ful'rem  becomes  foldrt.  For  u  =  u 
tee  i  97;  for  li  =  ldr  see  Hist.  Gram.  p. 
73.  Foldrt  softens  ol  into  on  (tee  %  157), 
hence  faudrt. — Der.  fimdroya. 

tFoudre,  trn.  a  tun  (for  liquids);  from 
Germ.JiiflV  «  17). 

FOUET,  mi.  a  whip,  properly  a  bundle  of 
twigs ;  dim.  of  O.  Fr.foit,  properly  a  branch 
of  the  beech,  then  branch  of  any  tree. 
Fou,  originally  fiat,  it  from  L.  fagua.  For 
a— an— o  tee  loot  and  £  54,  note  a ;  for 
lost  of  medial  g  see  5  131. — Der.  foiieltet: 
from  prim,  fou  comes  ^wilier, 

FOUGER,  va.  to  grub  (of  boart) ;  from  L, 
f  odioare.  For  regular  contr.  into  fed' care 
see  §  5 1 ;  for  loss  of  d  tee  $  I  Jo ;  for  -own 
—jar  Me  §  365;  foro-oatee  $  76. 

FOUGERE,  s/.  fern.  O.  Fr.  feugire,  from 
L.  fllioaria*,  der.  from  fllioem.  For 
regular  contr.  of  fllioaria  into  fll'naria 
tee  j  59;  hence  Algeria.  For  o  — K  tee 
§  119;  for  a-e  see  $  54.  ^listeria 
it  found  in  an  1  Ith-cent. document;  -Dalit 

perpetualiter percuraum  centum  porco- 

mm  in  glande  et  Algeria.'  Filgeria  be- 
come! fdghr,  (for  i-*  tee  S  7*).  *h™ 
ftugir.  (for  «/-«,  see  %  157). 

tFougue,  sf.  fury,  fire,  spirit;  from  It. 
fog«  (i  as).— Der. fbugutux, 

FOUILLER,  va.  to  excavate,  dig;  from  L. 
fodioulare,  frequent,  of  fodioaro  *.  For 
regular  contr.  of  fodioQlaro  into  fodio'- 
lare  tee  §  51.  Fodiolare  loses  its  medial 
d,  see  I  1  ]o,  and  becomes  fouilltr.  For 
ol— il  tee  5  119;  for  O  —  011  see  §  76. 
—Der.  fomlli  (verbal  subst.).  For  the 
compd.  farfauilltr,  see  that  word. 

FOUINE,  sf.  a  beech-martin;  formerly  firnt. 
originally  fain,,  ll.faina.  Cat.  fagUa,  from 
L-  fagiDa*.  der.  from  fagaa.  The 
word  fagina  is  used  for  the  beech-martin 
in  the  following  article  of  the  Council  of 
Tarragon ;    '  Null!  canonici  vel  derici  .  . . 


FOUINE—FO  ORRIER. 


Totes  roheas  rel  virides  nee  fiHratnras  pel- 
Hum  de  maitis,  d«  f aginia  .  . .  porlare  prae- 
sumant.'  For  loll  of  medial  g  see  $  131 ; 
the  French  vowel- changes,  ai  =  oi='OUi 

FOUINE,  sf.  a  fork ;  from  L.  ftucina. 
the  regular  contr.  of  fiiscina  into  fus'na 
see  $  51  ;  hence  fouisne*.  by  n— 0*4,  see 
$  99  ;  then  fotiin*  by  loss  of  s,  see  j  148. 

FOUIR,  1/0.  to  dig;  from  L,  fodere,  found 
in  the  form  fodire  in  a  document  of  A.  ». 
470.  For  fodSre  =  fodire  see  accourir. 
Fo(d)fre  becomes  fouir.  For  loss  of  medial 
in  S  Iio;  for  0=011  see  5  76;  fore-! 
see  $  60. 

Foulard,  sm.  a  silk  handkerchief.     Origin 

FOULE,  s/.  a  crowd.     See /btJw. 

FOULER,  va.  10  press,  tread.  It.  fallari, 
from  L.  fullare  *  ;  in  Class.  Lat.  we  only 
find  the  dcriv.  fullonem.  Foe  ncuxt 
§  97.— Der.  Joule  {verbal  subtt.},  Juinem, 
foulerlc,  /oirfure,  re/Wer. 

FOULON,  sm.  a  fuller ;  from  L.  ftUlonsm. 
Forn  — 0  see  $  97. 

FOULOUE,  s/.  a  coot.  O.  Fr./ovrqui;  from 
L.  fulioa.  The  change  -loss— -qui,  and 
the  continuance  of  1  are  peculiar;  torn.— on 
see  §  97. 

FOUR,  on.  an  oven ;  formerly/or,  in  nth  cent. 
font.  It.  forno,  from  L.  furnua.    For  n  —  0 

p.  8a.— Der.   (from  O.  Fr.   form  feumtl) 
fournnv,  (for  tl  —  tau  see  §  I57),/ow7HSe, 
foumiei.fatirmge.fovrnil,  tn/ourner. 
tPourbe.orf).  cheating;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  furbo  (J  25),— Der.  fourbt, 

FOITRBIR.  va.  to  furbish;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.H.Q.jvrban  (5  10).  Fom-ousee  §  97. 
— Der.  ./bwriissage,  forbiamc,  fourb\sieui. 

POURBU,  adj.  foundered,  havingfoot  disease; 
formerly  forbu,  partic.  of  O.  Fr.  verb  far- 
toirt,  to  drink  hard.  It  was  believed  that 
this  disease  was  caused  by  giving  horses  too 
much  water  after  a  long  journey.  For  ety- 
mology of  Jorboire  see  boirs;for  is  from 
L.  foria.     For  forbu  =fourbu  see  §  86". 

FOUR  CHE,  1/.  a  fork ;  from  L.  furca.  For 
u=ou  see  §  97;  for  c™tS  see  j  126. — 
Der.  fourch  ette,  Jburchoa,  fovrchu.f eureka, 
Jourgoa  (a  poker). 

FOURGON,  am.  a  van,  baggage-wagon. 
Origin  unknown. 

FOURMI,  sf.  an  ant;  formerly  formi,  from 
".dub*,  masc.  form  of  formioa. 
a  O.  Fr.  is  a  sm. ;    had  it  come 


from  formioa,  its  form  would  have  been 
Jiurmit.  For  -icuii  —  -i  see  5  all;  foro  — 
oa  see  $  86. 
FOURMILLER,  vn.  to  swarm  (with)  ;  from 
L.  fonnimilare  *,  der.  from  formicula, 
rued  by  Apuleius  for  a  small  am.  For 
regular  contr.  into  formiolare  see  5  Ri ; 
hence  fauraiUsr.  For  o-ou  see  §  86; 
for  cl  =  i/    see  J    119. — Der.  faurmilihrt, 

FOURMILLON,  sm.  an  ant-lion;  from  L. 
foi-miculonem.*,  deriv.  of  foiniiculft. 
For  letter-changes  see  fburmiller. 

FOURNAISE,  s/.  a  furnace.  It  forma,  from 
I.,  fornacam.  For  o--ou  see  $  86" ;  for 
e=ssee$  lag;  for  a=  (usee  v  54. 

FOURNEAU,  sm.  a  stove  (for  cooking),  fur- 
nace.    See/bur-. 

FOURNEE,  s/  a  batch,  baking.     See  four. 

FOURN1ER,    sm.    a   (public)    baker.     See 

FOURNIL,  an.  a  bakehouse.     See  four. 

FOURNIR,  va.  to  furnish;  formerly  fornir, 
Piov.formir  itiifromir,  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.  H.G.  frumjan,  to  furnish,  pro- 
cure  (9  10).  The  Germ,  radical  first 
becomes  framir  by  b  =  d  (see  §  97),  then 
formir  by  transposing  r  (see  aprele),  hence 
fornir  (fa  m-n  see  §  160);  lastly  fornir 
by  softening  o  into  on  (see  §  86). — Der. 

FOURRAGe)  sm.  forage';  formerly  farragt, 
from  O.  ft.forre,  which  from  fodnim.,  in 
Carolingian  documents.  In  a  Chartulary 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  a.d.  796,  we  find : 
'Inhibuit  a  plebelis  .  . 


vulgo  fodnim.   v 


:.'  Po- 
of Germ,  origin,  cp.  Dan. 
fothr,  led.  /dor.  Fodrum  becomes 
forrt  by  changing  dr  into  rr  (see  $  168), 
hence  deriv.  firrogt,  whence  faurrage  (for 
0  =  011  see  5  86).— Der.  fourraget,  four- 
™!re.e,jWageur. 
FOURREAU,  sm.  a  sheath,  case,  frock  1;  for- 
merly fourrel;  for  «(-«■  see  §  158. 
Fourrsl  is  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  fourri.  Fovrri 
is   of  Germ,    origin,  answering   to   Goth. 


:.  /™-r, 


i  throw 


FOURRER,  vo.  to  thrust,  poke,  stuff  in.— 
Dei.  fourri,  fourrait,  fourreOT. 

FOURRIER,  sm.  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  employed  to  see  to  quarters 
and  food,  a  courier,  properly  one  who  see* 
to  the  forage.     From  L.  fodrariua*,  used 
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at  one  who  looks  after  forage  in  Carol. 
document*,  as  e.  g.  in  Hincmar,  Opusc.  5  : 
>De  coereendis  militum  rapinit:  El  mitte 
homines  secundum  consuetudinem  prae- 
decessorum  vestrarum,  qui  in  longius  per- 
gatit  propter  fodxaiioa.'  Fodxariun  it 
from  fodrum.,  see  under  fourrage.  Foro  = 
011  see  §  86;  for  6x=rr  see  §  168 ;  ' 
-txha=-ttr  tee  5  19,8.  Tbe  place  ' 
theie  fourriers  lodged  was  called  favrriiri, 
a  word  applied  later  to  the  pound  In  1  '  '  ' 
strayed  beasts  are  pnt  and  Itept  for  a  t 

FOURRURE,  sf.  tor.    See  fourrtr. 

FOURVOYER,  va.  to  mislead ;  formerly  for- 
voyer,  to  go  oot  of  the  way,  eompd.  of 
fir  (L.  foria)  and  voyer  (deriv.  from 
For  o-ou  ice  §  86.— Da-fiurvoieni- 

FOYER,  sm.  a  fire-grate ;  from  Low  L.  foca- 
rium^dcr.  from  focus.  Wefindinan  " 
val  glossary  the  following: '  Ignhrium :  foo«- 
rioa  local  in  quo  fit  ignis.'     Focarium 

losing  its  medial  a  (see  %  119)  bet 

foyer  by  -arlnm=-i*r,  see  <j  198. 

tFrao,    sm.   a    frock-coat;    from    Germ. 

tFracasser,  va.  to  shatter;  introd. 

the  16th  cent,  from  it.  fracassare  (S  15). 

— Der.^ocoJ. 
Fraction,   */.  a  fraction;    from    L.    fr ac- 
tionem.— Der.  jhuriosnaire,  frartioimei, 

fractiannemtat. 
Fracture,  sf  a  fracture;  from  L.  fractnra. 

—Dtr.fracttirtr. 
Fragile,  adj.  frail;  from  L.  fragilis.     Its 

doublet  ii  frile,  q.  v. 
Fragility,  sf  fragility,  frailty ;  from  L.  fra- 

gilitatem. 
Fragment,  an.  a  fragment;  from  L.  frag- 


See  fraytr,  and  cp.  L. 


FRAI,  sm.  sp 

frsoolU". 
FRAIRIE,  sf.  an  entertainment,  merry-ma: 

ing;  properly  a  meeting,  assembly,  then 

pleasure  party ;  from  L.  fratris,.    For  tr  - 

see  §  168;  for  a— at  see  §  54. 
FRAIS,  adj.  fresh.    Pray,  fresc.  It.  fresco, 

word  ofGenn.  origin,  A.S./kk(S  10).  For 
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The  Germ,  fo 
fresous  by  the  Gallo-Romans,  whence  fern, 
freaoa  became^-eseJe  by  changing  a  into  ch 
(see  §  126);  fraisc/u  became  fralche  by  loss 
ofi(see$I4S).  JWhj  is  a  doublet  offresaue. 
— Der./rafcheur,/ra£cii>,  ra/rofchir. 
FRAIS,  m.  pi.  cost,  expense;  pi.  of  O.  Fr, 
frail.      Origin  uncertain;    either  from  L. 


theRipnarianCode-.  ' 

illi  judici  tribuat,  qui  culpam 

of  Germ,  origin,  and  answers  to  Dan.  frtd, 
Oara.  friidi,  and  signifies  rightly  a  payment 
for  having  broken  the  public  peace  (S  10). 
Frodum  becomes  frail.  For  e-^oi--ai 
lee  $$  60,  63.  Or,  with  Liitri,  from  Low 
Lat.  fracture*,  found  in  the  I4th-cent. 
documents  in  sense  of  cost,  expense,  whence 
frail  by  -actum  =  -ait,  see  £  119. — Der. 
ihfrayti, 

FRAISE,  sf.  a  strawberry ;  from  L.  fragea* 
deriv.  of  fragum*.  For  ea— ia  see 
abrigcr ;  for  ftia  m  a  see  agencer  :  cp.  also 
gaierfiom  gigerium,  gencive  from  gin- 
giva.   For  B=oi  see  5  54. — Der.  fraisiti. 

FRAISE,  if.  a  fringe,  lacenork.  Origin  un- 
known.—Der.  /raiser. 

FRAISE,  sf.  a  ruffle  (a  term  used  by  butchers) . 
Origin  unknown. 

FRAMBOISE,  sf.  a  raspberry;  of  Germ. 
origin,  Dutch  braambezie  (cp.  Engl,  bram- 
ble), a  blackberry  (§  17).  For  b-^f  see 
fresaU;  for  «-oi  see  §  63.— Der.  front. 
boisicT,  framboiser. 

FRANC,  an.  a  franc,  value  9.69  pence;  » 
called  from  the  old  device  on  it,  Franconira 
Rex. 

FRANC,  adj.  free,  exempt ;  from  late  L,  firan- 
cnus*,  meaning  'free'  in  Mero v.  documents. 
This  sense  remains  in  such  phrases  as  franc 
de  port,  etc.  Franous  is  from  O.  H.  G. 
franco  (&  aO>. — Der.J^nnchir  (to  free  one- 
self, to  leap  over  an  obstacle),  JS-iwchise, 
afjrranchir. 

FRAN9AIS,  an.  a  Frenchman,  sf.  a  French- 
woman ;  formerly  /roneots,  from  L.  frano- 
enBis  *,  deriv.  of  Franc,  as  the  name  of  a 
people,  with  suffix  -ensia.  used  in  Lat.  to 
express  nationality.  Francsriais,  regularly 
reducing  na  10  n  (see  j  163),  became 
ftanoosifl,  thence  franfoii,  then  francais 
(for  o-oi-ai  see  (jg  60,  63).— Der.  Jran- 

FRANCHIR.  va.  to  leap  over.     SrejVane. 

FRANCHISE,  sf.  the  franchise,  freedom  (of  a 
iy).     St*  franc. 

FRANCE,  sf.  a  fringe ;  formerly  fringe, 
Wallacfaian  frimbie,  from  L.  flmbrii 
For  transposition  of  r  see  ttpreti,  whence 
frimbla,  whence  the  Wallachian  frimbie. 
Frimbla  consonifies  la  into  gt  (see  abri- 
ger),  loses  b  (see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Si), 
changes  m  into  1  (see  i  160),  hence 
fringe.  For  in—  en—an  see$  7»,  note  4. — 

-    -  Google 


Der.  franga. 
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fFrangipane,  sf.  frangipane;  the   It. 

fiangipant  (5  35). 
FRAPPER,  va,  to  strike.     Ptov.  fiappar.  It. 

frappare,   from  Scand.  \rappa,  to  handle 

roughly,thenceby  extension  tostrike($  20). 

For  Sr—jr  cp.  from,  Arte;  fine,  iroei; 

fi-imas,  hrim. — Der.frappe  (verbal  lubit), 

frapptment,  fiappvat. 
t*'raoquo,   s/.   1  farce;   introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  Itfrasca  (|  15). 
Fraternal,  oaJ.  fraternal;  from  L.  frater- 

Fraternite,  sf.  fraternity;  from  L.  frater- 
nitatem.— Der.  fiaurnisa. 

Fratricide,  (1)  sm.  fratricide  (the  act); 
from  L.  fratiicidium.  (1)  sm.  a  fratri- 
cide (the  person)  ;  from  L.  fratricida. 

Fraude.  if.  fraud  ;  fhimL  fraudem. — Der. 
fiaudei,  fraudem. 

Fraudnlenx,  adj.  fraudulent;  from.  L. 
fraudulent. 

FRAYER,  va.  to  trace  out  (a  road),  to  mark 
oat ;  formerly  froyer,  from  L.  fricare. 
For  ioaro  -■  oy«r  we  tmployir ;  for  qy  —  ay 
•ee  5  63. — Der.  fiat  (verbal  subst.). 

FRAYEUR,  if.  fright,  fear  ;  formerly  frcyair, 
from  L.  frigorem  (shuddering  cauied  by 
fright).  For  lost  of  medial  g  ice  5  131; 
for  i— 01  (or  ay)  tee  §  74  ;  for  oi—ai  see 
I63;  foro-mleej  79. 

FREDAINE,  sf.  a  frolic.     Origin  unknown. 

FREDONNER,  va.  to  hum.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  fredonaimeat. 

+  Fregfl.te,  sf.  a  frigate;  introd.  in  161)1 
cent,  from  It.  fitgala  (§  25). 

FREIN,  sm.  a  bridle  ;  from  L.  frennm.  For 
e  =  «i  before  n,  m,  cp.  plenum,  plan; 
tee  5  61. 

t  Fr  ola t or,  va.  to  sophisticate,  adulterate. 
Tbii  word  signified  formerly  to  decani, 
transfuse  ;  from  Flem.  virlalm  (§  ao),  by 
metathaii  of  vtrlaUn  into  vrtlaten  (lee 
&prtii).—'Da.  fitlaltaitfnlauec 

FRELE,  adj.  frail ;  formerly  fiai%,  from  L. 
frsgilis.  For  regular  contr.  of  frigDJa 
into  fraglla  lee  §  51 ;  for  gl  =  tf  see 
tatfUr  and  §  131  ;  for  ai-S  ies  §  103, 
note  1,  and  5  104.  Fr&e  it  a  doublet  of 
fragilt,  q.  T. — Der.  fieloa  (properly  an 
insect  whose  body  ii  frail  and  feeble ;  a 
hornet,  drone). 

FRELON,  sm.  a  hornet     See  >**. 

FRELUCHE,  sf.  a  toft  (of  silk,  etc.).  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  frtluquet. 

FRELUQUET,  on.  a  coxcomb.     See  friluche. 

FREMIR,  vn.  to  shudder  at ;  from  L.  fre 
mors.     For  change  of  accent    (tremors 


for  firemSre)  aee  accourir ;  for  e  —  1  sec 
5  59. — Der.^-ernissement. 
RENE,  sm.  an  ash ;  formerly  frtsnt,  It. 
fiassino,  from  L.  fraximia,  by  regular 
change  from  fraxiims  to  fraasiritu 
('Quomodo  Tadit  ad  caput  frasHino- 
mm,'  says  Ducange).  Fr&aalnus,  contrd. 
(tee  5  51)  into  frase'riTis,  becomes  frtsnt. 
For  a— <  see   §   54;    for  loss   of  s  see  5 
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FreneBiS,  sf.  a  phrensy;  from  L.  phre- 

I'renfitiquo,  adj.  frantic;   from  L.  phre 

Frequence,  if.  frequency;   from  L,  fie- 

quentia. 
Frequent,    adj.    frequent;    from    L.    fre- 

qnentem. 
Frequenter,   va.    to   frequent ;    from   L. 

frequents  re. — Der.    ./rtjumiation,    fri- 

JU(7l(Blif. 

FRERE,  sin.  a  brother;    from  L,  fratrem. 
irtr  =  nee  f  168;  for  a— 1  iee  §  54. 

Der.  aoafrin,  convene. 
FRESAIE,  sf.  a  white  owl ;  in  Poiterin  patoii 

prtsaie,  in  Gascon  brtsagut,  from  L.  prtvo- 

saga  (properly  a  bird  of  ill  omen).     For 

ae— e  see  S  103;  for  lost  of  g  see  %  131  ; 

for  a— at  see  $  54.     For  the  change  from 

pr  to  ft  cp.  framboise. 
tPreaqua,  if  a  fresco;    introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.fresco  (§  35).    Its  doublet  it 

fiats,  a.  r. 
FRESSURE,    sf.    the    pluck    (of    animals). 


origin,  O.  H.  G.fr*k/(§  ao).— Der./reftr, 
frfcur,  alfiitcr. 

FRETILLER,  va.  to  frisk,  wriggle;  from  a 
L.  form  friotmu.ro*,  a  dim.  of  a  form 
frlotare*,  frequent,  of  fricaxe.  For 
Oi-t  see  $  168;  for  i-«  see  $  7a.— 
Der./rtri«»ment 

FRETIN,  sm.  fry,  imall  fry,   trash.     Origin 

unknown, 

FRETTE,  sf.  a  hoop  (in  building),  curbing. 
Origin  unknown.— Dei.  fiittvt. 

FREUX.  sm.  a  rook ;  ofGerm.  origin,  O.Sax. 
kr{e  (5  30).  For  Germ,  hr-fr  secfrap- 
per;  for  o-»u  see  $  79. 

Friable, adj.  friable;  fromL.  friabilii.— 
Der.  fiiabillti. 

FRIAND,  smf.  an  epicure.  See  frirt.— Der. 
^-imJise,  tffiianda. 

FRICANDEAU,  sm.  a  fricandeau  (in  cook- 
ery).   Origin  unknown. 

FRICASSER,  va,   to   fricassee,   metaph.   v 
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unknown. — Der.    JW- 


FRICHE,  sf.  waste  (of  land).  Origin  on- 
known.     See  alio  %  17a.— Der.  de/ricAer. 

FR1COT,  an.  a  ragout,  new.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  fricata,  fruotaa. 

Friction,  sf.  friction;  from  L.  frictionem. 
In  doublet  nfrason,  q.  v, — Der.,/W«ib«ner. 

FRILEUX,  adj.  chilly.  O.  Yi.frilleux,  from 
L.  frigidiiloaua',  deriv.  of  frigidulus. 
Under  fraid  we  see  that  frigidua  was 
found  in  popular  Lat.  in  the  form  frigdus ; 
which  shows  that  the  contr.  from  frigid- 
uIosuh  into  frig'duloaui!  had  taken  place 
in  the  Lat.  of  the  time  of  the  later  Em- 
pire. FrigdulosuB  reduced  gd  to  d  (see 
arr.ande),  then  fridQlosua  wai  regularly 
contrd.  (tee  65a)  into  frid'loaus.  whence 
frileux  by  assimilating  dl  into  11,  then 


1  («. 


i  by- 
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FR1MAS,  an.  hoar  frost ;  der.  from  O.  Scand. 
irim  (S  ao).  Foi  Germ,  hr—fr  teefrap- 
ptr. — Der.  frimtae. 

FRIME,  if.  a  pretence,  sham.  Origin  un- 
known.— D  er.  frimouist. 

FRINGALE,  sf.  a  bid  hunger  ;  alio  written 
famicale ;  in  Norm.  pitoU/rainvalt,  corrup- 
tion oSfaimvoiit, '  hung.y-evil '  (a  vet.  term). 

FRINOANT,  adj.  dapper,  brisk;  der.  from 
fringuir.     Origin  unknown. 

FRINGUER,  va.  to  dance  and  leap.  Origin 
unknown.  Lit  tie  proposes  the  L.  frfgere, 
with  interpolated  nasal  is. 

FRIPE,  sf.  a  rag,  scrap.  See  friptr.— Der. 
fripi*t,friperit. 

FR1FER,  va.  to  rumple,  squander,  swallow 
down.     Origin  unknown. — Da.fripoo. 

FRIFON,  an.  (also  adj.)  a  knave,  cheat, 
originally  a  gourmand;  der.  torn  friptr. — 
Der.  ^Tfoanerie,  friponotc,  friponotaxi . 

FRIRE,  m.  to  fry;  from  L.  ftig6r».  For 
regular  contr.  of  frfgSSre  into  frig're  tee 
$  51;  whence  frirt  by  reduction  of  gz 
to  r,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81.— Dei.  frond 
(from  fritrnt,  panic,  of  frirt,  like  riant  from 
rirc.  Friand  means  properly  anything  ap- 
petising, thence,  by  a  remarkable  extension 
of  meaning,  an  epicure,  fbe  old  form  of 
friand  is  always  frianl,  showing  that  the 
above  is  the  correct  etymology). 

tFriae.  </.  (Archit.)  a  frieze;  from  Sp. 
friso  (J  »6). 

Friae,  sf.  woollen  frieze ;  a  word  of  hist. 
origin,  see  $  33.     It  came  from  Friesland. 

Frlse  (Cheval  de),  if.  a  military  term, 
of  hist,  origin  (5  33),  so  called  becauso  it 


■  first  tued  in  defensive  warfare  in  the 
ivince  of  Friesland. 

FRISER,  va.  to  frizi,  curi  (hair).  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  frisarc,  fruon,  fritotta, 
Writer, 

FRISSON,  srn.  a  shivering,  shudder ;  formerly 
frifon,  from  L.  friotitmom.  found  in 
Gregory  of  Tours ;  '  Ita  sospitati  est  resti- 
tutus  ut  nee  illas,  quat  vulgo  frictioneii 
vacant,  ultra  perfeiiet.'  For  -ctionem  = 
■con  see  S  13a;  foi  frifon -  frisson  see 
aginetr.  Frisson  is  a  doublet  of  friction, 
q.  v. — Dei.jHsjORner.^Tssofinemenl. 

FRITURE,  if.  frying;  from  L.  friotura*. 
For«-/.ee$  119. 

Fnvolo,  adj.  frivolous  ;  from  L.  frivolns. 
—Dei.  frivoIM. 

FROC.sm.  afrock.coat;  in  Low  Lat.  hioona, 
from  O.H.G.  hroct  ($  10).  For  Germ. 
kr —fr  tee  frapptr. — Der.jvward,  iifraque, 
d&frojua. 

FROID,  adj.  cold  i  from  L.  lUgdujs,  used 
popularly  at  Rome  for  frigidua.  '  Fri 
gida  Hon  fricda,*  says  the  Appendix  ad 
Probnm.  We  also  find  the  forms  frigdor 
and  frigdosua,  See.  For  this  loss  of 
I  ice  5  51.  Fi'igdua  becomes  froid  by 
gd— d  (see  amande)  and  i— of  (see  \  74). 
— Der._froirfeur,Ji'oirfure,  icfroidii. 

FROISSER,  va.  to  bruise,  rub  violently;  from 
I. .  friotiare  *,  der.  from  fiiotns,  partic. 
of  friuare .  For  -ctiaro  -  -air  see  aginctr 
and  4  (64;  foi  i  =  oi  lee  I  74. — Dei. 
froisstmeat ,  froiatae, 

FROI.F.R,  va.  10  graze  ;  from  L.  frictulare*, 
dim.  of  frietaro  *  frequent,  of  frircsrs 
Friotulare  becomes  fritulire  by  ot-r 
(see  J  119))  fritulSre,  regularly  contid. 
(see  §  5a)  to  frit'ljire,  changes  i  into  o  by 
an  unusual  change  (tee  frotttr),  whence 
frot'ltr,  whence  frSler,  by  assimilating  If 
into)  (see  |  168).— Der. >-3(nuent. 

FROMAGE,  an.  cheese  ;  formerly  farmagt, 
Pior.  formatgt,  from  L.  f ormatitsuin  * 
(-easeom  in  Merov.  and  Carol,  docu- 
ments. In  the  Glasses  of  Reidienao.  8th 
cent.,  we  have'easeum  =  f ormaticuin ' ) . 
Fonaaticum  is  properly  anything  a 


a  popular  word :  '  caseus  v  ulgo  formMi- 
.m.'  Ducange  quotes  a  oth-ceot.  pu- 
re to  like  effect :    '  Ova   maudncant    el 


cum  becomes  formagt  by  -atioum  =■  -agf 
(see  5  348)  ;  then  fromagt  by  transposition 
of  r  (see   dprtlS). — Der.  fropiaga,  from- 
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FROMENT, 


wheat;   from    L.    tea.- 


■'  i  93- 


FRONCER.  va. 
L.  fl-ontiare    . 
-tiaro  =  -ccr  see  $  164. — Dei.  frtmtt  (ratal 
sub5t.),/™ic*ni(nit,_/™>tcis,  Aifronar, 

FRONDE,  sf.  1  sling  ;  from  L.  funds.  For 
a— o  tee  §97;  for  intercalated  r  lee 
cionure  and  Hot.  Oram.  p.  89. — Der. 
fronda,  frondevr  ■ 

FRONT,  «m.  forehead,  front;  from  L.  fton- 
tem. — Der.  frontal,  /ronreau,  fronton,  af- 
fiant,  iffroniti,  coafronta,  effronti,  effront- 

FRONTIERE,  4.  1  frontier;  from  late  L. 
fronteria*,  a  word  used  for  a  boundary 
line  in  medieval  documents,  literally  the 
face-to-face  boundaries  between  two  coun- 
tries ;  from  frontem.    For  o  —  is  tee  $  56. 

Frontispice,  a»,  a  frontispiece;  from  L. 
frontispicinm  *. 

FRONTON,    ™.   a  frontal,  pediment.     See 

FROTTER,  vn.  to  rab  1  from  L.  frictare  * 

frequent,  of  fricaru.  For  ct  =  »  tee 
I  168;  for  i  =  o  cp.  ordino,  ordonnt; 
fvictulare,  frtltr. — Der.  jVoKnnent,  Jrott- 
ige,froHeur,Jroaoit. 

fFructidor,  sm.  Fmctidor  (the  nth 
month  in  the  Republican  Calendar,  from 
Ang.  18  to  Sept.  16);  der.  from  L.  fniotus. 

Fructification,  sf.  fructification ;  from  L, 

Fructifier,  vn.  to  fructify ;  from  I.,  f  ruc- 

Fructueux,  adj.  fruitful;    from  L.  fruc- 

luosus.  For  -0SU9  = -en*  see  %  139. 
Frugal,  adj.  frugal;  from  L.  frugalis. 
Frugality  sf.  frugality;  from  L.  frugali- 

Frugivore,    adj.    frugivorous ;     from    L. 

FRUIT,  sm.  fruit ;  from  L.  fruotus.  Fc 
at— it  lee  |  139. — Der./rwirier,-/rui<erie, 

FRUSQUIN,  ira.  one'i  good,  and  chattels 
(with    a    depreciatory  sense).      Origin   un- 

fFmate,   adj.    defaced    (of  coins,  etc.)  ; 

from  iu  fivslo  (i  25). 
Frustration,  >/.  frustration ;  from  L.  frus- 

FrUBtrer,  va.  to  defraud,  frustrate ;  from  L. 

Fugaoe).  adj.  fugitive,  transient ;  from  L, 


t Fugue,   sf.    a    fugue;    from    It.  fugm 

(5  15).     Its  doublet  afidi. 
FU1R,  vn.  to  flee;    from   L.    fugSre.     For 

regular     contr.     into    fug'w     see    |    51, 

whence^Hf.    Forgr— ir  see  5  131. — Der. 

fuiti  (panic.  subst.,  see   ahsauii),  fiiyui. 


Fulguration,  sf.  lightning;  from  L.  fnl- 
gurationem. 

Fuligineux,    adj.    fuliginous ;      from     L. 

fuliginosus. 
gill  miner,  va.  to  fulminate;  from  L.  ful- 

minare. — Der.  fulmiiaat,  fidmimtion. 
FUMER,  vn.  to  smoke,  va.  to  dry  by  smoke ; 

from    L.    fumare. — Der.  fumie    (panic. 

subst.),  ^image,  fianet,  Jiimear,  /uwoir, 

fumeron,futa\tte,  cafiimex,  ptrfima:. 
FUMEUX,  adj.  smoky ;  from  L.  fumams. 

FUMIER,  sm.  dung;  formerly femitr ;  from 
L.  fimruiarn  *,  deriv.  of  fimus,  Fos 
-arius--i«r»ee  §  198;  fbri  =  «see  §  68; 
the  change  from  t  to  u  is  French  and  popu- 
lar, as  in  some  parts  femtlU  is  pruned. 
fumelli.  timer  as  lumtr  (Littre). 

Fumigation,  sf.  fumigation.    Seefiimigir, 

Fumiger,  va.  to  fumigate;  from  L.  fum- 
i  gare.— Der.>rw^ation,  /um/yatoire. 

Funattibule, sm.  a  rope-dancer,  adj.  dancing 

Fun&bre,  adj.  funeral;  from  L.  fuoebris. 
Pimt!railleB,  sf.  pi.  funeral ;  from  L.  fune- 

ralia*.     For -alia  = -ou7«  see  $  a?8. 
Fun6raire,  adj.   funeral;    from  L.  fune- 

Fuiieste,    adj.    fatal,    baleful;    from    L. 

Fimin,  m.  a  hawser;  dim.  of  flint,  which 
from  L.  funis. 

FUR,  sm.  in  proportion  ;  a  pleonastic  expres- 
sion, for  fur  means  price,  measure,  pro- 
portion. Far  is  from  L.  forum,  in  sense 
of  price;  see  a  farfail.  For  o»«  see 
%  77.    Fur  is  a  doublet  of>r,  q.  v. 

FURET,  sm.  a  ferret :  dim.  of  fur*;  a  root 
answering  to  L,  furo*,in  Isidore  of  Seville. 
Furo*  is  a  deriv.  of  fur,  a  thief.  For  such 
metaphors  see  §  13. — Der.  furibs  (properly 
to  hunt  with  the  ferret,  then  to  rummage). 

FURETER,  vn.  to  ferret,  rummage.  See 
firtt. — Der.  .^rrreur. 

Fureur.  sf.  fury  ;  from  L.  furorem. 

Furibond,    adj.    furious;    from    L.    fnri- 


„6 
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Furie,  if.  fury  ;  from  L.  furia. 
FurieUX,  adj.  furious;  from  L.  furic 
For  -ojju»  ■=-«*  i«  §  Jag. 

Furoncle.  tm.  a  gathering,  boil;  fro; 
fu  run  cuius*  dim.  of  fur, 

Furtif,  adj.  fuitiye;  from  L.  furtivus 

FUSAIN,  sns.  spindlewood,  i  tree  of  i 
the  wood  makes  good  spindles  (fit! 
Fiuainit  connected  v/Mifvstau,  and  an 
to  a  supposed  Lat.  fusanua*,  deriv.  of 
fluns.  For -anna  — oiaaeeS  194.  The 
word  ii  also  used  for  the  charcoal  used  by 
draughtsmen,  which  ii  made  of  spindlewood. 

FUSEAU,  em.  a  spindle,  distaff;  formerly 
fusil  For  el-eau  tee  5  158.  Fusel  re- 
presents a  L.  fuBBllus  *,  from  fusoa. 

FUSF.E,  if.  a  ipindleful ;  properly  the  ball  of 
thread   on    the    spindle,    then 
artillery  of  that  shape.     In   i 
fustav  comes  from  L.  funstn 


ean.ng. 


1355- 


deriv.  of  panic,  faint,  from  fundei 
Fusible,  adj.  fusible;  from  L.  fusib 

Der.    fimhittti     (from     fnsibilita 

from  fusibilis). 
FUSIL,  tm.  a    tied  (to    strike   flint 

tinderbox,   hammer    (of  >    gun),    t 


musket,  by  externum.  Fusil  ii  in  It.  foeile, 
from  L.  fooile  *,  steel  (to  strike  fire  with), 
fromfocm.  For  o  — usee  %  ;7;  for 0=1 
see  5  139. — Der.^BsiHer,^«iWade,_^iji/ier. 

Fusion,  if.  fusion;  from  L.  fusionem. 
lis  doublet  is  fuison,  q.  v. — Der.^isioMner. 

Fuatiger,  va.  to  beat,  whip;  from  L. 
fust  igare.— Der.  >s«£atioo. 

FUT,  sm.  a  cask;  formerly  fiat;  properly 
wood  (as  in  the  phrase  /(  f  u  t  if  us*  lance), 
from  L.  fnstls.  For  loss  of  s  see  f  148. 
— -Der.  futile,  fitttSOz  (a  little  caskj./rifrf 
(crafty,  one  wbo  has  experience,  has  si 


fen 


o  his  b 


fill  or  stick),  af/fl/  (co:  . 
fir,  i.!.-=aubois,  properly  the  leaning  one'a 
gun  against  a  tree  to  watch  game ;  thence  a 
gun-carriage). 

FUTAIE,  if.  *  forest.    See  /HV. 

FUTAILLE,  a/,  a  small  cask.     See  fill. 

+  Futaine,s/.  fustian;  formerly  fustaignt; 
hit  rod.  in  middle  ages,  through  Genoese 
commerce,  from  H.fuHagno  (J  »&. 

FUTE,  adj.  crafty.    Setfut. 

Futile,  adj.  futile  ;  from  L.  fntilis. 

Futility,  s/.  futility  ;  from  h.  futilitatem. 

Futur,  adj.  future;  from  L.  futurus. 

FUYANT,  adj.  dying,  fleeting,  fading.    See 


FUYARD,  t 


1  fugitive.     Setfuir. 


G. 


+  Gabarre,»/  a  storeship,  lighter;  from 

It.  gabarra  (§  25). — Der.gaoarier,ya6arit 
(a  model  for  the  construction  of  these  ships, 
then  used  for  any  naval  model). 

QABELLE,  sf.  gabel,  salt-tax;  originally  any 
kind  of  tax.  Probably  as  M.  Dozy  argues, 
the  word  is  Arabic  in  origin  (5  30), 
through  Sp.  aleabala  (5  a6)  from  Ar. 
al-iabala,  a  kind  of  tax.  It  may  how- 
ever be  connected  with  A.  S.  gqfij,  a 
tax.  —  Der.  guWeiir,  gabclau,  gabtitt, 
gabehge. 

GABER,  fir.  to  mock  at,  gibe  at.  It.  gab- 
bare  ;  of  Germ,  origin.  O.  Scand.  gabba,  to 
deceive  «  jo). 

t  Q-abier,  jib.  a  topman;  introd.  from  It. 
gabbier,  <|  35). 

TQ-abion,  m.  a  gabion;  introd.  from  It. 
-abbioae  ($  *£,).— -Der.  gabionnti. 


GSCHER,  va.  to  bungle ;  formerly  gaschir ; 
properly  to  temper  mortar;  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.  II.  G.  leastan,  to  wash  (|  20) ; 

whence  gaselier,  by  regular  transformation. 
For  initial -w=gu~g  before  a, see  wadi  are, 
gager;  weidaniare  *,  gagaer;  wantus, 
gam;  waranl,  garanl  ;  wineo,  gar  der; 
warenna, garenra  ;  warGn,  gartr;  war- 
nian,  garnir;  wastel,  gdltau;  welk, 
gaudu;    wafer,    gaufre;    walu,    gatdt; 

guerre;  vei'yia,  gtiirir;  wahten,  gueatr. 
For  oa— est  see  <jfj  126  and  54;  for 
loss  of  1  see  %  148— Der.  gacke  (verbal 
subsL),  gOchcuT,  gatheox,  gnchii. 
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GACHETTE,  if.  a  tumbler  (lerm  of  gunnery). 

Stegathi. 
Gade,  sm.  a  codfish  ;  from  Or.  70001. 
OADOUE,  sf.  a  clearing  oat  (of  cesspools, 

etc.).     Origin  unknown. — Der.  gadouitd. 
GAFFE, if.  a  bo»t-hook,  gaf ;  of  Celtic  origin, 

G*d-*»/(i  19).— Da.gagtt. 
GAGE,  sm.  a  pledge,  forfeit.     See  gagtr.— 

GAGER,  »a.  to  wager,  hire,  pay.  Prov. 
galjar,  from  L.  vadiare*.  found  in  Ger- 
manic codes :  it  is  der.  from  L.  vadium  *, 
(bund  in  the  sunt  codet  in  sense  of  a  pledge. 
Vadium  is  of  Germ,  origin,  and  answers 
to  Goth,  vadi  (§  ao).  Vadiftre,  regu- 
larly transformed  (see  abriger,  and  Hist. 
Glim.  p.  65)  into  vadjare,  becomes  gagtr. 
For  dj  —  g  see  ajauur ;  for  v-=£  see 
gain*.- -Der.  gag1*  (verbal  subst.),  gag-erie, 
Itiyeur.  fog-eure,  engager,  Ugager. 

GAGN AGE,  sm-.  pasture-land,  pasturage.    See 

'  GAGNER,  va.  to  earn;  formerly,  to  make 
profit  out  01"  cultivation,  earlier  still,  to 
make  profit  by  pasturing  cattle ;  originally, 
to  pasture:  this  sense  is  kept  in  gagnagi, 
q.v.,  and  in  such  hunting  phrases  as  It 
lihri  gagnt,  It  cerf  gagne,  i.  e.  the  hare, 
stag,  feeds.  Gagner,  in  O.  Ft.  gaagner, 
Prov.  gazojiaar,  It.  gnadagaart,  0. Sp. 
gvadai%ar,  is  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G. 
ivadanjan  (from  unida,  a  pasture),  to 
pasture  cattle  (5  ao).  This  form  answers 
to  the  Low  Lai.  form  weidaniare  *.  For 
loss  of  medial  d  lee  %  1 10 ;  for  w—  g  see 

elur;  for  ni  —  g«  see  cigogne.    Gaagner 
formed  the  O.  Fr.  verbal  subst.  gaaing, 

now  contrd.  into  gain.     The  Engl,  gain  is 

a  different  word. 
GAI,   adj.    gay,    blithe;    of    Germ,    origin, 

O.H.  G.  gild,  lively,  alert,  whence  later 

fjiy  (J  jo).— Der.yaiete,  igaya, g-oiement. 
tGaiac,   sm.    guiac,    holjrwood ;    a   word 

introd.  from  St.  Domingo. 
GAIETE,  if.  gaiety.    See  gai. 
GA1LLARD,   rm.   sprightly,  merry.     Origin 

unknown. — Der.  gaillardise,  ngaillardir. 
GAIN,  sm.  earnings,  profits.     See  gagner. 
GAINE,  sf.  a  sheath;  from  L.  vagina.     For 

became  gaiai  by  changing  the  initial  v 

into  g,  as   in   vaitare,  galer,  and  Hist. 

Gram.  p.  64.     Gaine  is  a  doublet  of  vagini. 

— Der.  gaf «[er,  gabitrit. 
tGrala,  sm.  a  gala;  introd.  from  It.  gala 

«  *5>- 
GALANT,  adj.  worthy,  good,  gallant ;  panic. 


of  O.  Fr.  galer,  to  rejoice.  This  word  is 
of  Germ,  origin,  cp.  O.  N.  gSJl  «  »).- 
Der.  gaianl  erie,  galantin,  galanliscT. 

Galantine,  sf.  a  galantine  (dish  of  turkey 
or  real,  fish,  with  herbs,  etc.)  ;  from  Low 
Lat,  gatatina*,  found  in  medieval  docu- 
ments. For  the  insertion  of  n  tee  con- 
tombre.  Galatina*  is  a  corruption  of 
gelatlna  (see  gitalin*).  An  example  of 
this  word  is  found  in  the  Philippide  of  OuiU 
laume  le  Breton  (liv.  a.):  'Millia  salmo- 
nurn  murenarumqno  ministrat  Britigenis, 
quos  inde  procul  commercia  mittnnt  Chara 
diu,  dum  serrat  eis  galatina  rigorem.' 
A  MS.  account-book  of  a.d.  1140  gives  the 
same  sense  to  the  word :  '  De  duodecim  1am- 
predis  portatis  in  galatina.' 

Galaxie.  sf.  a  galaxy ;  from  fir.  -juAafla. 

tGalbanum,  sm.  galbanum;  the  L. 
galbanum. 

tGalbe,  «m.  (Archil.)  entasis,  entour; 
garbt  in  Ronsaid  (itSth  cent.):  from  It. 
garbo  (6  35). 

OALE,  sf.  scab  (on  fruit,  etc.),  itch :  properly 
a  hardness  of  skin,  thence  a  cutaneous 
disorder  which  makes  the  skin  hard  and 
thick :  from  L.  callus.  Callus  is  found 
in  sense  of  the  itch  in  medieval  Lat.  We 
find  its  derir.  cbUobus  in  sense  of  scurfy 

pertus  oalloao  eorpore  lepram.'  For  o=g 
see  5  1 29.  Littre  however  suggests  four  dif- 
ferent origins  for  this  word;  adopting  none. 
—Der.  galtax  (whose  doublet  is  calleux). 

tGaloga,  sm.  (Bot)  goatsbeard;  from 
Sp.  gallega  (5  36). 

GalSne,  sf.  (Min.)  galena;    from   L.   ga- 

t  Galere,  sf.  galley ;  introd.  in  16th  cent. 

from  It.  galera  (,  as). — Der.  galiriea. 
Craleria,    sf.    a    gallery;    from    late    Lat. 

galeria*. 
GALERNE.  s/.  the  north-west  wind ;  of  Celtic 

origin.  Bret,  gwalern  (5j  19). 
GALET,    sm.    a    pebble,    shovel-board;    of 
"tic     origin,    Bret,    ialti,    hard     as    a 


goto). 

GALETAS,  sm.  a  garret.  A  word  of  hist, 
"igin  (i  33),  from  galalas,  the  name  of 
1  tower  or  chamber  in   the  house  of  the 

15th  cent,  it  was  used  of  a  Urge   room, 
galatas  grant  et  adroit ' ;  thence,  a- 


garret.     Littri. 


w.<^ 
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GALIMATIAS,   sm.    nonsense.     Origin    DD- 

GALION,  tm.  *  gall  too  ;  from  O.  Fr.  gala. 

Origin  unknown. 
GALIOTE,  sf.  a  galliot     See  gallon. 
Galipot,  sm.  galfipot ;  from  5.  Do.  gleypot, 

from  0.  Du,    gleye,    shining  poller's   clay 

(I  *7>- 

Galle,  sf  in  oak-apple,  gall ;  from  L.  gi 

— Der.  galliqae. 
Galilean,   adj.   Gallican  ;    from  L.   g; 


Gallinace,  adj.  gall 


;  from  L.  ga 


+  GallOH.  sm.  a  gallon;  the  Engl,  gallon 
(1*8). 

GALOCHE,  sf.  a  galosh ;  properly  a  shoe 
with  a  wooden  sole ;  from  L.  oalopedia  *, 
rued  often  for  a  wooden  shoe  in  medieval 
writers.  Calopedie.  is  from  Gr.  na\o- 
snScW.  Oalopedia  is  contr.  (see  §  53) 
into  oslop'dia,  which  is  transformed  regu- 
larly (see  ahrtgtr)  into  cslopd'ja,  whence 
galothe.  For  <s-g  see  {  lag  ;  for  pd  =  <j" 
see  kideux ;  for  dja  -  the  see  5  244. 

GALONNER,  va.  to  lace  (with  gold,  silver, 
etc.).     Origin  unknown. — Der.  galoa. 

GALOPER,  vn.  to  gallop.  Prov.  galaupar ; 
of  Germ,  origin,  Hera,  walop,  a  gallop,  an 
ononutop.  word  (f  34).  —  Der.  galop 
(verbal  subst.),  galopin,  galoptat. 

GalOUbet,  sm.  a  Mod  of  flute.     Origin  un- 

Galvanique.  adj.  galvanic  ;  of  hilt,  origin 
(•*  S  33).  fn™  Galvani,  the  Italian  phy- 
sician, who  discovered  the  phenomenon 
named  after  him  in  a.d.  1780. 

Galvauder,  va.  to  throw  into  disorder. 
Origin  unknown. 

+  Gambado,  if.  a  gambol;  introd.  from 
It.  gambata  (5  as).— Der.  gambadej. 

GAMB1LLER,  va.  to  'gambol'  with  the 
legs,  kick  them  about  as  one  sits,  like 
a  child.  From  gambillt,  dim.  of  gambt  — 
jambt,  q.  v. 

+  Gambft,  sm.  gambit  (chess);  from  It. 
gamhttto  (5  15). 

GAMELLE,  sf.  a  platter,  bowl;  from  L. 
oameflla.     For  o— g  see  $  125. 

Gamin,  sm.  an  urchin,  street  boy.  A  word 
of  late  introduction,  probably  having  come 
in  during  the  French  wars  in  Germany  in 
the  18th  cent,  from  Germ,  gtmein,  gemet- 
tur,  a  common  soldier,  whence  we  find  the 
use  in  the  French  army  vn  caporal  el  qtialrs 
gsmins  (S  27).— Der.  I'flmi'j 

Gamme,  sf.  (Mus.)  gamut 


after  the  Gr.  letter  gamma.  Guy  of  Art',™ 
named  the  notes  of  the  scale  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  in  which  A  was  the  low  la  on  the 
violoncello;  then,  to  indicate  one  note 
below  this  A,  he  used  the  Greek  r,  which 
thus  standing  in  front  of  the  whole  scale  has 
given  its  name  to  it. 
f  Ganache,  sf.  the  lower  jaw  (of  a  hone); 
then  a  dunce;   from  \t.  ganascia  (§   25), 

Ganglion,  sm.  a  ganglion;  from  L.  gan 
glionem. 

Gangrene,  sf.  a  gangrene ;  from  L.  gao- 
griena. — Der.  gangrenevx,  gangrmer. 

tflangue,  sf  (Min.)  gangue,  veinstone; 
from  Germ,  gang  (S  37). 

GANSE,  sf.  bobbin.     Origin  unknown. 

GANT,  sm.  a  glove;  from  L.  wanton*. 
In  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great 
we  hive  '  wanton  in  aesta tc,'  and  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  '  chirothecu  qnai  vulgo 
wantos  vocant."  Wantua  ii  of  Germ. 
origin,  .nnreriog  to  W  MU.  «  »). 
"Wantufl  becomes  gam  by  w=g-  (see 
gather). — Der.  rower,  gaittti,  gant&rit, 
gaalela  (through  ganttl*). 

GAKANCE,  sf.  (Dot.)  madder.  Origin  un- 
known.—Der.  garanea. 

GARANT,  sm.  a  guarantee,  voucher,  surety. 
Low  L.  warajitua  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Engl. 
narraitl.  Fries,  teartnd  (J  ao).  Foe  w— g 
see  gather. — Der.  garanlir,  garantie. 

+  Garcette,  sf.  (Naut.)  a  gasket;  from 
SP.garce/0(§26). 

GARCON,  snt,aboy;  dim.  oigan.     Origin 

GARDER,  va.  to  guard,  keep,  take  can  of: 
of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  luartcn,  to  watch 
over  (j  20).  For  sv=g  see  gather^- Der. 
garde  (verbal  subst.),  gardear,  gardiai. 
rcgarder,  regard. 

GARDIEN,  sm.  a  guardian.     See  garder.  I 

GARDON,  sm.  a  roach.     Origin  unknown. 

GARE,    sf.   a   river-basin,  railway-platform. 

GARENNE,  sf.  a  warren,  properly  a  district 
in  which  the  rights  of  hunting  were  reserved. 
originally  a  prohibition  to  hunt.  Gartnxe, 
in  medieval  L.  wsranna*,  is  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.  H.  G.  warait,  10  forbid  (,  20). 
F<:r  w=g  see  gieher. — Der.  g-aromier. 

GARER,  va.   (Naut.)  to  put  into  dock;  of     ' 
~  rm.  origin,  O.H.G.  «oorf)«  (S  ao).    For 
=g    see    gather. — DeY.    gan    (veibal 
■it.),  igarer. 

Gargariaer,  va.  to  gargle;  from  L.  gar- 
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Gargarisme, sin.  a  gargling;  from  L.  gar 


GARGOUILLE,  sf.  the  weasand,  then  the 
month  of  a  spout,  a  gargoyle  A  dim.  of 
gorgt,  q.v.— Der.  gargouiHa,  gargouiUt- 
mem,  gargouilUi,  gargouilhit. 

GargouBse,  sf.  a  cartridge.  Origin  un- 
known. 

GARNEMENT,  m.  a  scapegrace,  worthless 
fellow.     See  garnir. 

GARNIR,  va.  to  garni jh,  fuiniitl  ;  of  G erm. 
origin,  A.  S.  v/arnian,  to  take  care,  defend 
(§  10).  Foiia—giee gachtr. — Der.yanii- 
tote,  garnemeat  (properly  that  which 
seems  to  defend,  protect;  to  manual's 
garnermnt  it  that  which  defends  badly, 
i.e.  is  worth  nothing,  thence  by  extension 
i  bad  fellow),  juration  (from  garnir,  in 
"  of  to  defend],  garniaiic. 


u  (pari 


«.). 


GARNISON,  sf.  a  garrison.     See  garni. 

GARNITURE,  sf.  garnishing,  set,  furniture, 
lining.     See  garnir. 

GAROU  (LOUP),  sra.  1  were-wolf,  in  me- 
dieval mythology  a  man  who  is  changed 
into  a  wolf  and  mains  at  night.  Garou 
O.Fr.  garoul,  it  from  gBTOlpnuH*,  found 
in  medieval  Lat.  GervaK  of  Tilbury  sayi 
of  thii  imaginary  creature, '  Vidimus  enim 
frequenter  in  Anglia  per  lnnationes  ho- 
mines in  hrpos  mntari,  quod  homiuum 
genua  gerulphos  Galli  Dominant,  Angli 
vero  wcre-vnlf  dicuut.'  QomlphuB  is 
of  Scsnd.  origin,  and  answers  to  O.  N. 
verr,  a  man,  and  ulfr,  a  wolf,  mean- 
ing a  man-wolf,  Gerulphua  produced 
O.Fr.  garoul.  For  o— a  tee  anunder; 
for  11— Ott  tee  $  90;  for  lph  — /  cp. 
Radulphus,  Raoul;  for  oal  =  t>u  cp.  St. 
Ulfus,S«.  Ou. 

GARROT,  sin.  a  packing-stick.  Origin  un- 
known.—Der.  gamifter. 

GARROT,  sin.  withers  (of  a  horse).     Origin 


GARROTTER,   no.   to    bind   with    strong 

GARS,  nn.  a  boy.    This  form  it  the 
nominative   of  which   garaon  (q.  v.) 
the  objective  case. 
:  GASCON,  adj.  Gascon;  fro 
1       an  inhabitant  ofVasconia.     Forv  =  g-  tee 
gala*. — Der.  gasconner,  ffaseonnade. 
GASPILLER,  in.  to  throw  into  confusion, 
squander,   waste;    of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S. 


gt-spillan,  to  spill,  waste,  spend  (5  10). — 
Der.  gatpilltiir,  gaspUitgt. 

Outer,  sir.  (Med.)  the  stomach ;  from  Gr. 
■jiioTfJp.— Der.  g-nsrriqae,  gattrite. 

Gaatr8lgIe.s/.(Med.)ga5rialgia;  stomach- 
ache ;  from  Gr.  iturrpaXyta. 

GaatriqiiB,  adj.  gastric     See  gaiter. 

Gastrite,  if.  (Med.)  gastritis.   See  gatttr. 

G&stronomie,  sf.  gastronomy;  from  Gr. 
■yaarpoyatiia. — Der.  gastronome,  gastranom- 
iqoe. 

GATEAU,  mi.  a  cake;  formerly  gasitau, 
originally  gatul  (for  il**cau  see  %  158). 
Gasttl  is  of  Germ,  origin,  answering  to 
O.H.G.  aastd  (J  ao).  For  w  =  g  see 
gackir. 

GATER,  va.  to  spoil ;  formerly  gatttr,  from 
"-  Ttsatttre.  For  v  —  g  see  gaint ;  for  loss 
if  3  see  5  1*8. — Der.  d&g at. 

OAUCHE,  sf.  left  hand  (lit.  the  weak  hand) ; 
adj.  left,  awkward;  fern,  form  of  gone*. 
originally  gait*,  a  form  of  Germ,  origin, 
answering  to  O.H.G.  u/elk,  which  becomes 
gale  (J  10),  For  v=g  see  gather;  for 
«  —  a  see  amtndtr;  for  al  —  au  tee  J  I57. 
Thut  the  left  hand  properly  means  the 
weak  hand,  which  has  not  the  strength 
and  readiness  attributed  to  the  right  hand. 
Strange  as  this  origin  may  seem,  it  is  quite 
certain,  and  is  confirmed  by  analogous 
metaphors  in  other  languages.  Thus  in 
It.  the  left  band  is  ttanta,  the  fatigued,  or 
mined,  the  defective;  in  Mod.  Pro  v.  it  is 
man  stntta,  the  decrepit  hand.  —  Der. 
gamier,  gauckeiie,  gaucin. 

GAUCHIR,  m.  to  turn  aside,  shame.  See 
gaucht. — Der.  gatiekiKtmtot. 

GAUDE,  sf.  (Bot.)  mignonette;  of  Germ, 
origin.  Germ,  maud*  (§  17).  For  w=g 
see  gather. 

Gaudir,  vpr.  to  rejoice,  mock  (at);   from 
L.  gaudere.    Its  doublet  is  jouir,  q.  v. — 
Der.  g-nWriole  (for  gaudialt). 
Gaudriole,  sf.  a  broad  jest.     See  gaudir. 

GAUFRE,  sf.  an  honeycomb,  wafer  (cake) ; 
formerly  gafre.  Of  Germ,  origin,  cp.  Engl. 
SM/<r,  Germ. ii«£W  (6  ao).  For  to-*;  see 
gather.— Der.  gaufrtr,  gaufrva,  gaufrmc 

GAULE,  sf.  a  long  pole,  switch;  formerly 
seault.  Of  Germ,  origin,  O.  Fries,  seato 
(9  sc),  Goth,  walus,  a  staff.  For  w-  g 
see  gieher. — Der.  gaultr. 

GAULOIS,  adj.  Gaulish,  olden,  rude,  patri- 
archal; deriv.  ol  O.Fr.  Qault,  which  from 
L.  Gallia.     For  sJ-ou  see  agneau. 

GAUPE,  sf.  a  slattern,  slut.    Origin  unknown. 

tCrailHHer.  vpr.  to  mock,  banter;  introd. 


QA  VOTTE — GEN&RATION. 
m  ($   *6).— Der. 


gousseur,  gaunt 

Gavotte,  s/  a  gavot.  Of  hist,  origin,  s 
*  33-  Originally  a  dance  of  the  Gavo 
i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gap. 

Oas,tffi.gat.  Of  hiit.  origin,  see  §  33.  The 
term  wai  invented  by  the  Belgian  chemis 
Vao  Helmont,  who  died  in  1644.— Der 
g azeux,  gazii&a,  fozeiforme,  gaaa,  gax 
omStre. 

Gaae,  sf.  game.  Of  hist,  origin,  lee  $  33 
a  fabric  first  made  at  Gaza  in  Palestine.— 

tCf-azalle,  >/.  a  gazelle.  Of  Oriental  origin 
introd.  from  Africa  by  S.  Louii'  Crusader: 
(5  3t).     It  is  from  Ar.  ghazal. 

tOazetta.i/.agazette;  introd.  from  It 
gazutta  (§  35).— Der.  gtzuAei. 

Gazomdtre,  sra.  a  gasometer;  from  ga; 
(q.r.),  and  Gr.  t^w. 

GAZON.sm.  turf,  gran,  sod;  formerly  moon 
OfGerm.  origin,  O.H.a.B-mo(i  30).  Fo! 
10 =  g  see  gathtr. — Gaxon  it  a  doublet  o 
wise,  q.  t. — Der.  gaxattatt,  gazonnement. 

GAZOUILLER,  va.  to  twitter;  secondary 
form  of  O.  Fr.  gatilltr ;  dim.  of  gaser, 
which  is  lotjaur.  [Littr^  prefers  a  Celtic 
origin  (5  19)  from  Bret,  gciz,  a  twittering.] 
— Der.  gazouiltement,  gazouillii. 

GEAI,  im.  a  jay;  formerly  gai.  which  is  in 
fact  the  adj.  gai,  for  the  jay  gets  its  name 
from  its  chattering  ways.  The  O.  Sp„ 
J    for  both  jay  and   gay. 


s  gayo  I 


gig*** 


.  from   L. 


GEANT,    an.   giant.     It  _  _ 

gigantom.       For   loss   of"  medial   g    see 
9  131;  for  i  =  i  see  §  68. 

G6h.enne,  if.  Gehenna;  from  L.  gehenna, 
found  in  TertuUian,  who  had  transcribed 
this  word  from  the  Septuagint  yattwa, 
which  is  the  Heb.  gthinnom,  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  For  this  word  tee  %  30. 
Qefiennt  is  a  doublet  of  gfne,  q.  v. 

GE1NDRE.  va.  to  moan;  from  L.  sremere, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  J  5»)  of  gemere 
into  gem're,  whence  giindr:  For  o  =* « 
lee  §  61 ;  for  m  —  n  see  f  160;  for  nr  = 
(sir  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73.  Gtindri  it 
a  doublet  of  gimir,  q.  v. 

Gelatine,  sf.  gelatine;  from  L,  gelatina*. 
der.  from  gelatus  (congealed).  —  Der. 
gelatineux. 

GELER,  va.  to  freeze ;  from  L.  rjolare— 
Der.  ytfee  (panic,  subst.),  gtlif,  gtlire, 
enniure,  aigeler,  caogtlir,  gelivare. 

GELIF,  GEL1VE,  adj.  apht  by  ftort  (of  bee*, 
etc.).     Sec  gtitr. 


GELINE,  sf. 

hen,  fowl ;  from  L.  gaUin*. 

For  *>-<  se 

e5S4;  f<"U" 

I  see  i  157.— 

Der.  gtlino 

GELINOTTF 

sf.  a  fowl  fattei 

ed  in  the  yard. 

hazel-hen. 

See  gWiiw. 

36meaux, 

sra.  pi.  twins ;  formerly  gtmtl ; 

ftom    L.   g 

emellus.     Fo 

(  118.     M 

}d.  Fr.  only  use*  the  word   in 

the  "sing,  in 

astronomical  phrases,  at  /*  ge- 

nial, U  gimea 

11  oriental,  i.  e. 

Castor  and 

Follui.     Genu 

.r. 

Ge>min6.  adj.  (Bot.)  geminat 

,  double ;  from 

L.  gemina 

GEMIR,  va. 

to  groan;    from  L.  gamers. 

"In  this  cas 

the  accent  is 

displaced   from 

G-i   see  S 

■9.     ffemir  i 

a  doublet    of 

gtindri,  q. 

.—Der.  gemiis 

■meot. 

G6monierj,  sf.  the  Gemonian  si 


;   from 


L.get 


e(» 


,;). 


GENCIVE.s/thegi 

L.  gingiva.     For  g=«  tee  under  fraist; 

for  i  =  e  see  5  6a. 
GENDARME,  sm.  »  gendarme, man  at  arms; 

formerly   gent   tfarms.      See   under   gats, 

it  and  anm. — Der.  gtndanatrit,  gtndarm- 

er  (se). 
GENDRE,  sm.  a  son-in-law;   from  L.  gane- 


__  —ndr  see  Hist.  Gram.  p. 

GENE,    sf.    trouble,    annoy: 

torture :   mettrt  a  la  g(nt 

has  gradually  lost  its  sin 
from  L.  gehenna-,  the  plaa 
Tertullian;  thence  any  punt 


t   vei,  torment,  incommode. 


GENER,  va. 

gin,. 
General,  adj.  general ;  from  L.  generalis. 

1    (sni.),    gcneralux,   general. 

Gen6ra3iser,  va.  to  generalise.    See  gene- 

rai.-Der.  feWrc/Jation. 
G6n6ralissime,  sm.  a  generalissimo ;  from 

L-  ,8"  — "  -  '      r 


G&ujrateur,  sm.   a   g 

generatorem. 
Generation,  sf.  a  gener 


;  from  L.  ge- 


Gen6rique,  adj.  gem 

GenSrosite,  j/.  generosity  ;  from  L.  gene- 

GonStto,  i/.  genesis ;  ftom  Gr.  76*0*. 

taenet.  ™.  a  jennet  (Spanish  hone); 
from  Sp.  giniU,  a  light-armed  horseman 
(5  16),  and  this  from  the  name  (ZmoVo) 
of  a  tribe  of  Barbiry  light-horsemen. 

GENfiT,  sib.  the  broom;  formerly  gaust, 
ftom  L.  genista.  For  i  —  t  see  §  60  ;  for 
loss  of  s  see  5  148. 

f  Genette,  */.  a  genet.  Of  Oriental  origin. 
ki.djcrmith  (S  31). 

GENEVRIER,  tm.  a  juniper  tree.    See  gt- 

Gfjnie,  sm.  genius;  from  L. "genius. 

GEN1EVRE,  sm.  a  juniper;  formerly  gnbiri, 
from  L.  juniperus,  which,  regularly  conir. 
into  junip'rua,  after  the  law  of  Lit.  accent 
(**  5  S1).  becomes  gtnevrt.     For  p  =  u 

found  alio  in  capillars,  ckafdir,  and  in 
junicem,  genime,  jiceze.gesir;  for  j=g- 
see  $  138.  Foe  gtnevrt = gcntivre.  tee 
arriirt. — Der.  rar^arier. 

GENISSE,  sf.  a  heifer;    ftom  L.  jonioem. 
For  umtue  chapdtr;  toti—g  see  f  138; 
for  o  —  u  see  omi/i*  and  $  Ha. 
>  Genital,  adj.  genital ;  from  L.  genitalis. 

Gdnitif,  m.  the   genitite;  from  L.  geni- 

Geniture,  sf.  offspring,  child ;  from  L . 
genitora- 

GENOU,  SB.  a  knee ;  formerly  gtaouil,  from 
L.  genueulum,  dim.  of  Bonn.  Genu.au- 
lam  signifies  a  knee  in  the  Germ,  codes: 
'  Si  tibia  inbtus  genaoulo  media  incisa 
Wit,'  says  the  Lei  Frisonum,  19,  60. 
Gemuoulum  become)  gnirmil  by  -noolnm 
=  -ouil  =  -ou,  see  $  3*8.  From  O.  Fr. 
genouil  comes  agwiowTler,  genouilihze. 

Genre,  sm.  a  kind,  description;  ftom  L. 
gen  ere,  abl.  ofgenns. 

GENS,  tmf.pl.  people;  pi.  of  gent,  q.v. 

GENT,  sf.  a  nation;  from  L.  tenters.— 
Der.  gas. 

GENT,  adj.  fair,  comely,  pretty;  ftom  L. 
genital,  of  good  birth,  then  gracious, 
charming.  For  regular  contr.  of  genltua 
5   SI. — Der.  agmcer 


<r). 
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GentU,  adj.  pretty ;    from  L.   gentilit.— 

Der,  grniiReisc,  gauilHue. 
GENTILHOMME,  sm.  a  nobleman,  person 

of  quality;  compd.  of  kammt  and  genlil, 

in  sense  of  1  person  of  good  birth.— Der. 

gtndlfiommtnc,  gtniiHiommMiit. 
Gentilla.tre,  sm.  a  lordling.     See  g-mril. 
GontUlefJM,     if.    prettiness,    gracefulness. 

See  gmtil. 
Genuflexion,  s/  a  genuflexion ;    from   L. 

genufle*ionem. 
G6od6sie,  sf.  geodesy ;  from  Gr.  7<wcVutrfa. 

— Der.  giodianae. 
QeognoBie,  sf.  geognosy  ;  from  Gr.-p)  and 

Geographie.  sf.  geography;  from  L.  geo- 
jraphia.— Der.  geograpk\qpt,  giographi. 

GEOLE,  sf.  a  gaol;  formerly  gaioli.  It 
gahbiola,  from  L.  oaveola.  Grilr  (a 
prison,  properly  a  cage)  still  had  both  senses 
in  the  middle  ages;  in  the  13th  cent, 
people  spoke  of  la  geSle  itun  oaeau  as 
well  as  of  the  la  gedle  a°un  prismnier. 
Caveola,  which  consoniited  eo  into  to 
(see  abreger)  and  changed  O  into  g  (see 
i  12s),  became  gaviola,  found  in  the 
form  gabiola  in  a  charter  of  a.d.  1119: 
'  Ipsos  quittamns  ab  omni  .  .  ,  cuslodia 
villae,  tunis  et  gabiolae,  ab  exercitu,'  etc. 
Gabiola  becomes  jaioli.  For  loss  of 
medial  b  see  }  113 :  for  g=j  see  §  130. 
O.Fr.juroIf  becomes jeole;  for  ai  =  at  —  i  see 
§  103:  and  lastly  " 
the  sense  of  a 
the  compd.  ettgeSltr,  now  spelt  enjSltr, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  =  m<tfre  at  cage. 
Cp-  Sp.  enjaular,  der.  from  jaala,  a  cage. 
Enge&ler  in  fowler's  language  meant  lo  lure 
a  bird  into  a  snare  or  cage  by  help  of  other 
'  '   '        "  .,-.,■. e  t[je  wot<j 


an 'to  cajole," 

The  spelling  engtSUr, 


(from 

gentrui  *  for  genltua.     i 
Gontiane,  sf.  the  gentian; 


derir. 


e  agn 


g  of  the  18th  cent.— Der.  ge&faz. 
m  Gr.  77}  and 
Jtiyoi. — Der.  geologiqae,  gialogae. 
Geomanoie,  sf.  geomaocy ;  from  L.  geo  - 

Geometre,    sm.    a  geometriciin ;    from  L. 

-Der.  geometrtd. 
Geomritrio,  sf.  geometry;    ftom  L.   geo- 

metria. — Der.  geomclrique. 
Geranium,  un.  a  geranium;  the  L.  ger- 
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a  chap,  crack  (in  cold  weather) ; 
formerly  gareir,  from  L.  carptiare*, 
derir.  of  uarptua,  partic  of  carpers,  to 
break,  split.  Caiptiare  becomes  garetr, 
tyo-y,  see  5  115;  and  by  -tdare-- ear, 
see  {  264;  garter  becomes  gtrar  by  a  =  e, 
lee  $  54.— Der.  gereare. 

CWrer,  va.  to  administer,  manage;  from  L. 
gerere. — Der.  ger»at. 

GERFAUT,  sm.  a  gerfalcon,  O.  Fr.  gerfaull ; 
from  L.  L.  gjrrofsdco,  L.  tryrus  and 
faleo.     For  al-au  see  agntau. 

Germain,  rtdj. . germaa  (cousin);  from  L. 

+  Germandr6e,  j/.   (Bot,)   germander; 

through  It.  calamandria   (§  »J),  from  L. 

chamaedry»(§  171). 
German  1  que,   adj.    Germanic ;    from  L. 

GERME,  sm.  a  germ  ;  from  L.  germen. 

GERMER,  MS.  to  shoot,  bud  ;  from  L.  ger- 
miiiare,  by  regular  contr.  (see  $  5a) 
of  gerrnlmare  into  genn'uarQ,  whence 
gtrmtr.    For  mn  =  m  see  §  160. 

Germinal,  adj.  (Bot.)  germinal,  sm.  Ger- 
minal (the  7th  month  in  the  French  calen- 
dar, Mar.  91  to  April  19).     See  germt. 

Germination,  s/.  germination  ;   from  L. 


Geroi 


indif,  a. 


undive 


GESIER,  sm.  the  g 

unused  sing.    0 

5  68;  for  g«=s 

JS6. 

GESIR,  vn.   to  li 

7iarJ  ;  from  L.  gigeritun 
(figeriu.     For   1*4   see 
see  fraist;  for  e---i,  fee 

(infinitwe  of  gU.  glials 
jaoere.      For  j~g  see 

genievrt;  for  a 

§119;  fore-. 

Gestation,  sf. 

e  see  §54;  for  o  =  (  see 
««  §  59— Der.  giant. 
e.tatiou;  from  L.  gesta- 

Greate,  sm.  a  gest 

GesteH,  sm.  pi. 

term) ;  from  L. 

Gesticuler,  vn. 

reTftomL.ge.tu.. 
heroic  actions  (an  archaic 
geita. 

0  ge.ticnl.te  ;  from  L.  ges- 
gaticult\\oa,  gestiaihttaT 

Geation,  sf.  administration  ;  from  L.  g. 

Gibbeux,  adj.  humped,  gibbons]  from  L. 

gibbosui.     For.osns  =  -tt,*se5  S2'9- 
GibboaiW,  sf.  gibbonsness ;  as  if  from  a  L. 

gibbositatem*,fromgibbo.u». 
GIBECIERE,  sf.  a  game-pouch  ;    der.   from 

0.  Ft.  gibectr.     Cp.  grimaciere  from  gri- 

mactr.     See  gibitr. 
GIBELET,  sm.  a  gimlet,  O.  Fr,  gvimbelct,  cp. 

Engl.tuimM*.  Origin  uncertain, perhaps  from1 


0.  Fr.  vimbral  or  mora* —  to  pierce,  in  an 

nth-cent,  glossary;  from  L.  vibraro. 
For  v-g  tee  $  140;  for  r-J  see  $  154. 

GIBELIN,  sm,  a  GhibeUine ;  a  word  of  hist, 
origin  (5  33),  from  the  follower*  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Wtiblingtn,  Conrad  111. 

GIBELOTTE,    if.   a    gibelotte,   rabbit-stew. 

fGibarne,  sf.  a  cartridge-box  ;  introd.  in 

1 6th  cent,  from  It.  giberna  (§  15). 
OIBET,  sm,  a  gibbet.     Origin  unknown. 
GIBIER,  sm.  game.     Origin  unknown. 
GIBOULEE,  sf.  a  shower,  hau-ctorm.     Origin 

GIBOYER,  vn.  to  hunt     See  gibitr.- -Da. 

S'onyenr,  gibcytax. 
iganteaqne,  adj.  gigantic;  introd. 
from  It.  gigantism  {%  15). 

G1GOT.  sm.  a  leg  of  mutton.     See  gigut. 

GIGUE,  sf.  a  leg.  Origin  unknown.— Der. 
gigol- 

GIGUE,  sf.  a  jig,  a  dance  to  the  sound  of  tie 
gigut,  ah  0.  Fr.  name  for  a  stringed  instru- 
ment. Gigui  is  of  Germ,  origin,  M.H.G, 
gtgt.  Germ,  gage,  a  violin  (§  ao.) 

GILET,  int.  a  waistcoat.  See  gilli.— Da. 
giltlihie. 

GII.LE,  sm.  a  clown  (at  a  theatre).  As  1 
proper  Dame  Gillc  represents  the  L.  Aegi- 
dius ;  '  Sanctus  Aegidius  '  is  in  Fr. 
Saint  GiUts.  But  we  known  110  reason 
why  the  theatre  clown  should  be  called 
Gilli. — Der.  gilet  (originally  a  slceidea 
waistcoat  worn  by  clowns  on  the  .tare. 
A  similar  metaphor  is  found  under  joqmttt, 

q.v.). 

GIMBLETTE,  sf.  a  kind  of  cake.    Origin 

GINGEMBRE,  sm.  ginger  ;  in  Join.ilk  £* 
gimbrl,  originally  gmgibre,  from  L.  sine- 
baria.  For  regular  contr.  to  srin*ib'ri» 
see  f  fix:  hc.ee  gingibrt  by  i-£,  cp. 
jaloux  and  §  15a.  For  intercalated  m 
(gingimbrt)  see  lambrvch* ;  for  I— *  (p*- 
gembri)  see  $  7a. 

Ginguet,  adj.  weak,  valueless  (of  wines  or 
cloth);    a   word    introduced   i     "'     ',l 


■ntury. 


Origi 


;  of  Oriental  ofigin- 


■I"  Girandole,  sf.  a  girandole,  spring  ',"'■ 
"   girandola  ((  35). 

rasol ;  from  L.  gynreiM 


aiROFLE — OLETTE. 


GIROFLE,  mi.  a  dove;  comiption  (see 
$  173)  of  L.  naryophvllmn.  Contrd. 
according  to  the  Or.  accent  (xapvutpvXXoy, 
see  §  51),  into  enryoph'l'om.  whence 
girofie.     For  ph=/ see  §  146;   for  o^ 


For  the  1 


s  .till   11 


rare. — Der.  ysrcjflier,  goroflie. 
GIRON,  m.  a  lip.  Before  it  received  in  pr 
sent  seme  it  signified  the  part  of  the  drr 
between  the  girdle  and  the  knees :  in  111 
dievil  Lat.  the  word  mj  gironom,  signif 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  tonic  ;  '  Mox  cu 
sinistra  maim  girones  albas   accipiem, 


The  L.  giro 

fere,  a  skirl  (5  30). 

GIROUETTE,  sf.  a  *ane,  weathercock ;  a 
dim.  from  O.  Fr.  girtr,  which  ii  ftom  L. 
tjyrare. 

GISANT,  adj.  tying  (ill,  dead);  from  L. 
jseentein.  For  the  unusual  a-i  see 
aimtmt-  for  o  =  a  sec  5  129  ;  (or  j  =  g  ice 
gnlivre. 

G1SEMENT,  cm.  bearing  (in  geology,  naviga- 
tion), der.  from  g4sir  (q.  v.);  gisemml  is 
/or  gisimmt,  see  §  60. 

GI'l'E,  m.  home,  lodging,  site,  seat,  form, 
gist ;  formerly  gisti.  Low  L.  gista,  origin- 
ally gala,  representing  L.  jacltn  *,  a  sleep- 
ing place,  panic,  of  Jaooro,  Jaalta,  regu- 
larly contr.  (see  §  51)  into  jac'ta,  becomes 
Low  L.  treats  by  j  ^g,  see  gtnievre;  by 
0  —  a,  see  $  vaq;  by  a  =  e,  sec  5  54. 
Genla  becomes  O.  Fr.  gislt  by  e-  1,  see 
5  59,  and  lastly  girt  by  loss  of  s  see  §  148. 

G1VRE,  int.  rime,  hoar-frost.      Origin  on. 


see  gaine  ;  for  p  =  t  see  §  III, 

Glabre,  o<Jj.  (Bot.)  glabrous,  unbearded ; 
from  L.  glaher. 

GLACE,  s/.  ice ;  from  L.  glooia  *,  a  second- 
ary form  of  glaoiOB,  found  in  Oraeco-Lat. 
glossaries  in  the  middle  ages.  For  oia  =  cs 
see  §  344.— Der.  gfoeon,  glaeet,  glacier, 
glaeibic,  giacit. 

Glacial,  adj.  glacial ;  from  L.  glacialis. 

Gladiateur,  sot.  a  gladiator  ;  from  L.  gla- 

GI.AIF.UL,  jm.  (Bot.)  a  gladiolus;  from  L. 
gladiolus.  For  glad-i6-iua  =  gls.d-ia- 
Iob  see  aitul;    hence  glaitul,  by  loss   of 


medial  d,  see  £  110;  and  by  -fohiB  =  -iatl, 
»ee  S  *S3- 

GLA1RE,  1/  glair,  a  term  used  by  binders, 
signifying  properly  white  of  egg  :  the  sense 
of '  glairous  humoor '  comes  from  the  like- 
ness of  this  hnmour  to  the  white  of  egg.  It 
comes  from  L.  olara  in  the  phrase  'clrvrn 
ovi,'  used  in  some  Low  Lat.  documents. 
For  td  =  gl  see}  »6i  for  ft -at  see  $  54. 
This  derivation  is  confirmed  by  It.  chiara, 
Sp.  and  Port,  tiara. — Der.  glaireax. 

GLAISE,  sf.  loam,  clay;  from  L.  glitea*, 
found  in  a  medieval  glossary.  Glitea  is 
from  glitom.*,  in  Isidore  of  Seville,  signi- 
fying thick  clay.  Glitea  becomes  regu- 
larly glitia  (see  5  58),  whence  flout.  For 
tia  =  s(  see  agtnctr;  for  I— tti  see  §  65 
note  i.— Der.  glaha,  glaiseux,  glaisikre. 

GLAIVE,  ™.  a  sword:  from  L.  gladius. 
For  loss  of  d  see  §  Iso;  for  insertion  of 

GLAND,  sm.  an  acom ;  from  L.  glandem. 
— Der.  glandt  (from  its  likeness  to  an 
acorn),  glandie. 

GLANDE,  sf.  (Anat.)  a  gland.     See  gland. 

Glandule,  sf.  (Anat.)  a  glandule ;  from  L. 
glandula.  Its  O.Fr.  doublet  is  glandre. 
— Der.  glanduleui,  glattdtdiXn. 

GLANER,  uo.10  glean;  O.  Fr.  g lener,  from 
L.  glenare*  found  in  the  6tn-cent, 
Tims  we  read  '  Si  qnis  in  messem  alienam 
glenaverft '  in  a  document  of  a.d.  561. 
Origin  unknown,  connected  with  M.  E. 
gltme,  A.  S.  gilm,  a  handful.  For  e-a 
see  amtnderr—  Der.  giant  (verbal  subst), 
glaneat,  gtanmc,  glaiaee. 

GLAPIR,  vn.  to  yelp;  of  Germ,  origin, 
Neth.  Happen  (§  ao).  For  el-=gl  see 
S  135.— Der.  g-Jaftissement. 

GLAS,  sm.  a  knell,  passing-bell,  also  written 
elas  in  O.  Fr. ;  from  L.  classioum,  which 
in  Class.  Lat.  was  the  signal  by  the  trum- 
pet to  call  troops  together  ;  in  Eccles.  Lat. 
the  bell  calling  the  monks  to  church,  as 
is  seen  in  the  following:  'Ad  matulinuni 
primo  totnm  olnaflioum.  pulsetnr,  et,  re- 
manente  olasaieo,  duo  minora  signa  sonent, 
donee  fratresad  coJeflam  CO.!  ^  ^ 


dit  trespassis,  the  passin_ 

becomes  glas  by  lots  of  last  two  atonic 

syllables,    see    t}$    5*>  01;  for  el-ft  se" 

Glauque,  adv.  glaucous;  fromL.  glaucns. 

Ctlebe,  sf.  glebe,  soil ;  from  L.  gleba. 

+  Qlatte,  tf.  litharge;  from  Germ,  glall/ 


GLISSBR — GOlTRE. 


GLISSER,  vn.  to  slip,  slide;  of  Germ,  origin, 

Neth.*/i««B  (§  »).— Dei.  ffftssolre,  gliss- 

ade,  yKsseur,  glissernoK. 
Globe,  sm.  the  globe;  from  L.  globus— 

Der.  englaber. 
Globule,  sm.  a  globule;  from  I,,  globulus. 

— Dei.  globultaz,  glubuhiie. 
GLOIRE,  sf.  glory;  from  h.   gloria.    For 

-ori»— oiV*  see  5333. 
Glorieux,  adj.  glorious,  bowlful ;  from  L. 

gloriosus.     Foi  -OHUB=-eu*  see  §  329. 
Glorifier,  va.  to  glorify;  from  L.  glorifi- 

care.— Der.  y.or,>ation. 
Gloriole,  if.  vain  glory;  from  L.  gloriola. 
Olose,  s/.  a  gloss,  a  parody ;  from  L.  glc-ssa. 

— Der.  glosex,  gfoseur,  f/ossaleur. 
Glosaaire,  sin.  a  glossary;  from  L.  glos- 

Gloaaateiir,  m,  a  collector  of  glosses.     See 

glose. 
Glotte,  sf.  (Anat.)  glottis ;  from  Gr.  yXtnrit. 
GLOUSSER,  sm.  to  cluck;  formerly  glaucer, 

from    L.    glociare  *,    oeriv.    of  glooire. 

For  -ciare  ■=  -cer  see  $  264 ;  for  o  =  oh  see 

i  81 ;    for  -e«r— -sser   see  agautr. — Der. 

GLOUTERON,  sin.  (Bot.)  a  burdock';  cor- 
ruption of  0.  Ft.  glelteran.  Gletleron  is 
der.  from  g£«tt>  {cp.  movcheron  from  moacki, 
ailtron  from  ailt).  O.  Fr.  gltttt,  a  burdock. 
The  word  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  ilette 
(SM).     For  d=gl  see  |  MS- 

GLOUTON,  sm.  a  glulton ;  from  L.  sjlu- 
tSnsm*,  found  in  Festus.  For  u=ow  see 
6  90, — Der.  rfoMbsnerie. 

GLU,  sf.  birdlime,  glue.  Ptot.  glut,  from 
L.  gluten,  of  which  tbere  was  a  late  L. 
foim  glutum.  For  loss  of  t  see  §  118. — 
Der.  gtuau,  ghaut,  gluer,  tagivet. 

GLTJI,  sm.  thick  straw.     Origin  unknown. 

Gluten,  sm.  gluten;  the  L.  gluten. — Der. 
glulineax. 

Glyptique,  sf.  the  art  of  engraving  figures 
on  stone;  from  Gr.  7*wrros. 

Gnome,  adj.  a  gnome;  a  word  made  by 
Paracelsus  from  Gr.  yvd/jirj. 

Gnomique,  adj.  gnomic;  from  Gr.  7*01/11- 

Gnomon,  sm.  a  gnomon,  dial-pointer;  the 
Gr.  yyui/iojy. — Der.  fnomoitique. 

GO  (TOUT  DE>,  adv.  unceremoniously ;  go 
=gob,  at  one  gebbtl,  one  gulp.    See  gober. 

GOBELET,  sm.  a  goblet;  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  gobel. 
Gobel  is  from  L.  oupellum,  masc.  fr 
of  oupolla,  used  in  Apicius.     For  o  =  g 
§  "5;  for  ft=o  see  5  90;  for  p-S 


GOBELOTTER,  im.  totipple;  from  g nbdat*. 

dim.  of  gob,!  (sec  goblet). 
GOBER,  va.  to  swallow  greedily ;    of  Celtic 

gin,  Gael,  gob,  the  mouth  ($  19). 
GOBERGER  (SE)  vpr.  to  amuse  oneself,  take 

e's  ease.    Origin  unknown. 
GODAILLER,  vn.  to  tipple  ;  der.  from  O.  Fr. 
goder  (cp.  criaillir  from  crier,  etc.).     Origin 


GODELUREAU,  sm. 

plcton.     Origin  unki 
GODENOT,    sm.    a    little    wooden    puppet. 

GODER,  vn.  to  be  creased,  puckered  (of 
rthes).     Origin  unknown. 

OODET,  sm.  a  drinking  cup ;  dim.  of  root 
get,  which  still  survives  in  the  Saintonge 
patois.  Got  is  from  L.  gutttu,  found  in 
Pliny.     For  u  — o  see  6  97;  for  t  —  d  see 

S»7- 

GODIVEAU,  sm.  1  forcemeat  pie.        Origin 

unknown. 
GODRON,  sm.  (Archil.)  a  round  plait,  god- 

roon.     Origin  unknown, — Der.  ^osVonuer. 
GOEL  A  ND,  sm.  a   gull;    formerly  goiiand; 

Of  Celtic  origin,  Kymr.«oi/ou(|  19).     The 

root  guil  has  produced  both  goeland  and 

goelitie,  which  is  properly  a  sea-swalloft', 

then  metaph.  a  light  bark. 
GOELETTE,  sf.  a  schooner.     See  goilamd. 
GOEMON,  sm.  sea-weed.     Of  Celtic  origin 

(5  '9);  Welsh  gtuymon,  Gael,  fkamuinn. 
GOGO  (X),  loc.  adv.  at  one's  ease,  in  clover. 

GOGUENARD,  adj.  bantering,  sm.  a  jester, 
from  O.  Fr.  gogvt,  pleasantry, 


which 


The 


irigin  of  gogue  is  unknown. — Der.  gagu* 
Harder,  gogutaardcrie. 

GOGUETTES,  sf.  fl.  merry  jests.  See  go- 
gurnard. 

GOINFRE,  sm.  a  gormandizer.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  goiafrei,  goinfnrie. 

GOITRE,  im.  1  goitre,  swelled  neck;  for- 
merly goctri,  from  L.  gutter  *,  mother 
form  of  guttur.     Gutter  properly  signifies 


1  thro: 


1  for  ; 


We  find  its  deriv.  guttorosmi,  fl 

goitre,  in  Uipian  :  '  Si  quis  naiura  gut- 
turofiua  sit,  aut  oculos  eminentes  hibeit, 
sanus  videtui';  and  the  Scholiast  on  Jurmal's 
line, 'Quis  tumidum  gutturmiratuiiii  Alpi- 
busr'  lias  this  note  :  ■  Taiiquam  si  in  Alpibnt 
guttuTOioa  homines  admireris.'  Gutter*. 
byn  =  o  (see  *,  97)  and  by  metathesis  of 
e,  becomes  goeirt,  whence  joftr*.— Der. 
goStrtox. 


GOLF E — GOURMA  NDER . 
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tOolfe,  sm.  a  gulf;  from  It.  goljo  ({  15). 
lis  doublet  it  gouffri,  q.  v. 

Qomme,  .•/.  gum  ;  from  L.  gummi.  For 
n=o  see  J  97-— Do-  gammti,  gommtux, 
gommni. 

GOND,  sm.  a  hinge.  Origin  uncertain  ;  pro- 
bably from  L.  gumphns  *  a  nail,  piece  of 
iron  used  as  a  hinge,  which  from  Gr.  yS/tfoe. 
GumphiuB,  which  is  found  also  as  gonfus 
in  several  llth-cent.  documents,  becomes  giw 
inO.Fr.  Fora-oiee§97;form-niee 
5  160;  for  ph™/  see  5  146;  the  change 
off-iis  unusual. 

f  Gondola,  1/.  a  gondola;  from  It.  gon- 
dola (S  «)■— D«.  iT™<toTier. 

tQonfalon.  sm,  a  gonfalon;  from  It. 
gottfdlone  (|  15).— Der.  g-c»iM»>nier. 

GONFLER,  vs.  to  inflate,  swell  out ;  from 
L.  nonflare,  which  in  the  Latin  of  the  late 
Empire  signifies  to  swell  out.  For  o— g 
see  S  135.— Dw.  go&atmt,  digonfler. 

GORET,  an.  a  porker,  young  pig;  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  gori,  signifying  a  sow.     Origin  un- 

GORGE,  sf.  the  throat ;  from  L.  gnrgas, 
properly  a  whirlpool,  then  a  throat ;  for  the 
change  of  meaning  by  way  of  metaphor 
tee  j  14.  For  u  =  o  see  {  97. — Der. 
gorgcicne,  gargcz,  digorger,  kgorgti,  eo- 
gorger,  regorgti,  itngorgti,  gorgie  (partic. 
subst.). 

G05IER,  aa.  the  throat,  gullet ;  O.  Fr.  go- 
iillitr.  Origin  unknown.  From  gotUlier 
we   have    the   vu.  t'egasilUr,  to  lite   the 

Gothique.  adj.  Gothic;  from  L,  gothiens, 

t  Gouache,  sf.  waRjr  body-colour  ;  from 
It.  guazzo  (5  15). 

tfloudroa,  sm.  tat;  corruption  of  gaud- 
ran.  It.  entrants,  a  word  of  Oriental  origin, 
At.  aatran  (§  31). — Der.  gottdronna. 

QOUFFRE, im.a whirlpool;  originally golfre*. 
It.  golfb,  from  Low  Gr.  kSXi^os.  For 
oI.qu  see  S  157;  for  the  intercalated 
r  see  ehanvrt.  Gouffre  is  a  doublet  of 
gotfe,  q.  v.-Der.  en-myfrer. 

GOUGE,  sf.  a  gouge ;  from  L.  gnvia  *,  a 
chisel,  in  Isidore  of  Seville,  lib.  xiz.,  De 
Instrtuuentis  Lingariis  :  'Cauterium  gallis 
gavin.'  Olivia  is  regularly  transformed 
fsee  abriger)  into  guv'Ja,  whence  gouge. 
Bugge  denies  the  late  Lat.  gori* '  from 
the  Celtic  (5  19) ;  O.  Irish  gulpan,  a  sharp 
point,  sting,  whence  the  earliest  men. 
Lat.  golbium.*,  whence  by  softening  I  to 
a  <S  157)  and  b  to  v  (J  l"3)  w<  g6* 


guviii",  whence  jvugw.  For  vj- j  see 
nireger;  for  0  =  011  see  5  8l. 

GOUJ AT,  m,  an  army-servant,  a  blackguard. 
Origin  unknown. 

GOUJON,  sm.  a  gudgeon.  It.  gobia,  from 
L.  goblonem.  For  consonification  of  io 
into  jo  (gobjonem),  and  for  bj=j,  ^ 
ofottar;  for  o  =  ow  see  §  Si. 

GOULE,  sm.  a  ghoul ;  a  word  of  Oriental 
origin,  Ar.  ghoul  {i  31). 

GOULEE,  sf.  a  mouthful ;  from  gouU,  the 
throat  in  O.  Fr.,  der. 'from  L.  gulst.  For 
u-ob  see  §  90.  —  Der.  (from  O.  Fr. 
goult),  gotdet,  gouleUe,  gauloltt,  go-la. 

GOULET,  GOULOT,  sm.  neck  (of  a  bottle). 
See  goulie. 

GOULOTTE,  sf.  a  gullet.     SeejouKn. 

QOULU.sm.  a  glutton,  adj.  greedy.  SeegouUe. 

GOUPILLE,  sf.  a  small  pin  ;  formerly  tou- 
pille,  from  L.  cuspicula,  dim.  of  ouspia. 
For  -ioula  =  -iII<  see  $  357;  foru=ousee 
f  90;  for  a=g  see  |  1*5;  for  loss  of 
a  see  $  148. 

GOUP1LLON,  sw.  a  holy  water  brush;  deriv. 
of  O.  Fr.  goupil,  a  fox.  Goupillon,  originally 
a  foi'i  brush,  came  to  its  present  sense 
because  these  brushes  were  like  the  tails 
of  foxes.  Goupil  is  the  L.  vnlpeoulus  *, 
dim,  of  volpes.  For  -eculus  = -i/  see 
§  356;  for  T-g  see  gaini;  for  nl-on 
see  5  157. 

GOURD,  adj.  benumbed.  Sp.  gordo,  from  L. 
gurdus  *,  heavy,  clumsy.  For  u  —  on  see 
§    90. — Der.    iigourda,     zagourdii,    en- 

GOURDE,  if.  a  gourd;  formerly  gouourde 
and  gaugourde,  from  L.  eucurbita.  .  For 
regular  contr.  of  cucurbit  a  into  on- 
curb' t  a  see  5  51,  hence  gougourdi.  For 
bt-«  see  5  168;  for  U  =  d  see  §  117; 
for  o=j- see  S  115;  foru  =  o«  see  §90. 
From  gougourdi  comes  the  O.  Fr.  gouourde, 
then  gourde,  by  loss  of  medial  g,  see  allitr. 
Gourde  is  a  doublet  of  cueurhitt. 

tQourdin,  sm.  a  cudgel,  club;  from  It. 
cordino,  the  rope's-end  with  which  galley- 
slave,  are  punished  (J  15). 

GOURGANDINE,  sf.  a  street-walker.  Con- 
nected with  a  Norman  verb  gourgandir. 
Origin  unknown. 

GOURMADE,  sf.  a  punch,  blow.     See  gour- 

GOURMAND,  sm.  a  gourmand,  glutton,  adj. 
gluttonous.  Origin  unknown.  See  gourmet. 
— Der.  gourmandist. 

GOURMANDER,  va.  to  scold;  tram  gourmi. 


GO  URMA  KDISE — QRAMMA  IRE. 


GOURMANDISE,  sf.  gluttony.     See  gour- 
GOURME,  sf,  mumps,  glanders.     Origin  un- 

OOURMfi,  p.p.  affectedly  grave,  curbed.  See 
gourtner Der.  gourmandei. 

GOURMER,  to.  properly  to  put  the  curb 
chain  on  a  horse,  to  beat.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  g owmette,  gounntde. 

GOURMET,  sm.  a  judge  of  wines,  connoisseur 
in  food;  originally  a  wine-merchant's  man, 
in  13th  cent,  a  lad  generally.  Gourmet, 
formerly  groumet,  is  a  dim.  of  groanu, 
found  for  a  boy  in  O.  Fr.  documents ;  of 
Germ,  origin,  Neth.  grom  ($  ao).  For 
o  — ou  see  §  86;  for  transposition,  growmer 
-gourmet,  see  april: 

GOURMETTE,  sf.  a  curb-chain.     See  gour- 

GOUSS  ANT,  ml  a  heavy  kind  of  hone  ;  also 
adj.  heavy  (of  horse  or  dog).  Origin  un- 
known. 

tQousae,  sf.  a  pod;  in  16th  cent,  gout, 
from  It.  guscio,  Milanese  gussa  (§  35). 

GOUSSET,  sm.  the  armpit.    Origin  nnkoown. 

GOOT,  sm.  taste ;  formerly  gtnut.  It.  gusto, 
from  L.  gust.us.  For  n-oit  see  $  90; 
for  loss  of  s  see  %  148. — Der.  gottta,  ik- 
gotUtc,  tagvdla,  goulei  (verbal  subsl.). 

GOUTTE,  sf  a  drop ;  from  L.  gntta.  The 
■ease  of  '  gout '  comet  from  the  old  belief 
that  these  joint-paint  ate  caused  by  drops 
(gonitis)  0/ humour,  which  swell  the  limbi. 
For  o-ou  see  $  86.— Der.  gowttelette, 
gouileax,  gouaiin,  HgouUti,  bgoutttt, 
tgatl. 

GOUVERNAIL,  tm.  a  helm  ;  from  L.  guber- 
naculum.  For  -amilum  = -orf  see  §  255; 
fbru=OHiee  §  90;  for  b  —  v  see  5  113. 

GOUVERNER,  va.  to  govern ;  from  L. 
gabernare.  For  u  =  ou  see  5  90;  for 
b=e  see  §  113. — Der.  gowtmt  (verbal 
subst.),  yoHwrofment,  |-o>wmiante. 

GOUVERNEMENT,  im.  government.  See 
gouvsrner. 

GOUVERNEUR,  sm.  a  governor,  ruler;  for- 
merly gouverneur,  Prov.  governador.  It. 
gavtrnatare,  from  L.  gnbernatorem.  For 
-atorem  — tur  (through  ador,  edor,  tdur, 
elir,  tur)  see  under  empereur  and  %  118; 

Gtrabat,  sm.  a  pallet;  from  L.  grabatus. 
GRABUGE,  sm,  a  quarrel.    Origin  unknown. 
GRACE,  sf.  grace,  favour ;  from  L,  gratia. 

For-tia  =  '«see  §  144. — Der.  iisgract. 
Gracier,  iMi.  to  pardon;  from  L,  grati  are'. 


GraOleUX,   adj.  gracious;    from  L,  grati- 

Gracieusete,    sf.    graciousness,    courtesy ; 

from  L.  gratiositatem.    For  -tatem -> -fe 

see  i  330. 
GraollltS,  sf.  shrillness;  from  L.  gracili- 

Gradation,  sf.  gradation;  from  L.  grada- 

Grade,  sm.  grade,  rank ;  from  L.  gradni. 

— Der.  gradi,  groom. 
Grad6,  adj.  that  hat  a  rank.     See  grade. 
Gradin,  in.  a  step.    See  grade,  oj^vhich  it 

'""  1  dim.,  being  prop,  the  little  step  placed 


Gradual,  mi.  a  gradual;  from  cedes.  L. 
gradualo*  (properly  verses  of  the  Psalms 
of  Degrees,  which  the  Levites  are  said  to 
have  sung  on  the  fifteen  ttept  of  the 
Temple).  Gradutl  it  >  doublet  of  O.  Fr. 
grael. 

Graduer ,  va.  to  graduate ;  a  deriv.  of  L. 
gr  ad  us.— Der.  groAation. 

GKAILLER,  vn.  to  call  in  the  dogs  (with  the 
horn) ;  from  O.  Fr.  grade,  a  trumpet, 
which  from  L.  gracilis,  properly  clear, 
shrill ;  then  a  horn,  in  medieval  Lat.  teats. 
So  we  have  clairon  from  the  adj.  clair. 
There  is  an  example  of  gracilis  in  this 
sense  in  the  Chronicle  of  Walter  the  Chan, 
cellor ;  '  Libetqne  preconari  voci  propatula 
ut  universi,  audilo  primo  sonitu  gracilis, 
festinent  bellicis  indui.'  And  again  :  '  Ora- 
oilibua,  tibiis,  tnbit  clangentibus.'  For 
gracilis  — grailt  see  grile. — Der.  graillt- 


GRAILLON,  * 


broken  meal.    Origin  u 


GRAIN,  sm.  grain;  from  L.  grannm.      For 
—  -am  see  §  194. — Der.  graima, 

gram,  igniter,  jreneler,  granitic 
GRAINE,  sf.  seed,  set,  race,  eggs   (of  silk- 
worms); from  L.  gratia",  a  fern,  form  of 
granum.     For  .ana=-m'«  see  }  194. — 


See  gras. — Der. 


r.  graiwi 
GRAiSSE,  sf.  fat,  greasi 
graitsa,  graiatax. 
"  '  '"■'""  grease.      See  grain*. — 


t  Gramen,  sm.  (Bot.)  grass ;  the  L.  gra- 

Gramln6e,  sf.   (Bot.)   grass,  adj.  grassy, 

gramineal ;  from  L.  graminea*. 
Gram m aire,  sf.  grammar ;  from  L.  gram- 
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graini  troy)  ;  from  Gr. 

GRAND,    adj.    great ;    from  L,  grsvndis. 
Dec.  growdelet,  grandcm. 

t  Grande  sac,  s/.  grandeeship  (Spanish 
dignity)  ;  from  Sp.  grandeixa  (|  26)- 

GRANDEUR,  If,  greatness.     See  grand. 

tQrandioae,  adj.  grand,  an.  grandeur; 
from  It.  grandiose  (§  25). 

GRANDIR,  t*.  to  grow  great ;  to.  to  make 
great ;  from  L.  (trandire. 

Brandiaaime,  adj.  superlatively  great ; 
from  L.  g/andissimus. 

GRAND'MERE,  tf,  a  grandmother.  See 
grand  and  mere.  See  alio  Hisl.  Gram, 
p.  103. 

GRANGE,  if.  a  barn.  Sp.  granja,  from  L. 
Krauea*  der.  from  granura.  Qranea*  U 
thru  rued  in  the  Germanic  Coda  ! '  Si  enim 
dornnm  ■  .  .  ineenderit  ant  .  .  .  graneanL 
rel  cellaria,'  in  the  Lei  Alemannorum, 
81, 3.  G-rstnea  becomes  first  grania,  then 
graaja,  then  grange;  tee  H  343,  344.— 
Dei.  aigrangct. 

tGr&nlt,  tm.  granite;  from  It.  granite 
(5  '5)- — Der.  gromliijue. 

Granulation,  if.  granulation.  Seegranider. 

Grajiuler,  va.  to  granulate;  der.  from  gra- 
mile,  a  little  grain,  which  it  from  L.  granu- 
Inm.dim.  of  gra  num. — Der.  granulation. 

Granuleui.  adj.  grained,  granular ;  der, 
from  granule, 

Graphique,  adj.  graphic ;  from  Gr.  ~fpa<pi- 

Graphometre,  rm.  a  graphometer;  from 
Gr.  7jw<M  and  pi-rpav, 

GRAPPE,  tf.  a  bunch;  properly  a  hook,  then 
clustered  fruit  hooked  on,  attached  to,  a 
item.  Grappe  in  sense  of  *  hook '  remains 
in  some  special  uses,  as  grappe  dt  marichal 
ftrrant,  etc.,  and  in  the  deriy.  grafpin. 
Grappe  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  krappen 
Uto).  Foi*-g'see  §  taj.— Der.  grapp. 
iller,  grappfiDeai.  grotipillon,  grappm, 
igrappa. 

GRAPPILLER,  va.  to  glean.     See  grappe. 

GRAPP1LLON,  an.  a  duller  of  grapes.  A 
dim.  of  grapp;  H-  v. 

GRAPPIN,  rm,  a  grapnel.     See  grappe. 

ORAS,  adj.  fat.  O.  Fr.  cms,  from  L.  oraa- 
aui  (in  Martial) :  the  word  takes  the  form 


e  of  Senile.    For  0 


fpaastu  in  Isldo 

see  %  laj.  Gras  is  a  doublet  of  misse, 
q.». — Der.  fririise,  graisscr,  graisseax, 
grassoaillet,  grasseyer,  sjraneyement. 

GRATERON,  rm.  (Bot.)  scratchwecd.  See 
grafter. 

t  Graticuler,  va.  to  divide  (a  drawing, 
picture)  with  squares  ;  from  It.  graticalart 
(,  35).     Its  doublet  ii  grilltr,  q.  y. 

Gratification.  *f-  gratification;  from  L. 
gratificationem. 

Gratifler,  va.   to  gratify ;  from  L.  grati- 

IRATIN,  ™.  the  burnt  part  (of  food).  See 
gratter. 

T  Gratia,  adj.  gratis ;  the  L.  gratia. 

Gratitude,  sf.  gratitude;  from  L.  grati- 
tudinem. 

GRATTER,  va.  to  scratch,  ll.  graltari,  from 
Low  Lat.  cratare*,  found  in  the  Germanic 
codes :  '  Si  quia  alium  ungatbus  crata- 
verit,  ut  nun  sanguis,  sed  tumor  aquosui 
decurrat,'  in  the  Lei  Frisonum,  app.  5. 
Cratare  is  of  Germ,  origin,  answering  to 
O.  H.  G.  chrazHn,  tee),  la-ana  (§  30). 
Oratare  becomes  gratter  by  C=g,  see 
5  125. — Der.  graUelle,  gralcioa,  gruaoir, 
gratia,  igralignct,  egrarignqre. 

Gratuit,  adj.  gratuitous;  from  L.  gratu- 
itut.— Der.  grand*. 

Grave,  adj.  grave;  from  L,  gravis.  Irs 
doublet  is  grief,  q.  v. — Dei.  growler. 

GRAVELEUX,  adj.  gravelly.     See  gravier.— 

GRA VELLE,  s/. 'gravel.     See  gravier. 

t  Graver,  vo.  to  engrave;  of  Germ,  origin, 
Neth. graven  (§ao). — Der.gratreur.gTovure. 

GRAVIER,  sm.  gravel ;  from  O.  Fr.  gravt, 
rough  sand  mixed  with  stones,  a  word  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic;  in  Kiniric  grou. 
and  the  Provencal  district  called  the  Crau. 
The  O.  Fr.  grave  has  left  other  derivatives : 
grai«is,gravelle,  gnweleni,en£riroer,gTeW 
(softened form  of  G.  Fr.  grot*.  Fora— (see 
5  54). — Der,  graoats,  gravois,  grauatier. 

GRAVIR,  va.  to  climb.  It.  gradire,  from  L. 
gradire*  (lit.  to  climb  by  steps),  from 
gradiia.  Gradire  becomes  gravir  by  loss 
of  medial  d  (gra'ire),  see  £  1  to,  and  by 
intercalation  of  an  euphonic  »,  see  eorvie. 

Gravity,  if.  gravity  ;  from  L.  gravitatem. 

Graviter.  vn.   to  gravitate.     See  grave.— 


grI, 

grot.  It.  grata,   from  L.  , 
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-&lam*--i  see  5  I 


il. — Der.  agreer,  mal- 


Gr&be,  sin.  the  grebe  (ornith.);  of  Celtic 
origin  (S  19) ;  cp.  Bret,  krib,  a  comb,  crest. 

Oreo,  adj.  Greek;  from  L.  graccm. 

GRE  DIN,  in.  a  scoundrel,  originally  a  beggar. 
A  word  of  Genu,  origin  ;  Goth,  gridus, 
hunger  (§  *o>.— Der.  gr-Mmerie. 

GREEMENT,  sm.  rigging.    See  gretr. 

GREER,  no.  to  rig ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Goth. 
gt-raidjan,  to  get  ready  (j  10).  For 
geraidjan --■- graidjan  lee  brtiltr;  for  lost 
of  d  sec  5  1  jo. — Der.  agres,  greement, 
gwfeur. 

GREFFE,  sm.  a  record-office;  in  Low  Lit. 
graphium*  (ice  greyer),  a  style  for  writing 
with.  For  ph=/  ice  §  146;  for  a^e  tee 
S  54.  From  grip,  in  icnie  of  a  itiletto, 
comes  the  verb  grtffer,  to  graft  with  igreffi. 

GREFFE,  (/.  (Bot.)  a  graft.     See  grtffer. 

GREFFER,  va.  to  grift.  See  above.— Der. 
grefi  (verbal  snbsr.),  grtfftw,  griffon. 

GREFFIER,  sm.  clerk  to  a  court,  registrar ; 
from  LowL.  graphis-riiia  *,  a  word  found 
in  medieval  documents  :  'Guillelmus  chrii- 
tiauissuni  regis  consiliariui  et  status  regni 
a  secretis,  ut  etiam  dicti  ordinis  S.  Micbaelis 
ab  tctil  sen  graphiariuB ' ;  from  an  act 
of  a.d.  1550.  Graphiariun  is  from  gra- 
phium,  a  style.  GrnphiariuB  becomes 
greffiir.  For  a  =  *  see  §  54;  for  ph=/see 
§  T46 ;  for  -arius  =  -!rr  (It  j  igS. 

tOrSge,  adj.  raw  (of  silk);  from  It. 
greggia  in  the  phrase  stta  griggia,  raw 
silk  (S  a5). 

GREOEOIS,  adj.  Greek  (fire),  wildfire  ;  for- 
merly ^nr  grezois,  an  inflammable  substance 
invented  in  the  7th  cent,  by  Cillinicus  of 
Heliopolii ;  so  called  from  the  Byzantines 
(or,  as  they  were  named  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Grigtois)  who  employed  it  ($  33).  At 
late  as  Scanon  we  find  Gregtois  used  for 
Greet.  Grigtois  represents  L.  BraoOcWiBia  *, 
der.  from  graeous.  Graeosnois  *  becomes 
grezoisby  na— s,  lee  §  163;  bye  — 01,  see 
562;  bj  Qbz,  see  amide.  Lastly  grezois 
becomes  grigoii,  just  as  xtJosvs  becomes 
jaloux,  q.  v. 

-f-Grregue.  j/.  breeches;  formerly  gregts- 
gut,  from  It.  grethtseo  (J  15).  Its  doublets 
are  griiehe,  gricqve. 

GRELE,  adj.  slender,  slim ;  formerly  grails, 
It.  graeilt,  from  L.  graoilia.  For  regular 
contr.  of  graellifl  into  grao'lis,  see  §  51; 
hence  O.  Fr.  grailt  by  01-3,  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  71 ;  finally  i  is  only  another  way 
of  writing  the  diphthong  01",  see  55  101, 103. 


GRELE,  if.  hail;    formerly  jresif,  a  word 

whose  radical  grit  a  found  in  great,  sleet. 

See  grej. — Der.  grUoa,  grela. 
+  GreHn,  sm.  a  cord,  small  cable;    from 

Germ,  grdmg  ({  *7). 
GRF.LON,  sm.  a  great  hailstone.     See  grefn. 
GRELOT,  sm.  a  hawker's  bell,  dim.  of  O.  Fr. 

grtle. 
GRELOTTER,  va.  to  shiver  with  cold.    See 

gritot. 
■f- Grenade,  sf.   a  pomegranate,  grenade 

(military);    from  Pror.  granada   (j   14}, 

which  from  L.  granata  for   granatnm. 

The  suffix  -ode  shows  that   the  word  did 
;  for  had 


t  i"roi 


it  done  so,  its  form  would  have  been  grenee, 

as  the  suffix  -at a  always  =  -ic  in  Fr.,  see 

§  101. — Der.  gr«nodier,  grenadine.   (From 

grenade,   in  sense  of  a   projectile,  comes 

grenadier.) 
GRENADIER,  (1)  sm.  (Bot.)  a  pomegranate 

tree,      (a)    a    grenadier    (military).      See 

grenade. 
GRENAILLE,  sf.  a  minute  grain;    dim.  of 

grain. — Der.  grtnatila. 
t  Qtenat,  on.  a  garnet ;  from  It.  graxaU 

(S  *5)- 
GRENER,  in.  to  seed,  va.  to  granulate.    See 

groine.-^Da.  grimier,  grtni  (part,  snbst). 
GRENETIER,  sm.  a  seedsman ;  from  grtntsi, 

dim.  of  grain*.— Der.  greneierie. 
GRENETIS,  sm.  the  milled  edge  (of  coins), 

1  punch  ;  deriv.  of  greneJ,  dim.  of  grain, 

q.v. 
GRENETTE,  sf.  the  Avignon  berry ;  dim.  of 

GRENIER,   sm.    a    granary,   loft  ;  from  L. 

grannrlum.  For  -arium  =  -itr  see  § 198; 

for  atonic  »  =  «■  see  $  54. 
GRENOUILLE,  sf.  a  frog.     O.  Fr.  nwsuh 

It.   ranaeehia,   from   L.  ranunoula,  lea. 
led  by  Ciceio,  der. 


oUl»by  ao  =  e  (see  §  163),  then  renoiuKi 
by  -uoula  —  -outfit  (see  5  350),  and  atonic 
a^e  ice  i  54.  Reaouille  becomes  gr* 
nautili  by  the  altogether  unusual  prefix  of 
a  g,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79,  note  a.— Dei. 
grenouiliei,    grtnouillctte    (see  rtnoncvii), 


GRENU,    adj.   comed,    granolar ;    derii.  0! 

grain  (nn  epi  grtnu,  an  ear  full  of  grain). 
GRES,   sm.  sandstone,  gritstone;  of  Genu. 

origin,  O.  H.  G.  grits,  gravel  (5  ao). — Do- 

greVil,  gresserie. 
GRESIL,  sm.  sleet.     See  griis.— Der.  grisd- 

let,  gresiilement. 
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GKtVE,  sf.  (I)  a  strand.     See  gravier. 
a  grieve,  leg-piece ;  from.  Ar.  djaurab 

GREVER,  va.   to    burden,    harm ;    fror 
gravari.  For  a— t  see  4  54. — Dtr.digr 

GRIBLETTE,  .</.  a  hash  of  meat.  Origin 
unknown. 

GRIBOUILLER,-™.  to  daub,  scrawl.  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  gribouilligt,  griboaillette. 

GRIECHE,  nrfj.  wretched,  disagreeable,  prickly ; 
from  L.  gracca.  For  ao  =  o-«  see  5  104; 
for  aa^-che  see  55  1*6,  54.  Grilche  is 
1  doublet  of  gregut,  griequt,  q.  v.  Griichi 
ii  only  used  in  two  compds.,  pie-grieche, 
ortie-grieche,  which  is  called  in  Eng,  greet 
tttule.  It  is  hard  to  tee  what  the  con- 
nexion with  graeca  may  be, 

GRIEF,  adj.  grievous;  fern,  grieve,  whence 
grievemertt.  Grief  h  used,  as  late  as  Bos- 
roet,  as  an  adj.  meaning  hard,  painful ; 
from  L.  gravis.  For  v— /see  §  14a  ;  for 
a=.  see  f  54,  "hence  O.  Fr.  gref  which 
becomes  grttf  by  change  of  t  into  ft,  see 
\  56.      Griqfii  a  doublet  of  grave,  q.v, 

GRIEF,  sin.  a  wrong,  injury :  from  L.  grave  *, 
by  changing  -ave  into  -»/  (for  details  see 


I    Lat.   t 


grSvete,  sf. 


f.  gravity,  enormity ;  from  L. 
gravitatem.  For  a— 1  see  §  51 ;  for  «»« 
tee  S  %(,;  fori-*  see  §  68 ;  for-tatem- 
•of  see  i  »30. 

GRIFFE.s/.  aclaw;  of  Qenn.  origin,  O.H.G. 
grif,  anything  to  seize  with :  then,  in  me- 
dieval Germ,  texts,  a  claw  (5  10). — Der. 
griffix,  griffidc,  griffbnaa,  grijfoanau, 
griffooaigt. 

GRIFFON,  ins.  a  griffin.  Port,  gripho,  der. 
(with  suffii  -on)  from  L.  gryphuH.  For 
ph=/see  §  146. 

GRIGNOTER,  en.  to  nibble  ;  der.  from,  grig- 
iter,  op.  trembloler  from  trembler.  The 
O.  Fr.  grigner,  to  show  one's  teeth,  grin,  is 
of  Oerm.  origin,  O.  H.  G.  grUaa  (J  ao). 

GRIGOU,   sm.  a  poor  wretch.      Origin  un- 

GRIL,  tin.  a  gridiron  ;  formerly  griil,  origin- 
ally graft,  from  L.  orationlum,  masc. 
form  of  craticula,  a  gridiron  (in  Martial). 
Craticnlum  becomes  grail  by  loss  of 
medial  t  (see  $  117),  and  by  o—g  (see 
t  135).  The  form  grationla  for  crati- 
cula is  found  in  medieval  Graeco-Lit. 
glossaries.  For  -iculuin  -  -il  see  $  157, 
and  cp.  periculuin, peril.  Grail  becomes 
grSl  by  a  —  t,  see  4  54;  then  grit  by 
«sW,  see  $  10a,  note  1.— Der.  grill, 
grilhie. 

GRILLE,  if.  a  grate ;  formerly  griil,  origi 


gTftticulam  . ,  ,  absrulil,'  in  an  act  of  a.c. 
•353-  For  OWttoiiU— erflb  see  gri/.— 
Der.  griWer  (whose  doublet  is  eroticlv), 
grillage. 

GRILLON.jm,  a  cricket ;  dim.  of  L.  grilluB 

GRIMACE,  sf.  a  grimace ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
A.  S.  grima,  a  mask,  or  perhaps  from  O.  H.  G. 
grim,  EngL  grins  {%  ao).— Der.  grimaetr, 
grimadtt, 

GRIM  AUD,  sm.  an  urchin.     See  grime. 

+  Grime,  sm.  a  dotard  (modern  theatrical 
term),  introd.  from  It  grima  (%  35). — Der, 
se  grima,  grimaud,  grimeWa,  grimeliner. 

GRIM01RE,  sm.  a  conjuring  book.  O.  Fr. 
gramairt, gramare;  from  L.L.  gramma- 
rium*,  for  grammar  was  suspicious  stuff. 

GRIMPER,  va.  to  climb,  clamber ;  formerly 
gripper,  in  double  sense  of  climbing,  grip- 
ping hold  to  climb,  then  grasping,  seizing  : 
of  Germ,  origin,  Du.  grippal  (§  ao).  For 
intercalated  m  see  tambrvebt.  Grimper  is 
a  doublet  of  gripper,  q.  v. 

GRINCER.  nt.  to  gnash  (with  the  teeth)  ;  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.  H .  G.  gremizon,  through  in- 
termediate forms  grtm'xan,grtnxon  (§  ao). 
For  m-B  sees  160.  Grincer  is  a  doublet 
of  grmcher.— Der.  griscement. 

GRIOTTE,  )/.  (Bot.)  a  griotte  cherry ;  cor- 
ruption of  O,  Fr.  agriolle,  dim.  of  Gr. 
'" griotte    is  so 


;ingcl 


GRIPPER,  ws.togrip.se 

O,  Norsegrf/B  (5  ao). — Der.  grippe. 
GRIS,  adj.  grey;   of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.G. 

gris,  used  of  the  hair  ($  so). — Der.grisitre, 

grisaille,  grisei,  prison,  griserte,  grisonner. 
GRISETTE,  </.  a  dress  of  common  grey  stuff; 

then,  a   coquettish    young  girl  (from    her 

dress):  dim.  of  gris,  q.  v. 
GRISONNER,  iib.  to   grow  grey;    deriv.  of 

grison.     See  gris. 
GRIVE,  sf.  a  thrush.      Origin   unknown. — 

Der.  arwalt, 
GRIVOIS,  sm/.  a  jolly  comrade.     Origin  un- 

tOrog,  sm.  grog;  the  Eng. grog-  (&  a8). 

GROGNER,  ot>.  to  growl,  grumble ;  secondary 
form  of  grognir  *,  So  also  It.  has  grug- 
nare  and  gntgaire,  which  is  from  L.  grun- 
nire    (said   of  pigs).       For    nn— g»    see 

cligntr;    for  u-o  see   %  98 Der.  from 

groignir,  O.  Fr.  form  for  grognir,  comet 
the  verbal  subst.  groing,  now  written  grois ; 
for    the    connection    between    groin    and 


groin — gvSrir, 


groigner  cp.  isin  and  ioigncr,.limoin  and 
limoignir,  loin  and  Haigntr,  etc.  Other 
deriv.  ate  grogntr,  grognemeat,  grogtati. 


GROIN,  sin.  a  snout.     See  grogntr. 

GROMMELER,  vit.  to  grumble,  formerly 
grummeUr ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  Germ. 
grummiln  (§  ao). 

GRONDER,  hi.  to  mutter,  sold,  grumble ; 
from  L.  grnndaro',  a  hypothetical  second- 
ary form  of  grondijfe,  which  is  another  form 
of  grurmire,  to  grunt.  For  u-^otee  §  98. 
— Der.  groBrfeur,  gronderatat,  gromferie. 

tGroom,  im.  a  groom;  the  Eng. groom 
(I  18). 

GROS,  adj.  large,  balky  ;  from  late  L.  groa- 
•U»*. — Der.  yrosKur,  gr-ossesse,  grassier, 
grossir,  degrossir,  grossoyer,  grosse,  gross- 

GROSEILLE.s/.  a  gooseberry.  Sp.  grostlla.  of 

Germ.  origin(0.  H .  G.  krausei,  in  the  compd. 

iraiistelbtere,  §  10).     For  i— g  see  §  115; 

for  an— 0  see  5  lot!. — Der.  grojntfier. 
GROSSIER,   adj.   coarse.      See   gros,  -Der. 

gross&ntS. 
+  G-rotesquo,  adj.  grotesque;    from   It. 

gvofcseo  (§  as)- 
GROTTE,  sf.  a  grotto.     Prov.  cropta,  from 

L.  oryp  t  a,  which  became  onipta  by  y  =  11, 

see  (iol.     Crupta,  by  o  =  g  (see  $  125), 

becomes  gnip  ta,  a  form  foui  ' 


hngian  d 


gruptos  eremitarum  .  .  .  enm  omnibus  id 
dictas  BTuptaB  peninentibus,'  is  in  aCbar- 
tulary  of  A.r.  887.  Gnip  t  a  becomes  groltt 
by  u«=o  (ee§yS,  andbypt  =  «,  see  %  168. 
Groin  it  a  doublet  of  crypte,  q.  v. 

GROUILLER,  in.  to  stir,  move.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  grOKi&emcnt. 

GROUP,  sra.  a  bag  of  money.     Origin  un- 

-j-Groupe.  cm.  a  group;  from  It.  groppn 
(4  *5)' — 'Der.  groupti,  groupemeot. 

GRUAU,  cm.  oatmeal ;  formerly  gruel,  from 
late  Lat.  grut  allum  *.  Grutellum  is  a 
dim.  of  grntum*,  in  a  Carolingiin  text. 
Gmtum  is  of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S.  grill, 
groats  (5  30).  GTUtellum  becomes  gruel 
by  dropping  medial  t  (see  §  nj),  then 
grBO-uby«'-™<»ee§  281). 

GRUE,  cf.  a  crane;  from  L.  gnu*,  a  fern, 
form  of  gros,  found  in  the  Salic  Law,  7,  6: 
■  Si  quis  gallnm  aut  gallinam  furaverit,  rel, 
cygnum  aut  gruara  domesticam.'  The 
word  has  also  the  sense  of  a  crane  to  lift 
weights :  so  also  Gr.  fiporot  and  Engl. 
iron*  have  both  senses.      See  $  13, 


GRUGER,  va.  to  crunch.    Origin  at 
GRUME,  Sf.  bark  (on  forest  trees).      Origin 

unknown. 
GRUMEAU,    sm.    a    clod,   lump;    formerly 
grumtl,    from    L.    grumellua,     a    little 
lump,  dim.  of  gnunus.      For  (bai  see 
§  281. — Der.  (from  O.  Fr.  grumtl)  grumel- 

GRVYER,adj.  one  who  hat  the  right  to  forett 
wood  (a  feudal  term) ;  fromL.  L.  groan  us  *, 
'judei  causarum  ad  silvas  et  venationem  at- 
tinenuum,'  says  Ducange,  who  connects  it 
with  Germ,  grotn,  Engl.  gran.  Cp.  the 
other  feudal  title  verdier. — Der.  grwerie. 

fGruyfire,  cm.  Gmyere  cheese;  of  hist, 
origin,  see  §  33 ;  from  Grayfere  in  Switzer- 
land, where  this  cheese  is  made, 

GUE,  sm.  a  ford.  Sp.  vado,  from  L.  vadum. 
Farv  =  gnsee  gaine;  for  »-e"  see  5  54; 
for  loss  of  d  see  \  1 20 :  and  cp.  -at  am  —  -i. 
$  301.— Der.  gvtMe. 

GUEDE,  sf.  woad.  0.  Fr.  guaidt ;  originally 
uiaide.  Of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  maid  (§  to)- 
For  so  —  gu  see  gather. 

GUENILLE,  s/.  a  rag.     Origin  unknown. 

GUENON,  sf.  a  pouched  monkey.    Origin 

GUEPE,  sf.  »  wasp ;  formerly  guespe,  origi- 
nally  toespt.  It,  vespa,  from  L.  tespn. 
For  v=g"u  see  gatne;  for  loss  of  s  see 
5  148.— Der.  guepier. 

GUERE,  GCERES  (written  with  s  only  in 
verse),  adv.  much.  Prov.  gaigrt.  S'ii  ant 
gufere  vecu,  il  tust  conqtds  toute  FltaUe,  says 
a  I4th-cent.  chronicle.  In  mod.  French  only 
used  with  a  negative,  ne  ..  .guere  signifying 
scarcely,  but  little.  Guere  is  of  Germ, 
origin,  answering  to  O.  H.  G.  teeigaro*. 
much  (S  Jo).  This  contt.  into  ntigro  be- 
comes guere.  For  10  =gu  see  g acker ;  for 
gr  =  r  see  5  131:  the  gr  remains  in  old 
Prov.  gaigre.  —Der.  raguire,  q.v. 

GUERET,  sm.  a  fallowland,  field.  Prov. 
garag,  from  L.  varactuin  *,  a  Low  Lat. 
form,  representing  L.  vervactum*,  fallow 

in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Veraotnm  by 
ot-(  (see  5  168)  gives  us  Fr.  guerei.  For 
v=gu  see  gains ;  for  ot— (see  Hitt.  Gram. 
■p.  Si;  for  »=e  see  $54-4- 

Gueridon.  sm.  a  round  table.  Originally 
the  name  of  a  personage  in  l7th-oent. 
ballets,  thence  a  kind  of  ballad  or  Vaude- 
ville. How  the  word  was  attached  to  a 
piece  of  furniture  is  not  so  clear  (Littr£). 

GUERIK,  f/i.  to  heal,-  its  primitive  sense  is 
'  10    defend '  in  very  old   Fr,  documents. 


GUBRITE — QUIPURE. 


Guirir,  former! j  guarir,  originally  urarir,  is 
of  Germ,  origin,  Goth,  warjan,  to  defend 
<|    ao).      For   te=gu   see   gaeher. — Der. 

^icnson,  gtier-issable. 
ue>ir,e,  j/.  a  (entry  box;   from  Sp. 
garita  (5  ?(>)• 

GLT.RRE,  «/  war.  It  guerra.  Of  Germ. 
origin,  O.  H.G.  warn,  a  quarrel  ($  3»). 
For  vi—gu  lee  gaeher. — Der.  gnarier, 
jnoroyer,  aguenii. 

GUET,  Jiw.  a  watch,  guard.  See  guetter.— 
Der.  g-wr-apens  (formerly  giief-apense, 
compd.  of  gn«,  and  adj.  apensi,  which 
answers  to  a  form  appansatun »,  hung  up, 
prepared.  Guo-apens  means  properly  an 
ambuscade). 

GUETRE,  sf.  a  gaiter.    Origin  unknown. 

GUETTER,  vs.  to  watch,  look  out;  for- 
merly guaiter,  \\.  guaiare.  Of  Germ,  origin, 
0.  II.  G.  wahtan  ($  ao).  For  «r=gu  see 
gaeher. — Der.  gutt  (verbal  subsr.),  gutttear, 
iguitf  (verbal  subst.  of  O.  Ft.  verb  aguelltr). 

GUEULE,  sf.  mouth;  from  L.  gout.  For 
a  =  ueu  see  §  90.  Gueult  ii  a  doublet  of 
guide. — Per.  gueulti. 

tGneuIes.  sm.  ft.  gules  (heraldry).  It  is 
the  pi.  of  gvrult,  q.  v.,  and  refen  to  the 
red  mouth  of  the  heraldic  lion. 

tGtieu.se,  s/.  cad-iron;  of  Germ,  origin, 
like  many  other  metallurgic  terms  ;  from 
Germ,  gutt  (  j  17). 

GL'EUX,  im.  a  beggar.  Origin  unknown.  A 
connexion  with  L.  ooqnna  (cp.  qutux)  hat 
been    suggested, — Der.    gueuie,     gueuta, 

GUI,  snt.  mistletoe.  0.  Fr.  gait  and  tn's, 
It  visa,  from  L.  visoum.  For  v—gu 
tee  gaine  ;  for  bo  —  s  see  has ;  hence  O.  Fr. 
forms  vis  and  guts. 

GUICHET,  im.  a  wicket ;  the  original  serve 
being  a  gate,  as  in  let  guickels  du  Louvrt, 
etc.  In  O.  Fr.  it  signifies  a  little  gate. 
Guichtt,  Norm,  viquel,  is  of  Germ,  origin; 
being  a   dim.  of  O.  Norse  «'*,  a  lurking- 


place  (J  3o).     Viquel  becomes  guichil  by 
V-  gu,  see  gain' ;  and  by  c  —  ck  see  |  126. 


GUIDE,  on,  a  guide.  O.  Fr.  guion,  gui;  the 
J  does  not  appear  till  the  14th  cent.  See 
gvider. 

GU1DER,  va.  to  guide;  O.  Fr.  guier  (the 
med.  Lat.  forms  are  also  guiaro""  or  Kui- 
due  *)  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Goth,  viitan,  to 
watch  (5  10).  The  I  must  have  been  first 
dropped,  then  replaced  with  an  euphonic  d, 
as  the  Germ.  1  does  not  naturally  pass  into 
the  Fr.  d.— Der.  guidon,  guide. 


GUIDON,  an.  a  standard  ;  None  via,  a  mark, 
sign  (5  *>). 

GUIGNE,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  cherry ;  for- 
merly  giant,  originally  guism.  Of  Germ. 
origin, O.H.G.wftsoa.aiour  cherry(S  10). 
Wihs(e)la,  con tr.  to  wihs'la  becomes  guisne. 
For  so—  gu  see  gaeher;  for  l—n,  guisne 
for  guttle,  see  quenouille,  O.  Fr.  guisn* 
becomes  successively  gain*  (see  %  148)  and 
gtdgne  (see  eligntr). 

GUlQNER,  va.  to  glance,  peep  at  with  half, 
it  eyes.     Origin  unknown. 

+  Guf  gnon,  sm.  ill  luck ;  from  Sp.  guinon 
«  a6). 

GUILLEDOU,  sm.  a  place  of  ill  repute. 
Origin  unknown. 

iiillomot,  sm.  an  inverted  comma  ;  of 
hist,  origin,  see  §  33.  QuSUenet  is  the 
name  of  the  i6th-cent.  printer  (Guillaumet 
or    Guillemet),   who   first    introduced    this 

GUILLERET,  adj.  brisk,  lively.  Origin 
unknown. 

Guillocher,  to.  to  '  gutlloche,' engine-turn ; 
of  hist,  origin  see  §  33.  Qaulocher  a 
from  Guillocbe,  the  name  of  the  inventor 
of  this  kind  of  ornament. 

Guillotine,  sf.  guillotine;  of  hist,  origin, 
see  §  33.  Guillotine  is  from  M.  Guillotin, 
a  Fr.  physician,  who  invented  this  instru- 
ment.— Der.  guillolina. 

GUIMAUVE,s/(Bot.)mallow,marsh  mallow; 
formerly  mauve,  from  L.  blumsjva  *,  found 
(8th  cent)  in  the  Capitulary  deVillis.  Bis- 
malva  is  contr.  from  ibisoura-axnlvix*. 
compd.  of  iblscnm,  the  mallow  (in  Pliny), 
and  of  malva,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
For  bo  — 1  see  j  148.  Biamalva  losing  its 
B  (see  I  148)  becomes  vimawi  by  t>-v. 
see  j  113,  and  by  ai  =  au,  see  $  157. 
Vimasevt  becomes  guimauve  by  v—g-si,  see 

5  140. 

GUIMBARDE.s/.  a  van,  a  Jew's-harp.   Origin 

unknown. 
GUIMPE,  sf.  a  wimple;    formerly  guimpU. 

Of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  uimpat  (|  10). 

Wimp{a)l    contrd.    into    aimp'l    becomes 

guimpU.     For  id— gu  see  gaeher, 
GUINDER,  va.  to  hoist  oneself,  strain ;    of 

Uerm.  origin,  O.H.G.  win  Jan  {%  20),    For 

w=gu  see  gaclur. 
t  Guinea,  s/ a  guinea;  from  Engl,  guinea 

(S  aS). 
GUINGUETTE,    sf.    a   public   house,    villa. 

Origin  unknown. 
GUIPURE,  sf.  guipure  (thread  of  silk  lace), 

der.  from  O.  Fr.   verb  guiper.    Of  Germ. 


QVIRLA  NDE — HA  IR. 


v-g  see  5  140. 
tGuirlande,   sf.  a  garland;    from   It. 
ghirlanda  ($  35). — Dcr.  caguirlandtr. 


GUIS! 


ive  (5  10).   Pot  '  Guttural,  adj.  guttural ;  from  L.   guttu- 
ralis*;  der.  from  guttur. 
Gyinnaee,    sm.   a    gymnasium;    ftom     L. 
gymnasium. — Dcr.   gymnariaique,  •gyn- 


origin.O.H.G.u.;*,  (5  a5).    For  w^gu 
sec  gather, — Der.  dAgvim. 
+  Guitare,  /.  a  guitar;  from  Sp.guitarra 
(J  16).     Its  doublet  is  cithare,  q.  v.— Der. 


tGutta-perohft,  </ gutta-percha;   the 

Engl. gulla-ftrcha (§  18):  awordofMalay 


Gymn&atique,  adj.  gymnastic;    from  L. 

gymnast  icus. 
Gym  11  i que,  adj.  (Anat.)  gymnic;  from   L 

gymnicos. 
GymnoaopMat*,  sm.  a   gymnojophist , 

fromL.  gymnosophista. 
Gynecee,  sm.  a  woman's  workshop,  quarter ; 

from  L.  gynieceum. 
Gypae,  un.  (Min.)  gypsum.— Dei.  gypseox. 


H. 


Habile,  adj.  able ;  From  L.  habilis. 
Habilete.   tf.   ability;    from    L.    habili- 

titem.    For  -tateni  =  -^  sec  %  130. 
Habiliter,  vo.  to  qualify  (legal) ;  from  L. 

habilitare",  to  qualify,  in  the  Notae  Ti- 

ronis.— Der.  tikabilittr. 
Habiller,  va.  to  dress;    a  Ttry  ill-formed 

deriv.  from  L.  habilis,  properly  to  make 

fit  for,  put  into  right  state,  thence  dress. — 

Der.  kabilleratat,  kabilleui,  Aishabilltr. 
Habit,  sm.  dress  ;  from  L.  habitus   (used 

for  dress  by  Virgil). 
Habitacle,  sm.  au  abode;  from  L.  habi- 

Habitation,  sf.  habitation;  from  L.  habi- 

Habiter,  vo.    (0  inhabit ;    from   L.    habi- 

tare. — Der.  JoSifable,  SaHrant. 
Habitude,  tf,  habit,  use;  from  L.  habi- 

Habltuel,  adj.  habitual ;   from  L.  habit- 

ualis*;  der.  from  habitus. 
Hftbituer,  va.  to  habituate ;  from  L.  ba- 

bituare*,  from  habitus. 
+  H abler,  va.  to  boast,  brag;    from   Sp. 

habldr,  which   from   L.  fabulari  (§  26, 

note  1), — Der.  hableai,  AdWerie. 
HACHE,  sf  a  hatchet ;  of  Germ,  origin,  cp. 

Germ,    hat  km   (j    10).       For   ec  =  ch    see 

i  126. — Der.  iociette,  ioeAereau,  hachti, 

Aackoir,  hachare,  AoeWs. 
KACHURE,  sf,    batching   (engraving).     See 


plied  to  the  fal. 
one  which  ba< 

the  bird 


IS    lit.    : 


cmtameable.      Faueoa    hagar 
hedge-falcon,  which  has  n 
1   cage. 


etymology  s 


HAGARD,  adj. 
(5  13)  that  1 


Weh: 


Hagiographe,  sm,  a  hagiographer;  from 
|  Gr.  ir/urjpatpoi. — Der.  kagiograpkie. 
■  HAIE,  sf.  a  hedge ;  from  L.  haga,*,  found  in 
very  old  medieral  tells,  as  e.  g.  ■  Quod 
totam  dictam  plateam  . .  .  includere  possint 
fosiato  et  haga.'  Haga  is  of  Germ,  origin 
answering  to  O.H.G.  haga  (§  20).  For 
B=j  =  i  see  55  '31.  '39!  hence  haia, 
found  (91b  cent.)  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  tit.  mii.:  •  Qoicumque 

balaa  sine  nostra  »erbo  feceriot.'  For  a -of 
see  9  54. — Der.  kagard  (used  of  birds  that 
live  in  the  hedge*,  wild). 
HAILLON,  in.  rag,  tatters;  of  Germ,  origin, 
dim.  of  1  hypothetical  root  haille,  which 
answers  to  O.H.G.  kadil,  a  rag  (,  10), 
by  contr.  of  had(f)I  into  had-!,  and  by 
dl-U  (see  }  168),  and  by  a  =  ai  (tee 
5  54)- 

HAINE,  sf.  hatred.     See  fcnr.— Der.  hain- 

HAIR,  va.  to  hate;  in  nth  cent,  hadir  (in 
the  poem  of  St.  Alexis),  of  Germ,  origin, 
cp.  Din.  had/  (j  go).  O.Fr.  hadir  be- 
■-'"nei  hair  by  loss  of  d,  see  %  1 1 7. — Der 
if  (formerly  haine,  der.  from  lair,  likv 


/tame  (jonneriy  name,  oer.  nom 
•aisatt  from  sai'sir),  farissabtc. 


HA1RE — BAPPEH. 
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H AIRE,  sf.  a  hair-shirt ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.H.G.  hara,  O.  Scatid.  hara  (I  ao). 

HALBRAN,  sbi,  (Ornith.)  a  young  wild-duck: 
of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  halbenie,  through 
i  hypothetical  form  halbtrmi,  whence  hal- 
bran  (§  ao).— Der.  halebreni. 

BALE,  adj.  sunburnt,  swarthy.     See  holer. 

HALEFNE,  sf.  breath;  formerly  aleine  or 
dene  (for  h  prefixed  tee  envahir),  verbal 
snbst.  of  O.  Pr.  altntr,  to  breathe,  which 
comes  from  L.  nnrielare,  by  transposition 
of  liquids  n  and  /  (lee  sangloter).    For  a  =  ti 

to  breathe,  blow,  with  a  suffix  -ana. 

BALENER,  va.  to  scent  the  breath  of,  wind 
(bunting),  formerly  altntr.     See  haleint. 

HALER,  va.  to  haul,  hale  ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.Nors.  hala  (5  ao).— Der.  Wage. 

HALER,  Ml.  formerly  to  dry  up,  sunburn. 
The  ran  bums  (hale)  the  skin,  i.e.  dries 
it  up.  Edler  is  of  Germ,  origin,  der.  from 
Flem.  had.  dry  (S  20).  The  adj.  hale  is 
found  in  O.  Fr.,  meaning  '  dried  up.'  The 
place  where  hemp  is  dried  at  a  farm  is  still 
tailed  the  hSloir.— Der.  hale  (verbal  snbst.). 

HALETER,  im.  to  pant.  It.  alitor*,  from 
L.  halitare.     For  I-«  see  5  63. 

Hallali.  the  halloo  of  the  chase,  in  ono- 
niatopoetic  word.     See  §  34. 

HALLE,  sf.  a  market;  of  Germ,  origin, 
0.  H.  G.  holla,  a  temple,  then  hall,  corered 
market  (§  ao). — Der.  tallage. 

Hallobardo.  s/  a  halberd.  O.Tr.hale- 
bardc;  from  M.H.G.  helmbartt,  a  long- 
handled  axe  (5  ao) ;  from  halm,  a  handle, 
and  bar!,  a  beard  (i.  e.  a  rough-headed 
axe).— Der.  kalltbard\a. 

HALL1F.R,  sib.  a  thicket;  der.  from  a  form 
haUe*,  which  is  from  L.  haala*  branches, 
in  the  Ripnarian  Code.  Cp.  O.N.  hasl, 
Engl.  haul.     For  loss  of  s  see  $  148. 

Hallucination.  sf.  a  hallucination ;  from 

Halo,  sm.  a  halo;  from  Gr.  dAnj?. 

Halot.  jib.   (1)  a  rabbit's  burrow;  dim.  of 

O.  H.  G.  hoi,  Engl,  hole  (§  ao) ;    (a)  a 

stick,  bush.     Origin  unknown. 
HALTE,  1/,  a  halt.    O.  Fr.  hall ;  of  Germ. 

origin.  Germ,  hall  {$  ao). 
HaltArea,  sm.pl.  weights  used  by  jumpers  to 

help  them  in  making  long  leaps ;  Gr.  lA-rijpti. 
tHamac,  jib.  a  hammock;  introd.  from 

Sp.  hamaca  (§  a6),  which  is  originally  of 

American  origin  (5  33). 
Hamadryade,  sf.  a  hamadryad  ;  from  Gr. 

AimBpvaott. 
HAMEAU,  sm.  a   hamlet;    formerly   hamtl 


(for  4-tav  tee  $  157).     O.  Fr.  hamel  is 

dim.  of  ham*,  which  is  of  Germ,  origin, 
Frankish  hdm,  A.  S.  ham,  a  dwelling  (5  10), 

HAMECON,  sm.  a  fish-hook  ;  from  L.  harni- 
cionem*.  dim.  of  hamus,  For  -uionem 
=^on  see  I  13a  ;  for  !■«  see  $  68. 

HAMPE,  s/.  a  staff,  handle ;  for  hampti  *, 
hanlbt  *,  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  hanlhabe, 
properly  that  which  the  hand  holds,  a  handle, 
by  contr.  ot  hanlkabt  into  hanf be,  &ad  then, 
very  irregularly  kanl'pe,  hamefpe  ($  ao). 

HANAP,  sm.  a  goblet;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.H.G.  tmapfd  ao). 

IIANCHE,  sf.  the  hip,  haunch;  O.  Fr.  hanhe; 
of  Germ,  origin  ($  SO).  Diez  derives  it 
from  O.H.G.  ancha,  the  leg,  then  the 
haunch.  Bngge  (adopted  byLittrd)  derives 
hanche  from  Frisian  hand/.  Germ,  hankt, 
in  the  sense  of  haunch.  This  escapes  the 
prefixing  of  h,  and  It  also  nearer  both  the 
original  form  and  meaning  of  the  French 

fHanobao-G,  if.  henbane;  from  Engl. 
henbane  ($  a  8). 

HANGAR,  sm.  a  shed,  cart-shed ;  formerly 
angar,  properly  a  shed  to  shelter  imple- 
ment! and  utensils.  The  Gr.  Srfjapoe,  an 
express,  had,  through  the  form  ayyapla, 
produced  the  L.  angaria*,  meaning  the 
obligation  to  furnish  to  the  Emperors  the 
means  of  transport,  then  a  station  at  which 
the  imperial  carriers  changed  horses;  hence 
deriv.  angarium  *,  a  covered  place,  shed  to 
shoe  the  carriers'  horses  in.  '  Angarium 
est  locus  obi  sufferuntur  equi,'  says  a  Low 
Lat  document .  Angarium  is  extended 
from  its  special  sense  of  a  shocing-shed,  to 
every  kind  of  shed  for  implements  or  carts 
For  addition  of  ft  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79  ;  in 
the  17th  cent,  it  was  still  written  angar. 

HANNETON,  sm.  a  beetle,  chafer,  cock- 
chafer; formerly  haneion,  dim.  of  a  root 
hone*,  of  Germ,  origin,  answering  to  pro- 
vincial Germ,  haha,  in  tlie  compd.  vieidi- 
hahn,  a  cock-chafer,  a  word  used  in  many 
province,  in  Germany  (§  JO). 

HANSE,  if.  the  Hanseatic  league;  from 
O.H.G.  hansa,  an  association  (§.  ao).— 
Der.  Aanjeatique. 

HANTER,  va.  to  haunt,  frequent.  Origin 
unknown. 

HAPPE,  sf.  the  bed  of  an  axletree.  cramp- 
iron,  bill ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  happa, 
a  sickle  (S  ao). 

HAPPER,  va.  to  snap,  snatch  at ;  of  Getm. 
origin,  Neth.  happen,  to  bite,  then  to  sup 

(S  ao).  „   ^ 
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tHaquen^e,  sf.  a  nig,  hackney;  from  Sp, 
n«anm(§a6),whichfromO.Du.Aai*M«yi, 

HAQUET,  sm.  a  dray,  a  wretched  little  hone, 
Panser  tin  haqvit  wat  a  phrase  in  15th 
cent.  Haquit  ti  1  dim.  of  O.  Fi.  hajui,  a 
hack,  which  is  of  Germ,  origin,  prob.  contr. 
from  0.  Du.  hackmeyi  (§  !□). 

fHarangne,  sf.  a  harangue;  formerly 
armpit,  introd.  from  It.  aringa,  which  is 
ftom  Germ,  hring  (|  20).  Iti  doublets 
are  rang,  rata,  a.  1. — Der.  harangvKt. 

HARAS,  IBS.  a  Mod  ;  formerly  faros,  a  troop 
of  horses;  of  Oriental  origin,  Ai.  faros,  a 
horse,  whence  the  collective  sense  (§  30). 
For/=*  seei  143- 

HARASSES.,  va.  to  harass.    Origin  unknown. 

HARCF.LER,  va.  to  harass,  torment ;  0.  Fr. 
htrctltr.  Origin  uncertain  ;  Diea  derives  it 
from  Hern,  a  form  of  O.  Fr.  hirst.  Her- 
ttltr  is  to  vex,  as  the  heret  (harrow)  veies 
the  ground.  In  Engl,  we  alto  find  the  word 
'  harrow  '  in  both  tenses.  Littre  prefers  to 
take  it  from  harcile,  dim.  of  hart  (q.».J, 

HARDE,  sf.  a  herd,  flock ;  'of  Germ,  origin. 

Germ,  herd*  (j  ao). 
HARDE, s/a leash (for  hanting  dogs).  Sethart. 
HARDES,  sf.  pi.  clothes;    formerly  fardts, 

and  probably  the  tame  word  ai/nroV,  q. v. 

Origin  unknown.     For  /=.*  He  i  143. 
HARD1,  adj.  bold,  daring ;  panic,  of  O.  Fr. 

verb    hardir,   of   Germ,    origin,    0.  H.  G. 

harijan,  to  harden  (5   ao).     For  t  —  d  see 

S  II^. — Dei.  AardYesse,  enlorrfir  (from  0. 

Fr.  verb  hardir). 
HARDIESSE,  sf.  boldness.     See  hardi. 
t  Harem,  sm.  a  harem  ;  of  Oriental  origin. 

Ar.  charam  (§  30). 
HAKESG,    sm.    a    herring;    O.  Fr.  hartnc; 

of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  Sonne  (5   ao). 

—Der.  normj'ere. 
HARGNEUX,    adj.     surly,    crabbed;     ftom 

O.  Fr.  verb  hargntr,  to  quarrel.     Hargntr 

ii   of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.O.  harmjan,  to 

quarrel,  scold  (§  10) ;    or,  more  probably, 

A.  S.  hergian,  to  harry. 
HARICOT,   sm.   (1)   a  stew,   (a)   a  bean. 

Origin  unknown. 
HAR1DELLE,  sf.   a    fade,    hack,    harridan. 

t Harmonica,  sm.  a  harmonica';  from 
Germ,  harmoniba  •■  name  and  instrument 
came  from  Germ,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preterit  century  (§  17). 

Harmonie.  if.  harmony;  from  L.  har- 
monia. — Der.  aormonicux,  iarmoniste. 


Harmcmieuz,  adj.  harmonious.     See  hai 
Harmonique,   adj.    harmooie;    fr 


L. 


HARNACHER,  va.  to  harness.  See  harnais. 
— Der.  enharnaehtr. 

HARNAIS,  sm.  harness,  trappings;  formerly 
the  full  fitting  ont  of  a  knight  and  hit  horse. 
Originally  harnais  signified  only  the  har- 
ness, armour,  of  a  knight,  which  sense 
remains  in  the  phrase  blanchir  una  It 
harnais.  Harnais,  formerly  karnas,  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  Low  Bret,  kanuz,  Kymr. 
/tarnais,  implements  of  iron,  and  thence 
armour  (j  19). — Der.  nomocher  (formerly 
haraasthtr,  Prov.  arnauar,  from  O.  ,Fr. 
form  hamate*).  V*»  ■  £-c'c^l>v'''" .- 

HARO,  tm.  hue  and  try.     Origin  unknown. 

HARPE,  sf.  a  harp ;  from  L.  harp*  *  found 
in  Fortunatus  (6th  cent.)  :  '  Romannsqne 
lyra,  plaudet  tibi  Barbarus  hsrpa,'  Harp* 
is  of  Germ,  origin,  answering  to  Stand, 
inrpfl.  Germ,  harft  (5  ao). — Der.  Aarpiste. 

HARPER,  va.  to  seize  with  the  nails;  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  harfan,  to  tciie. 
—Der.  harpoa, 

Harpie.  sf.  a  harpy ;  from  L.  harpyia. 

HARPON,  sm.  a  harpoon.  See  harptr.— 
Der.  Aarponner,  Aarponneur. 

HART,  ■/  a  flexible  osier  withy,  to  tie  up  fagots, 
a  cord  (with  which  prisoners  are  itraogled), 
Origin  unknown. 

HASARD.sm.  chance, hazarrLrisk;  originally 
a  game  of  dice  (in  ra-cent.  documents),  then 
the  chances  of  gambling,  then  chances  ol 
life.  Hasard,  O.  Fr.  asarl,  Prov.  aznr,  Sp. 
blot,  O.  It.  zoro,  is  of  Oriental  origin  (5  30). 
Ar.  al-tar,  the  game  of  dice,  whence,  br 
omission  of  the  article  a!  comes  It  zaro.anu 
with  the  article  the  compd.  forma  of  Sp.  azor 
and  O.  Fr.  asar,  to  which  was  afterwards 
suffixed  a  d  (cp.  homard  for  homar),  and  a» 
initial  h  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79).— Dei. 
Aosorder,  Aosoro'eui. 

HASE,  sf  a  doe-hare;  of  Germ,  origin.  Genu. 


Hast.  1 


.  (§  ao). 


a  staff;    from   L.   hasta.— Der. 


HATE,   tf   haste ;  formerly    kasi,  of  Germ. 

origin,  Germ,  has,  ($   ao).     For  less  oft 

see  $  148.— Der.  haia,  Aarif. 
HATIER,  tm.  a  ipit-rest ;  formerly  kaaiir. 

from  haste,  a  spear,  spit,  which  is  from  L 

hasta.     Foi  loss  of  s  see  5  14S. 
HAT1F,  adj.  forward,  precocious.     See  hati. 

—  Der.  Adsi'vete. 
HAUBANS,    sm.   pi.    (Naut.)    shroads;  for- 
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mcrly  hobta,  of  Germ,  origin,  as  ire  most 
seafaring  terms.  Flcm.  habtnl  (J  27). 

HAUBF.RT,  sm.  a  hauberk  ;  formerly  lour*™, 
originally  halbtrc,  in  medieval  Lit.  hals- 
barg»* ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  halsberc 
(S  30)  ;  the  1  for  c  is  unusual.— Der.  (from 
0.  Fr.  haul/ere)  haubtrgetm. 

HAUSSER,  va.  10  lift  up  ;  from  L.  altiare  *, 
1  deriv.  of  altos.  For  altiare  —  toim 
see  exhaasser. — Der.  Aousse-col,  kausse- 
ment,  hausse  (verbal  subst.),  rekausstr. 

HAUT,  adj.  high ;  formerly  halt,  originally 
all,  from  L.  altus.  For  a/ -  <?u  see  §  1571 
for  addition  of  A  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79,  and 
mvahir. — Der.  haulria,  Aou/esse,  Aouieur. 

HAUTAIN.  adj.  haughly.     See  haut. 

HAUTBOIS,  sm.  a  hautbois;  campd.  of  bois 
and  haul,  q.  v.  A  hautbois  is  properly  a 
wooden  instrument  (hois)  whose  sound  is 
shrill  (Jaw). 

HAUTESSE,  s/.  highness  (a  title).  See  Anuf. 
Its  doublet  is  aliens,  q.  v. 

HAUTEUR,    sf.    height,    haughtiness.      See 

HAVE,  adj.  wan  ;  of  Genu,  origin,  A.  S,  nostra, 
pale  (I  20).  For  loss  of  1  see  5  148. 
—Der.  ftovir. 

HAVRE,  sm.  a  haven,  harbour;  formerly 
havle,  originally hable,  from  L.  habulnm*, 
a  harbour,  in  Low  Lat, :  '  Laxavi  et  diniisi 
. . .  quidquid  juris  habebam  in  porta  et 
habulo,'  says  a  1  ath-cent.  act.  Habulum 
is  of  Germ,  origin,  a  dim.  of  a  Germ,  form, 
O.  N.  hSfa,  Engl,  haven  (S  ao).  Habii- 
lum,  contrd.  hab'lurn  (see  §  51),  becomes 
haws,  by  b  =  tr,  see  £  113;  and  by  1—r, 
s«  S  157. 

+  Havre-sac,  sm.  a  knapsack,  lit.  an  oat- 
bag;  in  17th  cent,  habrisae,  thus  defined  by 
Manage,  a.d.  1650,  Havre-sac  on  habre- 
iac  :  Lis  Charliers  et  Its  Fiacrts  appilltnl 
aimi  tin  sac  de  toili  dam  lequil  Us  donaent 
dt  Favoirse  a  leurs  ehevaux  dans  Its  ruts. 
. . .  Lis  soldats  /anlassu 


Thus* 
tt-b*ft.     Ravi 


warn 


<id  Us  I 


■r  habr* 


lagne. 

Germ,  habmaet  ($  17). 
HEAUME,  sm.    a  helm ;    formerly   helm,  of 

Germ,  origin,  O.H.  G.  helm  (§  so).     For 

d=eau  see  §  157. 
Hubdomadaire,  adj.  weekly;    from    L, 

hebdomadarius*.    Its  doublet  h  hebdo- 

HEBKRGER,  va.  to  lodge;  formerly  her- 
btrger,  from  O.  Fr.  herbtrge,  a  place  in 
which  one  lodges.     Hirberge  is  of  Germ. 


I9S 

origin.    Germ,     hirberge     (§     ao). — Dei. 
Hebeter,  va.  to  stultify,  render  dull ;  from 

Hebralqae,  adj.  Hebrew ;  from  L.  he- 
braicus. — Der.  jWirnisant,  kibraistae. 

Hebron,  sm.  a  Hebrew;  from  L.  he- 
braeut. 

H6catom.be,  sf.  a  hecatomb;  fromL,  heca- 

Heetare,  sm.  a  hectare  (la.  ir.  35  p.); 
ora  Gr.  imrir  and  an.  See  an. 
Hectique,  adj.  hectic;  from  L.  heciicus. 

doublet  is  ilique,  q.v. 
Hectogramme,  sir.  a  hectogramme  (3316 
Troy);   formed  from  Gt.  ktariv  and 
_      ww.     See  gran.™. 
Hectolitre,  sm.  a  hectolitre  (3*531}  cubic 
feet) ;  formed  from  Qr.  hetsriv  and  Hire. 
See  litre. 
Hectometre,  sm.  a  hectometre  (31 8'oai  67 
feet) ;  formed  from  Gr.  iicariv  and  mifri. 

HELASt  inlirj.  alasl  Written  in  O.  Fr.  hil 
'  "  compd.  of  interj,  hit  and  adj.  las,  from 
assus,  weary,  unhappy.  Cp.  It.  ahi 
0.  In  the  13th  cent,  people  said  CitU 
1 1st  lasse  6,  la  mart  de  sonJHs.—Hk  I 
que  je  suisl  i.e.  unhappy  that  I  ami 
i  two  words  were  finally  united  into  one 
he  15th  cent.  At  the  same  lime  las 
its  primitive  force,  passing  from  sense 
if  pain  to  that  of  weariness,  as  happened 
[so  to  gent  and  ennui,  which  originally 
neant  '  place  of  torment '  and  '  hatred.' 
t  Heler,  va.  to  hail;  of  Engl,  origin,  like 
many  other  sea  terms,  Engl.  10  hail  {§  38). 
HeliantliB,  sm.   the    sunflower;    from    L. 

helianthes,  found  in  Pliny. 
Helioe,  sf.  a    helix;    from    Gt.   &u£.   a 

Helioe  entrique,  adj.  heliocentric;    from 

Helioscope,   sm,    a  helioscope ;   from  Gr. 


Heliotrope, 

heliotropium*. 
Hellrinique,  adj.  helleni. 


heliotrope ;   from    L, 
Gr.JXA-,- 

helleuist;  from  Gr.  (% 
from  L.  hel- 


Hematlte,  j/  (Min.)  hematite ;  from  Gr. 
atfjartnp. 

Hematocele,  sf-  (Surg.)  hematocele ;  from 
Gr.  oTpiTOi  and  nrrjAsi. 


11)6 
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Hematuria,  sf.  (Med.)  hematuria  :    from 

Gr,  alfiaTovpta. 
Hemioyele.  sm.    a   hemicycle ;   from  L. 

Heimiplegie.  sf.  (Med.)  kemiplegy;  from 
Gr.  fljtit&jfia. 

H6miptdre.  sw.  (Entom.)  a  hemipiere,  bag ; 

from  Gr.  fi/u-  and  rrtpor. 
HemiaphsirQ,    sm.   hemisphere ;   from   L. 

hemisphaerium. — Der.  nemisfierique. 
Hemistiche,    sm.   a    hemistich ;    from   L. 

Hemoptysis,  */.  (Med.)  spitting  of  blood ; 

from  Gr.  alfta  and  wrbait. 
Hemorragio,  s/.  (Med.)  hemorrhage;  from 

Gr,  alpoppa-flti, 
H&morrhoides,  if.  (Med.)   hemorrhoids; 

from  Or.  aifteppatBa. — Der.  hdmoiThoidiL 
Hemoatatique,  adj.    (Med.)    hemostatic ; 

from  Gr.  aliio/rrarucAs. 
Hendecauyllabe,     adj.     hmdecasyllabic ; 

from  Gr.  JVSera  and  nvXXaBr,. 
HENNIR,  nt.  to  neigh ;   from  L.  blttnlre. 

For  i—«  see  $  71 Der.  imiissement. 

Hepatlque,  adj.  (Med.)  hepatic ;  sf.  (Bot.) 

liverwort ;  from  Gr,  ^nnnii. 
Hepatite,  sf.  (Med.)  hepatitis;   from  Gr. 

■jMffnj*. 

Heptocorde,  in.    (Mus.)    a    heptachord; 

from  Gr.  f  rrd^opSot. 
Heptagons,  sin.  a   heptagon ;   from   Or. 

tjirttwoi. 
Heraldique,  adj.  heraldic  ;  from  medieval 

L.  heraldicus,  der.  from  heraldus  (see 

Mraut),  properly  the   art   of  a   herald-at- 

HERAUT,  sm.  a  herald;  O.  Fr.  herall,  of 
Germ,  origin  (}  10)  from  O.H.O.  ktralt 
—Am',  an  army,  and  maid,  strength ;  hence 
L.  L.  heraldus*,  whence  adj.  heraldi- 
oua*,  whence  Fr.  hiraldiqia.  For  al  —  au 
m  $  157. 

Herbace,  adj.  herbaceoui ;  from  L.  herba- 

HERBAGE,  an.  herbage,  paiture,  grass ;  from 
Low  L.  herb  ati  cum  *,  der.  from  herba. 
For  -atieum m-agt  tee  §  148. 

HER.BE,  sf.  grin;  from  L.  herba.— Der. 
Aerbette,  htrboriscr,  htrbotiste. 

HERBEUX,  adj.  grassy ;  from  L.  herbc-Bus. 
For  -onus  =  -tux  see  5  229. 

HERB1ER,  sm.  a  herbal;  from  L.  her- 
barium.    For  -ariiim- <-ier  see  {  198. 

Herbivore,  adj.   herbivorous ;     from    L. 


Herboriaor,  mi.  to  herborise.    See  herbc. 
Herboriste.  an.  a  herbalist.    See  htrbe. 


etch.      Oi 


•ngm     ■ 


HERE,  , 

knowr 
Hereditairo,    adj.     hereditary;    from    L. 

hereditarius.     Its  doublet  is  kirilitr,  q.  v. 
Heredity  sf.  inheritance  ;  from  L.  heredi- 

tatem.     For  -tctem  =  -t{  see  £  230. 
Hereeiarque,  sm.  a  hereiiarch;  from   Gr. 

alpt/ri&pxn'- 
Heresle.  .•/.  heresy ;  from  Gr.  a!pt<nt. 
Heretiqne,  stn.  adj.  heretic,  heretical ;  from 

L.  haereticus. 
HERISSER,  va.  to  erect  one's  bristles ;   vn.  to 

bristle  like  a  hedgehog ;  just  as  in  It.  arric- 

for med  from  ertzo.  Hirisser  does  not  come 
straight  from  hMsson,  but  from  the  root 
hiriss;  of  which  hirissnn  is  the  diminutive. 
HER1SSON,  sm.  a  hedgehog,  urchin;  for- 
merly hirigm,  originally  Mfon,  from  L. 
erioionom'.dira.oferioiua.  For  ionom 
■■01  see  $  131 ;  for  o  —  m  see  ageattr ; 
for  addition  of  A  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.   79. 


JUrissi 


rtofe* 


HERITAGE,    sm.     a    heritage,    in) 
See  Uriur. 

HER1TER,  va.  to  inherit  Pror.  herttar, 
Sp.  htrtdar,  from  L>  hereditare  (found 
in  Arnobius).  Hereditare  becomes  h&- 
retare,  see  §  51  and  §  120;  whence 
hiritir  by  e  =  i,  see  |  60. — Der.  Aeririge, 
iahiritar. 

HER1T1ER,  .sm.  an  heir;  from  L.  heredi- 
tarius. For  heredit--AeWr-see  kiriier; 
for  -ariiiB--i«r  see  5  198.  Biritur  is  a 
doublet  of  htriditairs,  q.  v. 

Hermaphrodite,  sm.  a  hermaphrodite; 
from  L.  hermaphroditus. 

Hormeneutique,  adj.  hermeneuric ;  from 
Gr.  ipprprtvriK&r, 

Hermea,  sm.  Hermes;  the  Or.  'Kpnijs.— 
Der.  irnneViqnr.  The  hermetic  philosophy 
is  that  which  occupied  itself  with  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  i.e.  that  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  The  hermetic  science, 
or  alchemy,  had  alio  a  way  of  absolutely 
closing  flasks  with  a  seal,  whence  comes 
the  phrase  '  hermetically  sealed.' 

HERMETIQUE,  adj.  hermetic.  See  Jurmis. 
— Der.  isrme'nyMment. 

HERMINE.  1/ ermine;  formerly  truant,  Sp. 
arattno,  from  L,  armeniui*,  properly  fur 
of  Armenia,  imported  thence  into  Rome. 
See  §  33.  For  a-e  see  g  54;  for  s-i 
see  1 60.    Ermint  becomes  htrmirt  by  pre- 
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filing  h,  see  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  70.    Or,  belter, 

from  O.H.Q.  harmin,  lengthened  form  of 

O.  H.G.  harmo,   cp.   A.S.  iraraa.- Dei. 

Ae>roin<). 
HERMITE,  sm.  i  hermit.     See  ermitt,     Foi 

pefixed  A  see  Hiit.   Gram.  p.   79. — Der. 

AermisSge. 
Hernie,  */.  (Med.)  hernia  ;  from  L,  he  r nil. 

— Dot.  hermAi! e. 
Heroine,  s/  a  heroine  ;  from  L.  heroina. 
Harolque,  adj.  heroic  ;  from  L.heroicui. 
Heroisms,  sm.  heroism.      See  hervs. 
HERON,  sm.  a  heron;  from  Low  L.  algro- 


eHist 


e(by   [ 
d  by  ti 


"■  P-  79> 
S  103)  AeVon.   The  word  is  of  Germ,  origii 
O.H.G.  keigro  {§  10).     See  alto  nigral, 
— Der.  A^ronneau,  Ae'rwinier   ' 
HeroQ,  sm.  a  hero ;  from  L. 

MraiK 


HERSE,  5/,  a  harrow,  caltrop,  portcullis  ; 
formerly  heree,  It,  erpice,  from  L.  hirpi- 
oem  (a  harrow,  in  Varro).  For  regular 
coutr.  of  hirp{I)osm  into  hirp'cein, 
hir*oem,  tee  j  51  ;  hence  O.  Fr.  herce  by 
i=«,  see  5  71.  For  kercidurst  tec  §  tag. 
— Der.  Wsage,  brier,  Awseur. 

Hesitation,  s/.  hesitation  ;  from  L.  haesi- 


Eesiter,  w>.  t 


hesita 


;   from  L.  I 


H£teroolite,    adj.    heteroclite;    from  L. 

beteroclitus  (found  in  Priscian). 

Heterodoxe,  adj.  heterodox;  from  Gr. 
(Tip65o£ 01.— Dtr.  Mlirodoxxe. 

Het4rogena,  n<$.  heterogeneous ;  from  Gr. 
Ji-fpo7<vi)t. — Der.  hcterogenii:i. 

HETRE,  im.  a  beech-tree ;  formerly  lustre. 
Of  Germ,  origin.  Low  Germ.  htsUr  (J  JO). 
For  loss  of  i  see  5  14S. 

HEUR,  sm.  luck,  good  fortune;  formerly 
(ur,  our,  Fiov.  agar.  It.  augurio,  from  L. 
augnrium,  which  lignified  first  a  presage, 
then  good  or  ill  fortune.  Augurium 
became  sguriom,  just  as  auscultare  be- 
came ascnltare  in  Roman  times.  Agu- 
rium  drops  the  g  (see  §  131)1  whence 
O.  Fr.  a-tir ;  ofir  softens  a  into  *  (see  5  54). 
whence  evr,  whence  asr,  whence  the  modem 
form  heur,  by  prefixing  A  (see  Hist.  Gram. 
P-  79).     The  philologists 


r  from 


a  have 


grave 


blunder,  for  bora  could  only  produce  the 
monosyllabic  form  ktvre,  whose  final  and 

whereas  eir,  air,,  cannot  come  from  hora, 
being  a  dissyllable,  ending  also  with  a  con- 


sonant,    lieur  ii  a  doublet  of  augure,  q.  v. 

— Der.  bouAmr,  malAiw,  htureux. 
HEURE,  if.  hour ;  from  L.  hora.    Foro  =  «i 

see  §  79.     Its  doublet  it  or. 
HEUREUX,  adj.  happy.    See  htur. 
HEURTER,  h.  to  strike,  hit.     Of  Celtic 

origin  (J  19);.  cp.  Wei.  hyrddv,  to  but. — 

Der.  hiurt  (verbal  subst.),  keurloit. 
HexaMre,  in.  a  hexahedron;  from  Gr.  'i( 

and  tfya. 
Hexagons,  sm.  a  hexagon  ;  from  L.  hex- 

agonus,  found  in  Columella. 
Hexametre,  sm.  a  henameter;   from   L. 

fHiatUS.  sm.  a  hiatus;  the  L.  hiatus. 

HIBOU,  sm.  an  owL     Origin  uaknown. 

tHidalgo,  sm.  a  hidalgo  (Sp.  nobleman) ; 
;Sp.  hijodealgo,  son  of  somebody  (|  16). 

HIDEUX,  adj.  hideous,  frightful.  O.  Fr. 
hisdeax,  from  L.  hiapidosuB,  found  in 
Catullus.  The  original  sense  is  to  be  seen 
in  Dubellay :  Sur  V autre  soot  Us  mvrs  vieux, 
hideux  de  ranees  el  d'hierre.  Hlapld6- 
biih,  eontr.  regularly  into  hiBp'doBua  (see 
5  51),  becomes  kisdeiat  by  dropping  the 
medial   p,    see    Hist.  Gram.   p.  81.      Cp. 

vap'dus,  fade;     extorp'dire,    etourdir. 

For  hisdeux -hideux  see  (,  148. 
HIE,  sf.  a  pariour's  ram,  beetle.     Of  Germ. 

origin,  Keth.  kei  (|  ao). 
HIEBLE,  sf.  (Bot.)   dwarf  elder,  danewort; 

formerly  title,  from  L.   ebulum.      For 

regular  coutr.  of  Ebulum  into  eb'lum,  see 

551;  hence  ieble  by  o  =  ie,  see  §  66 ;  then 

hiebte :  for  prefixed  h  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79. 
HIER,  ao"*.  yesterday;  from  L.  hard.     For 

8  =  «seei56. 
Hier&rchie,  sf.  hierarchy;  from  L.  hier- 

archia. — Der.  Aidroreiique. 
Hieratique,  adj.  hieratic ;  from  Gr.  Upan- 

k6>. 
HisSroglyphe,  sm.  a  hieroglyph  ;  from  Gr. 

iipit  and  y\iifiai. — Der,  hieroglyphiaue. 
Hilarite.  sf.  hilarity;  from  L.  hilaritatem. 

For  -Utem  =  -/K  see  g  130. 
Hippiatriq.ua,    sf.    veterinary    medicine ; 

from  Gr.  imriarpiii^. 
Hippique,  adj.  belonging  to  horses;  from 

Hippodrome,    sm.   a    hippodrome,    race- 

irse  ;  from  Gr.  imr68pofior. 
Hippogriffe,  sm.  a   hippogriff;    a  hybrid 
rord,  compd.  of  Gr.  JWoiandL.  gryphus. 
Hippopotami,  sm.  a  hippopotamus;  from 

Gr.  inoio'Tasioi. 
HIRONDELLE,  sf.    a    swallow;     from     L. 


«  5  97- 


HISSER- 

t   dim.  sum*  -rffc.     For 
Of  Germ,   origin. 


H1SSER, 

Germ,  hinen  (§  37). 
HISTOIRE,  */.  history;    from  L.  hirtoria, 

for    -oifa— oi'rv   see    5   133.  — Der.  iii- 

torier,  tutorial,  ftisroriette,  tutorial. 
HISTORIEN,  tin.  a  hi«ori»n.    See  hislain. 
HISTORIETTE,  sf.  a   little  history,  story. 

See  katairt, 
Hlstoriographe,   s«.   a   historiographer, 

historian;  from  Or.  loTOpitrypliipos. 
Hlstorique,  adj.'hiKaiic ;  from  L.  hislo- 


■Volo  ergo  et  mando  ut  jam  di 


1  will  of  a.d.    1035  : 


e  Molig 


is  de  Cas 


i    lilii 


Hiatrion,  * 


stage-player ;  from  L.  hii 


HIVER,  an.  winter;  formerly  ivim,  from  L. 
hibernim,  used  for  winter  in  Tertullian 
and  Solinus.  For  b-v  tee  5  114;  for 
rn  =  r  see  aubour  and  $  163. 

HIVERNAL,  adj.  wintry;  from  L.   hiber- 


Hobertau  is  a  dim.  of  O,  Fr.  too*,  a  small 
bird  of  prey,  which  is  from  O.  Fr.  hobtr,  to 
hover,  move  about. 

HOCHEQUEUE,  sm.  (Ornith.)  a  wagtail, 
nuthatch.     See  hocht  and  queui, 

HOCHER,  to.  to  shake,  toss;  formerly 
hochitr,  hocier,  hosiilr.  Of  Germ,  origin, 
Flem.  htUsen  (5  10). — Der.  t octet. 

HOCHET,  sm.   a  rattle,  child's  coral.    Sec 

HOIR,  sm.  heir-at-law;  from  L.  heres. 


lonum  et   habeat 
H  omln&tionrn, 

^gularly   (iee    §    51)  into    bom'- 
i.becomet  hommage.  For -at  i  cum 
^-agttxt$lj&;  for  mn  -  mm  see  §  168. 
HOMMASSE,  adj.  masculine  (used  of  women). 

HOMME,  sm.  a  man;  from  L.  iuSmlnem, 

contr.  regularly  (see  §  51)  into  hom'nem, 

whence   kommt  by  ma-^mm,  see  §    168. 

Homme  is   a    doublet  of  on  and   hombri, 

q.  t. — Der.  Aommasse. 
Homooentrique,  adj.  homocentric;  from 

Gr.  6fioKftTptn6i, 
Homog&ne,  adj.  homogeneous ;  from  Gr. 

dptryivfa. — Der.  homogeniili. 
Homologate,  adj.  homologous ;    from  Gr. 

0/10X0701. — Der.     homologaeT,     homoiag- 

Homonyms,  adj.  homonymous;  from  Gr. 
inaivvjiQi. — Der.  tomonyrnie. 

HONCHET.  See  jonehtt,  of  which  it  is  the 
doublet. 

Hongre,  */.  adj.  gelded.  Of  hist,  origin, 
«!  5  33;  properly  Hungarian.  Down  to 
the  16th  cent,  the  Hungarians  were  called 
Hongres  by  the  French,  and  lis  cktvavx 
hongrts  were  horses  imported  from  Hungary. 
— Der.  tongTer. 

HONNETE,   adj.  honest,  rirtuoni;    from  L. 


e  5  61, 


-Der.  lo/ri 


of  to/  and 
holocaust :  from  Gr. 
dj.   holograph ;    from 


HOLAI   1 

MI 
Holocausts,  sm. 

Holographe,  sm 

Gr.  6\6y pnipoi. 
EOMARD,  sm.  a  lobster;    formerly  iomar 

Of  Germ,  origin,  O.  N.  human-  (§  jo). 
fHombre,  sm.  ombre  (in  card-playing) 

from  Sp.  hombri   (5    ]6).     Its  doublet    i 

iomme,  q.  v. 
Homffllti,  sf  a  homily  ;  from  Gr.  6iu\ia. 
Homeopathic,    sf.    homceopathy ;     fron 

Gr.  Sfuma  and  *tS.0oj. 
Homicide,  sm.  a  homicide;  from  L.  homi 


;  for 


honoBtua.     For  loss  of  s 


HONNIR,  va.  to  dishonour,  disgrace ;  for- 
merly loni'r.  Of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.G. 
honjan  (§  so). 

Honorable,  adj.  bonourable ;  from  L.  ho- 

Houoralre,  adj.  honorary;  fromL.  hono- 

Honoraire,  sm.  a  fee,  honorarium ;   from 

Honorer.  va.  to  honour  ;  from  L.  hono- 

Honorifiqae,  adj.  honorary ;  from  L.  h  o- 

HONTE,  sf.  shame.  It.  rwtla;  of  Germ. 
origin,  O.  H.  G.  hSnida  (5  ao).— Der.  ho*t- 


BONTEVX — HO  VLETTE. 


HONTEUX,  adj.   ashamed,   shameful.     See 

honle. 
HOPiTAL,  sm.  a  hospit al,  almshouse  ;  0.  Fr, 

hospital,  from  L,  hospital  e  *  (a  place  where 

hospitality  is  exercised,  in  Low  Lat.).     Its 

doublet  is  hSlet,  q.  v. 
HOQUF.T,  sm.  a  hiccough,  an  onomatopoetic 

word  (5  34). 
HOQUETON,  ira.  a  ■  hoqueton  ■  (archery)  ; 

formerly  haujuiion,  autpiettm,  a  cloak,  also 

atqvtlon,  Sp.  alcolOH ;    of  Oriental  Origin, 
Ar.  al-qilon  (J  30). 
Horaire,  adj.  horary,  horal ;  from  L.  hora- 

t  Horde,  sf.  a  horde;  of  Fenian  origin, 
Pers.  ordu,  a  camp,  horde  of  Tartars 
«  39). 

HORION,  sm.  a  thump.     Origin  unknown. 

Horiaon,  sin.  horizon;  the  Or.  Api£tir. — 
Der.  Horizontal. 

Horizontal,  adj.  horizontal.    SeeAoWzon. 
HORLOGE,    1/    a   clock;    from    L.    horo- 

lrjgium.     For  loss  of  atonic  6  see  §  52; 

for  -ijua  —  -ge  see  J  24a. — Der.  kortagtr, 

horlogaie. 
HORMIS,  adv.  save,  except.     O.  Fr.  honmis, 

i,  e.  mis  kors.     In  this  phrase  the  partie. 

mis  (L.  missus)  was  formerly  variable ; 

thus  in  13th  cent,  we  find  Cel  hammi  a 

ptrdu  (cms  us  infants,  ion  mise  sa  flit. 

In  the  15th  cent,  the  partie.  was  united  to 

the  particle  hart,  and  the  phrase  hnrs-mh 

became  a  prep.     See  hart  and  mis. 
Horoscope,  sm.   a   horoscope;    from  L. 

boroscopas. 
BORREUR,  sf.  horror ;  from  L.  horrorem. 

For  -oram—  ear  see  \  »3j. 
Horrible,  adj.  horrible ;   from  L.  horri- 

billi. 
Horriflque,  adj.  horrific;  from  L.  horri- 


HORS,  prep,  (of  place  and  of  time)  out ;  for- 
merly fori,  from  L,  foraa.  For  f — k  see 
5  143. — Der.  Sormis. 

Horticole,  a4).  horticultural;  from  L.  ho r- 
ticola,  >  gardener  (in  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville). 


Hospice,  int.  a  hospital,  almshouse-  from 

L.  hospitinm. 
Hoapitalier,  adj.  hospitable ;  from  L.  hos- 


pirauiaiem. 
Hoatie,  sf.  an  offering,  victim,  consecrated 

wafer,  holt;  from  L.  hostia. 
Hostile,  adj.  hostile  ;  from  L.  hostilis. 
Hoatilite,  sf.  hostility;   from  L.  hostili- 

HOTE,  sm,  a  landlord,  host,  guest ;  formerly 
hoslt.  Port,  hosptde,  from  L.  hospitom, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  $  51)  of  h6apltem 
into  hoBp'tem,  by  pt  =  f  (see  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  81),  whence  hoslt,  lastly  hStt  (see  5 
148). 

HOTEL,  sm.  1  mansion,  hotel,  palace;  for- 
merly hoittl,  Sp.  hoslal,  from  L.  hospitals, 
a  large  house,  palace,  in  medieval  Lit. 
■  Actum  apod  hospitalo  jnsta  Corbolinm, 

Ordinance  of  St.  Louts.  Hospitals,  re- 
gularly contr.  (see  5  52)  into  hoap'tsle, 
becomes  hosul  by  pt  =  (  (see  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  81)  and  a  =  .  (*e  %  54.  4)  lastly  kStd  by 
loss  ofs  (see  5  I4S).  HBiel  it  a  doublet  of 
hSpilal,  q.  v.— Der.  nofe/ier,  AoMtferie. 

HOTTE,  sf.  a  basket  (carried  on  the  back) ; 
of  Germ,  origin,  Swiss  Germ,  hattt  (J  37). 

HOUBLON,  sm.  the  hop ;  dim.  of  a  root 
hmihle*,  which  is  from  medieval  L.  hupu 
lus*.  der.  from  bvupa*.  the  hop,  in  Low 


Horticulture,  sf.  horticu 

fabricated  out  of  the  Lat. 
and'coltora. 


Germ,  origin,  Neth.  hop  (5  ao).  Hupu- 
lus  becomes  hoablt*  by  regular  contr, 
(see  $  51)  into  bup'lua ;  byp-^o  (see  f 
III);  and  by  n-ou  (see  §  97). — Der. 
houblunnierc. 

HO  LJE,  sf.  a  boe ;  In  Namur  patois  home ;  of 
Germ,  origin,  Engl,  hoc,  M.  H.G.  houwe 
«  »o). 

HOUILLE,  sf.  coal,  pit-coal.  Origin  un- 
known.—Der.  houillkit,  hovillcux. 

HOULE,s/.  a  billow,  so  used  in  16th  cent.; 
of  Celt,  origin,  Bret,  herul,  Kymr.  hatwal 
(§  19).— Der.  houlea: 
aULETTE,    ' 

herd's  crook  in  Festus),  tnrougn  a  nun. 
aftoletta*,  which,  losing  its  medial  g  (see 
$  131)  becomes  a-dettt,  whence  a-oulrtte 
by  0  —  on,  see  5  81;  ooaUtte  becomes 
otdtlle,  just  as  aoncle,  from  avuoclqs*, 
becomes  ancle.  For  prefixed  h  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  79. 
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HOUPPE,  sf.  (Omith.)  ■  tuft,  topknot  See 
its  doublet  hvppt. 

HOUPPELANDE,  sf.  a  kind  of  overcoat ;  a 
word  found  early  in  the  14th  cent.  Origin 
unknown, 

HOURDER,  va.  to  pug  (walls,  etc.),  originally 
to  fortify  with  trellises,  hurdles ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  Germ,  htirde  (§  17). 

HOUSEAUX,  sm.pl.  spatterdashes;  formerly 
housiaulx.  Htmseaulx  ii  a  dim.  of  O.  Fr. 
house,  a  boot,  which  from  medieval  L. 
boaa  * ;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  hosa 
(S  ao).     For  o— oh  tee  $  Si. 

HOUSPILLER,  va.  to  mob.  worry.  Origin 
unknown. 

HOL'SSE,  «/.  ■  hone-cloth,  housing;  for- 
merly houct,  from  medieval  L.  nultia*, 
det.  from  O.  H.  G.  lata,  a  covering  (J.  20). 
Hultia  becomes  houct.  For  -tin  ■-■=  -c»  see 
$  144;  for  ul^olxou  tec  %  157.  For 
\ttutt— homtt  see  §  129. 

HOUSSINE,  sf.  a  switch.     See  houx. 

HOUSSOIR,  sm.  a  birch-broom.     See  houx. 

HOUX,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  holly-tree,  holm;  for- 
merly ions,  originally  ftoic  * ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  O.  H.  G.  hdliz,  a  thorny  shrub  (5  10). 
ffu/iz,  contrd.  into  hui'z,  becomes  hois  by 
ul=-ai,  see  5  97;  kuls  becomes  hous  by 
o/  =  ou,  lee  $  157;  then  Aous  by  i—x, 
tee  S  149. — Der.  ftoassiue  (properly  a  holly- 
branch),  ftoussoit. 

HOYAO,  sm.  a  mattock,  pickaxe.    See  houi. 

HUCHE,  1/  a  kneading-trough,  hutch  ;  from 
medieval  L.  Imtioa.*:  "Quadam  cista, 
vulgo   hutics,   dicta,   qusntitate    magni- 

Ducange.  Origin  unknown.  Hutloa  be- 
comes huthi  by  to— e,  see  j  168,  and  by 
-ina— -ckt,  see  §  147, 

HUCHER,  vn.  to  whistle.  Prov.  htiear,  from 
L.  huoous*,  a  call-cry,  in  medieval  Lat. 
texts:  e.g.  'Qui  ad  ipsos  hnoooa  cucurre- 
riint,'  iu  a  Formulary  published  by  Sirmond, 
No.  30.  Huoous  is  au  exclamation  der. 
from  L.  bun.  Huocua  produces  a  verb 
huooftre  *,  whence  huchir,  by  oca— ri*, 
see  %  126. — Der.  huchet. 

HUCHET.  sm.  a  hunting-horn.     See  hucher. 

UVE,  inlerj.  hie t  gee!  (cry  to  hones).  See 
i  34— De'-  *«er. 

HUER,  va.  to  hoot,  hoot  after.     See  hoe. 

Huguenot,  sm.  a  huguenot.  A  i6th-cent. 
word ;  unfortunately  it  ii  not  known 
whether  it  originated  in  central  France,  or 
was  imported  from  the  Genevese  frontier. 

about  it;  the  following  are  the  chief  sug- 


gestions respecting  it: — (1)  the  earliest  is 
given  by  Pasquier  (a.d.  1560),  who  says 
that  the  sectaries  of  Tours  were  supposed 
to  be  visited  by  the  spirit  of  H-ugon 
(Hugh  Cipet),  and  wete  thence  called 
Huguenots;  (a)  Castelnan  say.  it  was  a 
term  of  contempt,  from  a  small  and  almost 
worthless  coin  called  a  Hugutnat,  'or  little 
Hugh';  (3)  the  apocryphal  sermon  of  a 
preacher  beginning  Hoc  urn  venimus  ;  (4) 
the -Tower  of  S.  Hugh'  it  Tours,  in  which 
the  sectaries  were  said  to  have  met;  (5) 
the  Swiss  Eidgtnossai,  the  confederates  ; 
(<5)  an  old  Swiss  word  vngnote,  that  is  '  un- 
allied,'  also  written  ugmnate,  the  name  of 
those  who  (long  before  the  16th  cent.) 
broke  their  vows  or  relations  with  the 
Church ;  (7)  a  dim.  of  the  proper  name 
Hugues,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied 
to  heretics.    After  all,  the  origin   of   the 

HUI,  adv.  this  day ;  formerly,  hoi,  Sp.  hoy, 
from  L.  hodie.  For  odi-oi=iasee  i,p- 
puyr ;  for  oi  —  vi  see  §  84. 

HUILE,  sf.  oil;  formerly  uOi,  originally  otfr, 
Sp.  olio,  from  L.  Olsons.  For  oleum  — 
olium  see  ahrlg/r  and  %  141.  Olinm 
becomes  oilt  by  transposing  the  i,  see 
5  84.  For  aiU—vilt  see  euiaer  and  §  99; 
for  prefixed  A  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79. — Der. 
nutter,  huileui,  nui/ier.  natferie. 

HUIS,  sm.  a  door;  formerly  vis,  It.  nam, 
n  L.  ostium,  by  attraction  of  i  (ostium 
lis  turn*)   and    st  =  s,  cp.  dispos    fron 


r  ol  ~<d 


for  prefixed  h  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79.— Der. 
huiisie;  (properly  a  porter,  who  keeps  the 
gate,  huts),  Atusserie, 
1IUIT,  adj.  eight ;  formerly  ui'r,  originally  oil. 
Port.  0110,  It.  alio,  from  L.  octo.     For  oat 

and  adder;  for  prefixed  h  sec  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  70. — Der.  *«7ain,  Uvuaine. 

HUITIEME,  sm.  and  adj.  an  eighth ;  formerly 
kuitusmt,  from  L.  octeainius  *,  by  regular 
contr.  (ice  §  51)  of  oct6slm.ua  into  00- 
tea'mua.  whence  htdlitsrru.  For  oot-  = 
hat-  tee  kail ;  for  e  -  re  see  {  66.  Huitiesmti 
becomes  huitiinu  by  loss  of  1,  see  £  1 48.— 
Der.  Auuidmement. 

HUITRE,  tf.  oyster;  formerly  siisn-*,  origin- 
ally lustre,  from  L.  oatrea.  For  regular 
change  of  outre*  into  ostria  seeabriger; 
hence  oistn  by  attraction  of  i,  see  §  84: 
then  tnsfre  by  oi— ui,  see  nu'rftr;  then 
huislre    by    prefixed   h,   see    Hist.    Gram. 
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p.  79.  Foe  Ion  of  s  see  5  148.— Der. 
taifier,  huitrikse. 

HULOTTE,  sf.  an  owlet ;  dim.  of  root  hule  *, 
which  it  L.  ulnlft,  by  contr.  (tee  |  51)  of 
ulftls  into  ul'la,  whence  nils,  then  hulli 
by  prefix  of  A,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  79. 

luniftin,  adj.  human;  from  L.  humanus. 
For  -anus  — -ain  see*5  194. — Dec.  homan- 

Hiiniai)it6,    sf.  humanity ;    from    L.    hn- 

HUMBLE,  adj.  humble;  from  L.  hunulis. 
For  regular  contr.  (tee  §  jl)  of  humlliB 
into  lium'lis,  whence  hamblt,  by  ml  — 
mi/,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73. 

Humoctatioo,   sf.    wetting,    moistening ; 

Humecter,  va.  to  moisten  j  from  L.  bo- 

HUMER,  mi.  to  inhale.    Origin  unknown. 
t Hum6rUS,  sm.  (Med.)  a  humerus;  the 

L.  humenu. — Der.  liaml, 
Humeur,  sf.  humour,  mood,  temper;  from 

§  117.     Its  doublet  it  humour.— Der.  Au- 

Humide,  adj.  humid  ;  from  L.  humidus. 
Humidity,  sf.  humidity  ;  from  L.  hum  idi- 

tatem*.      For  -tatem  = -/t  tee  j  130. 
Hnmllifttion,    sf.   humiliation;    from   L. 

humiliationem. 
Humilier,  va.  to  humiliate,  humble;  from 

Humility,  sf.  humility;  from  L.  humili- 

Humoriate,  sm.  a  humorist;  der.  from  L. 
humor,  with  the  ending  -isle,  tee  $  117. 

tHumour,  sm.  humour;  the  Engl. 
humour  (§  a8). — Der.  Aumoristique. 

tHnmna,  stn.  toil;  the  L.  hmrnii. 

HUNE,  s/.  (Naut.)  matt-top ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.N.  Aiinn  (j  30).— Der.  Aimer. 

HUPPE,  /.  (Omith.)  a  hoopoo,  crest,  tuft 
O.  Fr.  \up€,  Prov.  upa ;  from  L.  upnpa, 
by  regular  contr.  (tee  §  51)  of  upupa 
into  nppa,  whence  hupe  by  prefixed  h,  see 
Hist.  Oram.  p.  79.  Its  doublet  it  houppe. 
—Der.  Ttuppi. 

HUPPE,  adj.  crested.     See  kuppi. 

ilURE,  s/.  a  rough  bead;  first  used  of  a 
rough  skin-cap,  or  head-covering.  Engl. 
lutrt.  Of  Germ,  origin  (§  ao),  connected, 
Littre  thinks,  with  None  hufa  (a  priest's 
or  bishop's  cap),  Dan.  hus.  The  1  is  1 
difficulty. 

HURLER,  wt.  to  howl;  formerly  haHtr, 
originally  uBtr,  from  L.  ultilSre,  by  regular 


contr.  (tee  5  5a)  into  ullSN,  whence 
O.  Fr.  utttr,  whence  hulltr  by  prefixing  A 
(tee  Hitt.  Gram.  p.  79),  then  hurltr  by 
(-r  (see  $  157.  or  by  dissimilation,  tee 
I  169).— Der.  Aurfcment. 

HURLUBERLU,  sm.  a  giddy  goose,  fooL 
Origin  unknown. 

IHiiEBard,  sm.  a  huuar;  of  Magyar 
origin  (I  J9).  Magy.  huszar  =  the  twen- 
tieth, from  Ixsz— so. 

HUTTE,  sf.  1  shed,  hut;  of  Germ,  origin. 
Germ.  hutlt  (&  ao). — Der.  Auifer. 

Hyacinths,  sf.  (Hot.)  a  hyacinth;  from  L. 
hy  acin  thus  (to  used  in  Pliny).    Its  doublet 

SyadeB.sf.pl.  theHyades;  fromL.hyadcs. 

Hybrids,  adj.  hybrid;  from  L.  hybrida. 
Hydrate,  im.  a  hydrate;  a  deriv.  from  Gr. 

Hydr&ulique,    adj.  hydraulic ;    from   L. 

bydraulicat  (so  used  in  Piiny). 
Hydre,  sf.  a  hydra ;  from  L.  hydra. 
Hydro cfjphale,  sf.  (Med.)  hydrocephalus; 

from  Gr.  bdponiipii\oi. 
Hydrodynamique,    sf,    hydrodynamics; 

from  Gr.  SSwp  and  Svrtttat. 
Hydrogene,  sm.  hydrogen ;  a  word  fabri- 
cated, a.d.  1776,  by  Cavendish,  from  Gr. 

tSoip  and  ytvci. 
Hydrographe,  sm.  a  hydrographer ;  from 

Gr.  ESaip  and  yp'sipny. — Der.  hydrographie, 

hydrographiqat. 
Hydrologie,  sf.  hydrology;  from  Gr.  vSap 

and  Xdyot. 
Hydromel,  sm.  hydromel,  mead  ;  from  L. 

hydromeli  (to  used  in  Pliny). 
Hy  drometre,  sm.  a  hydrometer ;  from  Gr. 

iBaip  and  y-lTpov. — Der.  hydromdtrit:. 
Hydrophobe,  adj.  hydrophobic;  from  L. 

bydrophobua  (so  used  in  Pliny).— Der. 

AyrfropAoiie. 
Hydropique,  adj.  dropsical ;  from  L.  hy- 

dropicus. 
Hydropisie,  sf.  dropsy ;  from  L.  hydro- 

Bydroscope,  sm.  a  hydroscopitt ;  from  Gr. 

vSporritims.— Der.  hydroscopic 
HydroBtatiquo,  sf.  hydrostatics ;    compd. 

of  hydro,  answering  to  (jr.  vlaip,  and  itatiqui, 


grometri 
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Hymtj:n.6e.  sm.  hymen,  marriage ;  from  L. 

hymenaeus. 
Hyinenoptereft,    im.   j(.    hymenopteres, 

bees ;  from  hymm  and  xrtptir. 
Hymne,  smf.  a  hymn  ;  from  L.  hyninos. 
Hyolde,  sm.  (Med.)  the  tongue  bone  ;  from 

Or.  votiUt,  a  bone  in  the  throat  shaped  like 

the  Greek  letter  v. 
Hypallage.  sf.  (Rhet.)  hypallage ;  the  L. 

hypallage. 
Hyperbole,  sf.  (Rhet)  hyperbole;  from  L. 

hyperbola. — Der.  *)|p«r6ofique. 
Hyperboree,  adj.  Northern ;  from  L.  h  y- 


Hypethre,  adj.  hyparlhral;  from  Gr.  Birai- 

Hypnotique.  adj.  (Med.)  hypnotic;  from 

Gr.  uwvomirAi Der.  SypJiorisme. 

Hypocoudre.  sm.  a  hypochondriac;    adj. 

hypochondriacal;  from  Gr.  iinoxivtpiOY. 
Hypooondrie,  sf  hypochondria ;  from  L. 

hypochondria    (so   used  in   Priscian). — 

Der.  hypocondrinque. 
Hypocraa,  sm.   hippocras ;     corruption    of 

Hypoorisie,  sf.  hypocrisy  ;  from  L.  hypo- 
crilil  (to  used  in  S.  Jerome). 


Hypocrite,    sm.    a    hypocrite ;   from  L. 

hypocrita  (so  used  in  S.  Jerome). 
Hypogaatre.jni.  (Med.)thehypogastrium; 

fromGr.JiiroT&iT/noi'.— Der.Ay/oj'asn-iqoe. 
Hypogee,  sm.  a  hypogeum ;  from  L.  hypo- 

genm  (a  care,  cellar,  in  Isidore  of  Seville! 
HypOBtase,  sf.  (Med.,  Theol.)  hypostasis: 
L.    hypos tasii    (inbitance,    in    St. 


Jer, 


'«>■ 


Hypotenuse,   sf.  the  bypothf 

Gr.  bwoTtlvovaa. 
Hypothecaire,   adj.   that    which    a   on 

mortgage;  from  L.  hypothec* riot. 

Hypotaequo,  sf.  a  mortgage;   from  L. 

hypolheca . — Der,  lypo/A^uer. 
Hypothese.   sf.    a    hypothesis  ;    from   L. 

iHypothetique,  adj.  hypothetical ;  fromL. 

hypotheticut  (soused  in  Cassiodolus). 
Hypotypose,    sf.     (Rhet.)    hypotyposis; 

from  Gr.  imoTimeait. 
Hysaope,  sf.  (Bot.)  hyssop ;  from  L.  hys- 

sopum  (so  used  in  Pliny). 
Hysteria,   sf.  (Med.)   hysteria;    from  L. 

hyste  •   ' 


Ibis,  sm.  the  ibis ;  the  L.  ibis, 

1CEL,  proa,  this ;  from  L.  eooe-Ule ;  ft 
letter-changes  aee  ct  and  Hist.  Gram. 
P-  «3- 

ICELUI,  p ran.  this  here.  Cefarf  is  the  objec- 
tive case  of  ctl  or  til,  which  is  the  L. 
Bnoo-ille.     See  et. 

I.  an  ichneumon  ;  from  L. 


TcMhyologie,  sf.  ichthyology  ;  from  Or, 
IXjUvaXoyia. — Der.  itAriyo/ogiqne,  ieJUhy- 
olagiite. 

Icbthyophago,  adj.  fish-earing;  from  Gr, 
lx9i><xpay<i'. 

tCI,  adv.  here ;  from  L.  eooe-hio ;  for  letter- 
changes  see  ci. — Der.  ti. 

loonoclaate.  sm.  an  iconoclast;  from  Gr. 
iik&f  and  aXaariji  (from  n\6a). 

Ictraographie,  sf.  iconography;    from  L, 


iconogiaphia. — Der.  iconcgrapki,  ictus- 
grapAique. 
Iconol&tre.    sm.    an     image  •  worshipper ; 
from  Gr.  ilxur  and  Xcnpivur. — Der.  iaw- 

Iconologie,  sf.  iconology  (interpretation  ot 
ancient  monaments) ;  from  Gr.  dmvr  toi 

J.COILOmaquG,  sm.  an  opponent  of  image- 
worship;  from  Gr.  il*or<ip&x'"- 

Iconophile,  sm.  a  lofer  of  images,  a  con- 
noisseur in  engravings ;  from  Gr.  chwv  "A 

-Am, 

Ideal,  adj.  Ideal;    from  L.  idealis.-Oer. 

itUalitmc,  idCaiiste,  iddaTiser. 
Idee,  sf.  an  idea  ;  from  L.  idea, 
■fldom,   adv.   ditto,   the    same;   the  L.    i 

Identique,  adj.  identical ;  from  Scbol.  Lit. 

identical*,  der.  from  idem. 
Identity,  sf.  identity;    from   L.  idenlits- 

tern*,  der.  from  idem.     See  ashnrfow. 
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Ideologie,  if.  ideology  ;  from  Gr.  IS  jo  and 

A&yot. — Der.  idiologue,  ideologlque. 
Idiome,  on.  an  idiom  ;  language  ;  from  L. 

Idiot,  (ij   a*--  idiotic;    (a)  ™.  an   idiot; 

Idiotuine,  on.  (i)  an  idiom,  peculiarity  of 
speech;  (a)  idiocy;  from  L.  idiotismos. 

Idolatre,  adj.  idolatrous,  sm.  an  idolater ; 
from  L.  idololatra.  This  word  is  found 
u  eajly  ai  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even 
then  iu  the  shortened  form ;  its  proper 
fonn  would  be  idolatatrt. — Dei.  irfo/ao-et. 

Idolfttlie,  s/.  idolatry ;  from  L.  idololatria. 

Idols,  sf.  an  idol ;  from  L.  idolum. 


0.  H.Q.  lira  (§   !□).     For  final  »=/ 

Ignore,  adj.  ignorant;  from  L.  ignarns. 
Iga6,adj.  igneooi;  from  L.  igneus. — Der. 

(piieole. 
Ignition,  sf.  ignition  ;  as  if  from  a  L.  igni- 


r.  froi 


igniti 


Ignominieox,  adj.  ignominious;  froi 


Ignorant,  adj.  ignorant;    from   L.    igno- 

riniem. — Der.  ignorantra,  ij-nornmment. 

Ignorer,  w.  to  ignore,  be  ignorant  of;  from 


L. 


ignora 


i  L.  ill*.     Iu 


IL,  pers.  pron.  m. 

doublet  is  le,  a.  V. 
II.E,  if.  an  island ;  formerly  isle,  Prov.  isla, 

from   L.  lnaulst.      For   regular   contr.  of 

inaflla  into  ina'la  see  $  £1 ;  hence  isle  by 

nB  =  s  (seeS  1**3).  then  t7e  by  loss  ofs  (see 

5  148). — Der.  Cot. 
Illegal,  adj.  illegal;    from  L.  illegalis*. 

-Der.  UUgaTiti. 
DlSgltime,  adj.  illegitimate;  from  L.  tlle- 

gitimus*.    Seeligitimt. 
ILLETTRE,  adj.  unlettered,  illiterate;  from 

L.  illiterat uh.      For  Lit  erat  ub  =  leltre  see 

Illicit*),  adj.  illicit ;  from  L.  illicit™. 
IUimittS,  adj.  unlimited.     See  limiti. 
niieible,  adj.  illegible.    See  liable. 
Hlmninateur,  sits,  an  illuminator;    from 

Illumination,  sf.  an    illumination ;    from 


Illumine?,    va.   to   illuminate;    from   L. 

—Der.   Ulumini   (panic,   subst.),   illLmin- 

Ulusion,  sf.  an  illusion;  from  L.  illusio- 
ns m.— Der.  tHusionner. 
niuaoire,    adj.    illusory ;    from    L.    iliu- 

Hlustration,  sf.  an  illustration ;   from  L. 


Ulustriseime,  adj.  1 


—Der. 
ilofisme. 

IMAGE,  sf.  an  image;  from  L.  imasrinem. 
For  loss  of  last  two  atonic  syllables  see 
55  50,  51. — Der.  imager,  imagerie. 

Imaginable,  adj.  imaginable ;  from  L. 
imaginabilis*.— Der.  ioimaginabli. 

Imaginaire,  adj.  imaginary;  from  L.  ima- 
ginarius. 

Imaginatif ,  orfj.  imaginative;  fiomL.  ima- 
ginative*.—Der.  imaginative. 

Imagination,  sf.  imagination;  from  L. 
imaginationem. 

Imaginer,  va.  to  imagine;  from  L.  imagi- 

flma 

from 
Imbec 

LmbeollliW,  adj.  imbecility;   from  L.  im- 

Imberbe,  adj.  beardless;  from  L.  imber- 
bis. 

Imbiber,  va.  10  imbibe;  from  L.  Im- 
biber e.  Its  doublet  is  emboire. — Det. 
imoioition. 

Imbrique,  adj.  (Bot.)  imbricated,  (ringed; 
from  L.  imbiicatus. 

f  Imbroglio,  sm.  an  imbroglio,  pet- 
pleiity;  introd.  in  16th  cent.,  being  the  It. 
imbroglio  (&  35).  The  word  exists  also  in 
a  proper  French  form  imbroille. 

Imbu,  adj.  imbued  ;  from  L.  imbutus.  For 
-utus  — -m  see  £  301.  It  is  more  probably, 
says  Litire.  the  p.p.  of  the  O.  Fr.  verb  im- 
boirt,  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  l6tb 
century;  in  the  13th  century  there  was 
a  form  tmbeU,  which  clearly  came  from 
emboire,  not  fiom  imbutua 

Imitable,  adj.  imitable;    from  L.  imita- 
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IMITATE UR- 

an  imitator ;  from  L.  i  r 

Imitation,  sf.  imitation;  from  L.  imi 

Imlter,  va.  to  imitate ;  from  L.  iniitari 

Der.  imiWtif. 
Iffl  macule,  adj.  immaculate  ;  from  L.  1 

Immanent,  adj.  constant ;    from  L.  i 

Immangeable,  adj.  uneatable.     See  m 

gtr. 
Dm manqnabla,  adj.  unfailing.     See  m. 

quer. 
Immateriality,  if  immateriality.    See  i 

materiel. 
Immaterial,  adj.  immaterial ;  from  L.  I 

materials. — Der.  immaiirialiti. 
Immatricule,  sf.  matriculatioa ;  from  . 

for  in  (J  16S),  and  malricuit. — Dei.  imt. 

triculcr,  immatriculition. 
Imm^diat,  adj.  immediate;  from  L.  i 

mediatos*. — Dei.  immMiaUmtut. 
Immemorial,  adj.  immemorial.    See  i 

Immense,  adj.  immense;  from  L.  immi 

Immensity,  sf.  immensity;    from  L.   i 

Im  merger,  va.  to  immerse ;  from  L.  i 


Immeuble,  (i)  adj.  filed  (of  teal  est: 
houses,  etc.,  opposed  to  meubli) ;  (a)  ; 
a  landed  estate ;   from  L.  immobilis,  u 


Imminent,   adj.  irnminr 

Immiacer.  va.  to  mix  up,  a 

vpr.   to    mil    oneself    up ;    from    ) 

Immixtion,  */.  blending;  from  L.  i 


Immobilier,  (i)od>.of  real  estate;  (2)1 

real  estate     The  word  is  almost  out  of  use 

Immobility,  s/.  immobility;  from  L.  i 

Immoderti,  adj.  immoderate;  from  L,  ir 


■IMPATRONISER, 

Immodaate,  adj.  indecent ;  from  L.imo 

dettni. 
Immodsstie,  sf.  immodesty ;  from  L.  i 

Immolation,  sf.  immolation  ;  from  L.  i 

Immoler,  va.  to  immolate ;    from    L .    i 

f m monde,  adj.  unclean;  from  L.  immu 

dm. 
Immondice,  sf.  dirt,  nncleauisess  ;  from  L. 

Immoral,  adj.  immoral.     See  moral. — Di 

immorality. 
Immortaliaer,  va.  to   immortalise.      S 

immorttl. 
Immortalite,   sf.    immortality ;    from    . 

Immortal,  adj.  immortal ;  from  L.  i  n 
mortalii. — Der.  immor/oliser,  immortelle. 

1MMUABLE,  adj.  immutable  ;  from  L.  i 
mntabilis.  For  loss  of  t  see  5  1 1 7-  1 
mutabilis  ■=  muabU  tee  murr. 

Immunita,  sf.  immunity ;  from  L.  imn 

Immutability,  if.  immutability ;   from 

Impair,  adj.  unequal,  odd.     See  pair. 
Impalpable,    adj.    impalpable;    from   L. 

impalpabilis*. 
Impardonnable,  adj.  unpardonable.     See 

Imparfait,  adj.  imperfect ;    from   L.  i  m- 

perfectus.     See  far/ail. 
Imparfait.  sm.  the  imperfect  (tense) ;  from 

L.  imperfectom.     See  parfait. 
Impartageable,  adj.  indivisible.    See^ar- 

lager. 
Impartial,  adj.  impartial.     See  partial.— 


Vollait 


t   by 


Impaaeibilita,  sf.  impassibility;  from  L. 

Impassible,  adj.  impassible;  from  I.  im- 

panibilli. 
Impatience,  sf.  impatience;   from  L.  im- 

patientia. 
Impatient,  adj.  impatient ;   from  L.  ini- 

paticntcm. — Der.    impaiifnler.   impatim- 

Impatientar,™.  to  provoke.  See  impaaml. 
Impatroniser  (b').  "pr.  to  introduce  one- 
self as  master  (of  a  house).     See  patron. 


Impayable,  adj.  invaluable.    See  payir. 
Impeccability,  j/.  impeccability;  as  if  from 

Impeccable,    adj.    impeccable;    from    L. 

Imp6netrable,    adj.    impenetrable;    from 
L.  impenetrabilis. — Dcr.    implnitrabil- 

Impenitence,    if.    impenitence;    from   L. 

Impenitent,  adj.  impenitent ;  from  L.  Im- 

Imperatif,  (l)adj.  imperative;  from  L.  im- 
perativui,  (i)  «.  the  imperative  (mood) ; 

Imporatrice,  >f.  an  empress ;  from  L.  im- 

Imperceptible,  adj.  imperceptible.     See 

pemptibl: 
Imperdable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  lost.    See 

Imperfection,  if.  imperfection;    from  L. 
imperfect  ionem*  (to  used  by  St.  Augas- 


implicate;   from  L.  im- 
ilet  ii  imp  layer,  q.  v. 
Implore;    from   L.    im- 

poll- 


ine). 


Iinperf oration,  if.     imperforation. 

perforation. 
Imperial,  adj.  imperial;    from    L.  1m 

riilit. 

Imperious,  adj.  imperious;  from  L. 


adj.    imperishable.      See 


Impariesable, 

ttriaaUt. 
Imperitifi,  if.  incapacity;  from  L.  imper- 

ImpermeSabilite,  if.  impermeability.     See 

ptntUabUiti. 
Impermeable,    adj.    impermeable.      See 

ptrmiablt. 
Imperaonnel,   adj.  impersonal;   from  L. 

impersonalis.      For  the    reduplicated    n 

tee  amtmi. 
Impertinence,  sf.  impertinence.     See  im- 

Irapertinent,  adj.  impertinent;   from  L. 


Imperturbable,  adj.  iropertnrbable  ;  fron 
L,  imperturbabilit.— Der.  imptrhirba 

urn. 

Impstrant,  tm.  (Legal)  a  grantee.  Candida t 

(for  a  degree).     See  impitrer. 
Impetration,  if.  (Legal)  impetration ;  fron 

Impetrer,  va.  to  impetrate,  obtain  by  beg 
ging;  from  L.  impetrare. — Der.  impitran 
(parric.  rabst.). 

Imptstueux,  adj.  impetuous ;  from  L.  im 
petuosui*;  for  -osus  -  ■■««*  see  §  329. 
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Impetuosity,  if.  impetuosity;  from  L.  Im- 

Impie,  adj.  impions;  from  L.  impint. 
Impi6t6,  sf.  impieiy;  fromL-  impietatem. 
Impitoyable,  adj.  unpitying.    See  pttoy- 

ablt. 
Implacable,  adj.  implacable;  from  L.  im- 

placatiilis.— Der.  implacability. 
Implanter,  va.  to  implant.     Seeplanttr. — 

Implexe,    adj.   intricate:    from    L.    im- 

plcm. 
Implication,    1/    (Legal) 

fromL.  implicationem. 
Implicate,  adj.  implicit;    from  L. 

Impliquer,  va. 

Implorer,  va. 

plorare. 
Impoli,  adj.  unpolished;  fr 

ImpolitesBe,  if.  nnpoliteneu.    See  faUmtt. 

Impolitique,  adj.  impolitic.     Set  paliliqiu. 

Imponderable,  adj.  imponderable.  See 
pondSrablt. 

Impopnlaire,  adj.  unpopular.  See  popu- 
late. 

Impopularit^,  if.  unpopularity.  See  po- 
pulariti. 

Important,  adj.  important.     See  anporttr. 

Importer,  (i)va.  to  import  (merchandise). 
— Der,  importation.  (J)  vn.  (used  only  in 
inEn,  and  3rd  pen.  of  all  tenses),  to  be  of 
importance. — Der.  important.     Both   from 

Importun,  adj.  importunate ;  from  L.  i  m- 

portunus.— Der.  important!. 
Importuner,  va.  to  importune.     See  im- 

Importunity,   sf.   importunity;    from  L. 

Impoaer,  va.  to  impose.    Seo  pour. — Der. 

imp osable,  imposant. 
Imposition,  sf.  an   imposition ;    from  L, 

Impossibility,  if.  impossibility;   from  L. 

Impossible,  adj.  impossible;  from  L.  im- 

t Imposts,  if  (Archit.)  an  impost;  from 
It.  impasta.      Its  doublet  15  impot,  q.  V. 

ImpoHteur,  rm.  an  impostor;  from  L.  im- 
postotem  (10  used  in  Ulpian). 

Imposture,  if.  imposture  ;  from  L.  impos- 
tura  (so  used  in  Ulpian). 


2o6 


IMP6T — INACT1F. 


IMPOT,  sm.  an  impost,  (ax;  formerly  im- 
port, from  L.  impositus*  (so  used  in  me- 
dieval Lai.),  by  regular  contr.  of  imp6- 
altoa  into  impos'tus  (see  $  51),  whence 
imp  oil :  then  impil  by  loss  of  1,  see  §  148. 
Its  doublet  is  impost?,  q.  v. 

Impotence,  sf.  impotence;  from  L.  impo- 

Impotent,  adj.  impotent ;  from  L.  impo- 

]m  practicable,    adj.   impracticable.      See 

pradjutr. 
"■ '    1D  imprecition ;  from  L, 


Impregner,  va.  to  impregnate ;   from  L. 

impraegnare'*. 
Imprenable,  adj.  impregnable.     See  prin- 

abU. 
■I'lmpreBHlio,    sm.   a    manager  (at  a 

theatre)  ;  the  It.  impresario  (§  35). 
Imprescriptible,  adj.  imprescriptible.  See 

priscriptibli, — Der .  imprescriptible  te\ 
Impression,  sf.  impression ;  from  L.  im- 

preisionem. — Dei.  imprtssionna,  impris- 

Imprevoyant,  adj.  improvident.    See  pri~ 

voyant. — Der.  nnpr&ioyanct. 
ImpreVu,  adj.  unforeseen.     See  privu. 
Imprinter,   va.    to    print;    from   L.    im- 

ptimere.     Ill  doublet  is  emprtindrt,  q.  v. 

—Der.  imprimi  (partic.  sulist.),  imprimcor, 

imprimtne. 
Improbable,  adj.   improbable;    from  L. 

Improbateur,  (1)  adj.  disapprobatory;  (1) 


Improbite,  if.  improbity  ;  from  L.  impro- 

Im  product^  adj.  unproductive.  Seepro- 
ductif.—OtT.  improductibit. 

f  Impromptu,  sin.  an  impromptu;  from 
L.  in  and  promptu,  a  thing  improvised, 
in  inch  phrases  as  'is  promptu  aliquid 
habere,'  to  have  something  at  hand;  'dicere 
quae  sunt  in  promptu,'  10  say  what  it 
ready  in  the  mind,  straight  off. 

Impropre,  adj.  improper ;  from  L.  impro- 
prius. — Der.  impropriety 

Tmprouve,  adj.  p.  p.  unproved,  disapproved 
of.     See  prouvtr. 

flmproviBade,  f/.  an  improvised  work ; 
from  It.  improv'aala.     For  -ata- -ai/i  see 


flmprovisateur,  sm.  an  improviser; 
from  It.  impromuaiart  (§  15). 

■[■Improvisation,  s/.  an  improvisa- 
tion ;  from  It.  improwisaTioai  (S  35>- 

+  Improviser,  va.  to  improvise;  from 

-j-Improviate,  adv.  suddenly,  unawares  ; 

from  It.  imprawisto. 
Imprudence,  sf.  imprudence;  from  L.  im- 

Imprudent,  adj.  imprudent;  from  L.  im- 

Impubere,  adj.  (Legal)  in  a  stale  of  im- 

puberty;  from  L.  impuberem. 
Impudence,  sf.  impudence ;  from  L.  im- 

Impudent,  adj.  impudent ;  from  L.  impu- 

dentem.— Der.  impvdemmtnt. 
Impudeur,  sf.  immodesty.     See  pudtur. 
Impudicit6,  if.  unchastity.     See  pudietti. 
Impudique.  adj.  impure,  unchaste ;  from 

L.  impudiens. 
Impuissance,  sf.  powerlessness.     See  im- 

Impuissant,  adj.  powerless.     See  p vissanl. 

— Der.  imparlance. 
ImpulBif,  adj.  impulsive.     See  impulsion. 
Impulsion,  sf.   impulsion,  impetus ;    from 

L.  impulsionem. — ~Da.impttls.if. 
Impimi,  adj.  unpunished  ;  from  L.  impu- 

Impunit6,  sf.  impunity;  from  L.  impuni- 

Impur,  adj.  impure;  from  L.  impuroa. 
Im.pu.rete,  sf.  impurity;  from  L.  impori- 


Impu table,  adj.  ii 

(on).    Sttimputer 

Imputation,  sf.  ; 


ratable  (to), . 
imputation ; 


ImpUter,  va.  to  impute;  from  L.  impu- 
ure. — Der.  imp utMn. 

Inabordable,  adj.  inaccessible,  unapproach- 
able.    See  abordablt. 

Unacceptable,  adj.  unacceptable.  See  ar- 
ctptablt. 

Inaccessible,  adj.  inaccessible;  from  L. 
inaccessibilit"  (so  used  in  Tertollian). 

Inaccordable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  brought 
into  harmony.     See  accordabtt. 

Inaooostable,  adj.  unapproachable.  Sec 
aeeostabie. 

Inaocoutum6,   adj.  unaccustomed.      See 

InachevS,  adj.  unfinished.     See  aektve. 
Inaetif,  adj.  inactive.     See  aetif.— Be*,  in- 
activiti. 


Inaction,  sf.  inaction.    See  action. 
Inactivity,  sf.  inactivity.     Sec  inattif. 
Inadmissible,  adj.  inadmissible.     Sec  ad- 

Inndvertanoe,  sf.  inadvertence ;  from 
Schoi.    L,    inadvertentia*.    compd.    of 

Inalienable,  adj.  inalienable.     See  alUntr. 

— Dcr.  iualienabiiiti. 
Inalliable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  alloyed.  See 

ailiablt. 
Inalterable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  altered. 

See  altirtr. 
Inam ovible,  adj.  irremovable.     See  nraoi/- 

ible. — Der.  inamav3>iri\i. 
Tjoanime,  adj.  inanimate;  from  L.  inani- 

matus.     For  -atus---*  see  %  jol. 
Inanity,  sf.  inanity  ;  from  L.  in  anil  a  tern. 
Inanition,  sf.   inanition;    from  L.    ioan- 

i  t  ionem  •  (so  nied  in  Isidore  of  Senile). 
Inappetenoe,  sf.  (Med.)  inappetency.    See 

Inapplicable,  adj.  inapplicable.  See  ap- 
plicable.— Der.  inapplinlion,  inapplique. 

Inappreciable,  adj.  inappreciable.  See 
apprioaUt. 

Inaptitude,  sf.  inaptitude.     See  aptitude. 

Inarticule,  adj.  inarticulate.    See  artiadi. 

Tnattaquable,  adj.  unassailable.  See  at- 
laquable. 

Inattendu,  adj.  unexpected.     See  attendu. 

InattentiC  adj.  inattentive.     See  atttntif. 

Inattention,  s/ inattention.    See  attention. 

Inauguration,  sf.  inauguration;  From  L. 

Inaugurer,  va.  to  inaugurate ;  from  L.  in- 

anguiare, — Der.  inaugural. 
Incalculable,   adj.  incalculable.     See  cal- 

alablt. 

.  incandescent ;  from  L. 


INACTION — INCLUS.  20J 

Incarner,  va.  to  incarnate ;    from  L.   ; 


Incantation,  sf. 


Incarceration,  sf.  imprisonment.     Sc 
Inearcerer,   no.  to  incarcerate ;   froi 

old   and  regular  form  was  enc hartrn 
tlncarnat,  adj.  flesh-coloured;  fro 


+  Inc  art  a  do,  s/.  a  wanton  insult,  practical 
joke  ;  from  Sp.  encartada,  der.  from  tncar- 
tarse,  properly  to  draw  a  bad  card,  thence 
metaph.  to  make  a  fool  of  oneself. 

Ineondiaire,  (i)  adj.  incendiary  ;  (a)  n 
an  incendiary;  from  L.  incendiarius. 

Ineendie,  im.  a  fire,  conflagration  ;  from  L. 
incendium. — Der.  nmnuer. 

aatOemdler,  va.  to  burn  up.     See  incendii. 

Incertain,  adj.  uncertain.     See  cirtain. 

Incertitude,  sf,  uncertainty ;  from  L.  i 

Incessant,  adj.  incessant ;  from  L.  jnc< 
Incests,  (i)  adj.  incestuous ;  (a)  sbi.  incet 
Inchoatif,  adj.  inchoative;  from  L,  in- 
Incident,  adj.  incidental;  from  L.  inc 
den  tern. — Der.  incident  (im.),  incidence. 
Incineration,  sf.  reduction  to  ashes;  from 

Ineirconeis,  adj.  uncircumcised ;  from  L. 
Inelse,  sf.  (Gram.)  an  involution  ;  from  L. 


IncivilltA  */.  incivility;  from  L.  incit-ili- 

tatem.     For  -tatem  ~-ti.  see  §  iy>. 
Inciviquo,  adj.  unpatriotic.     See  civtqm. 
Inolviflme,  sm.  inciviim,  want  of  patrioti; 

Inolemence,  sf.  inclemency ;  from  L.  i 

Inclement,  adj.  inclement ;    from  L.  : 

Inclinaiaon,  sf.  inclination,  dtp ;    from 
inclinationem.    For  -atiorrem  =  -aisan 
ice    §    aja.      Its    doublet    is    inclination, 
q.v. 

Inclination,  sf  inclination;   from  L.  i 

Inolinetr,    va.    to    incline ;    from    L.    i< 
Indus,  p.p.  inclosed;  from  L.  inclusui. 


t In.0OgIl.lto,  in.  incognito;    the  It. 

cognito. 
Incoherence,  sf.  incoherence.     See  in 


INCOGNITO— INCORRUPTIBILITY. 

Inconcevable,    adj.    inconceivable 
Inconciliable,   adj.   ineconcileable. 


Incoherent,  adj.  incoherent ;  from  I 

Incoloro,  adj.  colourless ;  from    L. 
lor. 

.  to  be  incumbent ;  fir 

Incommensurable,  at 

ble;  from  L.  incommensurable.— Der. 

Incommode,  adj.  inconvenient;    from  L. 

o  incommode;  from  L. 


5  W>- 
Ineommunieable,  adj.  incommtraicable ; 
from  L:  incommunicabilis,  to  used  by 

Incominutabilits,    sf.    in  com  mutability  ; 

from     L.     incommutabilitatem.       Foi 

-t»tom--i^iee  §  230. 
Incommutable,  adj.  incommutable;  from 

Incomparable,    adj.  incomparable ;  from 

Incompatibility,  j/ incompatibility.     See 

Incompatible,    adj.    incompatible.       Sec 

compatible. — Der.  incompalibilM. 
Incompetence,    sf.    incompetence.      See 

Incompetent,  adj.  incompetent;  from  L. 

Incomplet,  adj.  incomplete;  from  L.  in- 
complete. 
Inoomplaxe,  adj.  simple,  mcomplei ;  from 


L.  ii 


mple. 


Incomprehensibility,  sf.  incomprehen- 
libility;  from  L.  incomprehensibili- 
titem  *.     For  -Mam—- li  lee  {  230. 

Incomprehensible,    adj.    incomprehen- 

InoompreBBible,  adj.  incompressible ; 
compd.  of  tamprtssibli,  from  L.  com- 
pressibilis  *,  der.  from  compiessus. 

IncompriB,  adj.  not  understood,  not  appre- 
ciated at  id  true  worth ;  a  modem  word 
formed  from  the  nee.  in  .and  the  pp. 
compris.     See  camprmSri. 


INCONNU,  adj.  unknown;    used  also  at  a 

sm. ;  from  in  and  rana.     See  cannattri. 
Inconsequence,  sf.  inconsequence ;  from 

Inconsequent,  a dj.  inconsequent;  from  L. 

inconiequentem. 
In  Consideration,  sf.  inconiideration ;  from 

idered;   from  L. 


i* 


I,  sf.  inconsistency.  See  cm- 
Inconsolable,  adj.  inconsolable ;  from  L. 
Inconstance,  zf.  inconstance;  from  L.  in- 
Inconstant,  adj.  inconstant ;  from  L.  in 
Inconstitutionnel,  adj.  unconstitutional. 
Incontestable,  adj.  incontestible.  See 
Inconteste,    adj.   uncontested.       See  ™- 

Incontinence,  sf.  incontinence ;  fem  L. 

Incontinent,    adj.    incontinent;    from  L. 

Incontinent,  adv.  forthwith;  from  L.  in 

Inoonvenant,  adj.  improper,  unbecoming. 

Inconvenient,  adj.  unfitting,  used  also  it 
a  sm.  an  inconvenience;  from  L.  incoo- 

Incorp  oration,  sf.  incorporation ;  from  L. 

Incorporel,  adj.  incorporal ;  from  L.  in- 

corporalii.— Der.  ineorporalM. 
Incorporer,  va.  to  incorporate ;  from  L. 

incorporare*  (so  used  in  Solinus). 
Incorrect,  adj.  incorrect;  from  L.  incor- 

rectus. — Der.  ineorrerfion. 
Incorrigible,  adj.  incorrigible  ;   from  L. 

incorrigibilis. — Der.  iBcomfiWfit*. 
Inoorruptebillte,!/  incorruptibility;  from 


INCORRUPTIBLE- 

L.  incorrupt)  bili  tat  em*.  For-tatem  =  ' 

-rfi«S  230. 
Ino«Berii.ptibIe,   adj.   incorruptible  ;    from 

I--  incorruptibilis.  I 

Incredibillte,  tf.  incredibility  ;   ftom   L. ' 

incredibilitatem    (incredulity,   in  Apu- 

leaus).     For  -tatem  - -a!  see  §  430. 
Incredule,  adj.  incredulous ;  from  L.  in- 

crcdulus. 
InereduJifce,  sf.  incredulity;  from  L.  in- 

ta.etr66,  adj.  uncreated;  ftom  L.  inert  it  us*. 

a  word  rued  in  Christian  controversy. 
Incri  miner,  to.  to  incriminate,  accuse  ; 

— Der.  incrimination. 
Ineroyable,  adj.  incredible.     See  croyaUi. 
Incrustation,  sf.  an  incrustation  ;  from  L. 


Ill  doublet  11  meroAler,  q.  v 

Incubation,  sf,  incubation  ;   from  L.  i  n 


Inculpation,  tf.  inculpation ;  from  L.  in- 

Inoulper,  va.  to  inculpate  ;  from  L.  incul- 
pate*.— Der.  mculpi. 

to  inculcate;  from  L.  in- 
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Indecision,  sf.  indecision;    from  L.  inde- 

Indeclinable,  adj.  indeclinable;  from   L. 

indeclinabilis.— Der.  indetlinabiRti. 
Indecomposable,    adj.    indecomposable. 

See  decomposer. 
Indefint,    adj.    indefinite;  from   L.    inde- 

finitus.     For  low  of  t  cp.  -ata*  —  -*"  and 

Indeflniaaable,  adj.  indefinable.  See 
dj/Snir. 

Indeleblle,  adj.  indelible;  from  L.  inde- 
lebilit. 

Indellbere,  adj.  spontaneous,  without  de- 
liberation,  chiefly    used    in    iheology  and 

Indellcat,  adj.  indelicate.  See  d&ital.— 
Der.  indilicaltttt. 

,  indemnified;    from  L.  in- 


Inderaniser,  MI.  to  indemnify.  Seemdem.tr. 

Indemnity,  tf .  an  indemnity ;  from  L.  i  n- 
demnitatcm.  For  -tatem  —  -It  see  §  130. 

Independant,  adj.  independent.  See  de- 
pendant.— Der.  indetindatiix. 

Indestructible,  adj.  indestructible.  See 
destructible. — Der.  indtstrvctibil\x&. 

Indetermination,  tf.  hide  termination. 
See  inditirmini. 

In  determine,  adj.  undetermined  ;  from  L. 


Inculte,   adj.    uncultivated;    ftoi 


Incurable,    adj.   incurable;    from    L. 

cnrabilis.— Der.  incwah'fite. 
Incurle,  sf.  carelessness;  from  L.  incuri 

'  ".    without    curiority, 


indeter 


indeltrt 


Incursion,  sf.  an  incurtion ; 

Inde,    m.    indigo.      Of    hiit. 


Indechiifrable,  adj.  undecipherable.    See 

dfehiffttr. 
Indeeia,   adj.  undecided;  from   L.   inde- 


Indevot,  adj.  one  who  is  not  a  devotee, 
irreligious ;  from  «•  and  divol,  a.  t. — 
Der.  indemlitra. 

t  Index,  sm  an  index,  forefinger  ;  the  L. 

Indioatsur,  sm.  an  indicator.  See  in- 
lndieatif,  adj.  indicative;  from  L.  indi- 
Indlcatlon,   sf.   an   indication;    from   L. 

Indice.  sm,  an  indication ;  from  L,  in- 
dicium. 

Indicible.  adj.  unutterable ;  compd.  of  L. 
dicibilis*;  der.  from  dicere. 

Indiction,  tf.  (Chron.)  indiction,  convo- 
cation (of  synods,  etc.) ;  from  L.  indie 
tionem  (so  used  in  the  Theodosian Code.) 

Indienne,  sf.  printed  calico  ;  der.  from  Inde, 
see  §  33  ;  properly  a  coloured  cotton  stuff 
first  made  in  India. 

I,   sf.    indifference ;      from    L. 
differ 


SIO  1NDIGENCE- 

Indigence,  =/.   indigence;  from  L.   ind 

gentia. 
Indigene,  adj.  indigenous,  native;  from  I 

indigena. 
Indigent,    adj.    indigent;    from    L.    ind 

gentem. 
Indigeste,  adj.  undigested  ;  from  L.  indi 

gestus. 
Indigestion,  if,  indigestion;  from  L.  in 

digestionem. 
Indignation,     sf.    indignation ;    from    L. 

indignationem. 
Indigne,  adj.  unworthy ;  from  L.  in 
Indigner.tti.tomake  indignant;  (B,:).vpr. 

to  be  indignant ;  Sum  L.  indignari ;  del 

IndignitS,  sf.  an  indignity;  from  L.  indig 

nitatem.     For  -totem— Id  see  J  a3o. 
+  Indigo.  sm.  indigo;  from  Sp.  iadico.— 

Der.  innVg-oterie,  indigotiec. 
Indiquer.to.  to  indicate;  iromL.indicare 
Indirect,    adj.   indirect;      from   L.     indi 

rectus.     Its  doublet  is  endroit,  q.  v. 
Indiscernable,      adj.      indistinguishable 

from  in-  and  discernabU;  which  from  dis 

cerner.  q.  v. 
Indisciplinable,  adj.  indiseiplinable.     See 

mdi^ptix?. 
Indiscipline,  sf.  want  of  discipline ;  from 

L.  indisciplioa.— Der.  indisciptintb\e. 
Indiscipline,  adj.  undisciplined;  from  L, 


Indiscretion,    sf.    indiscretion ;    froi 

Indispensable,    adj.    indispensable.       See 

Indisponible,  adj.  that  cannot  be  dis 

of.     See  disfonible. 
Indisposer,  va.  to  indispose.    See  rfisj 
Indisposition,  sf.  an  indisposition.    See 

Indisputable,  adj.  indisputable ;  from 
in  and  dispHiahU,  from  L.  disputabilii  *, 

Indissolubility  if.  indissolubleness.  See 
indissoluble. 

Indissoluble,  adj.  indiuolnble ;  from  L. 
indissolubilis. — Der.  indissolubilitd. 

Indistinct,  adj.  indistinct;  from  L.  indis- 

Individu,  sm.  an  individual,  a  body  which 
Individuatiaer,  va.  to  individualise.    See 


I$EFPA$ABLE. 

Individuality,  t/-  individuality.      See  indi- 


Indivis,    adj.    undivided;    from    L.    indi- 

Indivieibilite,  sf.  indivisibility.  See  in- 
divisible. 

Indivisible,  adj.  indivisible;  from  L. 
indiviiibilis. — Der.  mdivisibiliti. 

Indivision,     s/,     joint-tenancy  ;     from    L. 

Indocile,  adj.  indocile;  from  L.  indocilis- 

— Der.  indocititi. 
Indolence,  if.  indolence ;  from   L.  indo- 

Indolent,    adj.   indolent ;   from    L.    indo- 

Indomp  table,      adj.     indomitable.        See 

Indompt6,  adj.  undaunted.    See  dompltr. 
Indu,  adj.  undue,  contrary  to  usage.     See 

dil 
Indubitable,   adj.  indnbiuble ;    from   L. 

Induction,  sf.  induction;  from  L.  indue. 

Induire,  va.  to  induce  ;  from  L.  iodncere. 
For  letter-changes  see  eonduiri.  Its  doublet 
is  enduirt,  q,  v. — Der.  inditit. 

Indulgence,  if.  indulgence;  from  L.  in- 
dulgentia. 

Indulgent,  adj.  indulgent ;  from  L.  indul- 
ge ntem. 

Indult,  sm.  a  privilege  accorded  by  papal 
brief;  a  right  of  demanding,  at  the  filling 
up  of  a  vacant  bishopric  or  abbey,  the 
presentation  to  the  first  benefice  which 
might  fall  vacant  in  that  bishopric  or  abbey; 
a  right  authorised  in  France  by  royal  letters, 
and  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
officers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  from  L. 

t  Indulto,  sm.  pardon  grimed  to  political 
offenders,  a  political  amnesty;  the  Sp. 
auhllo  (5  ifi). 

Industrie,  sf.  skill,  trade,  business;  from 
L.  industria. — Der.  MaTtutWeL 

Induatrieux,  adj.   industrious;    from   L. 

Ineoranlable.  adj.  unshakable.     See  ebran- 

Ur. 
Inedit,  adj.  unedited  ;  from  L.  inedit  us. 
Ineffable,  adj.  ineffable ;  from  L.  ineffa- 

bilii.— Der.  imffabiiitA. 
Ineffacable,  adj.  ineffaceable.     See  effacer. 


INEFFICA  CE — 1NFIRMB. 


i,  adj.  inefficacious ;  from  L.  i 

emcacem — Der.  HH^eaeite. 
Ine'g&l,  adj.  unequal;  from  L.  inac-qua] 

Sexual. 
Inegalite,   sf.   inequality;  from   L.  ins 

ttualitatem.    See  igaltii. 
Inelegance,  sf.  want  of  elegance ;  from 

Ineligible, 

ln6narrable,  adj.  unutterable 

iTiepte,  adj.  foolish;  from  L.  ineptut. 
laeptie,  sf.  folly;  from  L.  incpiia. 
Inepuiflable,     adj.     ineihaustiblc.        See 

Inerte.  adj.  inert;  from  L.  inertem. 
Inertia,  sf.  inertneii;  from  L.  ineitia. 
Ioeopere,  i«#.  unhoped  for.     See  espertr. 
Inestimable,   adj.  inatimable;   ftom  L. 

estimabilii. 
Inevitable,    adj.  inevitable;   from  L.   in- 

Inexact,    adj.    inexact.       See   exact. — Der. 

inAMf/itade. 
Inexactitude,  */.  ineiactneu.     See  cxacii. 

Inexcusable,  adj.   inexcusable;   from  L. 

Inexeoutable,    adj.    impracticable.       See 

Inexacution,  sf.  inexecntion.     See  txiev- 


Inexperience,  sf.  inexperience.     See  expi- 

Inexp^rimente,   adj.     unpractised.       See 

experimenter. 
Inexpiable,  adj.  inexpiable;  fromL.inex- 

pitbiiil. 
Inexplicable,  adj.  inexplicable;  from  L. 

Inexprimable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed.    See  rxprimer. 

Inexpugnable,  adj.  impregnable ;  from 
L.  inexpugnabili.: 

Inextinguible,  adj.  inextinguishable ;  from 

Inextricable,  adj.   inextricable ;  from  L. 

Infaillibilite,  sf.  infallibility.     See  faillir. 
Intaillible,  adj.  infallible.     Sex  faillir. 
Iniame,  adj.  infamoDJ ;    from  L.  infamis. 
—Der.  infamsmt. 


sf.  infamy  ;  from  L.  infamia. 

t  Infant,    an.    infant;  from    Sp.    infanit 

(S  36).     Iti  doublet  it  en/ant,  q.  v.— Der. 

infaiMc. 
+  Infant erie,    if.     infantry;    introd.   in 

1 6th  cent,  from  It.  infanttria  (%  15). 
Infanticide,    sm.    child-murder ;    from  L. 

Infanticide,  smf.  an  infanticide;  from  L. 
infant  icida. 

Infatigablo,  adj.  indefatigable;  from  L. 
infatigabilii. 

Infatuation,  sf.  infatuation.     See  iafatutr. 

Infatuer,  m.  to  infatuate;  from  L.  infa- 
tuate.— Der.  la/aftiation. 

Infecond,  adj.  unfruitful;  from  L.  infe- 
enndnt. 

Infecondite,  sf.  unfmitfnlnen ;  from  L. 
infecunditatem.    For   -tatom  =  -li   sec 

Infect,  adj.  corrupt,  infected;  from  L.  in- 
fect us. — Der.  mfitta. 
Infecter,  va.  to  infect     See  infect. 
Infection,   if,  infection;    from  L.   infec- 

Inftlicite,  sf.  want  of  favourable  conditions, 

unfruitful uess;  from  L.  infelicitatem.  For 

■ta.tesm.s-li  tee  f,  330. 
Infeodation,  sf.  infeodation  (feudal  term). 

See  infiodtr. 
Xnfeoder,  va.  to  enfeoff;    from    medieval 

L.  infeodare;  der.  from  feodum*   for 

which  set  fief. 
Inferer.  va.  to  infer;  from  L.  inferre. 
Inferletu',   adj.    inferior!    from   L.    infe- 

riorem. — Der.  inferiority. 
Infernal,  adj. infernal;  fromL.iofernalis. 
Infertile,  adj.  infertile ;  fromL.  infertiiis. 
to    infest ;    ftom  L.    infes- 


Infldele,  adj.  unfaithful,    infidel;   from   L. 

infidelit. 
Inndelite,  sf.  infidelity ;  from  L.  infideli- 

tatem.    For  -tatem— li  see  §  230. 

Innltrer,  va.  to  filter  in,  infiltrate.  See 
jHttr.— Dei.  nt/uVration. 

Inflma,  adj.  lowest;  from  L.  infimm. 

1-nflni,  ntfj  infinite;  from  L.  infinitum-- 
Der.  mMtfrime,  whence  infinilesiaai. 

Infinite,  sf.  infinity ;  from  L.  infini  t  aiem. 
For -tatem^-rt  see  5  130. 

T-n fl ti i f Art  m h.1,  adj.  infinitesimal.  See  in- 
fix!. 

IpJnUjf  adj.  infinitive;    ftom  L.  infini- 

11  L.  infirmoi. 


a  1 1  INFIRMER — INHUMA  NITS. 

Infirmnr,  va.  to  invalidate;  (rani.  infi: 


-Der.  in 

Inflrmerie,  sf.  an  infirmary.    See  infirmt. 
Infirmier,  an.   an  infirmary  nurse.     Se 

Inilrmite,  sf.  infirmity ;  from  L.  infirmi 

tatem. — For  -tatem  =  -f«  tee  5  130. 
Inflammable,    adj.     inflammable. 


Inflammation,  sf.  i. 

inflimmationem. — Dec.  iitfiavmulaac. 
Inilammatoire,  adj.  inflammatory.     Si 

Ubtmatkm. 
Infleohlr,  va.  to  inflect ;  from  L.  infle< 

tere.     For  letter-changes  ttefiickir. 
Inflexibilitfj,  sf.  indelibility  ;  detir.  of  11 

finable. 
Inflexible,  adj.  infieiible ;  frnmL,  infler 


See 


(Entom.)    infusoria. 
vt,  brisk ;    from    It. 


InfnBoiTfJH,    mi. 

flngambs,  adj.  a 

in  gamba.  Its  doublet  is  mjambe,  q.  v. 
Ingeilier  (S'),  vpr.to  task  one's  ingenuity, 
use  one's  wits  for  contrivance !  from  Low  L. 
ingeniari*.  IU  doublet  it  O.  Fr.  <m- 
gagtur. 

'"' engineer;  from  Loir  L.. 

;matorem»,a  military  engineer  in  me- 
il documents  :  '  Erat  etum  ibi  ingenia- 
regit  qui  fecerat  plnra  ingenia.'  Dn- 
e  1.  r.  ineoniator.  Ingeniator  is 
■hicb  (tee  engirt)  has  the 


For 


flex 


sf.  a 


1   L.    i 


Inflorescence,     sf.    (Bot.)    infloreicence ; 

from  L.  in-  and  fiorescere. 
Influence,  sf.  influence  ;  from  L.  inflnen- 

tia._Der.  influx. 
Influence  it,  va.  to  influence.     See  influence. 
Influent,  adj.  influential ;    from  L.  influ- 

Xnflu.Br,  m.  to  influence  ;  from  L.inflnere. 
i'ln-folio,  ™.  a  folio;    the  L.   in    and 

Information,  sf.  information  ;  from  L.  in- 

Informe,  adj.  unformed,  shapeless  ;  from  L. 

Informer,  va.  to  inform ;  from  L.  infor- 

Infortune,  sf.  a  misfortune ;  from  L.  in- 

Infortun6.  ™.  an  unhappy  wretch;  from 
L.  infortnaatni.  For  -atu>=--*  lee 
I  MI, 

Infracfteur,  m.  an  enfringer,  breaker  of 
oaths;  from  L.  infractorem. 

Infraction,  sf.  an  infraction;  from  L.  in- 
fract ionetn. — Der.  infracteur. 

Infructueui,  adj.  fruitless;  from  L.  in- 
fructuotus.  For  -obuh  =  -tux  ice  J  339. 
—Der.  infruetueusemcM. 

Infus,  adj.  infused  ;  from  L.  infusns. — Der. 

Infuser,  va.  to  infuse.    See  infia.— Der.  in- 

Inftisible.  adj.  infusible.     &x  fusible. 
Infusion,  sf,  an  infusion ;  from  L.  infusi  c 


adj.  ingenious ;  from  L.  inge- 
niosns.     For  •osua— OK*  tee  5  339. 

Ingenu,  adj.  originally  free-born,  a  term  of 
Roman  law ;  then  feudally,  used  of  noble  or 
free  fiefs ;  in  modern  dayi  used  of  penom 
of  open  disposition,  ingenuous,  fresh  ;  from 
L.  ingenuu.. 

Ingenuity,  if.  originally,  like  ingenu,  a  term 
of  jurisprudence,  the  quality  of  freedom  by 
birth ;  then  a  natural  and  graceful  freedom 
of  manners ;  thence,  a  graceful  simplicity 
real  or  affected;  from  L.  ingenni  tatem. 
For  -tatem  — titee  $  13a. 

Ingerer  (8'),  vpr.  to  meddle  with  ;  from 
L.  ingerere. 

Ingrat.  adj.  ungrateful ;  from  L.  ingratui. 

Ingratitude,  sf.  ingratitude;  from  L.  in- 
gratitudinem. 

Ingredient,  sm.  an  ingredient;  from  L. 
Ingredientem. 

IngueriBBable,  adj.  uncuiable.  SeeyneViV. 

Inguinal,  adj.  (Med.)  of  or  belonging  10 
the  groin;  from  L.  ingoinalis. 

Inhablle.  adj.  unskilful ;  from  L.  iohabi- 
lis.— Der.  inkabilcti,  inhabilitt. 

Inhabitable,  adj.  inhabitable  ;  from  L.  in- 
habitabilii. 

Inhabits,  adj.  uninhabited;   from  L.   in- 

Inherence,  sf.  inherence.     See  inhirent. 
Inherent,  adj.  inherent ;  from  L.  inhae- 

rentem. — Der.  inherence. 
Inhibition,  sf.  an  inhibition ;  from  L.  ;a. 

Inhospitalite\  sf.  inhospitality  j    from  L. 


Inhumanity,  sf.  inhumanity ;  A 


INHUMATION 

inhumation,  burial.    Sec 

bury;   from  L.  inhn- 

able,    adj.    unimaginable.     See 

Inimitable,  adj.  inimitable ;  from  L.  ini- 

Ijiiuiiti6,  ./.  unfriendliness ;    from  L. 


*  (den 


For  -ioitBtem --<<!<?,  see  amilie. 
Inintelligible,  adj.  nninielUgible ;  from  L 
inintelligibilii*   (so    used    bj  St.  Am- 

Inique,  adj.  nnfiir,  unjust;   from  L.  ini 

until. 
Iniquity,  sf.  iniquity;  from  L.  iniquita 

Initial,  adj.  initial;  from  L.  initialis. 
Initiation,  sf.  initiation,  from  L.  initia 

injection;  from  L,  injec 


— Der.  initio, 

Injectex,  va.  tc 

Injection,  s/.  i 

Injonution,  sf.  an  injunction  ;  from  L 

Injure,  sf.  an  injury,  abuse ;    from  L 

Injurier,  va.  to  revile,  abuse ;  from  L 
jnriari. 

Injnrieux,  adj.  injuriom,  abusive;  fro: 

Injnste,  adj.  unjust;  from  L.  injniti 

Dei.  (R/iutemeDt 
InjuBtfoe,  if.  injustice;   from  L.   in 

Inliaiblo.  adj.  illegible ;  from  in  and  H 

q.T. 
InnavIgablB,  adj.  unnavigable ;    froi 

innavigabtlit. 
Inne,  adj.  inborn  ;  from  L.  innatus. 

Innocence,  sf.  innocence;  from  L.   i: 

Innocent,  adj.  innocent;   from  L.  ii 

Innoeuite\  sf.  inuocuousness,  harmless 
ai  if  from  a  L.  innocoitatem,1  iron 

Innombrable,  adj.  innumerable ;  from  L. 

Innomme',  adj.  ""^11^      S< 
Inaoviiteur,  Hit.  an  innovato 


-1NSALUBRE.  3T3 

Innovation,  sf.  an   innovation ;    from  L. 

Innover,  vn.  to  innovate;  from  L.  ini 

Inoocupe,  adj.  unoccupied.     See  ottupi. 
fln-oetavo,   sir.  an  octavo  (volum 

the  L.  in  and  octavo. 
Inoculateur,  am.  an  inoculator ;  from  L. 

inocnlatorem. 
Inoculation,  if.  inoculation ;  from  L.  i 

cnlationem. 
Inoouler,  va.  to  inoculate,  ingraft ;  fron 

Inodore,  adj.  inodorous,  scentless ;  from  L. 

Inofienalf,  adj.  inoffensive.     See  qffknsif. 
Inondation,   sf.   an  inundation ;    from   L. 

inundationem. 
Inonder,  m.  to  inundate ;  from  L.  i 

dare. 
Inopine,  adj.  unexpected  ;  from  L.  i 

Inopportun,   adj.  inopportune ;   from  L. 

tnopportunui. 
In  opportunity,  sf.  nnteatonablenesi ;  from 

L.  inopportnnitatem*.     For  -tatem  = 

■ii  see  S  330. 
Inorganique,  any.  inorganic.    See  organ- 

ii,  adj.  unheard-of.     See  otifr. 
-pace,  adv.  in  peace;  the  L.  in  and 

t  In-partibus,  adv.  inpartibui,  among 
the  heathen;  the  L.  in  partibua  (iofide- 

■fin-petto,    adv.    inwardly;    the    It  in 

puto,  properly  in  the  heart. 
t  In-quartO,  tm.  quarto;  the  L.  in  and 

quarto. 
Inquiet,  adj.  unquiet,  testless ;  from  L. 

quietus. 
Inquietor,  va.  to  disquiet ;   from  L. 

quietare. — Der.  rngiruf/ant. 
Inquietude,  sf.  uneasiness;  from  L. 

Inquifliteur,  sm.  an  inquisitor;    fron 
inqnititorem.     In  doublet  is  taquittur, 
q.  v. — Der.  inowsrrorial. 

Inquisition,  sf.  inquisition;    from 


lastly,  figuratively,  that  cannot  be  understood 
or  discerned.     See  saw-. 
naalubre,  adj.  unhealthfu! ;  from  L.  in- 
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IllMlllbrlt£,  sf.  unheal  thfulness ;  from  L. 
insalnbritatem  *.     For  -tatem  —  -ti  tee 

Insatiability, ./.  insatiablentss ;  from  L.  i  n- 

latiabilitatem.  For-tatom  = -risee  §  230. 

Insatiable,  adj.  insatiable;  from  L.  ' 

Inscription,  tf.  an  inscription  ;    from  L. 

Innerire,  va.  to  inscribe;  from  L.  inter 
bere.    For  -ibero— - in,  tee  icrin. 

Inscrutable,  adj.  inscrutable  (properly 
theological  term)  ;  from  L.  inscrutabili 


from 


_      ,  im,  a  badge  ;  from  L.  im 

Its  doublet  ii  enseigne,  q.  v. 
Insigiiinant,  adj.   insignificant.    See  sig. 

nifUr. — Der.  indgmfiarax. 
Insinuation,  if.  insinuation  ;  from  1 


tin-seize,  int.  i6mo.  (book); 

ill  and  Fr.  seizt. 
Insense,  adj.  intemate,   foolish  ;    I 

insensatus.     For  -atus  =  -e  see  § 
Insensibilite,    */.    insensibility ;    1 

5  130. 

Insensible,  adj.   iniensible;    from   L. 

sensibtlis. 
Inseparable,   adj.    inseparable; 

Insurer,  mi.  to  insert ;  from  L.  i 


Insidieui,  adj.  insidious 

Dim.     for -osna  =  -f™ 

Tneigne,   adj.  distinguish 


Insinuer,  v 


Insociable.  adj.  unsociable  ;  from  L.  into- 

ciabilis— Der.  insaciabOHi. 
Insolation,  if.  exposure  to  the  inn;  from 

Insolence,!/.  intolence;fromL.intolentia. 
InBolent.arf;.injoleut;froroL.  insolent  em. 
Insolite,  adj.  unwonted;  from  L.  insoli tus 
Insolubility,  j/.  insolubility ;  from  L.  in- 
solubilitatem.  For-tatem--rfie<S33o. 
Insoluble,  adj.  insoluble  ;  from  L.  insolu- 


Insolvable,  adj.  intolyent.     See    solvable. 

— Der.  (nsoiuoiiiite. 
Insomnie,  tf.  sleeplessness;    from    L.     iu- 

Inaouedant.  adj.  heedless.     See  souctmr. 

Der.  iuoueiance. 
InBOUmis,     adj.     unsubdued.        See)      sou- 

InBOUtenable,  adj.  indefensible.       Sec  sou- 

Inspecter,  >U.  to  inspect ;  from  L.  inspec- 

Inspeoteur, sm.  an  inspector;  from  L.  iu- 

Inspectton,  sf,  inspection;    from    L>.     in- 

Inspirateur,  m.  an  inspirer ;  from  L.  in- 

Inspiration,  sf.  inspiration;  from   L..    in- 

spirationem. 
Inspirer,  m.  to  inspire;  fiomL.  inspirare. 
Instability,  (/.  instability;  from  L.  insti. 

bilitatem.    For  -tstsm  -  -ti  see  §  330. 
Installer,  va.  to  instil.     See  slalle, Der. 

insto/ialion. 
Instance,  sf.  cm,  solicitude,  solicitation ; 


Instant, » 


[j.  pressing;    from 


Instauration,  sf.  an  instaaration ;  from  L. 

InBtigatoiir,  m.  an  instigator;    from   L. 

instigatorem. 
Instigation,  >/. instigation;  from  L.  imti- 

Instiguer,  in.  to  instigate;  from  L.  tn •.fi- 
gure. 
Instillation,  if.  instillation ;  from  L.   in- 

0  instil, let  fall  drop  by  drop; 
L.  instillare. 

— Der.  instinctif. 

Instinctif,  adj.  initinctire.     See  instinct. 
Instituer,  va.  to  institute ;  from  L.  intti- 

Institut,  sm.  its  institution,  institute ;   from 

Inatituteur,  im.  a  teacher,  matter;  from 

Institution,  sf.  institution;  from  L.  iosti- 

Instructed!1,  sir.  an  instructor;    from  L. 


iTistruiro,  va. 
Instrument,  s 


1NSTRVCT1F- 

o   instruct  i   from  L.  in- 


instrvmtntil, 


lustrum  entatlon,  sf.  instrumentation  (in 

Music).       See  instrumaUtr. 

Instrumenter.  va.  to  draw  deeds,  etc.,  to 
compoie   instrumental  music.     See  iratm- 

IluTO  (a  1'),  adv.  in  ignorance.     See  sovoir. 
Inrobordination.s'.msubordination.  See 

Inaubordonn6,    adj.    insubordinate.     See 

Insuffisance.  f.  insufficiency ;  fiom  L.  in- 

Iinrainsant,  adj.  insufficient;  from  L.  in- 

sufficientem. 
Insufflation,  sf.  (Med.)  insufflation  ;  from 

L.  ininfflationem. 

a  inspire,  breathe  into ;  from 


■intEr&t. 

Tntellpctuel, 


"5 

intellectual;    from    L. 


iufnai 


nsnl- 


Inaulte.  sf.  an  insult ;  from  L.  insuhus. 
Inaulter,  va.  to  insult ;  from  L.  iniultare. 
Insupportable,   adj.    insupportable.     See 

supportable. 
Inmirgenta,  sm.pl.  insurgents  (not  used  in 

singular).      See  insvrgcr. 
Innurger  (8'),  vpr.  to  revolt;  from  L.  in- 

snrgere— Dor.     huvrgi     (weak     paitic. 

subst.). 
Insurmon.  table,  adj.  insurmountable.    See 

Insurrection,  sf.  an  insurrection  ;  from  L. 


Intelligence,  sf.  intelligence;  from  L.  in- 

telliientia. 
Intelligent,  adj. intelligent;  fromL.  intel- 

ligentem. 
Intelligible,  adj.  intelligible  ;  from  L.  in- 

telligibilii. 
Intemperance,  sf. intemperance ;  fromL. 

Intemp6rant.  adj.  intemperate;  from  L 

Intempere,  adj.  intemperate;  from  L.  in- 

Intemperie,  sf.  inclemency  (of  weather) ; 

from  L.  intemperies. 
Intempestif,  adj.  unseasonable,  untimely; 

from  L.  iutempestivus. 
Intendant,  sm.  i  superintendent,  manager; 

from  L.  intendentem.     Its  doublet  is  m- 

ttndans.  q.  i. — Der.  iitttttdance. 
Intense,  adj.  intense;  from  L.  intensut. 

Intsntar,  va.  to  enter  (an  action),  begin  a 
suit ;  from  L.  intentare. 

Intention,  sf.  an  intention ;  from  L.  inten- 
tion em. — Der.  iattnlioani,  intentioimtl. 

Intercalate,  adj.  intercalary;  from  L.  in- 

Interoalatkm,  sf.  intercalation;  from  L. 
Intercaler,  va.  to  intercalate;  from  L.  in- 
Interceder, va, to  intercede;  from  L.  in- 


Integral,  adj.  integral ;  from  L. 
Integrant,  adj.  that  which  goes  to  mat 

up  a  whole;  from  L.  integrantem. 
Integra,  adj.  whole;  from  L.  integer.    I 

doublet  is  tnlitr,  q.  V. 
Integrer,  va.  (Math.)  to  re-establish,  int. 

pate;  from  L.  integrare. — Der.  inligi 

Integritsl,  sf.  integrity;  from  L.  iutegri- 
taiem.    For  -tatem  -  -li  sec  %  130. 

.  intellect ;    from   L.   intel- 


IJnterception,  sf.  an  interception  ;  from  L. 

interceptionem. 
InteroSBSeur,  sm.  an  intercessor  ;  from  L. 

IntercaBEjion,  sf.  an  intercession  ;  from  L. 

Intercurrent,  adj.  intercurrent ;  from  L. 

Interdiction.  */.  an  interdiction, prohibition ; 

from  L.  interdictionem. 
Interdire,  va.  to  interdict ;  from  L.  inter- 

Interdlt,  sm.  an  interdict;  from  L.  inter- 
dictum.    For  at  — r  see  §  168. 
Intereeeant,    adj.  interesting.     See  burr- 

IntSreseer,  va.  to  interest;  from  L.  inter- 

Interet,    sm,   interest;     originally    the    in- 
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demnity  piyible  by  law  tor  damage  done, 
thence  by  a  change  of  sense,  the  accom- 
modation-price for  a  loan,  interest  (in 
modern  timei)  formerly  intirrit,  from  L. 
interest  (v.  imperi.).  For  o«  —  £  see  % 
148. 

Interfolier,  va.  to  interleire  (a  book) ; 
from  L.  inter  and  folium. 

Interieur,  adj.  interior  ;  from  L.  interie- 


Interim,  s 


Interaction,  if.  an  interjection;  from  L. 

Interjeter,  no.  to  interpose;  from  L.  intei- 

which  it  der.  from  jectnm.  Forot-«iee 
i  168. 

Interligne,  wn.  a  space  between  lines,  then, 
reticence;  sf.  primer's  leading;  from  L. 
inter  and  Fr.  Ugnt. — Der.  interligna. 

Interlinaaire,  adj.  interlinear ;  from  L. 
inter  and  linearis*  (from  linea). 

Interloeuteur,  sm.  an  interlocutor;  from 
L.  interlocntorent*,  from  interloqni. 
See  inttrloqutr. 

Interlocution,  s/.  interlocution;  from  L. 
interlocutionem. 

■j'lnterloper,  mi.  an  interloper;  from 
Engl,  interloper,  used  properly  of  an  un- 
authorised merchant-ship  trafficking  in  in- 
fringement of  some  commercial  concession : 
the  word  comet  originally  from  Do.  looper, 
a  runner,  and  was  used  of  the  ships  which 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish East  India  Companies. 

Interloquer,  vn.  to  award  an  interlocutory 
in  a  law-case,  hence  gene  rally  to  nonplus, 
interrupt;  from  L.  interloqni. 

mterm&de,  an.  an  interlude  ;  from  L.  in- 
termedins.— Der.  Bi«rm4fiaire. 

Intermediaire,  adj.  intermediate.  See 
inttrmidt. 

Intermedial  adj.  intermediate ;  see  inter- 
mid*. 

Interminable,  adj.  interminable ;  from  L. 
interminabilis. 

Intermission,  if.  intermission ;    from  L. 


oe,  sf.  intermission.    See  is 

Intermittent,  adj.  intermittent;  from  L. 

Interne,  adj.  internal  ;  from  L.  intei 

— Der.  interna,  internet, 
Internonoe,  sot.  an  envoy ;  from  L.  Ii 


Interpeller,  va.  to  summon,  put  a  ques- 
tion ;  from  L.  interpellare- 
Interpolation,  if-  interpolation;  from  L. 


InterpoBition,  sf.  interposition  ;  fron 

Interpretatif.  air).  interpretatiTe;  from  L. 

interpretatiyns,      from      interpreter 

See  interpreter. 
Interpretation,   if.   interpretation ;    from 

Interprets,  in.  an  interpreter ;    from   L. 

interpretem. 
Interpreter,  va.  to  interpret ;  from  L.  in- 

terpretari. 
Interregna,  sm.  an  interregnum  ;  from  L. 

interregnum. 
Interrogant,  adj.  asking  questions  1  from 

L.  interrogantem. 
Interrogateur,  on.  an  interrogator;  from 

Interrogate  adj.  interrogative ;   from  L. 

interrogations. 
Interrogation,  if.  an  interrogation  j    from 

Interrogatoire,  sm.  (Legal)  an  examina- 
tion: from  L.  interrogator ini. 

Interroger,  va.  to  interrogate ;  from  I.. 
interrogare. 

Interrol,  sm.  an  interred  (a  term  of  Roman 
history)  ;  the  title  borne  by  the  Archbishop 
Primate  of  Posen  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Polish  throne. 

Interrompre,  va.  to  interrupt;   from  h. 

Interrupteur,  sm.  an  interrupter ;  from  L. 
Interruption,  sf.  an  interruption ;  from  L. 
Intersection,  sf.  an  intersection ;  from  L. 
Interstice,  sir.  an  interstice;  from  L.  in- 
Inter V alio,  sm.  an  Interval;  from  L.  inter- 
Interrenir,  vn.  to  intervene  ;  from  L.  in- 
Interventton,  sf.  L 
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Tntorveraion,  sf.  ii 


Inteatnn,  sm.  an  intestine ;  from  L.  i 

Intimation,  sf.  an  intimation,  notice ; 

In  time,  adj.  intimate;    from  L.  inti 

—Dei.  intimita. 
Intliner,  on.  to  intiniaie ;    from  L. 


Intolerable,  adj.  intolerable;  (turn  L.  in- 

toleiabilii. 
Intolerance,  1/  intolerance;  from  L.  in- 
Intolerant,  adj.  intolerant;   from  L.  in* 

tolerantem. — Dei.  mtdiranlisme. 
Intonation,   sf.  an   intonation:    from   L. 

intonation  em*,  der.  from  intonare. 
Intraduisible,  adj.  untranslatable.     See 

Intraitable,  adj.  intractable.    See  trailer. 

t  Jntrannigeant,  adj.  who  does  not 
chaffer,  refuses  all  terms;  a  modern  political 
term  Died  of  the  more  extreme  Left  in 
French  party-life,  and  intiod.  from  the  Sp, 

Intranaitif  adj.  intianiitive ;  from  L.  in- 

Intrepide,  adj.  intrepid;  from  L.  intrepi- 
dai Der.  inlripiditi. 

■fin  trig  no,  sf.  an  intrigue;  intiod.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.inlrigo. — Der.  intrigant, 
inirigvn  (with  its  obs.  doublet  httripitr). 

Intriitlseqne,  adj.  intrinsic;    from   L.  in' 


IntvUB,  adj.  intruded,  sm.  an  intruder;  from 

L,  intrusus. — Der.  intrusion. 
Intuitif,  adj.  intoilive ;    from  L.  Intniti- 

vus+,  der.  from  intueri. 
Intuition,  sf.  an  intuition ;  from  L.  inlui- 


Intussusception,  sf.  (Physiol.)  intu-nu- 
:cptii)ii ;    From  L.    intus   and  susceptio- 

Inuaite\  adj.  unused;  from  L.  inuiitatns. 
For -atria— e"iee  ,  101. 

Inutile,  adj.  useless ;  from  L,  inntilii. 

Inutility,  sf.  inutility;  from  L.  inntilita- 
tem.     Por-tatem.— titet  i  *30. 

Invaincu,  adj.  unconquered.    See  vaincu. 

Invalide,  adj.  weak,  invalid  ;  from  L.  in- 
valids.—Der.  mvolida,  invalidity 

Invariabilite,  if.   invariability.     See   is- 


triabU. 
Invariable,  adj.  inva 

— Dei.  iavaaabiTtti. 
Invasion,  sf.  an  invs 


Introducteur,  sm.  to  introdncer ;  from  L. 

Introduction,  sf.  an  introduction ;   from 

Introduire,  iin.  to  introduce;  from  L.  in- 

troducere,  Forletter-changetseeconrfiars. 

Introlt,  sm.  an  entrance,  introil ;    from  L. 

Intromission,  sf.   intromission  ;   from  L. 

Intronisar,  va.  to  enthrone:  from  L.  in- 

thronizare*. — Der.  iairo«isation. 
Introuvable,    adj.    trodistoyerable.      See 


able.     See  variable. 
on;  from  L.  irlva- 

:tive ;   from  L.  in- 

tivus.— Dei.  mva- 


Invendablo,  adj.  unsaleable.    See  vendabli. 
Lnvendu,  adj.  unsold.     See  vtndu. 
Inventaire,  sm.  an  inventory;    from  L. 


Invention,  sf.  invention  ;  from  L.  inven- 
tion em. 
InventorlBT,   va.  to  inventory.     See  in- 


Inverse,  adj.  in 

Iti  doublet  it  w 

Inversion,  sf.  a 


Invert6br6,  adj.  invertebrate.  See  vtrtibri. 
Inveetigateur,  im.  an  investigator ;  from 

Investigation,  sf.  an  investigation ;  from 

L.  inveitigationem. 
Invest!?,  va.  to  invest;  from  L.  invest  ire. 

— Der.  tfltuitissement,  investiture. 
Inveterer  (8'),  vpr.  to  become  inveterate ; 

Invinelble,  adj.  invincible ;   from  L.  i  a- 
vincibilia. 
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Inviolable,  adj.  inviolable;    from   L,  : 

violabilis. — Der.  inviolability. 
InvlsiblliW,  sf.  invisibility  iftomL: 


Invitation,  sf.  an  invitation ;  from  L.  i 
Invitatoiro,  adj.  invitatory;  from  L.  i 

Involontaire,  adj.  involuntary;    from  L. 

Involucre,  sm.  (Bat)  an  envelope;   from 

Involution,  if.  involution  ;   from  L.  in- 

Invoquer,   va.   to    invoke ;    from   L,   in- 

Invroleemblable,  adj.  improbable.     See 

taaiumblabie. 
Invraiaomblanee,  sf.  improbability.    See 

Invulnerable,  adj.  invulnerable ;  from  L, 

invulncrabilis. 
lode,  si».  (Chem.)  iodine ;  from  Gr.  iaAjs. 
Ionique,  adj.  Ionic;  from  L.  ionicus. 
H'lota,  sm.  iota;  the  Gi.lwra. — Der.  io/o- 

tlpecaouanEt,  sm.  (Med.)  ipecacuanha, 
'the  roadside  tick-making  plant;'  of  Bra- 
zilian origin,  »ee  53a.  The  root  was  brought 
into  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Irascible,  adj.  irascible;  from  L.  irasci- 
bllU. 

Ire,  sf.  anger,  ire;  from  L.  ira. 

Iris,  sm.  aa  iris;  from  L.  Iris.  Goddess  of 
the  rainbow,  then,  (he  rainbow  itself.  The 
word  hat  other  uses,  u  the  iris  of  the  eye, 
so  called  because  of  the  colours  of  that 
membrane ;  the  iris  of  botany,  from  the 
blue  colour  of  the  plant.— Der.  irisi. 

Ironle,  sf.  irony;    from  L.  ironia.— Der. 

Irradiation,  sf.  irradiation.    See  irradur. 

Irradler,  va.  to  irradiate ;  from  h.  iira- 
diare. — Der.  trroo'iarion. 

IrracfietaMe,  111$.  that  cannot  be  re- 
deemed ;    from   in    and    rachttablt,    from 

IrraiBonnable,    adj.   unreasonable.      See 


Irreoonolliable,  adj.   irreconcilable.    See 
Irrecusable,  adj.  unexceptionable ;   from 

Irreductible,  adj.  irredndbte;  a  sdentif  c 

term.     See  ridvirt. — Der.  irridBctSMiti. 
IrrefleoM,  adj.  that  on  which  one  has  not 

reflected ;     then  of  persons  inconsiderate, 

thoughtless.     See  rifiicMr. 
Irreflexion,  sf.  thoughtlessness.     See  ri- 

flexion, 
Irreformable,  adj.  (ai  a  law-term),  that 

cannot   be    reconsidered    (of  a    judgment 

etc.) ;  generally,  incapable  of  reformation  ; 

ftom  L.  irreformabilis. 
Irrefragable,  adj.  irrefragable;   from  L. 

irrefragabilis* 
Irregulaxite,  if-  irregularity.     See  rdgula- 

riti. 


ligiosus.     For  -OSOM  =  -rux  see  %  329. 
Irrellgion,  sf.  irceligion;  from  L.  irreli- 

gionem. 
Irremediable,  adj.  irremediable ;  from  L. 

irremediabilis. 
IrremisBible,  adj.  irremissible ;   from  L. 

irrcmissibilU. 
Irreparable,    adj.    irreparable;    from    L. 

ItT6pr^lienBible,      adj.      irrepieheruible ; 

Irrc5proch.able,  adj.  unreproachable.      See 

Irresistible,  adj.  irresistible;    from  L.  ir- 


Irrespeotueuz,    adj.    disrespectful.      See 

rtsptctuevx. 
Irretr actable,  adj.  that  cannot  be  with- 

Irreverence,  sf.  irreverence ;  from  L.  irrc- 

Irreverent,  adj.  irreverent ;  from  L.  irre- 

Irrevooable,    adj.  irrevocable ;    from  L. 

irrevocabilii,— Der.  irrtvotabilM. 
Irrigation,  s/ irrigation ;  from  L. irrigi- 

Irritabilit^,  sf.  irritability;  from  L.  irri- 

tabilitatem.    For  -tatem  = -Id  see  5  330. 
Irritable,  adj.  irritable;  from  L.  irritabi- 
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ruptiooem. 

ISABELLE,  sf.  1  yellowish  white  ;  a  word 
of  but.  origin  (5  33),  from  the  legend  of 
the  row  of  the  Archduchess  Isabelle,  at  the 
siege  of  Ostend(l6oi-l6o4)  that  she  would 
Dot  change  her  linen  tilt  her  husband  Albret 
had  reduced  the  town :  the  word  i»  ap- 
plied to  yellow  libbom,  and  horfes. 


Iothme,  sm.  an  isthmus ;  from  L.  iithmut. 

Itallque,  adj.  italic  ;  from  L.  It  aliens.  A 
word  of  historic  origin  (5  .13),  the  typo- 
graphical letters  called  italics  haying  been 
introduced  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius. 

tltem,  adj.  moreover;  the  L,  item. 

Iteratif,    adj.    iterative;    from   L.    itera- 


Itindralre,  &■ 


1  itinerary;  froi 


the  At.  islam  (5  30). 
Isoefele,  adj.  isosceles ;  for  isoscile,  ftoro  Gr. 

laoantkifi,  comp.  of  loot  and  atiXoi. 
Isocbrone,    adj.    isochronous ;    from  Gr. 

laixporo*. — Dei.  isochroniime. 
Isolation,  >/.  isolation.     See  holer. 
iBolement.  im.  isolation,    loneliness.      See 

iioUr. 
tleoler,  va.  to  isolate,  detach ;  introd.  in 

1 6th  cent,  from  it.  isalart.—Dcr.  isohment, 

iso/ation,  s'sofoir. 
BSU,  sprang  from  p.p.  of  O.  Fr.  issir,  which 

from  L.  ezire.      For  1  —  si  see  j  150;  foe 

e=i  see  5  59.— Der.  issue  (parlic  subst.). 
ISSUE,  »/.  an  issue.    See  ism. 


IVOIRE,  sm.  ivory  ;  from  L.  enormia.  For 
eboreus  -eboiius  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  66 ; 
forori  — oi>,  by  attraction  of  the  i  see  5  84 ; 
fore -.see,  58;  for  b-B  M,  II3. 

1VRA1E,  sf.  (Bot.)  tares,  darnel ;  from  L. 
ebriaoa,  der.  from  ebriua ;  by  reason  of 
the  drunkenness,  or  rather  the  torpor, 
caused  by  it.  For  ebri-  =  tvrt-  see  tvrt ; 
nd  for  loss  of  a  see  ami ; 


for»-«  see  §  54. 
IVRE,  adj.  drunken  ;  from  L.  ebriiu.     For 

e—i  see  §  59;  for  b— s>  fee  j  113. — Der. 

ttressc,  enivriT,  itrogne. 
IVRESSE,  sf.  drunkenness.     See  ivre. 
IVROGNE.  sns.  a  drunkard.    See  nm.— Der. 

iirojnerie. 


IX,  adj.  already ;  from  L.  Jam.     For  loss 
final  m,  already  gone  in  popular  Lat..  1 
in  inscriptions  under  the  Empire,  such  words 
is  Corsica  for  Corsicini,  viro  for  virum, 
urbe   for  nrbem,  etc — Der.  de/ii,  jadit 

JABLE,  'sm.  a  cross  groove.  Origin  unknown. 
Der.joMer. 

JABOT,  sm.  a  pouch  (of  birds),  shirt  frill. 
Origin  unknown. — Der.jaioler. 

JACASSER.im.to  chatter  like  a  jaequts  (sou- 
briquet of  a  magpie).  Propet  names  of  met 
are  often  applied  to  birds,  as  e.  g.  piarot  K 

JACHERE.s/' fallow-land;  formertyja«*ie« 
gaschiert,  from  Low  Lat.  K&soaria*,  sc 
used  in  medieval  documents,  as  e.  g.  '  Unus- 
quisque  equut,  qui  taborat  in  terra  ejusdem 
villani,  id  est  in  guoariia,'  from  a  lath 
cent.  text.  Origin  unknown.  Gucarie 
becomes  gatthiirt  by  o  =  ch,  see  i  136 


and  by  -svria  = -iiSre,  see  f  19S;  then 
jatkiiri  by  loss  of  s,  see  §  14S  ;  and  by 
g—j.  see  5  130. — Der.joeieVer. 


of  initial  h,  see  §  134,  and  by  y-i-j.  see 
5  MI. 

Jacobin,  sm.  (1)  a  member  of  the  order  of 
S.  Dominic,  a  Jacobin  friar ;  to  called  from 
the  church  of  S.  Jacques  at  Paris,  near 
which  their  convent  stood  ;  (a)  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  so  called  from  the 
street  in  which  it  met;  a  word  of  hist, 
origin  (§  33}. 

JaconaB,  sm.  jaconet.     Origin  unknown. 

JACOJJE,  sf.  a  coat.     See  jaqatltt. 

JACQUERIE,  sf.  jacquerie,  insurrection  of 
peasantry;  from  the  name  Jacques,  sou- 
briquet of  the  revolted  peasantry  ol  the 
14th  century;  a  word  of  hist,  origin  (5  33). 
'  Jactance,  sf,  boasting;  from  L.  jactantia, 
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Jaoulatoire,  adj.  ejaculatory;  from  L. 
jaculatorius. 

JAM,  in,  (Min.)jade;  from  Spin,  pitdra  dl 
yj ada ,  i  ■  e .  th  e  gr  oi  D-ito  ne  (M  ax  M  fillet)  ( §  a  6) . 

JADIS,  adv.  of  old,  of  fore;  compd.  of>a 
and  m'j.  Jd  it  from  L.  jam,  q.  v, ;  dis  it 
from  L.  dies.  For  this  combination  with 
dies  cp.  landh  (tarn  and  dies)  and  (he 
obsolete  lousdis  (toton  diea). 

t  Jaguar,  tm.  a  jaguar;  introd.  from  the 
colonics  of  Sooth  America,  Sp.  jaguar  or 
jaguara  (|  16). 

JA1LL1R,  un.  to  gush  out  ;  >  form  oljaffltr*, 
from  L.  jaculare*,  in  Isidore  of  Seville. 
For  regular  conu.  of  jaoulai*  into  Jac*lare 
see  i  51,  whence  j'biVIw  by  ol— if,  see 
j  1 19. — Dei.  joiWissement ,  lyailUr. 

JAIS,  sm.  jet,  black,  amber;  a  very  ill-formed 
word,  from  L.  gagatea.  ^mi  wis  in  O.  Fr. 
jayit,  in  Walloon  gaieu.  Gagatea  losing 
its  medial  g  (see  5  131)  bworneirad  by 
intercalating  an  euphonic  y  and  by  a— ■ 
(«*  5  64)!  s,<0*<  becomes  joyrf  by  g-/, 

.  tee  j  Ijo.  Up  10  this  point  the  trans- 
formation is  regular ;  how  jay*  1  was  de- 
grided  into  jayt  (hen  jai   or  jait    is   not 

Jalap,  im.  (Bot.)  Jalap;  of  hiit.  origin  (see 
§  33).  from  the  Mexican  town  of  Jalapa, 
Sp.  Xalapa,  whence  the  plant  wai  brought 
to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

JALE,  1/.  a  large  bowl.  Cp.  L.  L.jalea*, 
a  gallon.     See  jaugtr. — Dcr .  jalage. 

JALON,  w.  a  stake,  landmark.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  jalotmez,  jalatatv  r. 

JALOUSER,  va.  to  be  jealous  of.    SeejafOB*. 

JALOUSIE,  if.  jealomy.    See  jalaat. 

JALOUX,  adj.  jealous;  from  L.  aeloarus. 
For  6  ■=■  a  see  ameadrr  ;  for  o  =  on  see  5  8 1 
and  5  119  note  5  ;  for  «=j  cp.  jujube  from 
riayphum    and    {    151.  —  Der.  jalouia, 

JoJottto, 

JAMAIS,  adv.  ever.  See  ja  and  moil.  Cp. 
also  Hist,  Oram.  p.  157. 

JAM  BE,  »/.  a  leg;  formerly  gamht.  It.  gamba, 
from  L.  gamba,  lower  part  of  the  leg,  as 
in  Vegetiut,  De  Art.  Veterin.  lib.  i.  56: 
'Post  quod  admonitm  injuria,  tollit  altius 
crura,  et  in  flexionc  gemeulorum  atque 
gambirnm  molliter  vehit.'  For  g  -=j  see 
SS  '30,  167. — Der.  jambige,  jamboa,  ea- 
jambec,  jambiirc,  jambelle,  jambi. 

JAMBON,  im.  a  bam.     See  jamb*.  —  Det. 


tJanissaire,  mi.  a  janrmry;  of  Oriental 

origin,  Turk,  jenitcluri,  new  toldiert  (J  31). 
'-'-'-  a  Janieniit ;  of  hist,  origin 


(tee  I  33),  from  Janseuiui,  bishop  of  Ypret. 
— Der.  jaasAiisme. 

J  ANTE,  if.  felloe  (of  wheels) ;  from  L.  cam- 
item.',  found  in  the  Florentine  Glosses. 
The  origin  of  namitom  is  unknown.  Ca\m- 
It*m,  regularly  contr.  into  mun'faam  (see 
i  51),  becomes  jam*  by  m— *,  see  §  160, 
and  by  o—g-^j,  lee  %  1 17. 

JANVIER,  sm.  January  ;  from  L.  januturins. 
For  -arfu*  — iir  tee  J  198.  For  the  con- 
sonification  of  n  into  v  cp.  vidua,  mw; 
wXtvpa, p livre  ;  and  after  a  q,  at  sequerc, 
tttivri  ;  aqua,  em*.  This  change  it  found 
it,   who    hat    genva    for 


;    for 


Mcrov.  Lat.  of  the  6th 

sequerc  (seq'vere). 
JAPPER,  tn.  to    yelp,  yapp  (of  little  dog*, 

foxes,  etc.);    in  onomatopoetic    word,  tee 

9  34- — Der.  jappnnrnl. 
Jaque,  sm.  a  jacket ;    of  hist,   origin  (tee 

I  33),  from  the  time  of  the  Jucqverit ;  * 

garment  much  worn   by  the  Jacaitts,    or 

revolted  peasants  of  the  14th  cent. — Der. 

JAQUEMART,  tm.  a  figure  which  strikes  the 
chimes  of  a  clock,  jack.     Origin  unknown. 

Jaquotte,  if.  a  jacket     Seejaqiu. 

JARDIN,  mm.  a  garden ;  O.  Fr.  gardin,  of 
Germ,  origin,  Goth,  garda,  cp.  Genu,  garltn 
(i  10).  For  g- j  tee  1 130;  for  1  — d  tec 
§  117. — Der.  jardinci.jardiniei.jardiitige. 

JARGON,  sm.  jargon,  used  in  13th  cent,  of 
chattering  of  birds,  from  a  L.  root  gars, 
connected  with  garrlrs. — Der.  jarganaa. 

t Jarre,  if.  (l)  a  jar;  cp.  Sp. jarra.  from 
Pen.  jarrak  (5  30);  (a)  OH.  the  long  hairs 
on  a  fur  or  skin  ;  origin  unknown;  (3)  (in 
western  France)  a  sand-bank. 

JARRET,  sm.  ham,  hamstring;  formerly 
garret,  dim.  of  a  lost  radical  garr**,  found 
also  in  Prov.  garra ;  of  Celtic  origin,  Bret. 
gar  «  19).  Tor  g-j  see  55  130,  167.— 
Da.jarriiihtt. 

JARRETIERE,  W*.  a  garter.     See  jarra. 

JARS,  sm.  a  gander.     Origin  unknown. 

t  Jaaer,  vn.  to  chatter,  prattle;  a  modem 
word,  from  Prov.  gasar  (J  14),  a  word  of 
Germ,  origin,  Stand. gassi,  a  prattler  (5  20). 
For  g  -j  tee  £  130. — Der.  ;aseur,  jaseric. 

t Jasmin,  sm.  jessamine;  the  Sp.  jasna'm 
(§  16);  a  word  of  Ar.  origin,  Ar.  t'osntui. 

Jaape,  on.  jasper;  from  L,  iaspis  (found  in 
Pliny). — Der.  josper,  jospure. 

JATTE,  sf.  a  bowl;  formerly  gam.  Sp. 
gabaia,  from  L.  Rabat*,  by  regular  contr. 
(see  %  51)  of  gib&ta  to  gab'ta,  whence 


JA  UGER — JONCBER. 


gattt,  by  bt-«  (S,  168).  Qattt  becomes 
jottt  by  gmj.  see  i%  130,  167.  yaOt  it  1 
doublet  ofjout,  q.  v. — Det.  Jurfee, 

JAUGER,  va.  O.  Ft.  gaugtr,  to  gauge ;  from 
L.  L.  gaugia*  the  standard  measure  of  a 
wine-cask  (found  in  a  document  a.d.  1446), 
prob.  connected  with  jalea.*,  a  gallon. — 
Der.  jaugt  (verbal  tnbit.),  jaugtige. 

JAUNE,  adv.  yellow;  formerly  faint,  from  L. 
galbbms.  For  regular  contr.  of  gal- 
blurm  into  gfUb*rraB  Me  %  51,  whence 
galnns  (lee  5  113),  whence  jabu  (for  g—j 
*™  SI  "30,  167),  lastly  jaunt  (for  al=as 
we  §  1 57). — Det.  joif itHtie,  jaunir,  javnitie. 

JAVART,  tm.  a  qoittor  (veterinary).    Origin 


tJavellne,  «/.  a  javelin;  introd.  in  16th 
cent,  from  It.  giavtlma  (|  It,), 

JAVELLE,  1/.  a  ibeaf;  formerly  gavtlli.  It. 
(mill,  a  handful  of  shoots  or  can,  from 
L.  rsapella",  a  handful,  from  the  same  root 
as  cupulu*.  Capelln  beeomel  gavtXU  by 
p-tJ  (see  §  in),  and  o-g  (see  $  114): 
lastly  javtIU  (for  y-j  see  55  '30,  167).— 
Der.  javdtt,  javtltar,  eq/owfer. 

JAVELCT,  mt.  a  javelin.    Origin  unknown. 

JAYET,  tm.  pilch-coal.     Seejais. 

JE.pers.pnm.l;  in  nth  cent.jo,  in  othcent. 
io  and  to,  from  L,  ego.     By  regular  loss  of 
medial  g  (ice  5  131)  ego  becomes  to,  found 
in  9th  cent,  in  the  Strajbnrg  Oaths:    Eo 
talvarai   etsl  mean  fradrt  Karlo  —  '  Dgo 
salvabo  ectistnm  meum  fratrem  Karolum." 
Just  a>  leonem  becomes  lion,  to  become 
to  (tee  S  57)i  '*  '»  »  found  '"  ^  Oath 
of  Karl  tbe  Bald,  A.D.  841:  A'*  ion*  mi, 
lit.  '  Nee  ego  nee  nec-ullus.'     According 
the  rule   (see  abrigtr)  io  was  eonsonrti 
into  jo,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  nth 


eakened 


into  ;t,   jusl 


O.  Fr.  forms  {so,  lo  are  foftened 
See  also  Hist.  Oram.  p.  uo. 

J6r6miade,  sf.  a  Jeremiad ;  of  hilt,  origin, 
««  5  33- 

Jfeuite,  ™.  a  Jesuit  i  orig.  Tenure,  from 
jMibs;  of  hilt,  origin  (5  33).  For  lo»  of 
>  ace  1 148. — Der.  ysnoriquc,  jiaii  "" 

JET,  tm.  a  throw.     Seejtur. 

JETER,  va.  to  throw,  catL    It.  gttt 

I-.  jaatare.    Fot  a  —  ■  sec  |  54;   for  at 
-(  ice   f  168.— Der.  jtt  (verbal  lubst.), 
j«*e   (parlic.  lubtt.),   aijtltr,  lejtttr, 
jtltr.jilaa. 

JETON,  am.  a  counter,  token.     See  jtur. 

JEU,  tm.  play,  sport,  game.  Ptor.jac,  from 
L,  jocnB.  For  vtii  see  g  76;  for  lost  of 
final  o  sec  §  119.    The  L.  jooaa,  which  is  a 


liter  form  of  the  ancient  diocus,  is 
example  of  the  tendency  to  pass  froi 
i,  of  which  jour  ii  a  French 
i"9- 


.pie  ;  „ 


JEUD1,  ibj.  Thursday.  It.  giavtdi,  from  L. 
Jo  vis  dies,  found  in  the  Inseriptioni, 
Jovis  becomes  jm  by  loss  of  v  (see  \  141) 
and  by  o  =  ™,  see  65  76, 119.  We  sec 
that  this  derivation  11  right  when  we  find 
that  the  Frov.,  reversing  the  order  of  the 
compounds,  calls  the  day  dtjous  (dlea 
Jovial. 

JEUN  (X),  adv.  ftwing;  formerly  jtin,  from 
L.  jejunua,  by  dropping  the  medial  J,  at  it 
alto  done  iajeiba  from  jejunium,  jeurur 
from  jejnnars;  ice  %  139. 

JEUNE,  adj.  young  ;  formerly  jam,  from  L, 
jnvanii.  For  regular  contr.  of  jfivSnia 
into  juv'nis  see  6  51,  hence  job*,  by  th- 
is (see  alllgtr),  and  by  n— 0,  tee  590  ;  jorj 
becomes  jtvnt  by  o  —  tu,  ice  Jg  76,  90. — 

,<&■*"-<■•*■*■ 

frc 

JEtTNER,  tm.  to  fast;  formerly jMbwr,  from 

L.  jejunnre.     For  letter-changes  tee  jnm. 

— Der.  AAjtvntr,  jt^Htai. 
JOAILLIER,  sns.  1  Jeweller.     See  joy™.- 

— Der.jooiHerie. 
+Joekey,  ™.  a  jockey;  the  Engl.j'oBh* 

(,  98).     Its  doublet  itjacqutl. 
Jocrisae,  m.  a  silly  servant.     Origin  un- 

JOIE,  if.  joy ;  from  L.  gttoditt  (pi.  of  gau- 
dinra  treated  as  a  sing,  fern.)  by  dropping 
medial  d  (ice  5  no),  whence  gau-ia, 
which  becomes  joit  by  aU  =  o,  see  $  107, 
and  g-j,  see  §  167. 

JOINDRE,  va.  to  join;  from  L.  jongore. 
For  -ungero  ™  -oindrt  see  oindrt. 

JOINT,  sns.  a  joint;  from  L.  jonotus.  For 
U— ii  lee  $  91;  for  loll  of  medial  o  see 
Hist.    Gram.   p.    81.— Der.  joinlie,  joint- 


1  L.  junctors. 


oyer. 
JOINTURE,  if,  a 

For  unot  —  tit/  ice  joint. 

JOLI,  adj.  pretty;  0.  Fr.  jolif,  from  It. 
giulivo;  and  op.  Old  Dn.  Joljf.  —  Da. 
jolitt,  enjcJiver.jcJiVet^. 

JONC,  sm.  a  rush;  from  L.  junens.  For 
tt-o  tee  5  97.— Der.  joncner  (formerly 
to  strew  with  rushes,  then,  by  eitension,  to 
cover  with  vetdnre,  flowers,  etc.),  jewctet 
(otiginally  a  peg  made  of  rushes). 

JONCriER,  tm.  to  Mrew,  icatter.  Set  jam.— 
T>a.jomkie  (panic,  subst.). 
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JONCHET,   dr.  spillekint    (a   game)-      See 

Jonction,  sf.  a  junction;  from  L.  junc- 
tianem.     For  u^o  tee  §  97. 

JONGLER,  w».  to  Joggle,  originally  to  divert 
anyhow ;  from  L.  JooBl&ri.  For  regular 
contr.  into  Joc/Im*  lee  $  5a  ;  whence 
jongltr  by  insertion  of  1,  see  cortcombri, 
and  by  cl  =  gl  see  aigU. — Der.  joitgltric, 
jongltat. 

JONGLERIE,  j/.  jugglery.     Seejongler. 

JONGLEUR,  an.  a  juggler.     See  jmgler. 

■j-.Toiiqu.ille,  sf.  a  jonquil;  from  Sp. 
junquillo  (5  16). 

JOUAILLER,  Vn.  to  play  a  Utile  (at  cards  or 
on  an  instrument) ;  from  joutr,  q.  v.  with 
the  deprecatory  diminutive  -ailltr. 

JOUBARBE,  sf.  (Bot.l  sengreen,  houleleek; 
from  L-  JoviB  barba,  found  in  Pliny. 
Jotis  becomes  job  by  loss  of  v,  lee  J  141, 
and  by  S-ou,  see  §  76.  The  Italians,  re- 
veiling  the  parts  of  the  compd.  Jovis 
barba,  call  the  plant  barba  di  Giovt. 

JOUE,  sf.  a  cheek ;  formerlyjoe.originallyj'oifo. 
It.  gala,  Proi. gauta,  from  late  L.  gauta*, 
a  word  found  in  medieval  texts ;  '  Habuit 
partem  capitis  St.  Bartholomaei.quae  maiilla 
sen  faux,  vel  gauta  vulgariter  dicitur.' 
Monum.  Iren.  vi.  Jun.  pag.  168,  quoted  by 
Ducange,  itippl.  ii.  Gauta  is  contrd.  from 
gavata.  a  form  used  by  Ennodius,  and  this 
is  a  transformation  of  gabata,  a  porringer, 

sense  of  porringer  to  that  of  cheek,  see 
6  14.  Jout  is  a  doublet  of  jaltt,  q.  v. 
Gabata  became  gav'ta  (see  5  51),  then 
tjauta  (see  aurom  and  §  141),  whence  joe 
by  loss  of  t  (see  J  II7),  by  au  =  o  (see  i 
107),  and  g-j  (see  5  167).  O.  Fr.  jo* 
becomes  jout  by  o  —  ou,  see  {  76. — Der. 
josfflu  (there  are  no  data  to  show  the 
relation  between  this  word  and  the  pri- 
mitive gabata.  The  termination,  -jjfci,  is 
quite  irregular). 

JOUER,  m.  to  play.  Pro*,  jogar,  from  L. 
jocari,  by  regular  loss  of  medial  0,  see 
I  I  so  ;  and  o  =  ou.  see  §  76, — Der.  jMteuf, 

JOUET,  im.  a  playlhing,  toy;  dim.  oljtu, 
q.  v. ;  notice  also  the  curious  change  of  the 
diphthong  from  tu  to  ou,  the  word  being 
affected  almost  at  much  by  the  Tb.joa«r  as 
bythesm.jau. 

JOUFFLU,   adj.    chubby,    fat-cheeked.      See 

JOUG,  am.  a  yoke  j   from  L.  jugum.    For 

ii-outee  I  go. 
JOUIR,  (in.  to  enjoy;  formerly joir,    Prov. 


gaudir,  from  L.  sjftudore.  For  gandorc 
—  gaudire  see  accomplir.  Gaudire  loses 
its  medial  d,  tee  x  no,  whence  joir.  For 
t-jtnii  130.167;  foran.=osee  §  107. 
Joir  becomes  joutr  by  0  —  on,  see  §  76. 
Jouir  it  a  doublet  of  gaudir,  q.  t. — Der. 
j'ouissant  (whence  jouissance).  rejouir. 

JOUR,  an.  a  day;  formerly  jor,  originally 
jorn.  It.  giorno,  from  L.  diurnua,  pro- 
perly diurnal,  daily,  then  in  Low  Lat.  the 
length  of  time  called  a  day.  Siumtu  con- 
sonifies  di  into  J  (see  5  119),  and  makes 
u  =  o  (see  $  97),  whence  jomiu,  found 
for  diuraus,  in  Carolingian  documents,  e.  g. 
in  a  Chartulary  of  a.d.  896:  '  Donamus 
etiam  rnancipia  his  nominibus  .  .  ,  sub  eo 
cenin,  Dt  matcoli  denarius  4  de  capite  annis 
singulis,  simul  et  jornos  2  nisi  reditus 
terrae  teneant.'  Jornus  produces  O.  Fr. 
jor™,  whence  jor  (see  avbour),  whence 
modem  form  jour  (aee  $  86).  your  is 
a  doublet  of  diurnt,  q.  v. — Der.  (from  O.  Fr. 
jorn),  the  O.  Fr.  jornee  (now  joum&c,  for 
o  —  ou  tee  I  86),  ajoumer.  sojourner. 

JOURNAL,  on.  a  journal;  formerly  jornat 
(properly  that  which  takes  place  daily),  from 
L.  diurnale,  written  jornale  in  Merov. 
documents,  by  change  of  diurn-  into  jorn- ; 
see  jour.  '  Similiter  dono  Jornalos  de 
terra  arabili,'  is  found  in  an  8th-cent. 
Chartulary,  Jamais  gives  O.  Fr.  jornal, 
which  becomes  journal  by  o  —  ou,  see 
$  86.  Journal  is  a  doublet  of  diurnal. 
q.  v. — Der.  jounm/ier,  jonrnaflste,  journal' 

JOURNALIER,     adj.     daily,    variable.     See 


JOURNEE,  sf.  a  day  (from  rising  to  rest); 
for  the  formation  of  this  suffix  -it  aee  §  301. 

JOUTE.  sf.  a  joost.  See  jouler. 
JOUTER,™.  to  joust,  tilt,  tourney;  formerly 
jouster,  originally  jusler,  Sp.  justar,  from 
L.  juxtare  *,  to  draw  near,  thence  to  fight 
hand  to  hand,  in  medieval  Lau,  from 
juxta,.  Juxtare  becomes  junta-  by  X-^ 
see  $  150:  by  b=ob,  tee  |  90,  whence 
jouter  by  loss  of  s,  see  f  148.  Jauier  is  a 
doublet  otjauxter. — Der.joW*  (»erbal  subst), 

JOUVENCE,  sf.  youth;  as  if  from  an  ima- 
gined L.  juvontia.*.  For  h  =  qm  see 
$  90  ;  for  -tia  =  -c«  see  J  134. 

JOUVENCEAU,  im.  a  young  lad :  formerly 
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I33 


jammcel,  It,  giovincello,  from    L.  juve- 

nloellua  ;  dim.  of  juvenia.  Juvenl- 
cellua,  regularly  contrd.  into  Ju.ren'oeU>w 
($  Ja)  (found  in  a  document  of  «,o.  1150), 
becomu  jouvencet  by  u  =  03,  see  §  00 
thenjosrwueeasi  by  */  =  <nu,  see  §  iBl. 
+  Jovial,  odj'.  jovial;  from  It.  giovalt 
(5  as). 

JOYAU,   int.   a   jewel ;    formerly  joitt,  jorf, 


which  i: 


im.offt 


wold  properly  means  a  little  deliu 
bie    L.    jooale*,    found    in    Gregory   of 
Touts,  answer!  in  oiigin  lo  the  French  word, 
and  is  common  in  the  sense  of  a  jewel  ' 
medieval    Lit.   documents ;    thus,    'Reg 
. . .  jooaJia    plurima   in   sanctae  ecclesiae 
ornamentam   contulerant,'  sayi   Iiigulphus, 
p.  858.     Joiil  becomei  Joyaa  by  il  —  r 
see    j   181— Dei.  jon/flier    (from   O. 
joal,  Joel). 
JOYEUX,  adj.  joyful,  joyous ;  from  L.  sjstj 
iomis.       GaudJosus    loses    its    medial    d 
(see     f    Iio),    and    becomes   jqyttix    by 
%—j  (see  {  167),  by  »tt=o  (see  {  107), 
and    by    -obiui  » -cu*  (tee  J    339). — Der. 


Jubej,  sra.  a  roodloft;  of  hist,  origin,  tee 
I  33 ;  so  called  because  of  the  hymn  be- 
ginning with  the  wordi '  Jubc,  doniine,  bene- 
dicere,'  which  was  formerly  chanted  in  that 
part  of  the  church. 

Jubilation,  if.  jubilation;  from  L.  jnbi- 

Jiibil6,  an.  a  jubilee;  from  L.  jubilieus. 
JUCHER,  vn.  to  roost,  perch.     Origin  un- 
known.— Dei.jifcAoir,  dijuthti. 
Juilalque,  adj.  Judaieal,  Jewish;  from  L. 

Judaifler,  vn.  to  judaise;  from  L.   jnda- 

Jud.alerae,  in.  Judaism;  from   L.  juda- 

+  Judas,  an.  Judas,  a  traitor ;  of  hist,  origin, 

wc  5  33  ;  the  L,  Judas. 
Judicature,  if.  judicature;  from  L.  judi- 

Judieiaire,  adj.  judicial;  from  L.  judici- 

Judicieux,  adj.  judicious;  from  L.  judi- 
rioius  *.     For  -oana— -tux  see  §  129. 

JUGE,  sns.  a  judge.  Pror.jutgt,  It.  giudicc, 
from  L.  jadioom,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
§  51)  of  jfidlcem  into  jnd'oem,  whence 
!"S'  by  do™ '— gl  lo'  ln>>  01  d  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  81 ;  for  a-g  see  $  119. 

JUGEMENT,  sm.  judgment.     Sttjugtr. 

JUGER.    va.    to  judge;    from  L.  judionre. 


For    judionre  —jugtr     tee    jugi. — Der. 
/stfement,  ad/ws/er.  pitjuga. 
JueTTilaire.orf). jugular;  fromL.juguIum 

JU1F,  adj.  Jewish,  sm.  a  Jew;  from  L.  tn- 
daeus.  For  as  —  e  see  5  104,  hence 
Judena;  thenfudiua*  (sees  59), whence 
jidf  by  attraction  of  i  (see  5  96),  and  final 
d-/(see  §  i»a).— Der.juiverie. 

JUlLLET.sm.  July;  dim.  of  L.juliui  Qaly, 
at  Rome),  whence  a  dim.  jullettus  *, 
whence  juilla  by  11  =  17,  see  ail  and  §  96. 

JU1N,  sns.  Jane ;  from  L.  junloa  by  trans- 
position of  i,  see  5  96. 

JUJUBE,  if.  (Bot.)  jnjube ;  from  L.  kiay- 
phum.  For  regular  change  of  7  into  u  see 
i  IOI,  whence  zizuphum,  whence  jujube. 
For  B-jsee  |  15a;  fbri-H  see  affviltr, 
and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  51;  ph..  f  =  i  is  a 
change  against  all  rule.— Der.  jujubia. 
Julep,  sm.  (Med.)  julep;  the  Sp.jvltpi 
<5  a6).  whictffrom  Per.,  gix-ab,  rose-water. 

JUMEAU,  adj.  twin,  twjnborn ;  from  L. 
gemellus.  For  -ellus  —  -  eau  see  §  304. 
In  this  case  initial  g  becomes  j,  is  in  gaud- 
tte.joiar,  see  §  130.  For  e  =  m  =  B  cp. 
buveur,  blurt,  puree,  in  O.  Fr.  hruvtur, 
bleutt,  peurlt.  The  same  changes  are 
found  in  riussir  from  re-eiire.  Jumtau 
a  a  doublet  of  g4meaum. — Der.  jwnelles. 

JUMENT,  if,  a  mare ;  from  L.  jumentum, 
'      t  of  burden  in  Class.  Lit.,  a   mare 
and  medieval  Lat. 

JUPE,  sf.  a  petticoat;  a  word  of  Oriental 
origin,  At.jubbti,  an  under-garment  (J  31). 

JUPON,  im.  a  short  petticoat.     Stejufe. 

JURANDE,  sf.  a  wardenship,     Seejww. 

JURER,  vn.  to  swear ;  from  L.  jurare.     For 
<r  see  j  163. — Der.juriinentjnron, 

JuridictioTJL,    ■/.    jurisdiction ;    from    L. 


JuriBpruden.ee,  if.  jurisprudence;  from 
L.  jurisprudentia,  used  by  Ulpian. 

JURON,  sm.  a  big  oath  (in  the  worse  sense  of 
the  word;  the  termination  -on,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  augmentation,  coming  10  bear 
a  bad  sense  with  it).     See  j'wrer. 

t  Jury,  sm,  a  jury;  the  Engl,  jury  (j  iS). 


Its  d 


ablet  is  jurit. 


;    from   L.  Jus. — Der. 


JUS,  sm.  juice,  1: 

JU3ANT,  sm.  the  ebb  of  the  tide ;  der. 
jus,  an  adv.  which  signifies  "downwai 
O.  Fr.     O.  Ft.jui  is  Horn  late  L.  jm 


down,  la  St.  Augustine :    '  Jason  facer 
Denm,'  he  nyt  in  his  treatise  on  the  Fin 

Epiitle  of  St.  John.    Juaum  is  a  low  fbn 
of  clan.  L.  deoraum.     For  deo-=ju-  if 


;  froi 


S»9- 

JUSQUE,  prtp.  as  ftr  as,  u 

uaqiie,  comod.  of  de  and  usque      I 
usque    regularly    became    dinaque, 
§   59 ;   whence  jitsqui   by    consonificil 
of  dl  Into  j,  tee  6  iiq. 

Jusquiame,  if.  (Bat.)  hyoscyamns ;  ft 
L.  hyoicyaniui,  corrupted  into  jusqu 
mix  *  (10  used  in  Vegetios). 

Jnssloii,  (/.  >  command;  from  L.  jnss 


JUSTE,   adj.   just,  accurate,  apt;   ftom   L. 

JUSTESSE,*/ justice;  from  L.  justitin,.  by 
-itia  — -*sje,  tee  5  345.  Itt  doublet  » 
Justin,  q.  v. 

Justice,  1/ justice  ;  from  L.  justitia.  For 
-tin  —  -ci  see  $  114,  note  1.  Its  doublet  it 
jialan,  a,,  v. — Der.  j-jsn'cier./Kstiriable. 

Justifloation.   sf.  justification;    from   L. 

JuBtiHer.  va.  to  justify;  from  L.  justifi- 
es™.— Der.>5/i#able. 

JUTEUX,  adj.  juicy-     See>.and  5  339. 

Juvenile,  adj.  juvenile  ;  from  L  juvenilis. 

JuxtapoBOT.  va.  to  juitapose ;  iioitt  L. 
juxta  and  Ft.  pater,  q.  v. — Der.  juxlapas- 


K. 


t  K  an,  sm.  a  khan ;  of  Oriental  origin,  Pent. 

khan  (5  31). 
tRangnro  U,  sm.  1  kangaroo  ;  nameand 

animal  imported  from  Australia, 
t  Kaolin,  sm.  kaolin,  porcelain    clay;   of 

Chinese  origin,  Chinese  kacling  (§  31). 
Kept/  Bn.  a  soldier's  cap  j  from  Germ,  kapp i, 

dim.  of  i^,  a  cap  (S  *f). 
tKermSs,  sm.  kcrmes ;  of  Oriental  origin, 

Ar.  Itrmrs,  cochineal  (5  31). 
fEarmease,  sf.  a  kirk-mass,  feast-day; 

ftom  Flem.  ktrkmiut  (§  17). 
KilO-,  mi.  a  'kilo'  (a  thousand  of);    mis- 
formed  from  Gr.  \l\ux. 
Kilogramme,  an.  a  kilogram  (lib.  301. 

4*438    dr.    avoirdupois).      See   kilo-    and 


Kilolitre,    sm.    kilolitre    (1    tun    10    galls. 

nearly).     See  .Wo-  and  lilri. 
Kilometre,   im.  a  kilometre  (1093*6389 

£rds).     See  Mo-  and milrt. 
iosque.    on.    a    kiosk;    of   Oriental 
origin,  Turk.  kiiuchk  (|  31). 
tKirech-waseer,  sm.  kirsch-wasser  (a 
spirit  made  of  cherry -stones) ;    the   Germ. 

f  Knout,  sm.  the  knout;  the  Russian 
knuti  (J  a9). 

Kyrielle,  ■/.  1  litany,  long  list ;  a  word  fa- 
bricated by  means  of  the  first  two  words  ol 
the  Greek  Litany,  Kvptt  IK-lrjaor,  winch 
contains  a  long  list  of  invocations  of  Saints ; 
whence  the  word  comes  to  mean  a  long 
enumeration  or  string  of  things. 

Kyate,  tin.  (Med.)  cyst ;  from  Gr.  icima. 


La,  inltrj.  La,  sixth  note  of  the  musical  scale. 
This  word  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  I 
Jabii  in  the  first  stanaa  of  the  Hymn  of  S. 
John  Baptist,  from  which  the  names  of  the 


;  of  the  gamut  were  drawn : '  Ut  qoeant 
rr-sonare  fibris  Jtf i-ra  gestorum  jSs-moli 
m,  SoUvt  polluti  ia-bii  reatnm,  Saate 
ines.*  Guy  of  Arcxzo  (a.d.  10J5)  first 
these  names  to  the  notes. 


LA,  adv.  there;  from  L.  illio.     For  loss  of 

initial  il  see  It;  for  loo  of  o  see  9  no, 
tl.abnrum,   sm.   the  labarum;    the  L. 

labanuB  *,   the   name    of   the  Imperial 

standard  at  Rome, 
labour,   sm.    labour;   from    L.    laborem. 

For  o  —  tu  tee  §  79. 
Labial,  no?-  Labial;  u if  ftomaL.  labialis* 

from  labium. 
Laborstolre,    sm.     a    laboratory;    a    Fr. 

deriv.  in  -o£r«,  tee  5  333. 
Laborious,  adj.  laborious ;  from  L.  labo- 

Laboarer,  va.  to  labour,  work,  till  the 
ground,  plough  (for  the  restriction  of 
meaning  see  §  12);  from  L.  laborare. — 
Der.  labour  (verbal  subst.),  labourite, 
labourahlc,  laboureor. 

Labyrinthe,  sm.  a  labyrinth  ;  from  L.  la- 
byrinth ui. 

LAC,  sm.  a  lake  ;  from  L.  laous. 

LACER,  va.  to  bee.  See  tacs,  -Der.  loot, 
ealacer,  AUacir,  oatnlattr. 

Laceration,  t/.  laceration ;  from  L.  lace- 


For  qu-c  lee  car;  for  continuance  of  ■ 
see  §   149. — From  the  old  objective  ease 

Lactation,!/  lactation;  from  L.  lactatio- 

Laobe.  adj.  lacteal ;  from  L.  lacteus. 
Lacune,  1/ a  chasm,  lacuna;  from  L.  la- 

na.    Its  doublet  is  lagmu.  q.  v. 

AStre,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  a  lake. 


0  lacerate;  from  L.  lacerare. 

LACET,  an.  a  lace.     See  laei. 

LACHE,  adj.  cowardly.  0.  Fr.  lauhl,  Prov. 
lasc.  It.  lasco,  from  L  lamma*,  which  it  a 
transposition  of  laoaim,  i.  e.  laiua.  The 
doable  consonant  x— a  is  thus  transposed 
in  a  few  words;  thus,  lathtr,  0.  Fr.  ias- 
cktr,  lasqutr  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
from  lasa&re  for  laosare  (lainrsl ;  micht, 
0.  Fr.  mad*,  from  mysca  for  myesa 
(myxa);  tdche,  O.  Fr.  latdu,  from  tasca 
for  tacsa  (taxa*).  Lasous  becomes 
lathe  by  aa-d,  see  §  148;  and  by 
p=ch.  se«S  «6. 

LACHER,  va.  to  slacken,  loosen  ;  formerly 
lather,  from  L.  l&xare.  For  laosare 
(laxare)  =  lnacare  =  laschtr,  see  lathi; 
for  lots  of  s  see  |  1 48.  Lacker  is  a  doublet 
of  laattr,  q.  T. — Der.  re/ocier. 

LACHETE,  1/  cowardice;  formerly  laschile, 
It.fai-fAi/ft,fromL.laxitatBin.  Fotlaxi-- 
lacht-  see  lathi;  for  -tatem^-Ie  see  §  130, 

LACIS,  m.  network.     See  lata: 

Laconlque,  adj. 


•  a*. 


an). 


Gr.  > 


1.  brevity  of  speech  ;  fron 


Lacrymal.  adj.  (Med.)  lachrymal ;  from  L. 

lacrjmalis  *.— Der.  lacrymauiirc. 
LACS,  sm.  a  string,  bowstring,  lace  (of  boots). 

From  L.  Imjueun ;   one  of  the  rare  Fr. 

words    formed    from   the   L.    nominative. 


:    by    e 

(|  il)  applied  to  all  lepers.  S.  Lazarus  was 
invoked  in  the  middle  ages  against  leprosy, 
and  lazarus  in  late  Lai.  documents  signi- 
fies a  leper :  '  De  infiimis  qui  et  leprosi,  vol- 
go  autem  laaarii,  nominantur.'  Lazarus, 
regularly  contr.  (see  5  51)  (0  Ihe'tos,  be- 
comes laz-d-re,  by  mr—zdr,  see  anctlri. 
For  lasdre  =  ladrt  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81. 
and  i  148.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this 
derivation  that  S.  Lazare  it  called  S.  Ladre 
in  France  north  of  the  Loire.  Ladre  is  a 
doublet  of  Lcaart. — Der.  ioaVerie. 

fLagune,  5/  a  lagoon  ;  from  It.  laguna 
(5  ■«).     Its  doublet  is  latwu,  q.  V. 

LAI,  adj.  unlettered ;  from  L.  lalona.  For 
loss  of  □  see  I  119.     Its  doublet  is  laiqut, 

LAI,  sm.  a  plaint,  lay;  of  Celtic  origin, 
answering  to  Ir.  laai,  a  song,  poem  (§  19). 

LAICHE,  s/.  sedge ;  formerly  ioiic**,  It.  lisea ; 
of  Germ,  origin,  0.  H.G.  Cisca  (S  ao).  For 
i^ai  see  marralnt  and  £  74;  for  o=c.k 
see  i  126.     Lafchi  is  a  doublet  of  litht. 

LAID,  adj.  ugly.  It.  laidt ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.H.G.  tod,  odious  (6  20).— Der.  fm'deron, 
laideat,  calaidir. 

LAIE,  sf.  a  sow.    Origin  unknown. 

LAIE,  If.  a  path;  from  medieval  L.loda*.  a 
woodland  track;  'terrain,  alnetum,  palu- 
dem,  quae  jacent  inter  ledam  .  .  .  et 
sclusam  molendini,'  from  a  charter  of  *.d. 
1136.  Leda  is  of  Germ,  origin,  O.N. 
UiS,  a  way  (§  ao).  Leda  becomes  lain 
by  loss  of  d.  see  ,I3l|  and  by  •-«-«, 
see  §&  61,  63. 

LAINE,  */.  wool.  It.  lima,  from  L.  lana. 
For  -ana  —  -aim  tee  5   194. — Der.  Joiner, 

LA1NEUX,  adj.  woolly ;  from  L.  lanoana 
For  a-ai  see  §  54;  for  -OMM=-«"  »« 

I  2  39. 
Lai  que,  nd)'.  laic,  lay  ;  from  L.  laicus-    Its 

doublet  is  O.  Fr.  lai. 
LAIS,  «m.  (I)  a  standard-tree,  in   a   wood; 


LAISSE- — LARGE. 


(a)  a  deposit  at  a  rwer  mouth,  or  on  the  sea- 
shore.    So  Jai'fwr. 

LAISSE,  if.  a  ft  ring,  leuh ;  from  L.  lam  *, 
found  in  med.  document!.  Laxa  is  from 
Iruus,  loose,  i.  e.  a  siring  loosely  held. 
For  r*-ai  see  5  54;  for  x— a  see  %  150. 

LAISSF.R,  va.  to  leave;  from  L.  luam 
(found  in  Gregory  of  Tours).  For  a-=ai 
iec  5  5<:  to'  X-H  »™  i  IS°-  lu 
doublet  is  lather,  q.v. — Der.  lais  (verbal 
subit.).  re/aii,  AUaunr. 

LAIT,  sm.  milk;  from  L.  laotem.  For  ct 
-it  tee  $  139. — Der.  laitk,  lailaic,  loir- 
age,  laitcax,  /aider,  aUtutter. 

LAITANCE,  V".  (Ichth.)  milt.     See  foi/e. 

LAITE,  1/.  (Ichth.)  milt,  soft  roe ;  from  L. 
l&Otes.  Forot  =  i"t  tee  5  1 29.  lis  doublet 
ii  laciit. — Der.  laaMnce. 

I.A1TON,  ins.  latten,  brass.  0.  Fr.  lata*, 
firm  laUt.  a  lath. 

■    from   L.   Isctuca. 


by  regular  contr.  (see  f  51)  of  utmTriii 
into  lara'na,  whence  lam*  by  mn  — m, 
ice  allumer  and  §  168. — Der.  lamv.  ianselle, 
Well™*,  lamella. 

Tinmen  table,  adj.  lamentable ;  from  L. 
lamentabilit. 

Lamentation.  ■/.  lamentatiou ;    from  L. 

Lamenter, va.  to  lament;  from  L.  lamen- 

ItOmle,  sf.  a  lamia  1  from  L.  lamia. 
Laminer,  va.  to  flatten  (metab) ;    from  a 
L.  laminate*,  der.  from   lamina. —Dei. 


Lampadaire,  1 


1   lamp-stand  ;    I 


l»87- 


;  S  lao,  fi 


LAIZE,  sf.  a  width  (of  cloth,  etc.) ;  formerly 

laist,  as  if  from  a  L.  latia  *  deriv.  of  latua. 

For  a,  =  at  see  5  54 ;  for  tin. «  as  see  1 144  ; 

for.-a.ee  5149. 
fLamt,  on.  a  Llama;  of  Tibtrian  origin, 

signifying  a  priest  of  Buddha  (§  31). 
fliama,™.  (ZooL)rhe llama;  oFPeruvian 

origin,  »  is  also  the  animal  (S  33). 
LAMANEUR,   w    a   harbour   pilot;    from 

O.  Fr.  laman,  a  coast  pilot.     Laman  is  of 

Germ,  origin,  Flem.  to/man  ($  17). 
LAMBEAU,  sm.  a  shred,  scrap,  rag ;  formerly 

lambtl,  a  form  which  remains  in  heraldry. 
a  see  |  a8a.     Origin  unknown. 


Its  don 


aaldic 


I>ambtn..  sM. 

from  Lambin  who  wearied  the  world  with 

hit  diffuse  commentaries  on  Latin  authors 

(see  S  33). — Der.  {amfoner. 
LAMBOURDE,  sf.  a  joist.     Origin  unknown. 
LAMBREQUINS,  «n.  pi.  the  covering  of  or 

trappings  of  a  helmet;   from  the  Walloon 

lamitia  (§  37).     Origin  unknown. 
LAMBRIS,  jib.  panelling  ;  from  0.  Fr.  lambrt. 

Origin  uncertain,  perhaps  (Diez)  from  L. 

Umliafj ;  for  lamina  —  latn'iia  see  §  £  T  ; 

for  mn  —  mr  see  cojfrt ;  whence  tnbr.  see 

ahsoudrt. — Der.  Iam6n'iser,  lamimsige. 
LAMBRUCHE,  sf.  the  wild  Tine;  in  16th 

cent,  lambrutcht,  from  L.  labmsoa.     For 

loss  of  1  see  5   148;  for  addition  of  m  cp. 

turbo,  Womb*. 
LAME,  if  a  plate  (of  metal),  wire  (of  gold, 

etc.),  blade,  ware  (of  sea);  from  L.  lamina, 


LAMPAS,  (I)  jib.  lampa.  (a  fabric  in  Chinese 
silk) ;  (1)  int.  a  lamps*  (veterinary). 
Origin  unknown. 

LAMPK,  if.  a  lamp  ;  tram  L.  lampaa. — Der. 
lamp  ion,  lampittc. 

LAMPER,  tm.  to  guzile,  gulp  down.  See 
toper. — Der.  /flBtpee  (partic.  lubtL). 

LAMPION,  on.  a  lamp.     See  lamp*. 

LAMPISTE,  sm.  a  lamproaker,  lamplighter. 
See  lamp*,  and  5  117. 

LAMPROIE,  sf.  a  lamprey.  Prov.  lamprada. 
It.  lamprida.  from  L.  lampetra.  Lam 
petra  regularly  changes  tr  into  dr  (sec 
aidir),  whence  lampedra',  found  in  7th- 
cent.documentt,  hence  lampreds*  by  traK- 
poiition  of  the  r,  see  apttti.  Lampreda 
becomes  lamproit  by  losing  d.  see  {III; 
andbyo-oi,seeS  63. 

LANCE,  sf.  a  lance.  It.  lancia,  from  L 
lancea,  by  regular  transformation  of  on 
into  ia,  see  abreger;  whence  laiut,  by 
cia  —  «,  see  $  144. — Der.  Ameer  (properly 
to  throw  the  lance,  then  to  cast  a  glance), 
(Wette,  lander. 

LANCER,  to.  to  dart,  throw,  shoot  See  fence. 

Iiancinant,  adj.  (Med.)shooting{ofpahi); 

t  Landau,  sm.  a  landau  ;  a  word  of  hist. 

origin,  from  the  town  Landau  (§  33). 
LANDE,  if.  waste  land;   of   Germ,   origin, 

Germ,  land  (§  17). 
Landgrave,  sm.  a  landgrave  ;  from  Germ.   | 

landinagraf(§  27). 
LANDIER,  ins.  1  kitchen  fire-dog.     Origu 

unknown.    (Lilt re"  connects  it  with  Willow 

andi  and  the  O.  Engl,  andiron.) 
LANGAGE,  tm.  language.     See  langm*. 
LANGE,  sm.  swaddling  band;  from  L.lanea' 

Laoea  becomes  regularly  laniS  (see  nin. 

Gram.   p.  66,   and   55   343-344),  "whence 

lanja,  whence  iongi;  for  ia  —  gt  see  5  m- 
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LANGOUREUX,  adj.  languishing,  consump- 
tive.    Se<:  languiur. 

LANGOUSTE,  ./.  1  lobster ;  in  O.  Fi.  both 
1  locust  and  a  lobster.  la  1  ijth-ceat. 
Psalter  we  read  that  God  gave  over  the 
crops  of  Egypt  to  the  langaustes.  Lan- 
gouste.  Port.  lagaua,  is  from  L.  locuata. 
Locusta  becomes  langousu  by  addition  of 
q,  see  concomhre.     For  tl*=ou  see  §  97 

LANGUE,  sf.    a   tongue;    formerly   hngvt, 
from    L.    lingua.       For   insert— an    s 
i    71,    and    Hist.    Oram.   p.    48. — D< 
(nng'age,  languette. 

LANGUEUR,  sm.  languor ;  from  L.  langu 
rem.    For  o  =  eu  see  §  79- — Da.  longou 

LANGUIR,  m.  to  languish;  from  L.  Lu 
guere.     For  e  =  i  see  5  59. 

LANIER,  sm.  a  kind  of  falcon  (falco  lar 
arias)  ;  from  L.  lam&rius.  For  -iarius 
=-.>r  see  J  198. 

LANIERE,  if.  a  thong;  in  O.  Fr.  a  wool! 
strap.     We  find  the  phrase  tisser  e  1  las 
braitus  it  lasnieres   in   13th  cent,    in  t 
Partonopeus.     Laniire  is  from  L.  lanaris, 
from  laaa.     For  -aria  =  -ijre  see  §  198. 
The  O.  Fr.  s  in  lasmire  is  a  difficulty  not 
acconnted  for,  aud   it  has  been  suggested 
with   some  probability  that  laniert  comes 
from  laciniarnm  *,  a  der.  of  L.  laciuia, 
whence  lac'ni&tum*  (see  §   ja),  whence 
lasmire  by  subsliluting  r  for  soft  e  (§  129) 
and  by  -iarius-- «er»  (§  jog). 

Lanifere,  adj.  laniferoos;  fromL.  lanifei. 

tLauaquenet,  sm.  a  lansquenet,  mer- 
cenary  soldier ;    from    Germ,   landsknecht 

«  *7>- 
LANTERNE,  «/.  a  lantern ;  from  L.  lateral. 

For  insertion  of  n    see  roncomire. — Der. 

batten**. 
LAPER,  *a.  to  lap  [  of  Germ,  origin.  Germ. 

lapptn  ({  17).     Another  form  of  laptr  is 

lamper.  For  addition  of  m  see  lambruche. 
LAPEREAU,  sm.  a  young  rabbit.  See  lapin. 
L&pidaire,  sm.  a  lapidary;  from  L.  lapi- 

darins. 
Lapidation,  f.  stoning  (to  death);  from 

L.  lapidationem. 
Lapider,  va.  to  stone  ;  from  L.  lapidare. 
LAPIN,  LAPEREAU,  sm.  a  rabbit ;  from  > 

common  root  lap  found  in  Engl.  lap-nieA. 
Laps,  sm.  a  lapse;  from  L.  lapsus. 
tLaquais,  sm.  a  lackey,  servant;   from 

Sp.  lacayo  (§  16). 
tLaqua,  sf.  gum-lac,  lake  (colonr)  ;  from 

It.  lacca  (§  35). — Der.  laqueux. 


LARCIN,  sm.  larceny,  theft.     O.  Fr.  lartdn, 

originally  larncin,  Sp.  ladrocinio,  from  L. 

ifttrocdnium.    For  tr-rr  =  r  see  §  168; 

for  loss  of  o  see  5  si. 
LARD,  sm.  bacon;  from  L.  lardum.— Dei. 

larder,  lardone,  lardoa,  entre/order. 
fLarea,  sm.  Lares,  household  gods;   the 

LARGE,  adj.  plentiful,  broad,  large ;  from  L. 

largns.     Its  doublet  is  largue. — Der.   &■ 

largii,  largtm. 
LARGESSE,  sf.  largesse,  bounty;    from   L. 

largitia*.     For  -itia--«ss  see  $  245. 
LARGEUR,  sf  breadth.     See  largt. 
tLarguo.  adj.  large,  flowing;    from  It. 

largo  (5  25).— Det.largutt. 
LARME,  sf.  a  tear.    Sp.  lagrima,  from  L. 

lacryma,  by  regular  contr.  (see  %  51)  of 

lacryma   into   laor'ma,    whence   larmt. 

For  or  — r  see  binir. — Der.  formier,  larm- 

oyer. 
LARMOVER,  vn.  to  shed  tears.     See  larmt. 

— Der.  iarmoMment. 
LARRON,  sm.  a  thief ;  from  L.  lutronsm. 

For  tr-rr  see  arriere  and  $  168.— Der. 

/arronnesse,  Jmronneau. 
Larve,  sf  a  mask,  (Enlom.)  larva  ;  from  L. 

Larynx,  sm.  the  throat,  larynx ;  from  Gr. 

Adpi»y£. — Der.foryBgi,  ioryngien,  /aryngite. 
LAS,  adj.  weary ;  from  L.  lasaua,  which  is 

an  assimilated  form  of  laxus. 
Lascif,  adj.  wanton;  from  L.  laseivus. 
Lascivet*,  sf.  wantonness;  from  L.  laici- 

vitatem.     For  -tatem -  -it  see  §  130. 
LASSER,  va.  to  fatigue,  tire ;  from  L.  lasaare. 

—Der.  iHasstr. 
Latitude,*/,  weariness;  fromL.  lassitodo. 
t  Last,  sm.  a  last  (a  weight)  ;  from  Germ. 

last  (5  27). 
Latent,  adj.  latent ;  from  L.  latentem. 
Lateral,  adj.  lateral;  from  L.  lateralis. 
Latielave,  sm.  a   laticlave   (a    part    of   a 

Roman  consul's  dress)  ;  from  L.  laticlavus, 
Latin,  adj.  Latin  ;  from  L.  latinus. 
Latiniser,  Tin.  10  latinise;  from  L.  latint- 

zare. — Dei.  /o/inisme,  {(Minute. 
Latiniam.8,  sm.  Latinism.     See  latiniser. 
Latiniato,  sm.  a  Latinist.     See  latinisir. 
Latinitej.s/.  Latimty;  fromL.  latinitatem. 
Latitude,  sf.  Latitude;  from  L.  latitudi- 

Latrines,  sf.pl.  a  privy;  from  L.  latiina 
LATTE,  sf.  a  lath  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Germ. 

lain,  latte  (f,  17) Der.  latter,  lattis. 

I- Laudanum,  im.  laudanum ;  from  L.  L 
ladanum*.  cp.  Pers.  ladan.        iv 


LAUDATIP — I.SaiTIME. 


L«ldatH  adj.  laudatory;  from  L.  landa- 

+  Laude8,  sf.  pi.  lauds ;  the  L.  laudSB. 

Laareat,  adj.  laureate ;  from  L. 

LAURIER,  tm,    (Bot.)  a   laurel,   bay- 
from    a    L.  form  lattrarlna*,   dec.    from 
lauraa.    For  -arias  =  w  «ee  '. 

tLavabo.im. awash-Hind;  the  L.ls.vsbo, 
□rig.  a  tarn  used  in  public  worship,  from  tb( 
first  word  of  a  prayer  taken  from  Pi.  xxvi.6, 

LAVAGE,  sm.  the  act  of  washing  (in  binding), 
the  cleansing  of  books,  etc.  See  lover  ;  tor 
the  termination  -age  see  £  348. 

t  Iiavande,  sf.  (Bot.)  la»ender;  from  It. 
lavnnda  (§  15), 

+  Lave,  s/.  lava;  from  It.  low  (§  15). 

LAYER,  10.  to  wash  ;  from  L.  lavarn.— 
Der.  laveui,  lavis,  lavoiT,  iovure,  lauisse, 
lavement,  Jowandiere. 

Lftxatif,  adj.  laxative;  from  L.  laxativus. 

LAYER,  va.  to  lay  out  paths  ill  a  wood.  See 
laU. — Der.  laytat. 

LAYETTE,  sf.  baby  linen,  properly  a  box 
(Hill  Died  for  a  drawer  in  the  phrase  layette 
tTarchivts),  then  the  linen  etc.  in  the  box. 
So  similarly  we  hare  corMUe  dt  marriage 
meaning  the  trousseau  in  the  basket.  Lay- 
ette ii  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  lay*,  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.  H.  G.  lada  (f  10).  For  loss  of  d  see 
$  ill. — Der.  laytAa. 

+  Laaaret,  im.  a  lazaretto,  laiar-house ; 
from  It.  lazaretto  (J  aS>- 

+  LazHi,  im,  //.  pantomime,  buffoonery  ; 
the  It.  land  {%  25). 

LE,  fen,  proa.  m.  the ;  formerly  la,  Sp.  la, 
from  L.  ilium.  For  the  use  of  the  pron. 
Hie  at  an  article  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  160. 
Il-luin  becomea  le  just  at  it-la  becomes 
la,  il-loi  Its,  il-luic  (-illi-huic)  hi,  il- 
lorum  leur,  by  the  loss  of  the  first  syllable 
(which  it  short  iu  the  Lat.  comedian)}. 
Hie,  ilia,  Ilium  are  almost  enclitic,  as 
we  lee  by  the  compounds  ellmn,  ellam 
in  Terence,  contraction*  for  en-illum. 
eu-illam.  by  dropping  11,  en(il)lum, 
en(ll)lam  ;  whence  an'lurn,  euT.am. 
whence  ellum,  allani,  by  nl  =  ll.  Thut 
ille,  not  being  accented,  lost  its  Grit 
syllable  in  Fr. 

I.  E-lum,  thus  reduced  to  lum,  be- 
comes la  by  losing  m  (see  ja)  and  by 
T±  =  o  (iee  |  93).  O.  Fr.  la  becomes  le 
just  at  jo  and  fo  become  je  and  re. 

1.  Il-loi,  reduced  to  los,  become)  ttt  by 
the  lame  softening  of  o  into  *, 


illai,  to  be  men  in  an  inscription  in  Impe- 
rial timet  (Mar.  1088,  6):  '  oltimum  illui 
Ipiritum.'  Illui  losing  its  initial  syllable 
becomes  Int. 

4,  Il-lorum,  reduced  to  lornm,  becomes 
Itur  by  o  —  re,  see  §  79. 
Le  is  1  doublet  of  il,  <j .  r. 

LE,  m.  breadth  (of  a  textile  fabric);  from 
L.  latm.    For  -atu»  =  ■■/  see  %  101. 

LECHE,  sf.  a  thin  tlice.  Origin  unknown. 
Its  doublet  is  laiche,  q.  v. — Dei.  Uehe&ite. 

LECHER,  va.  to  lick.  Prov.  lethar.  It. 
leteare;  of  Germ,  origin.  Germ,  leciat 
(S  J7).     For  ct  or  «-eA  see  acketer. 

LECON,  sf.  a  lesson  ;  from  L.  laetionem. 
For  -otionem  --- -fon  see  $  133. 

Lecteur,  im.  a  reader;  from  L.  lectorem. 

Locttire,  sf.  a    lecture,    reading ;   from  L. 


Legalite,  sf.  legality  ;  as  if  from  a  L.  It- 
galitatem*.    Its  doublet  is  loyauU.  q.  v. 

Legat,  sib.  a  legate ;  from  L.  legatus.  Its 
doublet  is  ligui. 

Legataire,  adj.  legatory ;  from  L,  legata- 


Lggation,  sf.  a 


;  fromL.  legat 


+  Legl»,  adj.  light  (of  ships);  of  Dutch 
origin,  with  many  other  seafaring  terms, 
Dutch  Ueg  (5  37). 

Legendairo,  adj.  legendary.     See  ligende. 

Legondo,  sf.  a  legend ;  pi  n.  of  the  tut. 
pass.  part,  legends  from  legate. — Der. 

LEGER,  adj.  light ;  from  L.  levinriu*  *,  der. 
from  levis.  For  leviariue  =loTJarim. 
by  consonification  of  i,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p. 
65  ;  the  T  ts  dropped  and  g  takes  the  place 
of  the  ]  (see  abregtr)  j  for -arina-=-i«r  see 
i  19S;  hence  O.  Fr.  Ugier,  which  fails  to 
Idger  by  reduction  of  -ier  to  -*r  (see  § 198). 
—Der.  UgireXi. 

Legion,  if.  a  legion;  from  L.  legionem.      ' 

L6gioniiaire,  em.  a  legionary ;  from  L. 
legionarios, 

Legislateur,  sm.  a  legislator;  from  L.  le- 
gislatorem. — Del.  legislature. 

LegiHlatif,  adj.  legislative :  from  L.  legit- 

Legislation,  sf  legislation  ;  from  L.  legis- 

lationem, 
Legiflte,  sm.  a  legist;    from  L.  legists*, 

der.  from  legem. 
Legitime,  adj.  legitimate ;  from  L.  legiti- 


LEGS- 
vtt,  Ugith 


mil.- Der.  mgilimi,  legil 
aire,  Ugiiinntion,  UgiiimU. 
LEGS,  sm.  a  legacy ;  this  word  il  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  the  nominative  form 
is  retained  :  the  objective  form  would  have 
been  l»g.    The  word  ii  the  verbal  subst.  oF 

LesjUet*,  va.  to  bequeath ;  from  L.  legare : 
-are>  =  -MT  is  unusual. — Der.  legs  (verbal 
subst.). 

Legume,  sm.  a  vegetable ;  from  L,  legu- 
me n. — Der.  Ugumincax. 

Lemma,  sm.  (Math.)  i  lemma  ;  from  L. 

Iiemurea,  sf.  pi.  lemnres,  spectres ;  from  L. 

LENDEMAIN,  sm.  the  following  day;  for- 
merly FtHdtmabi,  compd.  of  M  (q.  v.)  and 
datum  (q.  v.).  For  the  agglutination  of 
the  article  and  the  subst.  from  Vtndtmain  to 
Undtmain,  tee  Utrri. 

Lenitif,  adj.  (Med.)  lenitive;  from  L.  le- 
niiims",  der.  from  leuitus. 

LENT,  adj.  (low;  from  L.  lentua.- Der. 
nltnlii,  afwtfir. 

LENT£,  sf.  a  nit ;  from  L.  lendem.    For  d 

Lenteur,  sf. slowness ;  from  L.  lentorem. 

Lentdculaire,  adj.  lenticular;  from  L.  len- 
ticular U.— Der.  UntiadL 

LENTILLE,  sf.  a  lentil,  freckle ;  from  L. 
lsntioula.    For -ioula^-iHssee  5  257. 

LentiBque,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  lentiscus,  mastic- 

Letmiii,  adj.  leonine  ;  from  L.  leoninns. 
Leopard,  sm.  a  leopard;  from  L.leopardns. 
Lepre,  sf.  leprosy;  from  L.  lepra. 
Lepreni,  adj.  leprous;  from  L.  leproint. 
For   -o*ra«— MM    see    $     339.— Der.   U- 

LEQLTEL,  n I.  prnn.  which ;  from  It  and  tpu  1,  q.v. 

LEROT,  am.  the  garden  dormouse.    See  loir. 

LE5,  ptn.  pron.  pi.  the.     See  It. 

LtetV,  adj.  lit.  wounded,  hart,  then  treason- 
able ;  from  L.  laesus.  The  word,  which  it 
used  only  in  combination  with  a  subst.  as 
list-majesli.  list-sariili,  etc,  is  a  latiniim 
introduced  by  the  lawyers,  from  the  L. 
laesa  maiestas. — Der.  lisa. 

Iieeer,  va.  to  injure.     See  lit: 

fLeaine,  sf.  meanness;  from  It.  kstiu 
<S  *5)-  Of  hi*'-  origin;  from  the  'fama- 
iissima campagrda  della  lesina,'  'the  ever- 
famoui  company  of  the  awl '  (of  Viccnxa, 
a-».  1589),  so  called  becaase  its  members 
saved  their  cobbler 's- bills  by  mending  their 
own    shoes :    whence  the   fW   came   to 


•LEVRIER. 

ignify  any  kind  of  m 


IiSfttner,  sm.  to  be  mean,  stingy.    See  lisau. 

— Der.  ietsinrie. 
IsteioD,  sf.  (Med.)  lesion,  injury ;  from  L. 

LESS1VE,  sf.  a  lye,  wash;  from  L.  lixivn 
(se.  cinis,  in  Pliny).  For  1-r  see  §  71 ; 
for  x=ss  see  §  150. — Der.  Itsiivtt, 

+  Let>t,  sm.  ballait;  from  Germ,  last  (§  37). 
— Der.  lesKi. 

LESTE,  adj.  brisk,  light.  It.  Usta,  Sp.  Oslo ; 
of  Germ,  origin.  Germ.  listig  (J  37). 

Lester,  va.  to  ballast.  See  W— Der.  lest- 
eur,  Usage. 

LGthargie,  s/.  a  lethargy;  from  L.  iethar- 
gta. — Der.  ttl&argiqac 

LETTBE,  sf.  a  letter;  from  L.  littara,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  of  littera  into 
litt'ra,  whence  leitre.     For  1— t  see  $  71. 

LETTRE,  adj.  lettered,  literary;  from  L. 
UtteratoB.  For  regular  contr.  of  littSr- 
atcus  into  litt'ntttu  see  §  5a,  hence 
Utlri.     For  -atus  =  -<!  see  $  101 ;  for  i- 


I7»,  - 

Leude,  sm.  a  li 


d,  great  vassal ;  from  Me- 

1  king's  comrade ;  of  Germ, 
t  survives  in  mod.  Germ. 


mgto(|JO); 

LEUR,  adj.  their.    See  U. 

I.EU  RRE,  mi.  a  lure,  decoy  ;  of  Germ,  origin, 

M.  G.  luadtr   (5    ao),  which,  contrd.  into 

iaimfr,  becomes  leurre.      For   dr  —  rr   see 

i   168  ;  for  wo  — 0  see  5  93;  for  0  —  Iw  see 

5  76.— Der.  Intrret,  de/sire  (|  13). 
LEVAIN,  sm.  leaven,  yeast ;  from  L.  leva- 
Mi.     For  -amen  ^-ain  see  $  216. 
LEVANT,  im.  the  East,  Levant    See.itt.tr.— 

1.  ItBantin,  Irvaitline. 
LEVER,  va.  to  raise ;  from  L.  leTStre.— Der. 

Unit  (panic  subst,),  InHrc,  fester,  isvant, 

iltvtr,  piiltver. 
LEVIS,  adj.  lot  drawing  up  (in  pontltvis). 

Prov.  Uaadis,  Port.  Inadico,  as  if  from  a  L. 

levaticiiiia  *,  lit.  that  which  one  lifts,  der. 

from    levare  ;    for  -atioiua^-ai&'s,  -air, 

-«s, .«'»,  tee  J  si+. 
Iifivite,  sm.  a  Levite;  from  L.  levites*. 
LEVRAUT,  sm.  a  leveret.     A  dim.  of  lieert. 

q.  v. — Der.  Uvratuter. 
LEVRE,  sf.  a  lip  ;  from  L.  labrum.    For  a 

-»  see  554;  tor  b-sseej  113. 
LEVRETTE,  sf.  a  harrier,  greyhound.     See 

LEVRIER,  sm.  a  greyhound  ;  from  L.  lepo> 
rariua*  (sc.  canis)  :  for  toss  of  atonic  8 
(lnp'rarlus)  see  5  51;  for  P---P  see  5  nj  : 
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for  -nliu  =  -■'«-  Me  5  I9B.     The  Itvritr, 
then,  it  a  dog  used  in  coursing  ;  as  we  see  in 
■  1  ath-cent.  Act :  '  Si  quii  per  canes  lap ora- 
rioa  feram  fugaverit,  etc'     The  use  of  the 
word  in  sin.  (canis  hiving  been  dropped, 
see   $    180)   is  first    seen   in    Matthew   of 
Westminster  (middle  of  14th  century),  'Nu- 
trient ....  leporarium  quendam.' 
LEV0RE,  ./.yeast.     See  ttvtr, 
Iiexlque,  sm.  a  leiicon;    from  Gr.  ktfutar. 
—Der.   /MHCOgraphe,    /Kieographie,    It 
rographique. 
LEZ,  adv.  near  ;    from  L.  latns.     In  Low 
Lar.liituj  wasused  for  juxta.near.  'Plei 
tinm    latus    Turonem,'   i.e.    PlnsisAk: 
Tours,   i.  t.  Plessis-nesr-Touis :  10  Passy- 
lez-Part's,  Champigny-lhx-Langrts.     The 
O.  Fr.  lez  was  a  sm.    Thus  U  — 
ton  Iriru,  tl  sonfils  &  son  liz, 
tide,  so  also  in  Villehardonin  93  we  read 
ttant  ambedui  lez  a  lex   en  dui  chaitrts 
Latua  becomes  lez  bj-  -atus  =  -«s,  sitting 
side  by  side;  then  ts~tz,  see  $  140.:  the 
usual  and   more  modem  form  would  hare 
been  U ;  the  word  however  follows  tht 
form,  fate,  laz. 
LEZARD,  sm.  a  lizard  ;  fron 

For  »««  see  §  54;  foi  o- 1  see  omitti; 
for  e  =  a  see  §  65,  note  1 ;  for  t  —  d 
%  117. — Der.  Uzardt  (properly  a  crack  i 
wall  into  which  a  lizard  can  creep),  lizard- 

LIAISON,  sf.  a  junction,  connection;  from  L. 

ligation  em,  by  loss  of  medial  g  ($   131) 

and  by  -ationem  -  •wan,  see  §  133. 
tLiane,  sf.  (Hot.)  a  nana;  from  Fr.  Iter 

Its  doublet  is  lien,  q.  t. 
LIARD,  Ml.  a  very  small  coin  worth  £  of  ; 

penny.     Origin  unknown. 
L1ASSE.  sf.  a  bundle  (of  papers).     See  tier. 
Libation,    sf.   a    libation;    from   L.  liba 

Libelle,  sm.  a  libel ;  from  L.  libellus.- 

Der.  libeller,  libeUiste. 
Liberal,  adj.  liLeral ;  from  L.  Ilberalit. 
Liberalitt,  sf.  liberality;  from  L.  liber 

alitatem.     For  -t litem  =-ti  see  §  330. 
Libfirftteur,  sm.  liberator;  from  L.  libera 

Liberation,  ■/.  liberation;  from  L.  Liber 
ationem.     It»  doablet  is  livraison,  q.  v. 

Liberer,  va.  to  liberate  ;  from  L.  liberare 
lis  doublet  is  livrer,  q.  v. 

Libert*,  sf.  liberty;  from  L.  libertatem. 

Libertin,  adj.  libertine,  licentious ;  sm.  1 
libertine,  lit.  a  frecdman,  hence  one  wht 
has  freed  himself  from  the  duties  of  religion, 


T9> 


stful;    from    L.   libi- 
Libraira,  sm.  a  bookseller ;  from  L.  libra- 

Librairie,  sf.  a  library;  from  L.  libraria, 
der.  from  liber. 

Libre,  adj.  free  ;  from  L.  liber. 

LICE,  sf.  a  tillyard.  lists.     Origin  unknown. 

LICE,  sf.  the  weft,  woof;  from  L.  lioium. 

LICE,  sf.  a  hound  bitch  ;  formerly  tits*,  from 
L.  lyoisco.  For  loss  of  medial  e  see  £  199, 
hence   ly-isoe,  whence  l'rav.  lUssa,  Fr. 

Licence,  if.  licence;  from  L.  licentia. — 

Det.  licmcier,  UcouAk. 
Lieenniein,  adj.  licentious ;  from  L.  licen- 

Lielien,  sm.  a  lichen  ;  from  Gr.  A«x4*- 
Licitation,  9/.  sale  by  auction  (of  property 
belonging  to  co-proprietors)  ;  from  L.  lici- 


fliloorne,  sf.  an  unicorn.  It.  licorna 
(5  >5),  a  word  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  L.  unicornis.     See  alio  S  17a. 

LICOU,  sm.  a  halter;  formerly  Heal,  for 
lieeol ;  see  Iter  and  eon. 

Licteur,  ins.  a  lictor ;  from  L.  Hctorem. 

LIE,  if.  lye    (of  wine),  dregs.     Origin  mi- 

LIE,  adj.  gay,  merry,  in  the  phrase  fain  ciire 
lit,  i.e.  give  glad  welcome,  lit. =visagt 
jaytun  (see  Caere).  Lit  is  from  L.  laeta. 
For  ae  =  e  see  §  104;  for  e«i  see  $  60; 


fork 


li.il  t 


LIEGE,   sm.   cork;    fron 

from  levia.     For  consoni 6 cation  of  vi  into 
vj,  and  for  vj  —  g,  see  abrigtr;  for  o=« 


e  S  tjli 


X  Uai 


;  for 


nen--aiJi  see  5  116  ;  for 

anciert :  cp.  Men  which  is  for  ckiain.   Lit* 

is  a  doublet  ol-linne. 
LIER,  va.  to  bind;    from  L.  ligare.    For 

loss  of  medial  g  see  £  131 ;  for  -sue— •* 

see  §   163.     Its  doublet  is  ligtur,  q.v. — 

Der.  liar. 
LIERRE,  sm.  ivy.    O,  Fr.  itrri,  Utrrt,  in  the 

loth  cent,  tdrt,  from  L.  liodorn.  Heiiira, 

following  the  law  of  the  i-it.  ■ 
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§51),ucontrd.into!i«d'r*,whei]cc*irrrf.    LIGn£E,  «/.  lineage.     See  ligne. 

For  B  =  w  tee  $  56;  fbrdr— rriee  1 168.    IJGNEUL,  im.  ihoemaker'i  thread;  from  L. 

Hitrre  next   become!   iirn    by   dropping  1      llneolum  *,  der.  from  Linea.     Foe  lias* 

initial  h,   see  atelier.     In  the  middle  ages  J       ~ligtu  tee  ligne  ;    for  -e61um-=  *&/  ice 

people  properly  said  film,  and  il  wai  not        5  153. 

till  toward!  the  15th  cent,  that  the  article   LtgneUT,  adj.  woody,  ligneous ;    from  L.  . 

became  abiolutely  joined  to  the  robst.,  10  '      lignosus.     For  -ant- -tux  see  4  139. 

u  to   form  lierre.     Th  is   noun  was    then    Ligue,  </.  a  league.     See  liguer. 

preceded  by  another  article,  ie  lierre.    This    Liguer,  tm.  to  league,  band  together ;  from 

point   long    remained    unsettled:    Ronsard  '      L.  ligaro. — Der.  ligut  (xerbal  sabtt.),  ligu- 

write*  rhiern,  not  le  lierre ;  and  Dubellay  •      ear. 

says  sometimes,  Le  chef  enviranni  dt  ver-    Ligueur,  sen.  a  leaguer.     See  liguer. 

doyani  lierre.  Mmetimet  Let  vitu*  murs,  >  fliiltlS,  tm,  (Hot.)  a  lilic;  from  Sp.  lilac 

iidesa  dt  rata,  el  d'hiern.     This  corrup- '       (i  a6),  which  from  Pen.  lilaj. 

boo  is  found  in  other  word! ;  thus  we  End  le   Liliao*.  adj.  (Bot.)  liliaceoui ;  from  L.  I  i  I  i- 

lendemain,  le  loriol,  la  luelte,  lore,  whereas        aceus*,  found  in  Palladioi. 

O.  Fr.  men  laid  more  correctly  ftnde-  ■  LIMACE,  sf.  also  in  form  LIMAS,  sm.  a  slug, 


main,  toriol,  Puttie,  Fore ;  see  those  words. 
LIESSE,  if.  jollity;  formerly  lease,  originally 
lediee.  It.  letia'a,  from  L.  lnetitin.  For 
■e— e  >ee  §  104.  Lotitia  loses  iti  medial 
t  (tee  f  117)  and  changes  -itia 

(««  S  «45>.     ' 


thence    a    (crew    (mechanical);     from    L. 

limiNm. — Der.  lima  foa. 

LIMACON,  fm.  a  mail.     See  limace. 

L1MAILLE,  1/  Glingi.    See  timer. 

to  -test    I.IMANDE,  if.  a  mudfish,  dab.     See  lime. 

i  liesse.  Iliimbe,  sm.  a  borderi  from  L.  limbos. 

Ijmbea.  sm.  pi.  (Theol.)  Umbo;   from  L. 


e  §  59- 

LIEU,  tm.   a  place;    formerly   fair,   from  L.  , 

locus.      For  Inss  of  o  see  $  129;  for  ci  =  eu    Lime,  sf.  a  file;  from  L.  li 

see  §  76,  whence  O.  Fr.  leu,  whence  lieu ; 

cp.  Dieu  for  Den. 
LIEUE,  sf.  a  league;    from  L.  leuCa.     Of 

Ceftic  origin  (§  19),  cp.  Bret,  let,  a  league. 

For  lot!  of  medial  o  lee  \  tag ;  for  eu  — 


*  lieu. 


See  lieu 


IiJTper,  *a.  to  file  ;  from  L.  limare. — Der, 
/imaille,  femora. 

LIM1ER,  tm.  a  bloodhound,  limehonnd  ;  for- 
merly UemUr,  from  O.  Fr.  Hem,  a  leash, 
from  L.  ligameu,  to  meaning  properly 
a  dog  held  in  leash.  Pro*.  Homier  il  alio 
der.  from  lions.  Iilgruntm  become*  O.  Fr. 
Hem  by  dropping  medial  g,  see  5  1 3 1 ,  and 
by  a-«iee  §  54. 

limitation,  sf.  limitation;  from  L.  limi- 


Limite, 


1   limit,   boundary  j    from   L. 


LIEUTENANT,  tm.  x  '. 
and  tenant. — Der.  litulesance. 

LIEVRE,  tm.  a  hare ;  originally  levri,  from 
L.  leporem.  For  regular  contr.  of  16p5- 
rom  into  lep'rem  see  §  51,  whence  lebre, 
by  changing  p  into  ft  (sm  f  ml,  then 
litre,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  by  ft  —  v 
(see  §  ill),  fhenffeweby  e  =  ie  (see  §  56). 
— Der.  levrmt,  levrcue,  levriei. 

Ligament,  tm.  a  ligament;  from  L.  liga- 
mentous— Der.  liganunttax. 

Ligature,  sf.  a  ligature ;  from  L.  ligatnra. 
Its  doublet  ia  Hurt. 

LIGE,  adj.  liege;  a  word  of  Germ,  origin, 
from  O.H.G.  ledtc.  Germ,  ledig,  free  (|  10). 

LIGNAGE,  sm.  lineage.  Prov.  lignatgt,  from 
L.  lineatlcam*,  der.  from  linea.  For 
linea. ---^ig-iw  see  lignt;  for  -atioum  -  -age 
see  J  148.— Der.  lignaget. 

LIQNE,  sf.  a  line ;  from  L .  Linea.  To  arrive 
at  lignt  from  linea.  while  linens  hat  pro- 
duced tinge,  pieiomei  the  paisage  from  linea  LI  MON  EUX,  adj.  slimy,  ooiy.  See  Unmet  ) 
to  linia  (an  £  56);  then  for  -nla—  ngt  Limpide,  <rn^.  limpid ;  from  L.  limpldui, 
see  $  144;  lee  also  Hilt.  Gtam.  pp.  65,66,  Limpidite.  sf  limpidity;  from  L.  limp 
— Der.  lign&t,  aligner,  tnligntx.  j      ditatem  ".     For  -tatom  — rf  sen  £  130. 


Limiter,  va.  to  limit ;  from  L.  limit  arc, — 

Der.  iUimiti,  Hmiratif.  HmiH. 
Tiimitropha,  adj.  bordering,  neighbouring ; 

from  L.  limitrophui. 
L1M0N,  sm.  slime,  clay ;  from  a  root  lira* 

(or  probably  slim*),  which  is  found  in  L, 

limua.— Der.  Umontvx. 
tLimon,  sm.  a  lemon;   from  It.  llmone 

(5  35)' — Ller.  fe'momer,  iimonade. 
LIMON,  sm.  shaft,  thill  (of  a  cart).     Origin 

unknown. — Der.  fimoitietc,  fimonier. 
Limonade,  sf.  lemonade.     For  this  foreign 


*32 

LIN,  jin.  flu ;  ; 
Knot. 

LINCEUL,  sm. 


LIN — LITEA  U.  ■ 


i  L.  linnm. — Der.  lint 


teolum  =  tialum  (see  Hist  Gum.  p.  66)  ■ 


X    (<* 


«■),   - 


ojolmn.    We  find  linololna  in  7th  cent. 

in  the  Glosses   of  Reichenau:    ■  Sindonei 

linnlolos.'  Xiioalolu*  becomes  linciul  by 

-i61ufl=  ■■■■ail,  see  §  153. 
Lin6aire,  adj.  linear;  from  L.  linearis. 
Titn6al,  adj.  lined ;  from  L.  linealit. 
Lineament,  sm.  a  trace,  rudiment,  linea- 
ment; from.  L.  Ilneamentum. 
LINGE,  im.  linen ;  in  O.  Ft.  an  adj.    The  O.  Fr. 

phrase  was  un  drop  linnma  linen  cloth. 

Lbtgi  is  der.  regularly  from  adj.  linens. 

For  lineas-linius  and  for  iu=ju  (liti- 

Jna),  whence   tinge,  sec  Hist.  Gram.   pp. 

65,  66. — Der.  fewer,  Hughe,  lingerie. 
L1NG0T,  sm.  an  ingot;   from  Engl,  ingot, 

by  agglutination  of  the  article,  see  Itndi- 

main. — Der.  tingolihrt. 
Tiltlgllftl,  adj.  lingual;  from  L.  lingnalis*, 

der.  from  lingua, 
LI n (filiate  1  sm.  a  linguist;  der.  from  lingua. 

— Der.  linguislinac. 
Linguiatique,    adj.    linguistic.      See    lin- 


guist*. 
liinimont,  s: 


a  L.  lin 


LINON,  sm.  lawn.    See  Kit. 

L1N0T,  LINOTTE,  sm.  a  linnet ;  a  dim.  of 

{its,  so  called  because  it  feeds  chiefly  on  flax. 
LINTEAU,  sm.  a  lintel,  headpiece  (of  a  door) ; 

formerly  lintel,  from  L.  limitoslua*,  der. 

from    limitem.     For    regular    contr.    of 

limltellaa   iota  lim'tellns   tee   $   5a  ; 

hence    lintel   by   m--n,   see    §    160;    for 

-ellus  =-«an  tee  §  18a. 
LION,  sm.  1  lion;    from  L.  Ieonem.      For 

eo—lo  tee  Hist.  Oram.  p.  65. 
LIPPE,  sf.  a  pouting  lip ;    of  Germ,  origin, 

Germ,  lipp*  (5  j7)._ Der.  tipple,  tippu. 
LIPPEE,  sf.  a  mouthful,  meal.  See  lipp*. 
Jaquation,  sf.  (Chem.)  liquation;  from  L. 

Liquefaction,   sf.    liquefaction;    from    L. 

liquefactionem*. 
Liqu.6fl.er,  va,  to  liquefy ;  from  L.  lique- 

Liqueur,  sf.  a  liquor  ;  from  L.  liqaorem. 

— Der.  tijuoreax,  tiquornu. 
Liquids,  adj.  liquid  ;  from  L.  liquidut. — 

Der.  liquidtr. 
Liquider,  va.  to  liquidate.     See  liquid*.— 

Der,  tiquidiXiou,  liauidttear. 


LIRE.  va.  to  read ;  from  L 
regular  contr.  of  lgggre  i 
151,  whence  tin.  For  gi 
for    e  — i    see    5    60. — Der 


to  leg'iw  see 
-rsee  5  131  i 
Itsant,   litem. 


LIRON,  sm.  a  garden  dormouse.     See  Coir. 

LIS,  sib.  (Bot.)  a  lily;  from  L.  lilius*,  from 

lilinm,  by  regular   contr.  of  lilina   into 

Ill's  (see  f  51).    For  the  continuance  of 

§  140.    This  word  it  one  of  the 

■      ■    ■   -  -  "  ,g   in   the 

cent,  the 


val   fori 


French   langu 

other  form  liiie  existed.     For  lost  of  1  ice 

$  15S.      An  orthographic  variety   of  the 

word  it  ly*. — Der.  liseron. 
LISERE,  sm.  a  piping,  narrow  bordering  (of 

ribbon)  ;  panic,  subst.  of  O.  Fr,  verb  liserer, 

which  is  from  tisiir: 
LISERON,  sm.  (Bot.)  bindweed.    Origin  un- 

LISI HLE,  adj.  legible.     See  tin. 

L1SIERE,  sf.  binding  (of  cloths),  edge.     See 

list*. — Der.  Uttri,  q.  t. 
+  LisBe,  if.  a  hand-railing;  introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It  liscio  (§  15). — Der.  Zister, 

LISSE,  if.  warp  (of  tapestry) ;  from  L.  lieinm. 
Thit  word  is  a  doublet  of  lice  (q.  ».),  and 
the  leu  satisfactory  form.  For  -ioiom." 
■im  see  $  273, 

LISSE,  adj.  smooth  ;  from  O.  H.  O.  Jit*  (mod. 
Germ,  ban)  ,$  ao,  ij. 

LISTE,  tf.  a  lilt,  properly  a  atrip  on  which  is 
written  a  row  of  names ;  originally  a  band, 
strip  (so  the  word  list  it  used  in  Engl,  and 
list*  in  Fr.  for  a  white  band  across  a  horse's 
forehead).  Liste,  meaning  a  band,  it  oi 
Germ,  origin,  0.  H.O.  litia  (§  ao).— Der 
itsi&re  (a  little  list:  Lisiire  is  from  Usa'frf, 
for  it  —  «j  — s  see  §  168  and  angoisa). 
tista.ii,  lilau,  lisloa,  liste). 

LISTEAU,  sm.  a  blue  strip  (in  table  lineal. 
See  lisle.— Ua.  Jinsau  (for  lisllai ;  for  loss 
of  t  tee  S  148). 

LISTON,  am.  a  scroll  (heraldry).     See  It*. 

LIT,  sm.  a  bed;  from  L.  leotum.  For  »»i 
see  $  65  ;  for  loss  of  0  before  t  tee  J  "9 
— Der.  Kferie,  tliter,  liiau,  liiie. 

Litanies,  sf.  pi,  litaniei ;  from  Gr.  Aim-    ' 


LITEAU, 

nn.  a  stripe  (often  blue)  on 

muslins 

napkins 

Itttau,  X 

mark  the  loss  of  the  a,  see  $  148 

LITHAR  QE — LOGARITHMS. 


LithUge,   sf.    (Mia.)    litharge;    from    L. 

lithargyrus. — Der .  lilhargi,,  lithargjii. 
I  jthogT aphis,  */.  lithography  ;  from  Or. 

ilOot    and    ypiipfiv.  —  Dei.  lithographia, 

lilkographiqve. 
Lithographier,  in.  to  lithograph.    See 
Der.     lithographs     (verbal 

y;fr 


lithographic.  ■ 
■it). 


from    Gr.    Xtfflt   i 
terere. — Der.  lilhotrittai. 

LITIERE,  sf.  a  litter;  from  L.  leotaria" 
in  medieval  Lit.  documents.  'Ita  pro  un 
loot&via'  is  a  phrase  found  in  a  doct 
meat  of  a.  d.  1333.  Lectaria  it  fror 
leotuB.  For  -aria  —  -ieri  see  J  198;  fc 
ect  —  it  see  §  1 39. 

Iiitige,  i»i.  litigation  ;  from  L.  litiginm. 

Iiitigienr,  adj.  litigiont;  from  L.  litigi 
oint.     Pot  -onu  — -««  tee  |  lag. 

Itttote,  if.  (Rhet.)  litotes,  extenuation ;  fror 
Gr.  Ajtotij*. 

LITRE,  sf.  a  band  of  black  cloth  (with  ih 
armorial  bearings  of  a  person  deceased) 
formerly  listn :  for  lost  of  1  see  $  14S 
Listrt,  from  Low  Lat.  listra*,  is  der.  fror 

Litre,  iTB.  a  hire  (measure  of  capacity,  1  ■  760 
pot);  from  Gr,  Xlrpa. — Der.  hectolitre, 
decalitre. 

Litt6raire,  adj.  literary;    from  L.  littor- 

Litteral,  adj.  literal ;  from  L.  litter  alls,— 

Der.  lillSraRti. 
Litterateur,  in.  a  man  of  letters ;  from  L. 


LIVRER,  va.  to  deliver,  abandon;  from  L. 
liberaro,  found  in  this  sense  in  Carol, 
documents:  thai  we  read  'Vel  pro  dona 
liberanda  secum  aliquantis  diebus  manere 
praeeepit,'  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  For  loss  of  atonic  0  see  §  53  ;  for 
b-t  sk  S  H3;  for-*re--er  see  t  atjj. 
Livrcr  is  a  doublet  of  libirtr,  q.v. — Der. 
tferee  (panic,  tnbst. ;  originally  a  livrti,  or, 
as  the  phrase  ran,  da  habits  de  livrit,  were 
clothes  delivered  by  tbe  king  yearly  to  the 
officers  of  the  household),  iUivrer. 

Iiobe,  sjm.  a  lobe;  from  Gr.  X&Qo*.— Der. 
labi,  lobaXe. 

Looal  adj.  local;  from  L.  localis. — Der. 
/oeoViser. 

Looalitv.s/.  a  locality;  from  L.  local  it  at  em, 

Looataire,  sm.  a  tenant;  from  L.  loca- 
tariui,  which,  however,  means  one  who 
hires  himself  out,  not  one  who  rents  from 

Looatif,  adj.  locative,  tenantable ;  from  I., 
as*. — Der.  foe«ris,  which,  in  1761 
e  1'Academie),  is  written  locali,  and 
:t,  only  another  form  of  locatif. 

Location,  »/.   a  letting,  hiring ;   from  L. 


LiUeratnre,  cf.  literature ;  from  h.  litter- 
Littoral,  adj.  littoral;  from  L.  littoralis. 

Liturgie,  sf.  a  liturgy ;  from  Gr.  A  ttTovpyia. 

—Der.  litorgiqac,  Uturgistt. 
I.ivide,  adj.  livid;  from  L.  lividus.— Der. 

UvitfitA. 
Livraiuon,  sf.  delivery  (of  goods),  number, 

part  (of  a  serial)  j  from  L.  liberationism. 

For  regular  contr.  of  libSratiouem    to 

lib'rationem  see  §  53,  hence   hvrahon. 

For  b=t>  see  |  nj;  for -ationem - -oiion 

see  §  332.     Lha-aisaa  is  a  doublet  of  tibe- 

LIVKE,  in.  a  book  ;  from  L.  libron.     For 

b=n  see  5  113. — Der.  iiWet. 
LIVRE,  $f.  a  pound ;    from  L.  libra.     For 

fa-viee  {113. 

LIVREE,  s/.  a  livery.     See  livrtr. 


loc 

Locatis,  ™.  a  sorry  hack.    See  localif. 
fLoch,  sm.  a  ship's  log;   from  Engl.  log 

LOCHE,    ,/.  (Ichth.)  a   loach.      Origin   nn- 

LOCHER,  va.  to  be  loose  (of  horseshoes, 
etc);  of  Germ,  origin,  M.H.G.JtUle  ({!<>)■ 
For  el  (_»)-ejt  tee  §  136. 

fLdoman,  sm.  a  harbour  pilot ;  of  Germ, 
origin,  Neth.  loot  smart  (§  »J). 

Locomotion,  if.  locomotion ;  from  L.  loco 
and  motionem. — Der.  toeomo'eur. 

fLo  ao  motive,  »/.  a  locomotive  (pro- 
perly an  adj.) ;  the  Engl,  locomotive,  pro- 
perly locomotive  engine  (g  a8). 

Locution,  sf.  a  form  of  speech ;  from  L. 

Lods,'sn 

emerit  tenant  teneatur  de  t 
denario,  et  non  pint  de  laudibui,'  occurs 
in  a  Chartulary  of  A.D.  1374.  The  origi- 
nal meaning  doubtleas  was  a  promise,  con- 
sent, in  which  sense  we  find  laudare  used 
in  the  middle  ages.  See  alto  under  louange. 
For  nu  — 0  see  $  106. 

fLo£  am.  (NauL)  lufF;  from  Engl,  luff 
«  *). 

Logarithme,  sm.  a  logarithm ;  from  Gr. 
Mi-rot  and  dpiflsiot.— Der.  logarithmioflc. 


LOGS — LOTUS. 


Act  of  A.  D,  904,  '  In  pilati 


a  cellario, 

laubia,  horrea  a.'  Iinubia  is  of  Germ, 
origin,  0.  H,  0.  iaubja,  a  hut  of  leaves 
(5  10).  Laubia,  con  sonified  regularly 
(see  Hist.  Grim.  p.  65)  into  laubja,  be- 
comes logi.  For  au=o  see  $  106;  tor 
bj=g  ice  Hist.  Gram.  p.  65.— Dei.  ioga, 
legit,  logitaeot,  logettc,  iogeMe. 

LOGER,  va.  to  lodge.  See  loge,  -Der.  logcat, 
iilogir. 

Iiogiquo.  if.  logic ;  from  L.  logics.-  -Der. 
logitien. 

L0G1S,  sm.  a  habitation,  house.     See  loger. 

Logogripho,  sm.  a  riddle  ;  from  Or.  A070* 
and  fftpot. 

Logomachie.  sf.  a  logomachy,  war  of 
words  ;  from  Gr.  Koyo/iaxla. 

I.OI,  if.  law;  from  L.  legem:  cp.  regem, 
rot.  For  e=oi  see  }  6a  j  for  loss  of  g  see 
$  131, — Der.  aloi. 

LOIN,  adv.  far;  originally  fumy,  from  L. 
longe.  For  0  =  01  see  §  87.  The  loss  of 
final  g  is  rare,  see  f  13a.— Der.  ^org-ncr 
(from  O.  Fr.  loaig,  cp.  poignel  from  foatg, 
soigner  from  tons,  Umaigner  from  (timoin). 

L01NTA1N,  aoj.  distant.  It.  lonlano,  from 
a  supposed  L,  longita.nus+,  der.  from 
longe.  For  regnlar  contr.  into  long*- 
tsmna  see  5  5a.  whence  lointain.  For 
-anus  =  -oin  see  J  194;  for  ong  =  oin  see 

LOIR,  sm.  a  dormouse.  Ptot.  giir;  from  L. 
elirem.  The  reduction  of  gl  1 0  I  is  against 
the  rule  given,  Hist.  Oram.  p.  71  and  §  130. 
For  l  =  oi  see  {  68.— Der.  li'ron,  lerot. 

LOISIR,  an.  leisure  (an  infinitive  used  as  a 
sm.,  cp.  diner,  souptr,  etc.).  The  verb 
loisir,  =to  have  permission  not  to  work,  is 
from  L.  lieere.     For  i  =  oi  see  $  68;  for 

IsombeB,  tm.pl.  loins;  from  L.  lumboi. — 
Der.  lomhzuc. 

LONG,  adj.  long  ;  from  L.  lontpis.-  -Der 
Jongueur,  longe,  longer,  tllonga,  long- 
tempi,  fonfuet. 

Longanimity.     ?f.     longanimity,   forbear- 


I'rora  lumbos.  For  lumbea— Iambi* 
1 1  and  for  lumbia  — lumbja  see  Hilt.  Gram. 
1        p.  65,  whence  longi.  Forn-o  see  $  98;  For 

m  =  n  see  §  160  ;  Soibi—g  see  abrcger. 
i '  LONGER,  va.  to  go  along.     See  long. 
'  liOngevitg,  s/.  longevity  ;  fromL.  longae- 

Iiongitude. sf.  longitude;  from  L.  longi. 

tudinem. — Der.  longitudinal. 
LONGTEMPS.  adv.  long,  a  long  time      Sre 

long  and  tempi. 
LONGUEUR,  if.  length.    See  long. 
LOPIN,  tm.  a  piece,  bit.     Origin  unknown. 
Loquace,  adj.  loquacious  ;  from  L.  loqua- 

Loquacite,  sf.  loquacity ;  from L-loquaci- 

LOQUE,  */.  a  rag;  of  Germ,  origin  (5  70), 

O.  H.  G.  for,  something  hanging,  as,  e.  g.  a 

•lock'  of  hair,  thence  a  rag. 
LOQUET,  an.  a  latch;  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  lot: 

of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S. /own,  to  lock  (5  10). 
LORGNER,  va.  to  ogle,  glance  at ;  in  Norm. 

patois  lorintr:  of  Germ,  origin,  Swiss  Germ. 

form(§  17). — Der.forgnon,/ar£»ette,/ory- 


documents,  Prov.  auriol,  from  L.  i 
olufl,  i.  e.  a  yellow  gold -coloured  bird : 
similarly  the  Germans  call  this  bird  gold- 
anise/.  Aureolus  becomes  auriolna  (see 
5  353),  whence  orrof,  by  au  =  o,  see  §  106. 
By  the  agglutination  of  the  article  (see 
litrrl)  fori  ol  became  loriol,  towards  the  end 
ofthe  13th  cent.  The  change  of  final  /  to  1  is 
peculiar.     Loriol  is  a  doublet  of  aurtal:  q.  «. 

LORS,  adv.  then;  formerly  lores,  originally 
Torn ;  from  L.  bora.  For  the  agglutina- 
tion of  the  article  see  lierrt ;  for  etymologv 
see  It  and  or. — Der.  forsqne,  alora, 

LOS.  am.  praise;  from  L.  laua.     For  au-o 

LOSANGE,  sf.  a  lozenge;  O.  Fr.  lasangi,  praise, 
(see  las) ;  this  word  came  to  be  used  for  a 
nattering  tombstone ;  then  for  a  square  slab 
of  sugar,  etc.    (Di«.) 

LOT.un.alot, portion;  ofGerm. origin, EogL 
and  Flem,  lot  (|  17). — Der.  Jorir,  ioferif. 

LOTERIE,  sf.  a  lottery.    See  lot. 

Lotion, sf.  a  lotion;  from  L.  lotionem.— 
Der.  iWionner. 

LOT1R,  va.  to  allot,  portion.  See  lot.— D«. 
loli,  forissement. 

+ IiOtO,  sm.  Into ;  from  It.  lata  (|  15). 

LOTTE,j/.(Ichth.)  the  lore.  Origin  unknown. 

+IiOtU6,  int.  (Bot.)  the  lotus;  the  L.  lotus. 


LOVABLE — L  UCIDE. 


LOUABLE,  adj.  praise  worthy.     Sec  loner 
LOUAGE,  sm.  a  letling,  biriag.     See  lout, 
LOUANGE,  if.  praise  ;  formerly  loange,  fr 
L.  laudemis,  *,  a  fotm  der.  from  laudem 
and  used  in  feudal  Latin  foe  the  an 
paid  to  the  lord  of  a  fief  for  hii  const 
in    alienation,  just   is   the    word  laudea 
(O.  Fr.  fos  in  the  phrase  los  a  vsnfs] 
used.     For  loss  of  medial  d  lee  $  I  ao ;  for 
au  =  o«ou  see  S  106;  for  -ern.ia  —  -«nja 
see  abrigtr;  for  m=*Ti  tee  §  160,  whence 
-enja,  whence  -angt,  see  £  305.     Cp.  ven- 
dange,  from   vmdemia. — Der.  louaager, 
louangear. 
LOUCHE,  on.  ambiguity,  equivocation  ;  for- 
merly (onset*,  Prov.  Jose,  from  L.  luaoue. 
ZiUBons  it  properly  one-eyed.    For  u  —  on 
see  §  97  ;   for  o-tk  see  5  Ia6;    for  loll 
off  see  §  148.— Der,  lovehti. 
LOUCHET,  im.  a  grafting-tool.    Origin  un- 

I.OUEK,    va.    to   let,   hire,    rent ;    from    L. 

Ioootb.     For  lots  of  medial  o  see  §  119; 

for  0  =  o«  see  5  76. — Der.  iouage,  Joueur. 
LOUER,  va.  to  praise;   from   L.  laudare. 

For  loit  of  medial  d  im  5  110;  for  au  —  0 

°«  lee   {    106. — Der.    lovinge   (q.  v.), 

Lougre,  tm.  a  lugger;  from  Engl,  lugger 
«  *8). 

Louie,  in.  a  lonis  (an  old  Fr.  coin,  value 
19  shillings) ;  of  hist,  origin  (see  %  33), 
from  Louis  XIII,  who  first  issued  this  coin, 
*-D.  1640.  The  proper  name  Lows,  O.  Fr. 
Lou,  originally  Loots,  is  through  L.  Ludo- 
vicus,  of  Germ,  origin  (|  to),  from 
Bluodowig,  which  is  compd.  ofkluodo  (illut- 
triouj)  and  tag  (a  battle).  For  suffix 
-iiiua  =  -t  tee  £  an.  Lndovicns  loses 
medial  d  (tee  j  110),  and  medial  v  (tee 
5  141),  then,  by  U  =  o  (we  §  90),  we  have 
O.  Fr.  Look,  afterwards  contrd.  to  Lois 
(cp.  rand  from  O.  Fr.  round).  Lois  be- 
comes .Louis  by  softening  o  10  ou,  see  5  81. 

LOUP,  tm.  a  wolf;  from  L.  lupus.  For 
u-011  see  §  90. — Der.  tow*  (from  L. 
lnpa :  for  n>w  lee  %  90;  for  p«titt 
i  111),  louvit,  louvet,  Joiiueteau,  iowetier, 
/ouueterie;  laupt  (a  tumour,  cp.  Qerm. 
toolfgtschvmltt,  lit.  a  wolf's  tumour). 

LOUP-CERVIER,  am.  a  lynx;  from  L. 
lupuH-oervariuis,  in  Pliny.  For  letter- 
cbanget  tee  loup  ;  and  for  -ariua  —  -itr  set 
SigS. 

LOUPE,  if.  a  magnifying  glass.     See  loup. 

LOUP-GAROU,«is.awere-wo]f.    Stegarou. 

LOURD,  adj.  heavy.     It.  lordo  (dirty),  from 
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L,  liuidns.  Grit  dirty,  then  lazy,  heavy ; 
original  tente,  yellowish.  Lurldua, 
contrd.  regularly  (see  %  s,j,  become. 
IuT*dua,  whence  lourd;  for  noon  tee 
i    97. — Der.    iowrfeur,    lourdiud,    lourd- 

LOURE,  if.  (Mus.)  a  lonre  (dance),  the  word 
iginally  tignified  a  drone-pipe,  bag-pipe; 


that  instrument ;  ai  jig  from  the  Germ. 
gtigt,  the  fiddle.  Origin  uncertain;  probably 
from  Scand.  luar,  hnir,  a  shepherd's  horn. 

LOUTRE,  sf.  an  otter;  from  L.  Intra.  For 
n-ouHeJ97, 

LOUVE,  sf.  a  the-wolf.  See  hup.— Der. 
iotniet,  iouveteau,  /ouwterie,  (OBfetier, 

LOUVOYER,  vn.  to  tack;  formerly  lovoytr, 
der.  from/o/.  For  relation  of  lofxo  lovoytr 
see  achtvtr ;  for  0  — ou  tee  5  Si.  For  ety- 
mology of  lof  tee  that  word. 

LOYAL,  adj.  loyal.  It  Zra/e,  from  L.  legalia, 
tc.  conformable  to  law,  whence  loyal— con- 
formable  to  the  taws  of  honour.  Iiegalia 
in  this  tente  is  very  common  in  medieval 
documents,  as  e.  g,  legalit«r  costodire'  in 
an  Act  of  A.D.  1355;  to  alto  we  read  in 
S.  Bernard's  Epistles,  'Neque  enim  et  per- 
jurus  esse  et  legalia  simul  maneie  poterit.' 
An  nth-cent.  Act  also  has  'Ad  quos 
miisi  lunt  quawor  legedes  homines  qui 
ex  ore  iptorum  . . .  audierunt.'  Legalis  be- 
comet  loyal  by  losing  medial  g  (see  f  131), 
and  by  e- oi  (tee  $  61).  For  -aliH--ai 
see  5  191.  Loyal  is  1  doublet  of  legal, 
q.  v. — Der.  ililoyal. 

LOYAUTE,  sf.  loyalty ;  formerly  loyally  from 
L.  legalitatem,  deriv.  of  legalia.  Legal- 
Itttem,  regularly  contrd.  (tee  £  52)  to 
legal'tatsm,  becomes  loyalU  by  legal-  - 
loyal-.  For  -tatera—  -li  see  §  ajo.  LoyalU 
becomes  loyauti  by  al  —  an,  see  $  157. 
Loyauli  ii  a  doublet  of  Ugaliie,  q.  v. 

LOYER,  mi.  hire  (of  room*,  etc.) ;  from  L. 
looarium.  For  loss  of  medial  0  sec 
£  119;  the  7  it  intercalated  for  the  take 
of  euphony. 

liable),  sf.  capriciousnest  of  will,  a  whim, 
crochet;  from  L.  Inhere. 

IiUbrifler,  va.  to  lubricate ;  at  if  from  a  I., 
brificare*;  der.  from  Inbricui.  For 
1  of  o  see  affbuag: 

Lubrique,  adj.  lewd;  from  L.  Inbiicos.— 


Der.  It. 
Iiuoarne,  sf.  »  dormer 


origin  . 
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IiUClditd,    if.    lucidity;    ft  01 


LUCIDITS — LFS. 


Lucratif,  adj.  Inc 


Lucre,  mi,  lane,  gain  ;  from  L.  lucru  m. 

LUETTE,  sf.  the  uvula ;  in  earliest  Fr.  Viieta. 
Utttt  if  dim.  of  lOOt  «*,  which  answers 
10  L.  uva.  For  loss  of  v  see  §  141  ;  foe 
diminutive  suffix  see  §  181 ;  for  agglutina- 
tion of  article  (Imlte  for  Vueite)  see  liirre. 

LUEUR,  sf.  a  glimmer,  light,  gleam.  Pros/. 
lug  or,  the  word  is  inppoied  to  coma  from 
some  unknown  form,  like  L.  luoorem  *, 
a  hypothetical  derir.  from  luoem  by  lost 
of  medial  o  (|  119)  and  by  -orem  =  -<w 
(5  «7). 

Lugubro,  adj.  lugubrious;  from  L.  lugu- 

1,1)1,  pert.  pro*,  mf.  sing.  him.     See  It. 

LUIRE,  vn.  to  thine ;  from  L.  Jucere.  By 
displacement  of  Lat.  accent  from  lucSro  to 
lursere  (see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  133),  and  by 
Ion  of  the  then  atonic  8  (S  51),  we  hare 
luo'ro,  whence  luire  bycr=i>,  ice  SeVtu- 
and  §  1 19. — Der.  fcisant,  ttlwre. 

f  Lumbago,  on.  (Med.)  lumbago;  the 
L.  lumbago. 

LUMIERE,  sf.  light.  Pror.  Ivmntira,  fsom 
Low  L.  lumiiiaria*.  Iiuminaria, 
larlycontrd.  (tee  §  51)  into  lum'mria.  be- 
comes ("smiier*.  For  -ariH  =  -icre  see  §  1 98  ; 
for  urn- bi  tee  |  160. 

LL'MIGNON,  jib.  the  snuff  of  a  candle;  from 
a  supposed  L.  lumlnionem  *,  del.  frorr 
lumon.  For  ni=gn  iee  cigognt.  (M 
Coniu  objects  to  this,  showing  that  the 
O.  Fi.  forms  of  the  woid  were  limignon,  01 
lemignon,  which  he  draws  from  the  Low  L. 
liom.na*  or  licmen*,  a  wick,  whence 
limignon,  which,  probably  through  in- 
fluence of  lumen,  afterwards  became 
lumirnm.     Littre,  Suppl.) 

Ltuninaire,  sm.  a  luminary;  from  a  tup- 

Lumineux,  adj.  luminous;  from  L.  Inmi 


Limatique,  adj.  Inn 


LUND1,  ins.  Monday,  It.  Ivmdi,  from  L. 
lunae  dies,  found  in  this  sense  in  ' 
Inscriptions.  Foe  lost  of  atonic  M 
k  51.  The  Pror.  form  is  dilunt,  showing 
the  two  words  transposed. 

LUNE,  sf.  the  moon  J  from  L.  luna.— Der. 


/smaire,  fanaison,  /unette  (to  called  from 

the  round  glasses),  bande. 
LUNETTE,  sf.  a  telescope,  eyeglass,  spec- 
tacles.    See  tun*. — Der.  lanttAei. 
Lupin,    sm.    (Hot.)    1    lupine;    from   L. 

lupinus. 
LURON,  sm.  a  jolly  fellow.    Origin  unknown. 
IiUBtral,  adj.  lustral ;  from  L,  lnstralit. 
LuBf.rar.itm,    sf.     a    lustration;    from     L. 

luttrationem. 
Lustre, Ins.  lustre,  splendour, also  a  'lustrum  ' 

(space  of  five  years).     See  lustrtr. 
Lnstrer,  pa.  to  give  gloss  to,  glaze  ;    to 

clean,  then  to  brighten ;  from  L.  lustrarc. 

— Der,  lustre  (verbal  subst.),  luslriac. 
'I Ait,    sm.    (Chem.)    lute,   luting;    from    L. 

I  mum. — Der.  infer. 
t  Luth,  sin.  a  late;  introd.  from  It.  liuto 

(S  i5).— Der.  luthia. 
LL'TIN,  sm.  1  goblin,  elf.     Origin  unknown. 

— Der.  liitiaet. 
LUTR.IN,  sm.  a  lectern;  formerly  Utrin,  from 

L.  IfMitrinum  ;  der.  from  lootrum.  used 

for  a  pulpit  in  Isidore  of  Seville.    For  ot  =  i 

see  §  139;  far  e— u  itejitmtau. 
LUTTE,  sf.  a  struggle  ;  from  L.  luota.     For 

letter-changes  tee  littler. 
LUTTE  R,  vn.  to  wrestle,  struggle ;  from  L. 

luotw-L      For  ot-«  sec   \    168- — Der. 

Ln  ration,  tf.  (Surg.)  luxation,  ditlocation ; 

Luxe,  in,  luxury  ;    from  L.   luius. — Der. 

iawueox. 
Liner,  va,  to  dislocate;  from  L.  Inxare. 


For    -OB 


LUZERNE,  sf.  (Bot.)  lucera.  Orisrin  on- 
known. — Der.  iuzernihit. 

Lyoanthropie,  sf.  lycanthropy  ;  from  Gr. 
Atuautyenrta, — Der.  lyeanlkrop*. 

Lyode,  sm.  a  lyceum  ;  from  Gr,  AtNrae*  (the 
Lyceum  at  Athens). 

Lyoopode,  sm.   (Rot.)   fycopodiom;    from 


lymphat 


i,  adj.  lymphatic;   from  I 


Lymphe,  sf.  lymph,  sap;  from  L.  lymphs 
Lynx,  ins.  a  lynx;  from  L.  lynx. 
Lyre,  sf.  a  lyre ;  from  L.  lyra. 
Lyrique,  adj.  lyrical ;  from  L.  Ijricoi. 
L  YS,  sm.  a  lily.     See  Us. 

D,gfe«lhy  GOOglC 


MA  —  MADRIGAL. 


MA,  pnss.  pran.j.  my.     See  mon. 

+  Maeadam,  sm.  macadam;  of  hist, 
origin  (from  Mr.  Macadam,  who  introduced 
this  method  of  laying  mads),  tee  §  33. — 
Der.  macadamise!. 

f  Macaque,  sib.  a  macauco,  dog-faced 
baboon  ;  from  Port,  macaco  (5  16)- 

fMaearon,  sm.  a  macaroon,  cake;  from 
it.  maccartmt  (§  35).  Its  doublet  ii  mac- 
ckerani,  q.v. 

f Macaroni,  sm.  macaroni;  from  It. 
macthtroni  (pi.  of  marearoM)  (5  15). 

f  Wacaronique.  adj.  macaronic;  from 
It.  maechro**,  (§  aS). 

Manedoine,  sf.  a  medley.  Origin  un- 
known. 

Maceration,     sf.    maceration;    from    L, 

Macerer,  va.  to  macerate;  from  L.  mace- 

MACHE,  sf.  a  main.     Origin  unknown. 
MACHEFER,    sm.    Kale    of  iron.      Origin 


(108. 

MAC  HER,  va.  to  masticate;  formerly  mas- 
cker,  Ptov.  auagar.  It.  masticare,  from  L. 

dire  to  maafoaio  see  |  53  ;  whence 
mae'eare,  ice  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Si ;  hence 
mascher.     For  attache  see  jj  136  and  54; 

hence   mdcher    by  loss   of  s,   see    5    148. 

— Der,  mocAenr,  mach  oire,  mdetonner. 
UaoMavellBme,  sm,  Machiavelitm ;  from 

Machiavelli,  the  Florentine  historian.     For 

thii  hiitoric  word  tee   5   33. — Der.  ma* 

etuavSiqae,  macJuavcTittt. 
MacMconliB,  im.  machicolation  (a  term  of 

fortification).      Origin  unknown. 

Machinateor,  sm.   1    plotter;    from   L. 

ir.aMn.Hnn  j£  a  machination  ;  from  L. 

nachine;  from  L.  machina. 
.   to  plot ;    from   L.    m  a- 
chinari. — Der.  machinttte. 
MaCHOIRE,  if.  a  jaw.     See  mdcher. 


MACHONNER,  va.  to  mumble.    See  machir. 

MACHURER,  va.  to  blacken;  formerly  mas- 
chvrer,  originally  mascurtr  (a  familiar 
word).  Of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  Q.  maica, 
a  blot,  ipot  (5  ao).  For  lost  of  s  ice 
5  148;  for  c-cisee  §  rafi. 

Macis,  sm.  mace  (a  spice) ;  from  L.  macis. 

Maelo,  sf.  (Rot.)  the  water-caltrop,  (Mm.) 
made.    Origin  unknown. 

MACON,  sm. 'a mason;  from  L.  maoionem*. 
in  Isidore  of  Seville ;  another  form  ii  ma- 
Ohlonnm.      The   oh  it  softened   to  o  in 

5  331. 


—Der.  B 


in  age,  n 


mque.  franc-maBon,  mafonatltt. 
MACREUSE,  sf.  (Omith.)  the   black  diver. 

Origin  unknown. 
Macule,  tf.  a  spot;  from  L.  macula.     Its 

doublet  it  maiitt,  q.  r. 
Macules',    va.   to  spot,  blemish:  from  L. 

MADAME,!/.  Madam,  Mistress.'  See  ma  and 
damt.     Itt  doublet  is  madam,  q.  v. 

MADEMOISELLE,  sf.  Mademoiselle,  Miss 
See  ma  and  demoiselle. 

fMadono,    sf.    a   Madonna,"  from    It. 

madonna  (|  35). 
Jladrague,  s/.  a  tunny-net.  Orig.  uncertain. 

Madras,  sm.  a  Madras  handkerchief;  of  hist, 
origin,  see  ,  33 ;  a  fabric  made  originally  at 
Madras. 

MAD  RE,  oil;,  spotted,  speckled  (as  in  phrases 
tois  madri,  forcelaiiu  madrie),  cunning, 
sly.  Madri  is  derived  from  O.  Fr.  mad™, 
mazdre;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  major 
(J  30),  spotted  or  knotted  wood,  Mastr, 
contrd.  to  masY,  becomes  O.  Fr.  nasdre, 
tnazdre.  For  sr  —  sdr  see  ancitre  •  for  loss 
of  s  see  5  148.  From  the  tense  of  spotted, 
varied  in  colour  or  shade,  the  word  takes 
(he  sense  of  ready  in  ruse  and  resources,  sly. 

fMadrepore,  sm.  madrepore;  from  It. 
madripora  (§  35). 

MADRIER,  on.  a  joist;  from  L.  materin- 
rim*,  der.  from  materia.  For  regular 
contr.  of  niatsriariuB  to  mftf  rfarius 
see  j  51,  hence  madritr.  For  tr=a>  see 
aider:  for -ariua  — •!«■  see  §  198. 

+Madrigal,  sm.  a  madrigal;  from  It. 
madrigalt  for  mandrigali,  lit.  — pastoral, 
from  mandra,  a  fold,  Gr.  pat&pa  (§  35). 


MAOASIN — MA1S0N. 


t  Magatjin,  tm.  a  warehouse,  shop,  maga- 
zine;    formerly    magazin.      Of    Oriental 

origin,  Ar.    maciaan,   properly   itotet    of 

merchandise,  then  a  shop  (§3  0- 
Mage,  tm.  a  magian;  from  L.  magns. 
Magie,  tf.  magic;  from  L.  magia.— Der. 

masque,  maficien.. 
t  Magister,  sm.  a  schoolmaster,  pedant; 

from  L.  magiaT»r.     lis  doublet  ii  maUre, 

q.v. 
Maglstere.sns.  aGiandmattership;  from  L. 

rnagisterinra. 
Magistral,  adj.  magistral,  magisterial;  from 

L.  magistral... 
Magistrat,  sm.  a  magistrate ;  from  L.  ma- 

gistratus.— Der.  magiaratme,. 
Magnanime,    adj.    magnaoimout ;    from 

L.  magnaoimut. 
Magnanimity,  sf.  magnanimity;  from  L. 

magnanimitatem. 
Magnat,  sm.  a  magnate;  from L.  magnates. 
Magnesle,  sf.  (Chem.)  magnesia ;  from  L. 

mtgnes,  a  magnet — magnesia  having  been 

assimilated  bv  the  magnet. 
MagnStlque,  adj.  magnetic;  from  L.  mag' 

neticut. — Der.  magn&Aux. 
Magnetiser,  va.  to  magnetise.    Sec  mag- 

ntliqut. — Der.  magniAsem.  magWrisme. 
Magnificence,  if.  magnificence;  from  \,. 

magnifieentia. 
Magnifique,    adj.    magnificent ;    from    L. 


MAGOT,  tn>.  a  Barbary  ape.  Origin  un- 
known. 

Mahometan,  smf.  a  Mahometan ;  of  hist. 
origin,  from  Mahomet  (}  33). — Der.  Make- 

MAI,  sm.  May  (month  of) ;  from  L.  maiua. 
MAIE,  sf.  a  kind  of  dish ;  from  L.  magida 

(found  in  Varro).    For  iosi  of  medial   g 

see  §  131,  and  of  rlsee  {  III. 
MAIGRE,  adj.  thin,  lean ;  from  L.  maorum. 

Fora  =  aijee  {54;  foror^gr  lee  5139. 

— Der.  matgrelet,  mutgret,  maigrir. 
MAIGREUR,  5/  leanness;  from  L.  maoro- 

rem.    For  a.  =  ai  tee  $  54;   for  or-gr 

see  5  lag;  for  o=ta  see  §  79. 
MAIGRIR,  vn.  to  grow  lean.     See  maigri. 
MAIL,  sm.  a  mall,  hammer ;  from  L.  mal- 

leum  which  became  mallium-    For  oue 

iu  see  Hist.  Gram.  pp.  65,  66  ;  for  -allium 

—ail  see  ail  and  §  378.— Der.  moiilet. 
MAILLE,  sf.  a  mesh;  from  L.  maouU.   For 

tegular    contr.    of   macriUa    to    mao'la 


see  |  51.  whence  maille.     For  nl  =  i7  see 
$  129.     Maillt  is  a  doublet  of  macule. — 
Der.  maillot,  maillcr, 
MAILLE,  */.   a    small   coin,  maille    (worth 
083   of  a  farthing),  found  in   the  phrase 

O.  Fori 

Hist.  Gram.  p.   66),  and'  medallia  (so 
§  117).     Medallia  is  found  in  sense  ol 

money  in  medieval  documents  :  'Thesaurus 
cum  mcdaleis  aureis  inventus  fuit  in  hotto' 
is  found  in  an  Act  of  A. ».  1174; 
Lat.  glossary  '  Oboist  quod  est  msdalla,' 
whence,  by  loss  of  medial  d  (see  |  -~* 
comet  O.  Fr.  mta'dlt,  whence  maailte  \xc 
amendir),  whence  maillt.  For  00-n  cp. 
agi  for  aagi. 

MAILLET,  sm. 
Riai'ifoche. 

MAILLOT,    sm.    swaddling    clothes. 
maillt  (1). 

MAIN,  sf.  a  hand;    from  L,  murraj 
-anus  —  -am    see    %    194.  —  Der. 
d'tEuvre    (see  de  and  onivrc), 
mom-levee,  main-mise,  main-morte. 

MAINS,  adj.  younger  (of  sons)  ;  now  unused, 
from  mains  =  moita,  and  ni ;  cp.  punt. 

MAINT,  adj.  many.  Origin  uncertain,  phi- 
lologists  being  divided  between  Celt.  maal 
(a  multitude)  and  O.  H.  G.  ttumag  (Genu. 
month.  Engl.  many).  Both  have  ultimately 
the  time  origin  in  the  Aryan  root  MAE  (a 
MAG. 

MAINTENANT,  adv.  now.  Properly  the 
part.  pret.  of  maintain;  q.r. 

MA1NTENIR,  tm.  to  maintain.  See  "«ra 
and  ttm'r Der.  mooirien  (»erbal  subst), 


:   atstA— Der, 


MAINTIEN,  tm.  maintenance.  Seem 

MAIRE,  sm.  a  mayor;  from  L.  mi 
found  iu  this  sense  in  med 
properly  the  chief  man  of  a  city.  The  late 
Lat.  misplaced  the  accent  from  maj6rem 
to  majorem;  then  majorem,  regubrlr 
contrd.  (see  $  51)  into  maj'rem  becomes 
mat'™.  For  j  =  i  see  §  139.  Main  it  t 
doublet  of  major,  majtw. — Der.  rntirie. 

MAIS,  (l)  adv.  originally,  in  sense  of  more,  is 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  phrase  «'«i  ptaisw 
mat's;  (a)  now  rot/,  but;  from  L.  maps, 
which  becomes  malt,  111111!,  by  losing  Hi 
medial  cr  (see  §  131). 

fMale,  sm.  maixe;  introd.  from  So.maa 
(S  16)  (a  Haytlan  word). 

MAISON,  sf.  a  house  ;  from  L.  nuuuioneun- 
For  n»=i  see  |  163;  for  attraction  of  i. 
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*  S  S+.  3-— Der 


which  change*  a  to  oi, 
■wuoxnette. 

MA1TRE.  in.  a  master;  formerly 
originally  moEifn,  from  L.  vagi 
Pot  lots  of  medial  |m  {  131,  whence 
maistrt,  then  maistrt;  whence  mattrt  by 
loss  of  1,  tee  f  148.  Af-ifer*  is  a  doublet 
of  magisttr,  q.  r. — Der.  mniVresse,  nutrriie, 
main-lie  r,  matn-fiiutel. 

MAiTRISER,  m.  to  master,  domineer.     See 
maitrt. — Der.  mattrist  (verbal  subst.). 

lajeity;  from  L.  majestatem. 


MALART,  in.  >  mallard,  wild  drake ;  O.  Fr. 

malard,  from  O.  Fr.  mall  and  the  ending 

-ard,  tee  §  196. 
MALAVlSER,i«i.tojudgeunwitely.  Seeaw'»w. 
Malaxer,  «n.  (Pharm.)  10  work  up;  from 

L.  malaxate. 
MALE,  jm.  male;    formerly  ntarfe,  in  nth 

cent.  Muscle,  from  L.  maaoiiia,  a  form  of 

muiiiJai,  which  is  found  in  the  Appendix 

ad  Fro  bum,  Forol— /  cp.  muiclni,  MOvb; 

marc'linus*.    merlin:    for  lou  of  1  see 


MAJEUR,  adj.  1 


important;  from  L. 


najor-domo ;  from  L. 


doublet  is  main,  q.  t 
Major,  sm.  a  major; 

lis  doublet  ii  moire,  ■ 
Majorat,  on.  a  majo 

descend*    with   a   tit 


Majordome,  1 

Majority,  sf.  majority;   from  L.  major  i- 

MajuBOUle,  adj.  capital  {of  letters) ;   from 

L,  majnacnlns. 
MAL,  sm,  evil,  harm  ;  from  L.  malum. 
UAL,  adv.  amiss,  ill,  badly;  from  L.  male. 

— Da.  maipropre,   nwfveillant,  maladroit, 

UAL,  adj.  bad ;  from  L.  mains.     This  sense 

remains  in  the  compd.  substantives  malgri. 
malhtur,    malaitt,  malmcoturi,   malemort, 
malfayn- 
Malachite,  sf.  malachite;  from  Gr.  /«An- 
X<TT)l  (sc.  Atfot). 

Malade,  sf.  (Med.)  malacia;  from  Or. 
Hahmrnlj 

UALADE,  orf;'.  lick,  ill ;  in  the  loth  cent. 
malabdt,  Pror.  malapte,  from  L.  male 
habitus,  (cp.  couaV  from  cubitus,)  pro- 
perly ill-disposed,  then  indisposed,  then  sick 
ill.  For  p  —  b  see  §  ill;  for  t=  d  se 
§  117-  Malabdt  becomes  maladt  by  loss 
of  6,  jusl  as  dub'tire  becomes  douUr. — 
Der.  maladie,  maladiS. 

MALADRESSE,  sf.  unslci  I  fulness.  See  adroit. 

MALADROIT,  adj.  maladroit,  clumsy.  See 
adroit. — Der.  moiaoVoiiement. 

MALAISE,  sm.  uneasiness,  adj.  uneasy.  See 
aisi. — Der.  malaisi. 

MAL  ANDRE,  sf.  a  crack  in  a  horse's  knee ; 
from    L.   malandriuin*. — Der.    matait- 

tMalaudrin,  sm.  a  highwayman  ;  from 
It.  maiaiidrino  (j  25). 


Malediction,  sf.  a  malediction,  curse ;  from 
I      L.  maledictionem  (so  used  in  S.  Jerome). 
!  MALEFAIM,  sf.  cruel  hunger.     See  mal  (3) 
I      ndfaim. 
MaleAce,  sm.  witchcraft;  from  L.  malefi- 

cinm.— Der.  maUficii. 
:  Maleflque,  adj.  malevolent;  from  L.  male- 

ficus. 
J  MALEMORT,  if.  a  tragic  death.     See  mat 
.      (3)  and  mart. 
MALENCONTRE,  if.  a  mishap.  S«  mmw 

and  mal  (3). — Der.  malmecntrtnx. 
MALENTENDU,    sm.    a    misunderstanding. 

See  mal  {3)  and  entendre. 
MALEPESTE,  Hlttrj.  plague   on  I      See  mal 


Malerole,  adj.  malevolent;  from  L.  male- 

MALFAfON,  sf.  a  trick,  bad  piece  of  work. 

See  mat  (3)  and  /upon. 
MALFA1RE,  vn.  to  do  evil.   See  mal  (1)  and 

fairi. — Der.  malfaisstat,  mai/oisance. 
MALFAITEUR,  sm.  a  malefactor ;  from  L. 

malefaotorem.     For  ot--=i7  see  §  119; 

for  o-tu  m%  79. 
MALFAME,  adj.  ill-famed.    See  mal  (a)  and 

MALGRACIEUX,ooy.  rode.   See  nuri  (2)  and 

gradtux. 
MALGRE,  prep .  in  spite  of;  originally  a  sm. 
j      ( 1 5th  cent,  sobs  vostrt  malg.a),  a  compd.  of 
!      O.  Fr.  adj.  mal  (3)  and  grd  (q.  *.). 
MALHABILE,  adj.  unskilful.     See  mal  (3) 

and  kabilt. 
MALHEUR,  mi.  misfortune.  See  mal  (3)  and 

liw, — Der.  malheurtox. 
MALHONNETE,  adj.  dishonest,  uncivil.   See 

mal  (1)  and  honnett. 
MALHONNETETE.  sf.  incivility.     See  mal 

(J)  and  hoaaititi. 
MALICE,  sf.  malice  ;  from  L.  roalitia.    For 

tia— ct  see  §  244. 
MALICIEUX,  adj.  malicious ;  from  L.  mall- 

tioaus.     For  U  =  «  see  §  iisj  for  -onus 

— *»  see  5  119. 
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Malignity  tf.  malignity  from  L.  malig- 
nitatem.     For  -tatom — «  tec  $  130. 

MALIN,  adj.  malignant ;  from  L.  malignus. 
For  gn  — n  see  OMsintr  and  $  131. 

Malinea,  */.  Mechlin  lace ;  of  hiit.  origin 
(s«  S  33).  fr"111  Matinis,  where  this  kind 
of  lace  was  first  made. 

MALINGRE,  mj>.  ailing;  compd.  of  ma!  and 
of  0.  Fr.  adj.  ktngn,  ktingri*.  which  from 
L.  aagrum.  Aegrum.  reduced  regularly 
to  egniin  (see  §  104),  intercalates  an  n  (lee 
cQKCornbrt),  whence  tingrt.  For  a  =  «  be- 
fore a  null  tee  %  61 ;  for  addition  of  1  tee 
Hist.  Oram,  p.  79,  and  tor  later  Ion  of  it 
«e  S  134- 

Malintentionn6 ,  adj.  evil-infentioned.  See 
mat  (a)  and  inttrtiionni. 

MALLE,  tf.  a  trunk;  of  Germ,  origin,  0.  H.G. 
malha  (5  id). — Der.  matte-poste,  malTia. 

Mallfiable,  ad],  malleable  ;  fromL.  malle- 
abilii*.— Der.  mailtabUMe. 

MsJleole,  tf.    (Anat.)  malleolus;    from  L. 


Bolw, 

MALMENER,  1., 


*w 


MALOTRU,  im.  a  rude,  ill-bred  person  ;  for- 
merly mahttru,  originally  maltslni,  meaning 
unhappy.  Pror,  malastrvc,  opposed  to  ben- 
astruc,  i«  from  laic  L.  male-aatrntua*, 
which  signifies  'under  the  influence  of  a  star' 

dommage),  from  astmm,  used  in  Petrooios 

M.alpropre,  adj.  dirty.    See  mat  (a)  and 

proprt. — Der,  malpraprele. 
MALSA1N,  adj.  unhealthy.     See  ma!  (1)  and 

MALSEANT,  adj.  unbecoming.     See  mat  (a) 

and  tiant. 
MALSONNANT,  adj.  iU-sounding,  offeru 

See  mat  and  tonwr. 
tMslt,  im.  malt;   of  Germ,  origin,  E 


mallolti,  compd.  of  tool,  see  mal  (3), 
lain,  which  is  from  medieval  Lit.  tolta' 
a  tax.  <  Nnllatn  toltam  fade!  els  in  me: 
catosuo,  nisi  monachiconcesserlnt'  is  found 
in  a  Chartulary  of  A.B.  1085.  Tollta 
contrd.  ($  51)  from  strong  p.p.  tollita, 
meaning  properly  that  which  is  carried  off. 
For  this  strong  p.  p.  see  §  188.  From 
tolta  and  the  adj.  mala  comes  the  compd. 
malatolta,  found  in  medieval  documents. 
'  Mercatores  .  . .  vendebant  sine  toltda  mi- 
11a.'  says  Matthew  Paris.  In  a  Chartulary 
of  i.n.  J  JI4  we  find  '  de 


Joannes  rea  Angliae  et  sui  imposuerunt,  sic 
erit.'  For  loss  of  1  s«  5  157;  in  this  case 
the  preceding  vowel  takes  a  circumflex  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  diphthong. — Der.  raal- 

MALTRAITER,  va.  to  maltreat.  See  traittr 
and  mal  (*). 

Molvacee,  adj.  if.  (Bot.)  roalvaceons ; 
from  L.  malvaceus. 

MALVF4LLANT,  adj.  malevolent.  See  bien- 
vtillant. — Der.  malviiilaitce. 

MALVERSER,  vn.  to  be  guilty  of  evil  prac- 
tices. See  mal  (a)  and  ven.tr. — Der.  mal- 
twsation. 

MAMAN,s/.mima(onomatopoetic).  Seefi34- 

M AMELLE,  if.  a  teat,  breast ;  from  L.  ma- 
ntilla.   Fori— (see  %  7a. — Der.  tnammlon. 

MAMELON,  em.  a  teat.     See  mamtlU. 

Hmrfl] ft-i iWj  adj.  mamillary ;  from  L.  m  a- 


.ammarv ;      from     L. 


MANANT,  im.  a  peisanl,  clown ;  a  term  of 
Feudal  law,  signifying  inhabitant  of  a  burgh 
or  village,  as  in  the  phrase  £es  manant* 
M  habitants  d"uiu  paraiat.  From  this 
sense  of  villager  comet  later  the  sense  of 
a  coarse,  clownish  fellow.  Manant  is  from 
L.  man  en  tern,  cp.  tenant  from  tenentem. 
Manentem.  (which  properly  means  one 
who  remains,  is  attached  to  the  soil)  meant 
a  peasant  in  medieval  documents  :  thus  we 
have  '  Tradidit  casam  com  terrftorio  tuo 
et  mBnontes  xv  cum  colonii,'  in  a  Dona- 
tion of  *.D.  1080. 

MANCHE,  sm.  a  handle,  neck  (of  a  fiddle 
etc.);  from  L.  manloum,  by  regular  contr 
(■ee  S  51)  of  manlcnin  to  man'oum, 
whence  mancnt.  For  oa-cAe  sec  55  rati 
and  54. — Der.  aamanekei,  deBtoncAer. 

MANCHE,  ,f.  a  sleeve ;  from  L.  mamica 
For  letter-changes  tee  above. — Der.  match- 
cite,  manckon. 

MANCHOT,  adj.  one-armed  ;  sm.  a  one- 
banded  person;  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  mane:  cp. 
bachal  from  bar.  The  0.  Fr.  mane  it  from 
L.  manana. 

+  Mandarin,  sm.  a  Mandarin ;  from  Port. 
(BiDinuri>«(§  afi),  a  name  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  the  upper  officials  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ;  a  word  not  used  by  the  Chinese 
themselves. 


M AND AT- 


a    mandate ;   from  L,  mia- 
diium.    Iti  doublet  is  nmdi. — Der.  man- 

Mandement.  on.  a   mandate,  (bishop's) 

charge.     See  mattdir. 
Mander,  va.  to  tend  (bj  menage,  etc.); 

from  L.  maud  j  ie. — Der.  momfement,  de- 

mcmder.  i  mil  mill*  til 
Mandibule,  if.  a  mandible,  jaw ;  from  L. 

mandibnla. 
+  Mandoline,  s/.  a  mandolins;  from  It. 

mandolina  {§  35). 
tMandore,  i/.  a  mandora  (lute);  from 

It.  mandora  {%  35). 
Mandragore.  */'  (Bot.)  mandrake;  from 

MANDR1N,  if.  a  mandrel.    Origin  unknown. 
Manducation,   1/   mandncatioa,   eating; 

tManege,  on.  training  (of  hones);  from 
It.  mantggio  ($  if,). 


tiff  an  ga  neat),  im.  manganese ;  cp.  Germ. 
aangan  (5  27).     Origin  unknown. 

MANGER,  va.  to  eat ;  from  L.  manduoare, 
by  contr.  (ice  §  51)  of  manduoare  to 
mand'eare.  whence  manger.  For  loss  of 
central  d  tec  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81,  and  $  130; 
for  o— g  see  5  129. — Der.  moiig'foire, 
BtoRgvaille,  d6manger,  mang eable,  mong-eur, 
"iBOng-eure. 

Matliftque.   orfi".  maniacal,  no.  a  maniac ; 

UANICLE,  1/  a  kind  of  glore  to  protect 
the  hand  in  rough  work ;  from  L.  mani- 
cula*.  a  dim.  of  manioa,  from  which  we 
abo  bare  a  learned  form  maniqui.  For 
ioa=  iqut  see  %  347,  note  4. 

Manie,  sf.  a  mania;  from  L.  mania. 

UANIEK,  va.  to  touch,  handle;  from  L. 
manioare,  from  mmni,  For  lost  of 
;  %  119. — Der.  ntonifment,  re- 


MANVTENTIOtf, 
thrrugh  ic 


tMsDllle,  if.  nianille  (a  term  vied  in  the 

game  of  ombre)  ;  from  Sp.  tnalllla  (|  16). 

tYanioo,  nn.  tapioca;   iutrod.  from  Sp. 

American  colonic!  (|  a6).  It  comet  through 

Manipule, t. 


, -Der.own/pH/er.m 

MAN1VELLE,  if.  a    crank,  wiui 

MANNE,  sf.  manna ;  from  L.  ma 
MANNE,   if.   a  hamper;    of  Of 

A.  S.  mand,  mandt  (j  10). 
f  Mannequin,  sm.  a  mannikin;  of  Germ. 

origin,  Du.  manniien,  a  little  man  (§  17). 
MANOIUVRE.i/.a  manoeuvre,  properly  work 


MANIERE, 


niable. 


from  5ch.nl,  L.  ma- 
,  band  in  Abelard  —  tpeciet,  kind, 
der.  from  L.  manna.  Maniere  will  there- 
fore signify  properly  whit  ii  ready  to  hand. 

Manifestation,  ?/.  manifestation ;  from  I.. 

Manifeute,  adj.  manifest,  im.  a  manifesto; 


,  va.  to  manifeM ;  from  L.  ma- 
aifeitare*,  der,  from  manifeitns. — Der, 
ntamfau  (verbal  subtt.). 
Manigance,  if.  a  manoeuvre;  from  menus, 


241 
1  intermediary  form. 


handful,  maniple;  froi 


1.  origin, 


of  the  h 
contrd.  ! 


Der.  Ti 
MANOIR,  i 


manopera.    For  uo^o,  tes 


For  I. 


:e  }  6a. 


manor;    from    L.  ; 

rinm*,  in   medieval    tents, 

from  manere,  to  reside.   For 
MANQJJER,*«.tonii»:  from  L.  rr 

properly  to  mutilate,  from  adj.  raancma— 

Der,  mantpit  (verbal  lubit.),  moitjwnient, 

itruniDijuable. 
Maxtaarde,  if.  a  garret  window,  garret;  of 


ManBtleVtude,    sf.    gentltm 


MANTE.s/. a  mantle;  fromL.  m 

short  cloak,  in  Isidore  of  Seville.— Der. 
O.  Fr.  manul*,  softened  into  manttmt  (for 
il  —  eau  tee  $  a8a>;  the  O.  Fr.  form  aur- 
vives  in  diman/iltx  (q  v.)  and  mantelet. 

MANTKAU,  on.  a  cloak.     See  mwrt. 

MANTELET,  sm.  a  short  cloak.     See  matte. 

t  MantillB,  sf.  a  mantilla ;  from  Sp.  man- 
alia  ($  36). 

Manuel,  adj.  manual;  from  L.  manual!*. 

Manufacture,    sf.    manufacture;    a  word 


vordt  n 

risking  by  the  hand. — Der. 

.  sf.  manumit  si  on.  formal  re- 

ManUBCrit.sm.  a  manuscript;  fromL.  ma  on 
icriptut  (tc.  liber).    For  ptaaf  lea  |  lit. 

Manutention,   if.    maintenance.       Before 
being  thus  restricted  the  word  meant  admi- 


Manumiaaio: 


MA  PPEMONDE — MARCOTTE. 


round  Puit  which  : 


MAQUEREAU,  cm.  a  mackerel.  Origin  un- 
known, though  it  is  probably  so  aimed  in 
consequence  of  itt  spoil,  and  ii  thereby 
connected  with  L.  nutonla- 

■j-Maquette,  </.  a  sculptor's  rough  model; 
from  It.  macchiitta  (j  J  j). 

MAQUIGNON,  sin.  a  hone  dealer ;  of  Germ, 
origin,  Flem.  MHtm,  to  traffic  (5  »7).— 
Der.  majiagnoHtage. 

MARA1CHER,  mi.  a  kitchen  gardener,  pro- 
perly one  who  cultivates  those  gaideni 
■  ~    ■  '        e  called  varan.     Sef 


MARAI&sm.amarih.bog,  kitchen-garden  (in 
the  environs  of  Paris);  formerly  marois  and 
marac,  from  medieval  Lit.  marieous  *. 
Marisoua  is  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  Flem. 
mairasch  (§  ao).  Msriscus  becomes 
marois  by  *0^s,  see  5  iiq,  and  by  i  —  oi, 
see  |  74,  note  a.  For  dmih'  lee  5  63. 
From  O.  Fr.  marisc  comes  O.  Fr.  mares- 
tage,  now  maricage,  and  O.  Fr.  maraischer 
now  maraic&tr  (both  by  lost  of  1,  see 
5  ]  48).  For  letter-cliaugei  see  Jrais  and 
fr<Acht, 

Maraamo,  «n.  consumption ;  from  Gr.  im- 

amarasca,  a  sour  cherry,  whence  the  liqueur 
is  made  «  *5). 
MAR ATRE,  1/.  1  step-mother,  a  cruel  mother; 
formerly  marrastre,  from  L.  matraater* 

Matr-aster,  coatrd.  regularly 
(see  5  50),  becomes  marrasirt,  then  ma 
rmtrt  by  tr°rr-r  (see  5  168),  thei 
marairt  (by  lost  of  1  see  5  148). 
MARAUD,  on.  a  knave,  rascal.  Origin  un 
certain.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of  hist 
origin  (5  33),  from  a  certain  Comte  di 
Mtrodt  who  distinguished  himself  by  hi: 

E'  ft  of  plundering  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
is  however  much  older  than  the  ijtr 
century,  as  may  be  teen  in  Villon,  Com- 
mmt  rn'in  iray-jt  tit  pourpoinl,  Dtsmit 
comiwsmymarault?  (Littra.)  Bugge  tug. 
gesta  that  there  is  a  Low  L.  msMldu**, 
formed  by  dissimilation  (§  169)  from  mnl- 
alduH»,  which  would  be  mal  with  the 
Qermanic  suffix  -aldui!  ($  155). 
marauder. 
MARAUDER,  no.  to  go  marauding. 

See  maraud. — Der.  maraud!  (verbal  subst.), 
momudeur. 


+  Marav6dis,  an.  a  maravedi (Sp. cc 
from  Sp.  maravedi  (§  26),  of  Ar.  origii 

MARBRE,  ins.  marble;  from  L. nuumor 
by  regular  coatr.  (see  5  51)  of  mirmo: 
to  marrn'rom,  whence  marbrt.     For 

Hist.  Gram.  p.  73 ;  for  loss  of 


:  Hist 


-Der. ; 


nsarorer,  marfimre,  mortrerie,  marbrikic. 

MARC,  MS.  a  mark  (weight,  8  01.};  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.  H.G.  marc  (§  »o),  a  march  or 
frontier  ;  a  mark  coming  afterwards  to  sig- 
nify the  weight  or  measure  used  on  the 
frontier  of  a  country. 

MARC,  ms.  a  residuum,  dregs  (of  pressed 
fruits,  etc.).     Origin  unknown. 

MARCASS1N,  sm.  *■ young  wild  boar.  Origin 
unknown. 

tMaroaSBite,  sf.  (Min.)  marcassiie; 
from  At.  margatlutha  (5  30). 

MARCHAND,  tot.  a  shopkeeper,  dealer;  for 
merly  marchiand,  marcludattlt  It.  merca- 
dantt,  from  L.  mercatantem  *,  pres.  panic, 
of  medieval  L.  meroatare*,  to  sell;  is 
in  '  Votunt  dum  vobis  placeat  paciEce  el 


,'  froi 


of  the  1 


nego^- 


oari.  Hetroataiitem  loses  medial  t  (sa 
5  1 17),  changes  o»  into  ckt  (see  5|  116  ind 
54),  whence  O.  Fr.  marchiant.  For  ra-a 
tee  5  10a.  The  final  d  for  ;  is  unusual, 
though  it  is  found  in  the  13th  century.— 
Der.  marchattdts,  marehamfite. 

MARCHE,  cf.  a  march  (military  frontier); 
of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.G.  marcka  ($  10). 
Its  doublet  is  martpte. 

MARCHE,  t/.  march,  walk,  gait.  See  marcw. 

MARCHE,  int.  a  market.  Prov.  mtrcat,  1:. 
mirealo,  from  L.  moroatum.  For  e-fl 
see  §  65,  note  I ;  for  o— th  see  §  126;  fur 
-atum  — -e  see  5  aoi. 

MARCHEPIED,  tm.  a  step  (stair),  footbovi 
See  marchtr  and  pied. 

MARCHER,  im.  to  walk,  lit,  t 


from 


s  feet.t 


beat  d 


\a  brick- 


ahami 


down.      A  Lat-Fr.  glossary  "of  the  13th 

cat  see  55  1*6  and  54.— .DeT.'marehi  (ve- 
nal subst.),  ntoreieur,  densorcAi. 
MARCOTTE,  if.  (Bnt.)  a  layer.  0.  Fr. 
margoUt,  der.,  with  dim.  suffix  oft,  from 
L.  mersrna.  For  1  —  a  see  5  65,  note  1. 
The  passage  from  g  to  e  11  unusual. — Ov. 
mareotta.         .    ViOOUIt. 


XAXDZ-I~IU  RITORNE. 


MARDI.  sm.  Tuesday;  formerly  marsdi,  It, 
martedi,  from,  L.  Martin  dies,  found  in 
the  Inscription! ;  properly  Mars'  day.  For 
lots  of  i  tec  §  148  ;  for  lost  of  medial  t  see 
S117. 

HARE,  sf.  a  pond,  pool;  from  L.  mars*, 
found  in  medieval  Lai.  texts.  *  Hull 
potare  lutosas,'  says  Quillaume  the  Breton 
in  hii  Philippine,  Miira  il  ■  corruption 
of  man,  wed  in  the  sense  of  miter  gene- 
rally :  from  the  7th  cent,  mare  signifies 
sweet  at  veil  as  salt  water.  'Hare  est 
aquarnm  generalij  collectio.  Omnia  enim 
congiegatio  aquarum  tile  talsae  tint,  sire 
dnkei  lint,  abusive  maria  nnncupantur,' 
lays  Isidore  of  Seville.  - 

MARECAGE,  iin  a  marsh.  See  marah.— 
Dcr.  maricagcai. 

HARECHAL,  sat.  properly  one  who  shoes 
and  takes  care  of  horses ;  that  marichal 
/errant  is  the  farrier  who  shoes  them.  The 
marichal  dt  France,  originally  the  maricaal, 
was  an  officer  set  over  the  horses  and  stables 
of  the  Icing.  Marichal,  formerly  martschal, 
is  from  Merov.  L.  nmrisoalona  »  (an  officer 
inchugeofthe  king's  hones).  'Siraarls- 
oaloaa,  qui  super  11  caballos  est,  occidi- 
tnr,  II.  solid,  componatur,'  says  the  Lei 
Akmanorum  7,  o.  Mariaealotia  is  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.  H.G.  marahscale  (5  30), 
cp.  senicAal.  Mariaaalous  becomes  mares- 
ckalbjL—t,  see  5  7a;  by  o-ch,  see  §  u6; 
and  loss  of  final  0  see  §  1 19.  For  later  lots 
of  s  tee  §  148. — Der.  marieialtiie. 

MAREC  HAUSSfifi,  if  properly  a  troop  com- 
manded by  a  '  marshal.'  Marichaussii  it 
from  medieval  Lat.  mareaealolata  *,  der. 
from  nmrinoalons,  see  marichal.  Mar 
esealeiata  becomes  marachauaii  by  -ata 
—it,  see  5  301  ;  by  i— 1,  tee  |  7» ;  by 
a  =  ck,  see  |  126;  by  liven,  see  §  15; ; 
by  iri=  c  — s,  tee  agtnctr.  For  later  loss 
of  1  see  S  14°. 
MAREE,  if.  the  tide;  from  L.  mare,  der.  by 
adding  suffix  it  (~  ata,  see  §  aoi). 
Marie  from  mare  answers  to  audit  from 

MARELLE,  sf. '  merrypeg.'     See  merdlt, 
MARGE,  if.  margin,   from  L.  marsrlnem. 

For    loss  of  last  two    atonic   syllables   tee 

§5  &o,i,l.— Vtt,margaaX,tmarga,marg- 

elle. 
MARGELLE,  if.  kerb-stone  (of  a  well).     A 

dim.  of  marge,  q.  v. 
Marginal,  adj.  marginal.     See  margitw. 
Marginer,  va.  to  margin ;  from  L.  mar- 

Eixutre. — Der.  marginal. 
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Maj-HOTiinfa,  as.  a  dirty  muddy  place; 
origin  unknown,  though  connected  with 
L.   msrglla,   a   dim.    of  marga,  marl. 

Marguerite,  sf.  (Bat.)  a  daisy,  (Min.)  a 
peari;  from  L.  margarita. 

MARGUILLIER.  sot.  a  churchwarden;  for- 
merly mamglitr,  from  L.  matriculariua, 
found  in  medieval  documents  for  the  officer 
who  keeps  the  church  registers,  that  is,  tbe 
matrianlnof  a. church:  'Officiurnmatrieu- 
lurii  est  ilhuninare  et  eitmguere  omnia 
lamina,'  says  an  eccles.  regulation.  Ma- 
triefilirlaa,  regularly  contrd.  (see  %  51) 
to  motric'larius,  becomes  0.  Pr.  mar- 
riglitr.  For  tr— rrsee  §  168  ;  for  1=4 
see  S  7a  j  for  ol-rf  see  |  lag;  for-ariiij 
—  -iw  see  %  Jg8.  Marrtglitr  later  becomes 
marrglitr,  whence  mapglitr  and  mar- 
guillur.  Margaillier  is  a  doublet  of  malri- 
culairt,  q.  v. 

MARI,  am.  a  husband ;    frou 


found  in  medieval  Lat.  t 
106a,  in  the  Charralaiy  of  Marmoutier: 
'  Com  de  medietatc  iptiut  terrae  moviiset 
calumniam  quidani  Const 


from  L.  marltare.    For  lost  of 

medial  t  tee  §  117. — Der,  mariable,  nri- 

enr,  itmaritT,  demoritr. 

Maria,  adj.  marine ;  <m.  a  mariner ;  from 

L.   marinna. — Der.    morusier,   mariner, 

MAR1NQ0UI.N,  tm.  (Entom.)  ■  mosquito. 
Origin  unknown. 

Marionnette,  sf.  a  puppet ;  of  hist,  origin, 
Ke  5  33'  MarionntUs  is  for  manolMt 
(for  l"it  see  Tnarne)  ;  mariolittt  is  dim.  of 
mariali,  found  in  medieval  Fr.  documents  in 
tense  of  puppet,  doll,  originally  little  figures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whence  dim.  mariolt. 

Marital,  adj.  marital ;  from  L.  maiitalit. 
— Der.  ntnrtnj/ement. 

MaritaJemeiit,  adv.  matrimonially.     See 


Maritime,  adj.  1 


Maritorna,  sf  an  ill-formed,  heavy  woman ; 
of  hist,  origin  (see  $  33),  from  tbe  name  ol 
.1.    ...  -- r- Don  Quiiote,  Maritorua. 


MARIVAUDER — MARTELER. 


MARMAILLE,  sf.  a  Hoop  of  little  one',  little 
butt ;  from  It.  marmaglia  (§   15).     See 

■1  Marmalade,  */.  marmalade;  from  Port. 
mtrmtlada  from  momuio,  a  quince  (j  36). 

MARMENTEAU,  adj.  reserved  {of  timber). 
A  technical  word  in  forestry,  used  of  trees 
reserved  for  the  landlord's  use*     Origin  1111- 


MAKMITON,  ™.  atculli 
MARMONNER,  vj.  to  1 

MARMOT,  on.  originally  an  ape,  then  1 
grotesque  little  figure,  then  (as  a  term  of 
endearment),  a  child;  dcr.  with  marmailli 

+  Marmotto, «/  a  marmot,  a  little  girl; 

from  It  marmaua  «  15). 
MARMOTTER,  va.  to  matter.     Origin  un- 

MARMOUSET,  im.  a  queer  little  figure, '  little 
monkey';  from  L.  mannoratum *,  a 
deriv,  of  mtrmor,  signifying  a  little  marble 
figure.  This  deviation  is  proved  by  the 
Rut  da  Marmouult  in  Paris,  which  in  Med. 
Latin   was   the  '1' 

(LtarfO 

MARNAGE,  tm.  a  marling,  claying  (of 
ground).     Stcmanu. 

MARNE,  sf.  (Agric.)  marl,  clay  and  chalk. 
O.  Fr.  marli.  still  used  in  Normandy  ;  from 
L-  margula  (from  marga,  in  Pliny). 
MargQln,  contrd.  regularly  to  mar'Ia  (see 
{51),  becomes  O.  Fr.  merit,  whence  marnt 
by  !-—n,  for  which  cp.  libella,  niveau ; 
pen'la,^B«(O.Fr.fi«sM,tV!i*);poiter'la, 
poiirnt ;  colncla  *,  guttumilU  (the  form 
conucla  for  colncla  it  10  be  met  with 
in  Meror.  documents). — Der.  ntarniere, 
mamer,  marsage,  Mamm. 


Marotlque,  adj.  Marotic;  of  hist,  origin. 


see  5  33  i  from  Marot,  the  well-known  Fr. 
poet  of  the  16th  cent 
MAROTTE,  1/    a    fool's-cap,    hobby-hone, 
property  a  puppet ;  a  dim.  of  Marit,  the 

MAROUFLE,  tf.    lining-paste.     Origin   nn- 

MARQUE,  sf.  a  mark,  sign,  token ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  Germ,  mart  (§  ay).  Its  doublet  is 
mortfle,  q.  r. — Der.  marjuer,  marjuaut. 

Marquor,  va.  to  mark.  See  marqut.  Its 
doublet  is  marcher,  q.v.- — Dcr.  moruveur, 
Ttmarqsar,  dinarqtur. 

MARQUETER,  va.  to  chequer  ;  frequent,  of 
morqvtr.  Cp.  lachitir  from  racier,  valttir 
from  volrr,  etc.— Der.  marr/mrerie. 

MARQUIS, sm.  1  marquis;  formerly  monks, 
from  medieval  L.  marohensla*,  properly 
a  governor  act  over  the  marches  or  empire- 
frontier!  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
MnrohoTiAla*  is  from  marcria.* ;  tee 
north*.  MafohonaiE,  with  ns  =  s  (see 
S  163)  and  a— ■  (tee  %  59),  becomes 
marciit,  then  marquis  (for  ch  =  7*  lee 
Hist.  Oram.  p.  63). — Der.  marqtdsK,  nsr- 

MARRA1NE,  sf.  a  godmother.  Pror.  ann- 
rima.  It  madrina,  from  L.  nutrlna,  *,  der, 
from  mater.     Fortr-n-  see  |    168  ;  for 

1— si   cp.   patrinus  *,  pnrrain  ;     digno, 
daigm;    glitea,   glaiit;    dominuco,  da- 


;  pulli 


.    Alsost 


MARRI,  adj.  crp.p.  sad;  p.  p.  of  O.  Fr.  vert.  I 
marrir,  to  sadden  ;  of  Germ,  origin.  Gene 
marrjtm  (,  10),  to  hinder,  mar.     The  word 

tMarron,  int.  a  chestnut;  from  It.  nor- 

r'""  (I  *5)- — Der.  marroitnier. 
tMarron,    attf.  a  maroon   (free  West 

Indian  negro)  i  from  Sp,  timarrtm  «  16).   I 
H.axni be,  snt.  (Rot.)  horehound ;  from  L. . 

MARS,  mt.  Mart,  March ;  from  L.  Man. 

MARSOUlN,sns.(Ichth.)aporpoiie;  ofOerm. ; 
origin,  O.  N.  mar-svin,  O.  H.  G.  men-m"-  I 
a  'mere-twine,'  tea-hog,  dolphin  (§  10). 

Marsupial,  adj.  marsupial,  purse-sluped, 
earning  a  pnne  (of  animals)  from  L.  mtr- 1 
lupium,  through  an  imagined  martapit- 
lli*(|IM> 

MARTEAU,  jm.  a  hammer;  formerly  enrtal 
(for  -ti^-eau  see  g  a8a),  from  L.  mar- 
telluB*.  a  form  of  mnrtulufl',  dim.  of 
L.  martus  ',  found  in  late  Lat  texts.  I* 
doublet  it  marts*. — Der.  marttia,  marUltU 

MARTELER,  va.  M  hammer,  torment  nH 


MARTIAL — MA  TERNEL, 


bearably.     See   marttau, — Der.    marislage, 


Martial,  adj.  martial ;  from  L.  mirtialii. 

MARTINET,  an.  (Orniih.)  a  martin ;  dim. 
of  Martin ;  cp.  purrot  from  Pierre,  and 
tansanruri  from  Sanson. — Der.  (from  the 
proper  name  Mar/in)  martin-phheur. 

MARTINET,  an.  a  til  [-hammer.  Bat-candle- 
stick; dim.  of  martiau. 

Hartingale,  tf.  a  martingale,  strap ;  oFbist, 
origin  (ice  $  33),  from  Mortigvti  in  Pro- 
«cnce ;  the  Martigaux,  or  Martingaux, 
haying  been  the  first  to  wear  stockings 
i  la  martingale. 

MARTRE,  or  MARTE,  sf.  (Mamm.)  a  mar- 
tin. It.  mortora,  from  Low  Lat.  martalun  *, 
found  in  some  iate  Lit.  texts.  Martaluj 
u  from  marts  a,  found  in  Martial  in  this 
sense  (Ed.  x.  37),  if  the  reading  is  correct. 
MarttUus,  regularly  contrd.  to  mart'lns 
(tee  5  51),  becomes  marlrt  by  1— r,  see 
i>57- 

Martyr,  sm.  a  martyr  ;  from  L.  martyr.' — 
Der.  BiorQiriser,  martyre. 

Hartyrologe,  on.  martyrology ;  from  Or. 
paprvt  and  Adyos. 

tMflSOarade,  if.  a  masquerade ;  fromlt. 
mateherala  (5  as). 

tM  an  Car  On,  ™.  a  mask;  fromlt.  mos- 
cheront  (S  15). 

Maaculin,  adj.  masculine  ;  from  L.  mascn- 

t  Masque,  sm.  a  mask,  visor;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  matchera  (5  35). — Der. 
mosjsrer,  demasjuer. 

MASSACRER,  va.  to  massacre;  of  Germ, 
origin, Low  Genn.  matsken,  Germ,  melzgeit 
(§    17). — Dei.    matsacr*    (verbal   subst.), 

MASSAGE,  sm.  shampooing.     See  masstr. 
MASSE,  sf.  a  mass ;  from  L.  maiBi- Der. 

MASSE," if.  a  mace;  from  a  L.  mates,  the 
last  primitive  ofmatoola,  a  staff.  Hates 
becomes  niatia  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  66), 
whence  mass*,  by  -tia  =  -s5*,  see  5  344. 
—Der.  mossier. 


*5). 


ess,  rnb,  the  body  in  sham- 
pooing ;    from    Ar.    mast,  to   rub,  handle 

MASSUE,.!/  a  club;  from  late  L.maxuca*, 
found  in  medieval  documents,  as  in  '  Qui- 
dam  enormia  statnrae  ferens  ingeolem 
nuacnaam  super  caput   ejus*  (Ordericos 
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lecomes   matau,    by 
-    §   150;  and  by   -uca=!-as  see 

«.  mastic  ;  from  L.  mastiche. — 

Spot. 

lOH,   if.    mastication ;    from    L. 

Maatodonte.  sm.  a  mastodon;  from  Gr. 
Iiam U  and  dints,  Metros. 

MASURE,  sf.  a  hovel,  ruin;  from  L.  man- 
suit  *,  properly  a  residence,  from  man- 
ore;  'Anno  vera  sequeuti  dedit  illis  in 
puram  el  perpetuam  eleemosynam  suum 
dominium  Marbodii  et  suam  mansuram,' 
says  a  Charter  of  A.D.  1 1 20.  Hamura 
becomes  masuri  by  no  =  s,  see  §  1 63. 

Mat,  sm.  mate  (in  chess).  From  Pers.  mat, 
dead,  in  the  phrase  shah  mat, '  check-mate,' 
i.  e.  the  king  is  dead  (j  30).  See  tehee.— 
Der.  matt!. 

tMat,  adj.  heavy,  dull;  from  Germ,  mall, 
weary,  weak,  then  doll  (§  37). — Der.morir, 
tnalMi.  This  word,  LittriS  holds,  is  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  sm.  above. 

MAT,  sm.  a  mast ;  formerly  bios'  ;  of  Germ. 
origin.  Germ,  mail  ($  97).  For  loss  of  s 
see   §  148. — Der.  mala,  aimala,  tnomre, 

tMatador,    an,    a   matador;      the   Sp. 

matador,  properly  a  slayer  (|  j6). 
fUatamOTe,   sm.    a    bully ;    from    Sp. 

malanmrat,  i.  e.  a  killer  of  Moors  (§  26). 
t  Mat  attain,  an.  a    matachin,  one   who 

dances  the  Sp.  matachin  (6  16). 
MATELAS,   sm.   a   mattress;    formerly  ma- 

leras,  Prov.  almatrae,  Sp.  almadraque  ;  of 

Oriental  origin,  see   %   30 ;   from   Ar.  al 

osio,  reproduce  the  Arabic  subst.  without 
the  article  al  found  in  the  Sp.  almadraque 
and  Prov.  almatrat. — Der.  maltlaster, 
mattlassikre. 

MATELOT,  sm.  a  sailor.  Origin  unknown  ; 
but  cp.  Germ,  matrosi. — Der.  matelote. 

MATER,  va.  to  checkmate.    See  mat. 

Materialise!1,  va.  to  materialise ;  der. 
from   maliriil.—Va.   malirialisOK,   male- 

Materialitf*,    1/   materiality ;     der.    from 


Materiel,  adj.  material  ;  from  L.  m 

alis. — Dei.  maliriativb. 
Maternal,  adj.  maternal ;  from  L,  a 


MA  TERltlTS — MEANDRE. 


Maternity,  sf.  maternity;  from  L.  mate 

Matnfimatique,  adj.  mathematical;  i 
math  emit  ics ;  from  L.  mathematics  ( 
found  in  Cicero). — Der.  mMMftofMcQ. 

MATIERE,  sf.  matter;  from  L.  materi 
For  -eria—iirt  see  §  108. 

MATIN,  Shi.  morning ;  from  L.  raatutJDUI 
For  regular  contr.  of  matutfnum  in 
mat'tinnm   see   5  5 


MATIN,  mi.  a  great  cur,  mastiff,  properly 
watch  dog.  Matin,  0.  Fr.  muslin,  It.  mas 
(mo,  ii  from  L.  MMItUttnl*  (properly  t 
dog  which  stays  in  the  home),  der.  froii 
nedieral  texts.    Man 


I    the   c 


Maneatinus,  regularly  cnivtrd.  (see  651) 


,  by  U 


see    §   163)  then  real 

%  148. — Der.  milintT,  maroteau. 

MATINES,  sf.  pi.  matins.     See  matin. 

MATIR,  m.  to  deaden  (metals).     See  mat. 

MATOIS,  adj.  conning,  sly.  Origin  nn- 
known. — Der.  maroiserie. 

MATOU,  an.  a  tom-cat,  ugly  person.    Origin 

MATRAS,  sm.  a  glass  vessel,  long  and  narrow 
necked,   used  in  chemistry.      Origin  nn- 

MATRAS,  sm.  a  heavy  bolt,  shot  from  an 
arbaliil;  from  Low  L.  mstara*,  which  ii  of 
Celtic  origin,  cp.  Wei.  medru,  to  aim. 

Matrice,  sf.  the  matrix,  womb;    from  L. 

Matricide,  smf.  a  matricide  one  who  kills 

his  mother;  from  L.  matricida. 
Matricide,  sf.  matricide;   from  L.  matri- 

Matricule,  tf.  matriculation  ;  from  L.  ma- 
tricala. — Der.  mairiiuliire  (whose  doublet 
is  marguillier,  a.  v.). 

Matrimonial,  adj.  matrimonial ;  from  L. 


a  matron;  from  L. matrona. 
fMatte,   tf.  (Met.)    matt,  a    man;    the 

Germ,  matt*  (|  27). 
Maturation,  sf.  ripening;  from  L.  matu- 

rationem. 
MATURE,  >f.  masts,  wood  for  masts.     See 

Maturity,  sf.  maturity;  from  L.  maluri- 

Matutiital,  adj.  matutinal ;  from  L.  matn- 

MAUDIRE.  va.  to  curie ;  formerly  maldim, 


from  L.  maledicera  (so  used  in  3. 
Jerome).  For  al  =  au  tee  %  157  ;  for 
-dioere  —dirt  tee  dirt. — Der.  mautfit. 
MAUDISSON,  sm.  a  curse;  formerly  mal 
disson.  from  L.  maledictionem.  For 
tl-au  see  |  157;    for  -otrionem ■=  -ssim 

•h  i  ya. 

MAUGREER,  101.  to  rage,  show  one's  mal 
grt,  lee  malgri.  Malgri  becomes  tuaugri 
by  a!— an,  see  1 157;  whence  maugrdtr. 

Mausoles,  sm.  a  mausoleum;  from  L. 
mausoleum  (found  in  Pliny). 

MAUSSADE,  adj.  unpleasant,  sour,  awkward ; 
formerly  malsade,  of  a  bad  taste  ;  a  com pj. 
of  mal  (see  mal  1)  and  O.  Fr.  adj.  sadt, 
pleasant- tasting.  Sadt  it  from  L.  sapidna 
by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  aipldtua  to 
aap'doa,  whence  sadt  by  pd  —  d,  see 
5  In.  Malsadt  becomes  mataiada  by 
al  =  au,  see  §  157. — Der.  mousunjerie. 

MAUVAIS,  adj.  bad.  Prob.  of  Germ,  origin, 
connected  with  O.  Sax,  btdu-mso,  the  Derit, 
ep.  O.Fr.  mauftz,  the  DeviL  For  6-m. 
cp.  Bapbomet  for  Mahomet 

MAUVE,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  mallow;  from  L. 
molva.     For  al=au  see  }  157. 

MAUVIETTE,«/.alark.    Adii 


MAU  VIS,  sm.  a  mavis,  thrash,  redwing;  for- 
merly malvis,  from  L.  mftlvitius  *,  found 
in  medieval  I.at.  texts.  Malvitina  is  a 
compd.  of  ™*P*vrw  and  vitia,  the  thrash 
being  destrnctive  to  the  vine.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  wtingarts-vogd ;  similarly  in 
several  parts  of  France  the  bird  is  calico 
grvotdc  vendangt  (see  §  15).  Xalvltdaa 
becomes  mauvis  by  al=  au,  see  §  157;  and 
-itlu»=-iS,JeeS  314.  [ItmaybeoFCelnc 
origin,  Bret.  mSvid,  cp.  Corn,  mtlkuts,  a 
lark.]— Der.  ntOHtnette. 

Waxillntre,  adj.  maxillary;  from  L.  roax- 
I,     Its  doublet  is  macktliirr,  a.  T. 

a  maxim;  from  Schol.  L. 
maxima  (sc.  sentcntiarnm,  a  greatest 
among  propositions,  one  which  is  general 
and  absolute). 

+  Mali  mum,  sm.  a  maximum;    the  L. 

Massarinade,  tf.  the  name  given  to  the 
pamphlets  published  against  Cardinal  Ma- 
larin  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde;  of  hist 
origin  (§  33);  the  ending  -adt  it  prop. 
Spanish ;  see  5  aoi. 

MAZETTE,  sf.  a  sorry  beast  (horse),  feeble 
person.     Origin  unknown. 

ME,  pcrs.  proa,  (accus.)  me ;  from  L.  nut. 

Mfiandro,  sm.  a  meander,  winding  coarse ; 
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of  hist,    origin,  tn  §  33;  from  the 
Meander  in  Phrygia. 
Kiat,    sin.    (Anat.)    a    meatus ;    from    L. 

Kteeanique,  (1)  adj.  mechanical;  from  L. 

M&Mjne,  im.  a  Maecenas,  patron;    of  hilt. 

origin,    see    §   33 ;   alluding  to   Maecenas, 
minister  and  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  of 

M6chancet6,  >/.  wickedness.    See  michant. 

MiCHANT,  adj.  wicked;  formerly  met- 
eionr,  originally  mticktant,  meaning  in 
0.  Fr.  unhappy,  that  which  hat  bad  chance, 
pre*,  panic,  of  meuktoir,  to  be  unlucky. 
Mtsclieoir  is  from  L.  minus  oadere,  lit. 
to  fall  amiss.  For  meaning  ice  chant: 
For  minus  =  mis  —  mi,  see  me's-;  for  oa- 


sec  m#s    and  ckanct). 

HECHE,  if.  wick  (of  a  caudle);  formerly 
nmcki,  from  L.  myia.  fern,  form  of 
myitis  (for  z— os  see  lacker),  whence 
myesa,  thence  mysca.  For  as  —  fit  tee 
SI  116,  541  for  i  =  e  see  5  73;  for  loss 
of  s  see  §  I 48. — Del.  metier, 

MECHEF.  an.  mischief,  mUfortone,  barm ; 
formerly  mtscktf,  Prov,  mtseap,  Sp.  msno- 
scooo,  lit.  a  misadventure.  Now  out  of 
use.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  form  of 
cognate  words  in  other  Romance  languages, 
machefis  eompd.  of  mis-  and  chef  (4.  v.). 

MECOMPTE,  am.  a  miscalculation.  See  mi- 
compter. 

MficOMPTER,  m.  lo  count  wrong,  strike 
wrong  (of  clocks)  ;  formerly  nmcompttr. 
For  etymology  sec  mis-  and  compter. — Der. 


■?_".<" 


subst.). 


MECONNAlTRE,  va. 

disown,  deny  ;  formerly  m 

nit-  and  connaitrt. — Der.  micrmnahs. 

nsefonfiorssable. 
MECONTENT.  adj.  discontented;  fori 

mBUMUnl.     See   mis-    and    conlmt. — 


MECREANT,  int.  an  unbeliever, 
who  believes  in  some  othei 
the  Christian,  properly,  one 

formerly 


fMfidaille,  if.  m.  medal;  from  It.  me- 
daglia  ($  as).  Its  doublet  is  muille.q.i, 
— Der.  midaiUoa.  midailla,  midoilliite. 

Sledecin,  sir,  a  physician;  from  L.  medi- 
cinus.     Fori-*  see  §  7a. 

MSdaeine,  if.  medicine;  from  L.  medi- 
cina.     Forl-e  see  $  7*. 

M6di.Rn,  adj.  (Ann.)  median;  from  L. 
medianns-     Its  doublet  is  moym,  q.  v. 

+  M6dianoohe,sm.ameatsupper;  aword 
introduced  by  Anne  of  Austria,  from  Sp. 
midianochi  ($  *6),  it  being  the  heavy 
meal  eaten  at  midnight  after  a  fast  day  at 
the  French  Court,  The  word  million 
was   used   by   the   citizens  for   the   same 

M6diiujfc(n,  sm.  (Arm.)  mediastine ;    from 

M6diat,  adj.  mediate;  from  L.  mediitus. 

— Der.  Bieiriartier,  immidial. 
MsSdlateiir,  tni.  a  mediator;  from  L.  me- 

Mediation,  tf.  mediation;  from  L,  media- 

MtSdioal,  adj.  medical;  ftom  L.  medicalis* 

M6din  anient,  sm.  a  medicament,  medicine; 
from  L.  medicamentam. — Der.  midica- 

menlt;,  mddicamenlenx. 
MtSdieinal,  adj.  medicinal ;  from  L.  medi  - 

cinalii.  , 
Mediocre,  adj.  middling,  mediocre;    from 

L.  mediocrem. 
Mfjdioeritt),  */.  mediocrity;  ftom  L.  medio- 

critatem.     For  -tatem  =■ -M  see  |  330. 
MEDIRE,  vis.  to  speak  ill  (of);    formerly 

nusdiri.     See  mis-  and  din. — Der.  mtdi- 

Mf5ciitatif,  adj.  meditative;  from  L.  medi' 

Meditation,  sf.  meditation;  from  L.  medi- 

MtSditer,  va.  to  meditate;  from  L.  medi- 

MMiterranS,  adj.  mediterranean;  from  L. 

+  Medium,  sm.  a  medium;  the  L.  me- 
dium. 

MMnUaire,  adj.  medullary  ;  from  L.  ju  1- 

setiug,   an.   a    meeting;    the    Engl. 


>f  Bit's-  (q.v.)  and   MEFAIRE, 
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MEGARDE,  «/.  insdTertence ;  rerbal  subst. 
of  0.  Fr.  verb  migardtr,  originally  mts- 
gardtr.     See  mit-  and  gardir, 

M^gere,  i/.  a  far;,  vixen;  from  L.  M e- 
siera,  one  (if  the  Furies. 

MEGISSIER,  in.  a  leather-dresser  ;  from 
0.  Fr.  megis,  a  compd.  of  water,  ashes  and 
alum  used  in  leather-dressing.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  nUgiistrit. 

ME1LLEUR,  oa>'.  better;  from  L.  melioram. 
For  11  -il  see  §54,3;  forO-«wsee  5  88. 

Melancolie,  if.  melaacholy ;  from  L.  me- 
lancholia. 

Melancolique,  adj.    melancholy,    dismal; 

MELANGE,   tm.   a  miitnre.     See  mtlir— 

Der.  mllangti, 
tMelaeae,  (/.  molasses,  treacle  ;  from  Sp. 

melaza  (j  16). 
MELER,  va.  lo  mix;  formerly  mister.  Port. 

auidar,  (rota  L.    miseulars  *,  found    in 

medieval  Lat.  documenli:   ai  'Per  pluri- 


de  ill  it  rapinii  atone  depredationibns  nihil 
T01  dtbeatia  miseulars,  uiiusqnisque  sua 
defendat  at  potest/  in  a  letter  of  Hinemar, 
a.  a.  859.  Miseulars  il  a  frequent,  of 
midcere.  Miaofil&re,  regularly  contrd. 
(tee  §  53)  to  miao'lare,  become!  mislir 
(for  01=/  >ee  5  Ho;  for  i  =  ,  see  f,  7a), 
thence  miler  (for  loss  of  s  see  5  148).— 
Der.  rntUe  (panic,  mbst.),  mtfange,  pele- 
m*7«.  emms/er,  dem-Her. 

MELEZE,  tm.  a  larch.     Origin  unknown. 

Melissa,  «/.  balm  mint ;  from  Or.  pl\iaaa, 
because  the- 

Mollifero,  c 
lifer. 

Melliflue,    adj.    mellifluous,    flowing    with 
honey;  from  L.  mellifluus. 

Melodie,  sf.  melody ;  from  Gr.  ftt\vlla. — 
Der.  m&odieax,  melodist. 

Molo&rame,  tm.  a   melodrama,  properly 
acting  with  songs ;    from   Gr.  /liKct   and 

Melomanie,  sf.  mntic-madnesj ;  from  Gr. 

plXa  and  funin. — Der.  mSomani. 
Melon,  on.  a  melon;  from  L.  melonem. 

— Der.  jntfojiniere. 
Melopee,   </    melopccia,   laws   of   musical 

composition;  from  Gr.  fMAoiroifil. 
Momtai-ane,    sf.    a    membrane ;    from    L. 


Membra,  . 


—Der. 

.  a  limb,  member;   from  L. 


membrum. — Der.  membrS,  membra,  mem- 
iVure,  dememortr. 
MEME,  adj.  lame;  formerly  mama,  metsnu. 
earlier  mAimt,  originally  mntirm*.  Prov. 
nutessmt.  It.  •wdtsima,  from  L.  metip- 
siinun,  contrd.  from  motipsia aimus,  found 
in  classical  documents  in  the  form  Ipsis- 
■imuBraet  -  altogether  the  same.  Me- 
tipaim.ua,  contrd.  to  metipa'rmia  (£  51). 
becomes  O.  Fr.  medium*.  For  pa -a  see 
5  III ;  for  t  =  d  see  $  117.  This  form  is 
found  in  nth  cent,  in  the  Poem  of  St. 
Alexis.     Medisna  becomes  first  mtismt,  by 

by  i—e  (see  5  71),  then  mttme,  bj  «*•=<, 
lastly  mime,  by  lost  of  r   (see   §  148). — 


fMemento, 

tm.    a 

memento;    the     L 

memento. 

MEMOIRE,  (/  n 

cmory 

from  L.  momoria 

For  0-  01  by  a 

n  of  i  see  §  84. 

Memorable, 

adj.  n 

emorable;     from    L 

For 

-abilis  =  -able    see 

agm. 

Memorial,™ 

□rial;  from   L    me 

moriaic. — Der.  immtinorial. 

Memorial,  adj 

L.  memorial 

MENACE,  if.  a 

rcfei 

ng  to  memory;  from 

menace,  threat ;    from    L. 

mlnardsk.   Plautni  use 

-oia— «  «ee 

J44 

for  l-e  tee  $    68. 

MENAGE,  sm.  housekeeping,  household ;  for- 
merly mimagi,  originally  maimagt,  from 
L.  mansicraaticum*,  expenses  of  a  house- 
hold, in  Carol,  documents.  '  Nemo  in  lillis 
mamtonatlcuin    accipiat ' 


phra. 


the    Cap 


-.   from 


De    Vill 


Manaionatieura  i 

contrd.  (see  §  5a)  1 
reduces  ni  m  1  (see  §  163),  whence 
maanaticum,  whence  maimagt  by  n-ni 
(see  S  J4),  and  by  -atioum  -  -ag t  (see 
§  301).  Maisnagt  becomes  manage  by 
hi  =  «  (see  55  103,  104),  thence  mimige 
by  loss  of  1  (see  $  148).— Der.  tmAuga, 
menayere,  wseJing'ement,  deWnayer,  em- 
m&tager,  mefaaferie  (properly  1  place  where 
the  animals  of  a  household  are  kept  men 
by  extension  a  place  in  which  rare  and 
foreign  animals  are  kept). 

Management,    sm.    consideration,  regard. 
See  manage. 

Mendioitrj,  sf.   mendicity,   begging;    from 
L.  mendtcitatem*. 

MENDLER,  va.  to  beg ;  from  L. 
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For   los: 


of  medial  c  ■«  {  i 


MENER,  vn.  to  drive  ;  from  L.  mlnace, 
died  of  cattle  or  P.ncks.  Fori-*  see  5  6S. 
Iti  doublet  is  miner,  q.  v.— Der.  menee 
(parttc  subst.),  meneur,  zmener,  izmener, 
dimmer,  arantrur,  promener. 

MENESTREL,  im.  a  minstrel ;  from  L.  ml- 
niHtralo,  in  medieval  Lat.  properly  a  Mr- 
vaiit.  'Una  cuin  ministrale  nostra  Johanne 
et  infantes  snas '  is  found  in  a  clutter  of 
aj>.  S05.     Fori=«seeS68;  for  -hAb-hsi 


_.e  S  191. 

MENETRIER,  sm,   a 


;  fon 


1  L.  miniaterariufl  *,  der. 
from  minister,  MiniaterSriua,  regu- 
larly contrd.  (see  J  51)  to  minlat'r&rius, 
becomei  menein-ier.  For  I  =  e  see  $  68; 
lor  1  in  positional  see  §  73  ;  for  -ariua 
-  -itr  see  §  198  ;  for  loss  of  1  see  5  M"- 

Meninge,  sf.  (Med.)  coat  of  the  brain ; 
from  Gr.  fnjwyif. — Der.  mAHHgite. 

M6nisqiie,  sm.  a  meniscus;  from  Or.  pj- 

MenolDge,  si 


eatise  01 


tattoo, 

MENOTTE,  if.  a  little  hand,  handcuff;  dim. 

of  main,  q.  v. 
Manse,  sf.  a  table  (out  of  use  in  this  sense) ; 

then,  revenue,  usually  of  an  abbe;  of  church ; 

from  L.  menta, 
MENSONGE,  sm,  a  lie.     A  word  irregularly 

formed  from  mentir,  q.v.      No  Latin  or 

French  intermediates  exist  to  bridge  over  the 


T,  a  suffix  (added  to  adjectives  giving 
n  an  adverbial  sense)  ;  from  L.  men- 
1,  tee  Hist.  Oram.  pp.  153,  154.  This 
ninationii  to  be  distinguished  from  the 


1  vttt-mtnt  from  vesti- 


Mental,  adj.  mental:  from  L.  mentalis. 
Mentha,  sf.  (Bot.)  mint;  from  L.  mentha. 
Mention,   sf.  mention;  from  L.  mentio- 

MENTIR,  vn.  to  lie;  from  L.  moDtlrL— 
Der.  menreur,  namrerie,  A&mentir,  men- 
songe. 

MENTON,  sm.  the  chin;  from  a  supposed 
L.   mentonem*.  from  mentum. — Der. 


tKentor.sis.a 


of  hist,  origin, 


5  33  >  allusion  to  Mentor  the  adviser  of 
Telemachus  in  Fsnelou'i  Telemaque, 

MENU,  adj.  slender,  small ;  from  L.  minu- 
tua.  For  i  =  e  see  %  7a;  for  -utu»~-« 
aee  $  aoi.  Menu  ii  a  doublet  of  minute, 
q.v. — Der.  rnennet,  menuiser,  menuaille. 

MENUET,  sm.  a  minuet.     See  menu. 

MKNUISER,  va.  to  cut  small  wood,  work  11 
a  carpenter ;  a  verb  formed  from  L.  minu- 
taje  *,  which  from  minus ;  cp.  It.  minuz- 
zart  in  the  came  sense.     See  menu. — Der. 

MepMtlque.  adj.  mejihitic;  from  L.  n» 

phiticus.— Der.  mepAirisme, 
MEPLAT.sm.  flat  part  (of  a  picture,  statue, 

etc.);  adj. flat;  formerly  mtsplat.    See  met- 

and  plat. 
MF.PRENDRE  (SE),  vpr. 


— Der.  me^rise  (panic,  subst.,  see  it 

MF.PRIS,  sm.  contempt.    See  mipriser. 
MEPRISE,  sf.  a  mistake.     See  miprendre. 
MEPRISER,  va.  to  despise ;    formerly  m. 


endre. 


prise. 


d  prise 


— Der.  n 


(verba!  subst.),  meprisint. 

MER,  sf.  the  sea;  from  L.  mare.  For  »,-. 
f  64- 

f  Mercantile,  adj.  mercantile;  from  It. 
mercantile  (|  J5). 

MERCENA1RE,  adj.  mercenary;  sm.  a  mer- 
cenary, paid  workman  ;  from  L.  meroen- 
arlua.  The  termination  of  the  word  in 
O.  Fr.  was  -itr  (meran-ier)  ;  but  the  later 
form  is  found  in  the  14th  century.  For 
-uina  —  -itr  — aire  see  5  198. 

MERCERIE,  sf.  mercery,  haberdashery.     See 

MERCI,  sf.  mercy,  tm.  thanks;  from  L. 
mercedem.     For  loss  of  d  tee   $   1(1; 

for  6=1  see  £  59. — Der.  remercier  (compd. 
of  O.  Fr.  merrier). 

MERCIER,  sm.  a  mercer ;  from  L.  meroe- 
rlnn*,in  Low  Lat.  documents.  Moroorius 
is  from  mercem.  For  e  =  ie  see  §  56. — 
Der.  mercerie. 

MERCREDI,  sm.  Wednesday ;  from  L.  Mer- 
cmrii  dies,  so  used  in  inscriptions  (pro- 
perly Mercury's  day).  Herourii  becomei 
Mercre  by  regular  lots  of  u,  tee  5  51, 
thence  Mercrtdi  by  loss  of  the  atonic  final 
syllable  of  dies ,  see  %  50. 

Meroure,  sm.  mercury;  from  L.  merco- 
rius.— Der.   mercttriel   (whose    doublet   is 

MERE,  sf.  mother;  in  (Ith  cent,  medri.  It. 
madre,  from  L.  mutrem.  For  tt  —  dr—r 
see  i  168 ;  tor  a  =  e  see  S  54. 
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MERE,  adj.  pure  (of  wine),  fine  (of  wool),  in 
such  phrases  as  mire  goutle.  mire  lame; 
from  L.  menu. 

MERELLE,  s/.  'merry-peg,1  an  obsolete  game; 
originally,  a  table  scored  with  lines,  used  in 
playing  a  game  with  pegs  and  counters  or 
mireaux.  The  mercau  was  a  counter  or 
token,  given  to  canons  or  monks  at  church 
to  certify  their  attendance;  or  to  market- 
women  to  certify  their  baying  paid  market- 
dues,  or  to  labourers  is  tokens  that  the;  had 
earned  >  day's  wage ;  from  late  Lat.  me- 
rallna*  or  merellim*,  a  pebble,  counter, 
token.  Tbeoriginof  this  word  is  unknown 
(Littre).  This  game  was  called  in  England 
merry-peg,  from  the  pebbles  or  counters 
{mereaux)  and  pegs  with  which  it  was  played, 

Mtiridien,  adj.  meridian,  sm.  the  meridian  ; 
from  L.  meridianus. — Der.  meridknnr. 

Meridional,    adj.    meridional,    southern  ; 

Meringue,   .•/   a   meringue.     Origin   un- 

tMerinos,  on.  a  merino  sheep;  introd. 

from  Sp.  merino,  a  Dock  which  changes  its 

pasturage  ($  36). 
MERISE,  1/  a  wild  cherry.    Origin  unknown. 

— Der.  nsertsier. 
Merite,  sm.  merit;    from  L.  meritum. — 

Der.  miriltr,  uferimire. 
MERLAN,  sm.  (Ichth.)  a  whiting.    Origin 

unknown. 
MERLE,  int.  (Ornith.)  a  blackbird ;  from  L. 

morula.   For  regular  contr.  of  morula  to 


arline ;  from  Eng.  1, 


*§5i. 

t  Merlin,  ™.  a 
U«m  «  38). 

MERLIN,  sm.  a  hammer;  from  L.  nuvnm- 
linua*,  from  maioulriB,  by  regular  contr. 
(sec  $  51)  of  marciilfrms  to  mstro'llmu), 
whence  merlin.  For  cl  =  f  see  §  119  ;  for 
»  =  *seeS54. 

MERLUCHE,  sf.  (Ichth.)  the  hake;  formerly 
marine*,  Sp.  mtrluza.  Compd.  of  luce  and 
mcr  (-iW.  de  mtr) ;  luce  is  from  L.  In. 
oiua,  properly  a  pike.  For  ola— w  see 
agenctr;  for  a  =  ch  see  §  136. 

MERRAIN,  sm.  a  clapboard,  properly  wood 
for  building,  etc. ;  from  L.  materiamen*, 
found  in  Meror.  texts:  'Si  quis  Ripu- 
arius  In  silra  communi  materiamen  rel 
ligna  fiisa  abstnlerit,'  says  the  Ripuarian 
Code,  76.  Mat  er-i  anion  is  from  mate- 
ria. MatSrifimen,  regularly  contrd.  (see 
§  53)  to  mat'riamen  becomes  mtrrain. 
For  -amisn  =  -ain  see  {  116;  for  tr=rr 
see  |  168;  for  a-s  see  %  54. 


MERVEILLE.  sf.  a  wonder.  It.  mnraviglia, 
from  n.pl.  L.  mirabilia,  properly  marvels. 
Mirabilia,  contrd.  (see  %  51)  to  mir'bi- 

lia,  becomes  merveilie.    For  l=t  see  $  73  ; 
for  -ilia--=;to  see  5  178;   for  b  =  n  see 

.  opping  s,  see  5  148) 
gives  a  Dm  sense  to  the  words  with  which 
it  is  compd  ;  priur  and  mipratr,  dire 
and  midire,  fait  and  mifait,  etc.  Me-, 
originally  hsk-.  Ptov.  mem-,  Sp.  nienos-, 
corresponds  to  L.  minus.  To  show  how 
minufl  becomes  mi,  let  us  take  as  an 
example  L.  mlnuafaaere,  properly  to  do 
amiss  (to).  Minusfacore,  contrd.  to 
min'afaoore  (see  §  53),  has  ns  =  s  (see 
$  163)  and  becomes  misfaoere,  found  in 
Carol,  documents :  '  In  hoc  si  (rater  meus 


nihil  n 


feoeront,  et  me,  qnando  roihi  opus  fnit, 
adjurerunt'  is  found  in  a  document  of 
rt.rj.  835.  ttiftfacere  becomes  mesfah-e. 
Formi»=»sKseeS  7a;  for  (swore  =/otr# 
see  fain.  Misfairi  becomes  m&fairt  by 
dropping  s,  see  $  I4S.     Thus  we  see  how 

This  is  also  found  in  michant,  mitluf, 
micempte,  mcetmaottri,  mitontenl,  micreanl. 
micmire,  midire,  midisance,  mifaire.  mifait, 
mifier,  migardi,  meplat,  meprendri,  mi- 
prin,  miprtirr,  mipris,  misalUtr,  misautmr. 


MESAISE,  sf.  uneasiness.  See  mis-  and  mse. 
ME5  ALLIER,  va.  to  cause  to  make  a  mesalli- 
ance. See  nses-  and  altier. — Der.mesoUiioice. 
MESANGE,  sf.  (Ornith.)  a   titmouse ;    for- 

:ly   mastngt:    of  Germ,   origin,   A.  S. 

i«  (5  30). 


0  happen  Ol.     See  "IB- 
happen   ilL     See  nats- 

MESAVENTURE,  sf.  a  misadventure.    See 

mis-  and  overture. 
MesenteTe),  in.   (A'nat.)  mesentery;  from 

Or.  iitatvriptoy. — Der.  misentfriqae. 

ESESTIMER,  va.  to  undervalue.     See  mi* 

MSBintelligence,     sf.     misunderstanding. 

See  mis-  and  intelligence. 
MESOFFRIR,  no.  to  underbid.    Secmii-ioi 
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lie  Ar.  masha,  poor,  mem,  servile,  then  ■ 
slave). — Dei.  nwsjBineiie. 

MESSAGE,  ™.  11  message;  from  L.  missati- 
onm*,  in  Carol,  document!,  is  'Si  qois 
missum  dominicum  Occident,  quando  in 
raissationm  directus  fbeiit,'  in  a  Capitu- 
lary of  A.o.  813;  'Misaatioum  tulit  ipsi 
summo  pontine;,'  from  another  medieval 
document.  Miaaaticmm  becomes  mtssagi 
by  1  —  e,  see  5  7a;  and  by  -atiouvm  -■  -ag; 
see  5  348. — Der.  mtssagtx,  mtssageric. 

HESSE,  sf.  the  mass ;  from  L.  misaa  (used 
by  Christian  writers  of  the  5th  cent).  For 
i  =  J  see  §  J2.     Its  doublets  are  null,  mis. 

MESSEANT,  adj.  indecorous.     See  mssseoir. 

ME3SEOIR,  in.  to  be  unbecoming.  See  mis- 
and  seair. — Der.  nwssearit. 

tMeseidor.  tm.  Mesaidor  (the  tenth 
month  in  the  Republican  Calendar,  from 
Jane  19  or  10)  ;  der.  from  L.  messia. 

Meusfe,  sm.  the  Messiah;    from  L.  Mes- 

MESSIER,  on.  the  keeper  of  a  itanding  crop  ; 

from  L.  mesMtiua*,  deric  of  messin. 

For  -ariruj  —  -Or  lee  5  198. 
MESSIEURS,  an.  pi.   gentlemen.     See  mis 


O.  Fr.  nws  (for  nits,  the  lubjf 

from  L.  metis)  and  sir*,  q.  v. 

HESURABLE,   adj.   measurable; 

mBnaTLca.tjilis.    For  ni-s  ice 

-abilia — able  ice  affable. 


JforiWt  see  ,  163. 

»  as:-!  see  §  163.— Der.  me- 


MAtaphore,  sf.   a   metaphor;    from    Gr. 

twratpopA. — Der.  md/ujnorique. 
Mettsphiyeique,  sf.  metaphysics;  properly 

science  of  intellectual  things,  whose  study 

was  considered  to  follow  after  (/»rd)  that 

of  physical  things  (rd  ^iwutti}  in  Aristotle's 

system.— Der.  nwropAysseien. 
M^taplaeme,  ins.  a  metaplasm ;  alteration 

(such  as  aphzreds)  in  the  form  of  a  word  ; 

from  Gr.  /itrairXac/tds. 
MGtastase,  sf.  (Med.)  metastasis ;  from  Gr. 

SHTdcrrao'ii. 
M6tatarae,  ins.   (Anat)   metatarsus;  from 

Gr.  iierA  and  Topffot. 
Metatheae,  sf.  metathesis;  from  Gr.  (itni- 

METAYER,  sm.  a  '  metayer,"  farmer  (who 
paid  the  lord  half  the  produce  of  his  farm); 
from  L.  medieturius*,  found  in  medieval 
Lat.  documents,  from  medietfttom.  Me- 
dietarius  becomes  mitayer  by  loss  of 
medial  d  (as  is  seen  in  the  13th  cent, 
form  maitaier,  and  in  mollis,  q.  v.,  from 
modietntem),  see  %  no;  and  by  -ariua 
~-ier,  see  $  198. — Der.  milairie. 

METE1L,  sm.  meslin  (mixed  wheat  and  rye) ; 
formerly  mntril,  from  L.  mixtellum  *, 
from  miitum.  For  i— »  see  $  7» ;  for 
x=j  see  §  150;  for  lost  of  s  see  %  148. 

MAtempBycoae,  sf.  metempsychosis ;  from 
Gr.  /urf/qfa/x*""*' 

Mtit^ore,  sm.  a  meteor ;  from  Gr.  ptriaipot. 
Der.  BieYeariquo. 

M6t6oroloffie,  sf.  meteorology  ;  from  Gr. 
luricspoi    and    \Ayoi. — Der,    meliorolog- 


MESUSER,  vn.  to  misuse.    See  nut- and 

MJStacarps,  sm.  (Anat.)  the  metacarpus; 
from  Gr.  tirTuK&pTftov. 

METAIRIE,  tf.  metairie  (land  held  on  condi- 
tion that  the  lord  received  the  half  of  the 
produce  as  a  rent) ;  formerly  mitaytrit. 
See  nUlaytr. 

METAL,  sm.  metal;  from  L.  metallum.— 
Der.  nufia/liser. 

KritalepBe,  sf.  (Rhet.)  metalepsii ;  from  Gr. 

(ItrdAjJjfrll. 

HtftalHque,  adj.  metallic ;  from  L.  metal- 

Metalliner,  va.  to  metallise.     See  mital.— 

Der.  mttallistfxaa. 
MGtallurgie,    sf.    metallurgy;    from    Gr. 

IteraWovpyia.—DcT.  melallurgiqac. 
Metamorphose,  «/.  metamorphosis;  from 

Gr.  jitraii&pfoiGit. — Der.  miiamorpkosa. 


Metfculeiix,  adj.  b 
cnloiui.     For -oar 
METIER, 


i ;  Grot 


e  5  J 


trade ;  formerly  t. 
10th  cent,  mislitr,  in  the  poem  of  S.  User; 
from  L.  minlaterinm,  an  office,  then 
employment,  lastly,  daily  occupation,  trade: 
so  used  in  Carol,  documents.  We  rind  in  the 
Capitularies  'amittere  minlsterinm,'  for 
'  to  lose  one's  employment ' ;  the  Capitularie* 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  IT.  15,  use  minia- 
terinm.  for  '  trade ' :  '  Ipsi  monetarii  jurent 
quod  ipsum  ininistorium,  quantum  sci- 
erint  et  potueriut,  fideliter  faciant.'  The 
heads  of  trades  (cliffs,  des  mitiirs)  are 
called  in  medieval  documents  the  capita, 
miniateriorum.  MiniatSriurn,  contrd. 
(see  §  51)  to  rnin'aterimn,  reduces  na  to 
I  (see  5  163),  whence  tmslcrium,  whence 
earliest  O.  Fr.  nu'saVr ;  whence  nusiiir  by 
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ji(  (sec  §  71),  whence  mitUr  by  loss  of 

.  (see  S  148). 
METIS,  ins.  and  adj.  mongrel ;  formerly  mtstis. 

horn  L.  mixtitiuus*,  der.  from  miitua. 

Mirtitiua    becomes   mtstis   by  i  =  e,    see 

S  ja  j  by  1— 1,  »«  §  150;  by  -itiua  =  -is, 

tee  $  314.    Mtslit  becomes  metis  by  loss  of 

.,  see  5  148. 
M6tonymia,  sf.  (Rhet)  metonymy ;   from 

Gr.  fifrawida. 
Metope,  sf.   (Archit.)   metope;    from   Gr. 

Metre,  sm.  a  metre  ;   from  Or.  fiirpoy. — 

Der.  melrcr,  mllrtta. 
JVT.6trio.ue,  adj.  metrical;    from    Gi.  («- 

Metropolt),  sf.  a  metropolis ;  from  Gr. 
(itjTpoiroXii. — Der.  mtlropolttam. 

MET5,  sm,  viind,  dish  of  food  ;  formerly  mis. 
It.  miste,  (torn  L.  miaaum,  lit.  what  is 
sent  in  to  table:  cp.  fercolum,  der.  from 
ferre.     For  i«»  lee  §  73;    the   I  it   > 

the  word 'with  mtttre;  it  hat  no  connexion 
with  O.  H.  G.  mart.— Der.  entrant!*. 
METTRE,  va.  to  put,  place,  lay;  from  L. 
mittere,  lit.  to  lend,  then  to  place,  in 
medieval  Lat.t  >Ut  per  omnia  altaria  lumi- 
narii  mittantnr'  ii  a  passage  from  a  very 
Old  Rituals,  Mittere,  contrd.  regularly 
(see  $  51)  to  mitfre,  become!  mean  by 
1~«,  tee  §  71.— Der.  nxMable,  mtttcvr,  en- 

MEUBLE,  sm.  a  piece  of  furniture,  adj.  move- 
able; from  L.  mobilie,  moveable,  then 
subst.  for  furniture.  M6bilia,  cootrd. 
regularly  (lee  §  51)  to  moblia,  becomes 
matbU  by  o  — en,  see  §  79.  Meubti  is 
a  doublet  of  mobile,  q.v. — Der.  mrublei, 
mtublmx,  ammWemeut  (for  amntbltr), 
a  men  Mir. 

MEUGLER,  w>.  to  tow,  bellow;  from  L. 
mugulare1,  from  iniigire.  Mugiil&re, 
contrd.  (see  $  5a)  to  mug'lare,  becomes 
tatuglir  by  u-«u,  a  rare  change,  see  $  90, 
and  bniglir  from  buculnre, 

HEULE,  sf.  a  millstone,  It  mola,  from  L, 
mola.    Foro— en  see  J  76. — Der.  mitt/iere. 

MEULE,  sf.  a  rick,  stack  (of  hay)  ;  formerly 
matt*,  from  L.  ruetula*,  dim.  of  mota, 
a  rick,  in  Carolingian  documents ;  e.g. 
'acceptisque  clavibui  metas  annonae,  quae 
aderant,  elidit,'  says  Gregory  of  Tourt  (Hist, 
4,41).  Meta  is  properly  a  cone.  MtitQla, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  §  51)  to  met'Ia, 
becomes  nuulle,  then  meult,  bytl— fl  — l; 
see  %  168. 


MEUNIER,  hb.  a  miller;  formerly  modular, 
Prov.  mclmier,  from  L.  molinarius.  by 
regular  cootr.  (ice  §  51)  of  molmariua 
to  mol'narius  1  whence  mtulnitr  by  -arina 
~4ir  (tee  J  108),  and  o««  (lee  $  76), 
then  maimer  by  dropping  I  (see  §  157).— 


MEURTRE,   sm.    murder; 

found  in  Carolingian  documents,  e.  g.  '  Si 
mordram  totum  quis  fecerit,'  Lei  Sai- 
onum,  1,  6  ;  'Si  quis  hominem  in  mordro 
occidetit,*  in  a  Capitulary  of  a.d.  813. 
Mordrum  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Goth. 
maurlkr  ($  ao)  ;  for  an  — 0  see  55  106, 
107.  Mordrum  becomes  matrtre.  dr 
— Ir  is  an  altogether  irregular  change, 
caused  probably  by  the  !h  in  the  original 
Goth,  word;  the  form  meurtrrtm*  exists 
in  late  Latin.  The  words  which  past  out 
of  Germ,  into  Low  Latin,  and  thence  into 
French,  are  likely  to  follow  less  closely  the, 
strict  laws  of  Latin  change. — Der.  meurrrier, 


MEURTRIR,™.  to  bruise,  kill.  Seemem. 
Der.  maa-trimm. 

MEUTE,  sf.  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  originally  a 
troop  generally:  e.  g.  we  find  in  the  Chan- 
son d'Antioche,  a  French  poem,  13th  cent, 
that  Piim  V  Hermit*  vit  pirir  itmit  la 
meute  des  croises.  Meute  is  from  L. 
mota*,  properly  a  troop  raised  for  an 
expedition,  in  medieval  texts.  Mota.  ( = 
movita,  a  change  found  in  class.  Lai.)  is 
paru'e.  subst.  of  movere.  Mota  becomes 
mail*  by  0=ro,  see  5  79. — Der.  uwiW 
(to  collect,  form  into  a  troop,  then  eacitt. 
From  this  use  meute  came,  in  O.  Fr.,  to 
—imttOt,  a  revolt,  a  sense  which  turviio 
in  the  deriv.  Biennis,  now  inudn.  For  a 
=11  see  pirit). 

Ml-,  prefix  or  suffix  to  words,  —Engl,  mid- ; 


for  ■ 


i  of  dse 


Miasme,  cm.  a  miasma;   from  Gr.  faa- 

MIAULER,  tos.   to  mew,  an  onomatopoerk 

word;  see  $  34. — Der.  miaultment. 
t Mica,  an.  (Min.)  mica;   the  L.  mica, 

der.  from  micaro.    Its  doublet  it  nr,  <j.v. 
MICHE,  sf.  a  loaf;  of  Germ,  origin,  Flem. 

micii,  whealen  bread  (5  ij).    For  *-<* 

see  5  126. 
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if.  (Bot.)  nettle-tree.    Origin 


.  ■  microcosm  ;  from  Or. 
fuxpd/cooiiot. 

MicrograpMe,  if.  micrography ;  from  Gt. 
pixp6i  and  -fpitptif. — Der.  micmgrap Aique. 

HjcroiuStre,  im,  i  micrometer ;  from  Gr. 
fu*l>6i  and  niTper. — Der.  microfneVrique. 

Microscope,  tm.  a  microscope;  from  Gt. 
>u*p6i  and  mnntir. — Dct.  microscop ique. 

MIDI,  am.  noon,  south;  compd.  of  mi  (me- 
dian) and  di  (diem) :  '  Ipsum  meridiem, 
cot  non  medidism  ?  Ciedo,  quod  ent 
insuavius,'  says  Cicero  In  the  De  Otatote. 
Foe  loss  or  d  He  5  III. 

MIE,  if.  a  cvumb ;  from  L-  mlaa.      So  Pe- 


b  of 


a  Jth-cent.  formulary  opposes 
nuoa  to  cruita:  'A  forii  turpis  est  cruita, 
lb  inlui  mlga  nimit  est  fusca.'  For  losi  of 
medial  o  fee  %  1 29.  Hit  is  1  doublet  of 
mica,  q.  v.— Der.  miette. 

MIE,  pariicli,  employed  lo  itrenglhen  a  nega- 
tive, not ;  fiom  L.  mio*.  Ji  n'ta  ai  mil 
properly  *-y*  n'mt  at  pas  im  porctllt,  '  I 
hart  not  a  scrap.'  The  Lat.  uied  inloa 
similarly,  ■■  in  Martial's  '  aullaque  mica 
■alia.'  For  loss  of  o  we  5  129.  See  Hist. 
Oram.  p.  161. 

HIE,  if.  a  darling,  lore ;  abbreviation  of 
anil,  from  its  employment  with  the  fern. 
Ma;  mtttai,  then  ma  mit;  lee  Hist.  Grim. 
p.  113.     The   form  mit  is  a  modern  bar- 

MIEL,  sm.  honey  j 

»e«  i  56.—  Der.  1 
MIEN,  /ran.  adj.  mine  ;  f 

ened  form  of  mon.  q.  r 

uejt ;  fot  mtn-tmtn  tee  $  5 

[  for  ;«  »  '     ' 


™l  1 


We  find 


document* ;  this  confirms  the  origin  given. 
For  the  etymology  see  man. 

MIETTE,  if.  a  little  crumb.  A  dim.  of  mil, 
q.  v.-    -Der.  emuirer. 

HIEUX,  aav.  better;  formerly  minis,  origi- 
nally mills  and  null,  from  L.  melius, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  melius 
lo  mil's ;  whence  O.  Fr.  melt,  whence  suc- 
cessively mills,  by  <  —  it,  see  §  56 ;  minis, 
see  I  158  ;  and  mitux,  tee  §  149. 

MIEVRB,  adj.  arch,  roguish.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  miJvretie,  miemli. 

MIGNARD,  adj.  delicate.  For  the  termina- 
tion -ard  see  $  196.  See  migmm. — Der. 
mignarda,  mtgnarditt. 

MIGNON.  MIONAKD,  sm.  1  favourite,  dar- 


353 
rf  (t  30)^ 

Migraine,  if.  headache;  from  L.  hemi- 
cranium,  found  in  Marcellui  Empiricus. 
For  lou  of  first  syllable  tee  brilltr  (it  it 
possible  thai  the  form  has  been  affected  by 
mt-  from  mediufl) ;  for  o-g  see  §  129. 

Migration,  if.  migration ;  from  L.  migra- 


MIJAUREE,  if.   an  t 


i   lady.      Origin 


MlJOTfcR,  va.  to  nurse  up,  properly  a  term 

of  cookery,  to  cook  carefully  at  a  low  fire. 

Origin  unknown. 
MIL,  tm.  (Bat.)  millet ;  from  L.  mlHnm, — 

Der.  mi'Jlet,  mtfteraie.    - 
MIL,  adj.  thousand ;  from  L.  mille. 
Milan,    tm.    (Ornith.)    a   kite;    from    Sp. 

milano  (§  36). 
Milisire,  adj.  miliary;  from  L.  miliarias, 

from  milium,  millet. 
MILICE,  if.  militia;  from  L.  militia.    For 

-tia  =  t*  tee  5  144.— Der.  miiteien. 
MILIEU,  tm.  middle.     See  mi-  and  litu. 
Kilitalre,  na/.military;  from  L.  militaris. 
Militer,  mi.  to  militate;  from  L.  militate. 

—Der.  nuVi/aiit. 


Mm^nsiro,  adj.  millenary;  from  L.  mille- 
Milletiime,  tm.  dale  (of  coins,  books, etc.); 

milliiim,  miUimt. 
MILLET,  tm.  (Bot.)  millet.    See  mil. 
Milliaire,  adj.  milliary ;  sm.  a  milestone  ; 

from  L.  milliarius. 
MILLIEME,  adj.  and  tm.  thousandth;  for. 

merly  init7>«nu,  from  L.  millesimiu.    For 

eaimufl  -=  -iemi  see  huiliime.     1 1 1  doublet 

is  millitim*. 
M1LL1ER,  sm.  thousand  (of) ;  from  L.  mfl- 

liariam.     For  -&riiim  =  -ier  see  §  198. 
MILLION,  sm.  a  million.     An  augmentative 

of  mill*  (q.  v.).     For  this  termination  -ion, 

cp.  It.  militmt. — Der.  miUtomiaire,  million- 

Himique,   adj.    mimic;    from    L.    mi  mi- 

f  Minaret,  tm.  a  minaret;   of  Oriental 
MINAUDER,  tm.  to  be  LackadaisicaL     From 
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i  (q<  *-)■  through  1 1 


MINCE,  adj.  slender,  slight.  Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  ttmnctt. 

MINE,  if.  a  mine  (■  measure  =  78  litres),  lit. 
the  half  of  1  setier ;  from  L.  haraioii,  half 
a  aextiiiui-    For  loss  of  he- set  migraine. 

Mine,  «/.  a  mine.   See  nantr. — Dei.  moienr. 

t  Mine,  sf.  air,  countenance;  from  It  mina 
(5  ]5)' — Dec-  nu'nois,  marauder. 

Mine,  sf.  a  mina  (100  drachma):  from  L. 

Miner,  no.  to  mine,  lead  a  gallery  under- 
ground; from  L.  minare.  Its  doublet  is 
mater,  q.  ». — Der.   mint   (verbal    subst.). 

Mineral,  sm.  mineral,  ore;  adj.  mineral. 
SeemtVwr. — Dei.  min«ro/isei,  miaSralii 
mineralisaUai ,  miniratogie  (from  mineral 
and  \6yos). 

Mineralogie,  sf.  mineralogy.  See  mrndral. 
— Dei.  mindro/ogiite,  miniralogique. 

M1NET,  on.  a  cat,  puss.     Origin  unknown. 

MINEUR,  adj.  under  age,  minor,  sm.  a  minor 
from  L.  mlnorem.  For  -oTemi-mr  sc 
5  317.     Its  doublet  it  moindre,  q.v. 

Miniature,  if.  a  miniature;  from  L.  mi 
niarura,  properly  painting  done  withmin 
inm,  the  initials  of  MSS.  being  utuall 
drawn  with  vermilion.— Der.  miniaturittc 

Minime,  adj.  rery  small;  (torn  L.  minimal 

+  Minimum,  jib.  a   minimum;    the   L. 

Minint.ere,  sm.  a  ministry ;  from  L.  r 
terium.     Its  doublet  ii  mUirr,  q.  v.- 
iftDiitferiel  (of  which  the  doublet  it  meaes- 
trtl,  q.v.). 

Minlatre,  sm.    a   minister;    from    L.    mi- 

t Minium,  sm.  minium,  red  lead;  the  L. 

MINON,  tm.  a  name  for  the  cat ;  used  chiefly 
in  a  proverb,  11  enttnd  bits  that  sans  qu'an 
dis*  mill  on,  uted  of  any  one  quick  of  under- 
standing.    See  miail. 

MINOIS,  ins.  a  pretty  face.    See  mint. 

Minorite),  sf.  a  minority;  from  L.  mino- 
ritatem*,  from  minor. 


Minute,  if.  a  minute ;  from  L.  1 
properly  a  small  thing,  whence 
*pace  of  time.    In  doublet  is  nun 


a  equal  parti; 


Ret  1,    who   explain*  it 

frivoii.— Der.  minulita. 

MIPART1,  adj.  divided  ir 

t  Mirabelle.s/.  a  ruirabelle  (plum) ;  from 
Sp.  mirabel  (§  26). 

Miracle,  sm.  a  miracle;  from  L.  mirs- 
cnlum.    For  -aoulum  —  -urfi,  tee  J  154. 

MirBxnileux,  adj.  miraculous;  horn  L, 
miiacnloini  (so   used    in  S.  Augustine). 

MIRAGE,  ™.  a  mirage.    See  mirtr. 

MIRE,  if.  light  (of  a  gun).     See  mirtr. 

MIRER,  va.  to  aim,  aim  at;  from  L.  tuirari, 
to  look  with  admiration,  then  to  look 
earnestly,  then,  by  diminution  of  sense,  to 
aim.— Der.   mire    (verbal    subst.),    bib™, 

MIRLIFLORE,  on.  a  coxcomb.     Origin  an- 

MIRLITON,  tm.  a  reed-pipe.     Origin  uo- 

MIROIR,   sm.  a  minor.     See    mirtr.— Der. 

miVoiter,  miroHier. . 
MIROITERIE,  sf.  looking-glasi  making.  Set 

tMiaaina,i/.  a  foresail;  from  It.  mamu 

(5'i). 
Misanthropie,  sf.  misanthropy ;  from  Gr. 

IttoovBpenrta. — Der.     miianlhropt,    nasan- 

ihropiqoe. 
Miacellaneets,  sf.  pi.  a  miicellany;   from 

L.  miscellanea.  I 

MISE,  sf.  a  putting,  laying,  setting.  See  nutm- 

lit  doublet  it  mtat,  q.v. 
Miserable,  adj.  miserable;  from  L.  mist- 

Misfire,  if.  misery  ;  from  L.  miser  it. 
Miaerioorde,  sf.  pity;  from  L.  miseti- 

cordia. — Der.  misertcordit/DX. 
Missel,  tm.  a  missal,  i.  e.  a  book  containing 
the    masses    for   special    days ;    der.  from 
For  •alia  — -d  tee  5  191. 

isaile,  projectile;    a  word 


Mission,  if.  a  miitioi 
nem.— Der.nsWoRn; 
Missive,  sf.  a 


.  p.p.  of  mittere. 

t  Mistral,  tm.  the  mistral  (north-wen 
wind  of  Provence) ;  from  Pror.  dttswf 
formerly  matstral.  It.  matstralt,  is  the 
L.  magistralia,  i.  e.  the  masterful  wind, 
loss   of  g  see   §    131).     Mistral  »  ' 


HITS — MOI&EAU. 


'    KITE,  <f.  a    mite,    tide ;    of  Germ,    origin, 

A.S.m«*((  »). 
Mithndate,     n».    an   electuary,    antidote 
|      against  poison  ;  of  hilt  origin  (5  33),  from 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus. 
I   Mitigation,  tf  mitigation ;  from  L.  miti- 


I  Mitiger' w.  t 

gate. 

!    M1T0N,  1 


mitigate ; 


from  L.  miti- 


I)  a  mitten,  (1) 
tread  to  put  in  loop.     See  ntiiauu. 
1   HTTONNER,  tin.  to  coddle  up.     See  miion. 

MITOYEN,  adj.  medial,  middle ;  from  me- 
dieTil  L.  mediatanna  *.  For  loss,  of  d 
«§  lao;  for  0-1  see  $  gg;  for  -anua 
=  -ai  see  §  194;  foro  —  oi  see  nwroiriaiid 
i  6r, — Der.  tjBtojwmet*'. 

WTRAILLE,  if.  old  iron,  (mail  shot ;  for- 
merly mitaille;  far  addition  of  r  see 
thmvn.  Mitaille  ii  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  mile, 
t  mite,  small  copper  coin,  whence  it  means 
morsels  of  copper,  a  sense  it  bad  as  late 
■1  the  1 7th  cent.  Milt  is  of  Germ,  origin, 
Htm.  mijlt  (§   37). — Dor.  mitrailla,  mi- 

oribdo. 
Mitre,  tf.  a  mitre;  from  L,  mitra.— Der. 

Mitron,  an.  a  baker's  man,  properly  one 

■ho  wean  a  paper  mitre.  See  mum. 
Mixta,  adj.  mixed ;  from  L.  mixtus. 
Mixtion,  tf.  mixtion,  gold  size;  from  L. 

mixtionem. — Der.  mixiionncr. 
Mixture,  sf.  a  mixture;  from  L.  mixtnra. 
XnSmonique,  adj.  mnemonic;   from  Gr. 

imjunrui^  (sc.  Ttyyn,  the  art  of  helping 

the  memory). 
Mn&noteohiiie,  tf  mnemonics ;  from  Gr. 

fr<!tujr  and  rix"l- 
Mobile,  adj.  mobile,    moveable ;    from    L. 

mobilis.     Its  doublet   is    trouble,  q.  T. — 

Der.  mo&iiiaire,  mooilier,  mobilise!,  inuio- 

UU. 
Mobiliser.i'a.  to  liberate, mobilise  (soldiers). 

See  mobile. — Der.  moortuation,  immoWiser. 
HobiUts,  sf.  mobility;   from  L.   mobili- 

tatem.  For  -tatem.  ^ -re"  gee  §  130. 
Modality,  Sf.  modality;  from  L.   modal  i- 

dni. 
*0de,j/.  manner;  from  L,  modal.— Der. 

tHodele,  ids.  a  model;  from.  It.  tnodeJlo 
(i  H). — Der.  mooWer,  mocWage,  madehi" 

Maderateur,  sm.  a       ' 

moderatorem. 
Moderation,  tf.  modi 


Modern©,  adj.  modern ;  from  L.  moder- 

nus  (in  Priician). 
Modeste,  adj.  modest;  from  L.  modestns. 
Modestle,  >/.  modesty;  from  L.modeitia. 
Modieite),  tf  imailneis,  moderateness ;  from 

L,  modicitatem. 
Modification,  tf.  modification  ;  from  L. 

Modifier,  va.  to  modify;  from  L.  modi- 
ficar  a. —Der.  modificatiS. 
Modique,  adj.  moderate  (in  value)  ;  from 


Modiiler,  s 
dulai 


Modern-,  w 


:o  moderate  ;  from  L,  mode- 


—Der.  f 


;   from  L.  1 


MOELLE.  sf.  a  marrow.  Prov.  meolla,  Sp. 
meallo,  from  L.  medulla,  by  loss  of  d 
(see  $  1 30),  whence  tntoat  by  transposition 
of  the  vowels. — Der.  maelleui. 

MOELLON,  an.  ashlar.     Origin  unknown. 

MCEUF,  sns.  mood  (of  verbs) ;  so  found  as 
late  as  Rollin,  from  L.  modus.  For  ac- 
cented o  =  ieii  see  J  79  ;  for  final  d— /see 
Sua. 

MfEURS,  1/  pi.  manners,  morals ;  from  L. 
by  regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  of 
-  morJB,  whence  mature.     For 


-.  of  mini.     For  i-w" 

amputated 


*i79- 
MOI,  pen.  proa,  (ob 

see  5  68. 

MOIQNON,  hb.  a  Mump  (of  ti 

limb).     Origin  unknown. 

MOINDRE,  adj.  (comp.  and  niperL  of  pttti), 
less,  least;  formeilvminflre,  from L. minor, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  5  Jl)  of  mint*  to 
min'r,  whence  O.  Fr.  mindrt.  For  nr« 
nnV  see  absoudrt;  for  i  =  e  see  §  71. 
Mendri  becomes  moindre  by  *-oi,  see 
5  71.  Moindre  is  a  doublet  of  mirteur, 
q.  v. — Der.  onuuiKfrir. 

MOINE,  mi,  amonk  ;  from  a  type  monius  *, 
from  Gr.  pivot,  by  transposing  i,  see  cha- 
rtoine  and  |  84.  We  are  assured  of  the 
existence  of  the  form  monius  *  by  its 
derii.  monialla  •  found  in  a  document, 
dated  A,  D.  649.— Der.  raomcrie. 

MOINEAU,  int.  a  sparrow  ;  formerly  maiml, 
moistiel,  contr.  of  inoissond,  dim.  of  O.  Fr. 
motsson,  from  a  supposed  L.  muaeionem*, 
a  little  bird,  from  musoa,  i.  e.  properly  a 
fly-catcher.  Huacdcmem.  becomes  nsotssoii. 
For  a  —  oi  see  §  100  :    for  aoio^-iio  see 


agtnctr.  Afnissonrl,  dim.  of  moisson,  it 
regularly  contr.  (sec  £  51)  lo  moisW, 
whence  miinil  (see  §  148),  lastly  moineau 
(see  §  18a).  (Litlre  holds  that  the  two 
O.  Ft.  forms  maimd  and  moiiul,  aie  dimi- 
nutives respectively  of  moissun,  ■  fly- 
catcher, and  aoiai,  a  monk,  and  that 
moineau  is  the  later  form,  the  '  solitary 
little  bird,' not  the  ■fly-catching little  bird': 
he  quotes  in  support  the  Vulgate  'passer 
tolitariui  in  tecto.'  The  other  form  is  pre- 
ferred by  Diet.) 

MOINS.  adv.  less,  belting,  too  little  ;  from 
L.  jBu^aOOM,  For  conlr.  of  w^lrm*  to  min'H 
see  §  51 .  whence  mains ;  foe  i  —  oi  tee 
§  68. 

t  Moire,  .w.  a  waved  or  watered  textile 
fabric ;  with  Engl,  mohair  from  Ar.  mak- 
hayyar  (§  30). — Der.  moirtr. 

HOIS,  sib.  si  month  ;  from  L,  menala.  For 
na-itee  §  l6j;  fore -in  tee  §  61. 

MOIEE,  </.  a  couple,  brace  (in  carpentry). 
Origin  unknown.  (Gaston  Paris  gives 
;  cp.  tain  from  tenia,  and  mois 
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is.) 


M01S1R,    m 

muisir,  from  L,  mucei 
see  angoisit ;  for  o  "i  1 
see  5  so.-Der.  moCTunre. 
subit.). 

MOISSON.  1/.  harvest ;  from  L. 


ouldy;    formerly 
For  tl-w-oi 


{Found 


ro). 


eS6>_ 


MOiTE,  adj.  damp,  moist;  formerly  mount, 
from  L.  musteus  *,  der.  from  mustum, 
MuateuB  becomes  regularly  mustius  (see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  66),  whence  moisit,  by 
a— of  (see  $  100),  lastly  moiti  by  lost  of  1 
(swSl48).-Der. ««-««. 

MOITIE,  if.  half;    from   L.   medietatsm 


For  loss  of  medial  d  sc 
*  6  61 ;  for  the  iroi 


;  for  e 


MOL,  adj.  soft ;  from  L.  mollis.  Its  doublet 
is  man,  q.  v. — Der.  moJlaue,  movement, 
mo/let,  molt  ton. 

Molaire,  adj.   molar;   from  L.    molaris. 

MOLE,  im. amole, pierhead;  from  L.  moles. 
Molecule, '»/.  a   mnlecule,  paru'de;    from 

Schol.  Lat.  molecula*,  dim.  of  moles. 
Molene,  if.  mullein ;  from  M.  Engl.  moUyn 

(S  *8). 
Molester, vs.  to  molest;  fromL.  moleitare. 
MOLETTE,  (/.  a  painter's  grindstone,  rowel ; 

from  a  dim.  of  L.  mol*. 
MOLLASSE,  adj.  flabby.    See  mot. 


MOLLF.SSR,  </.  softness;  from  L.  mollitiu. 
der.  from   mollis.      For  -ilia— est*   see 

I  "46- 

MOLLET,  adj.  softish;  a  dim.  of  mot  (man). 


Moment,  an.  a 


uLidoi 


Momentary,   adj.  momentary;    from   L. 

momentanens  (to  used  by  St.  Jerome). 
MOMER1E,!/.  mummery,  masquerade;  from 

O.  Fr.   monwj    of  Germ,    origin.    Germ. 

mummm  (J  ao). 
tMomie,t/.amummy;  from  It.  mummia 

($  35),  which  from  Ar.  mounia  (j  30). 
MON,  post.  adj.  my,  mine ;  from  L.  mourn. 

For  meum  —  mum  see  §  101  (cp.  iam- 

■nam  in  Ennius).      Mum  becomes   iboij 

by  u-o  (see  §  93)  and  m-n  <t«  j  161). 
Monacal,  adj.  monachal,  monkish  ;  from  L. 

Monachiflma,    sm.    monkery ;    from  L. 

Monade,  sm.  a  monad ;  fromL.  monadem, 

found  in  Isidore  of  Seville. 
Monadelphie,    sf.     (Rot.)     monadelphy; 

from  Gr.  /torsi  and  AXiX/pit. 
Monandrie,  */.  (Bot.)  monaodria;    from 

Gr.  sic*oi  and  dnjp. 
Monarchies/ monarchy;  from  Gr.  ssos-ss- 

Xia. — Der.  monarcAique,  mojiartAiite. 
Monarchique,    adj.    monarchical.      See 

Monarque,    tin.   a    monarch;    from  Or. 

(Mwdpx'J*- 
Monastdre,'  sm.   a  monastery  j    from    L 

monasterinm*.  Its  doublet  is  O.Fr.  » 

titr,  q.  v. 
Monaatiquo,     adj.     monastic;    from    L. 

Monaut ,  adj.  one-eared ;  from  Gr.  sioVams. 

MONCEAU,  sm.  a  heap;  formerly  mono!. 
Mancil  is  from  L.  montioelliiiri,  a  bill- 
shaped  heap,  der.  from  m  on  tern  by  regular 
contr.  (see  |  51)  of  montioellum  to 
mont'oallum.  For  to  —  e  Ice  adjugir; 
for  ellum  nfia  eau  sec  $  304.— Der.  (from 
O.  Fr.  moncel)  amondttt. 

M0NDA1N,  adj.  mundane,  worldly;  from  L. 
muridsjius-  For  11-0  sec  5  98 ;  tot 
-sural --cis  see  i  194. — Der.  sua  J—'~' 

MONDE,  sm.  the  world;  from  L.  n 
For  u.-o  see  §  98. 


MONDE,  adj.  dean  (of  mini 

mund.ua.     For  u  =  o  see  |  90. — uer.  im  - 1      neemonana. 

mmde.  MONSIEUR, 

MONDER,  m.  to  clean ;  from  L.  mnndare. j  Monstre,  si 

Forn  =  osee  598.  I      strum. 

MonGtaire,  adj.  monetary  j  ftor 

tirini,  properly  a  money -dealei 
Moniteur,  sm.  a  monitor ;  fron 
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]>  ;  from  L.  I  MONSEIGNEUR,  an.  my  lord,  yonr  lordship. 


Monition,   1. 

I  Monitoire,  1 
(used  only  ai 

MONNAIE,  sf.  coin,  money ;  formerly  mm- 
mk  j  from  L.  monota  (a  name  of  the 
goddess  Juno.  Juno  moneta,  the  warning 
goddess  (moneo);  coin  used  to  be  struck  in 

the  Germ,  thaler  from  the  Joacbimsriaf  in 
Bohemia).  For  lou  of  t  see  9  118;  for 
n-m  see  S  163;  for  e  =  oi  =  ui  tee  $  62. 

Monochrome,  adj.  monochromatic ;  from 

Gt.  fuffuxpaipos. 
Monocorde,  sm.  a  mouocbord ;  from  Gr. 

>m*4xop3o*- 
Monocotyledone,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  monocoty- 
ledon; from  Gr.  fidru  and  *0TuAnfci*. 
Monoecio,  sf.  (Bot.)  moncecia;  from  Gr. 

pivot  and  alitia. 
Monogramms,    in.    a   monogram ;  from 

Gr.  p6nn  and  ypo\fifxa. 
Mcmographie.  sf,  a  monograph ;  from  Gr. 

lui'ot  and  7/«%>«r. 
Monolque,  adj.  (Bot.)  androgynous;    from 

Or.  ti&ro*  and  oIWos. 
Monoliths,   sm.    a    monolith;    from   Or. 

Monologue,  sm.  a  monologue;  from  Gr. 

(BPDAoTfo. 

Monomanie,  sf,  a  monomania;  from  Gr. 

UonOme,  tm.  (Algebra)  a  monome;  from 

Gr.  tierou. 
Mouopetale,   wtj.   (Bot.)    monopetatous ; 

from  Or.  jionoi  and  w4ra\or. 
Honophylle,   «$.   (Bot.)  monophylloui ; 

from  Gr.  fioi'6<pv\Xat. 
■tooopole,   sm.    a    monopoly;    from   Gr. 

/unwaiKta.— Der.  nomipolear,  monopoliser. 
Honosyllabe,  sm.   a    monosyllable ;  from 

Gr.  lurooiiAAa/Jot. — Der.  mnnosytfniique. 
Monotone,   adj.    monotonous;    from    Or. 

MONS.  1 


abbreiijtion    of    1 


MONT,  s 


n,  hill;  from  L.  1 


MONTAGNE.s/.  a  mountain;  from  L.  mon- 
eo,*, der.  from  montem.  For  -anm 
ignt  see  §  343. — Der.  jnontagn-itA, 
uagneax. 

MONTER,  va.  to  ascend.  See  mont.— Der. 
montage,  maittie  (panic,  ntbst.),  nonrant, 
nsonreur,    montou,    mon/ure,    dimonter,  re- 

Monticule,  sm.  a  hillock ;  from  L.  monti- 

Uont-joie,  sf.  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  up 
(in  sign  of  victory,  or  to  mark  a  path), 
thence  tiled  for  a  sign-post;  from  the  hill 
near  Paris  on  which  S.  Denis  was  martyred; 
thence,  by  extension  (§  13)  to  any  heap  of 
•tones.  Thanks  to  S.  Denis  the  word 
Monl-joit  came  also  to  be  used  as  the  war- 
cry  of  the  French  army;  and  finally,  the 
name  of  the  King-at-armsin  France.  From 
mont  and  jo/e,  q.v. 

MONTRE,  sf.  (1)  the  action  of  shewing 
anything;  (a)  the  thing  shown,  a  sample ; 
(3)  a  glass  case,  in  which  valuables  are 
shown;  (4)  an  appearance,  show,  parade, 
review  (of  troops) ;  (5)  a  watch  (properly 
the  glass  which  protects  the  works  of  a 
watch).     Secmontrcr. 

MONTRER,  va.  to  show,  point  out;  for- 
merly monstrer;  from  L.  monatrars. 
Forlos.ofsseeii48. 

Montueux,  adj.  hilly;  from  L.  montu- 
osus.    For  -oaus  -.'e„*  see  $  319. 

Monument,  sm.  a  monument;   from  L. 

MOQUER  (SE),  vpr.  to  mock.     Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  mojtrtrie,  moyieur. 
MOQUETTE,  sf.  a  rich  carpet.      Origin  un- 

MORAILLES,  sf.  lio.se- twitch ers  (in  farriery). 

Origin  unknown. — -Der.  moraiUon. 
MORAINE,  sf.  a  moraine,  rampart  of  stone, 

brought  down  by  a  glacier,  and  deposited 

along  its  sides.     Origin  unkno 
Moral,   ai'' 


Morale,  sf.  t 


aoral;    from    L.    moralii.- 
j  from  L.  moralis  (usi 


MQRALISER — -MOSQUSE. 


Moraliaer,  ™,  to  moralise.  ''See  moral. — 
Der.  fnoroiiseur,  moraiiitc,  iAmoralistr. 

WoraJite,  if.  morality;  from  L.   monli- 
tatem.    For  -tatem.--^  see  5  230. 

Morbide,  adj.  morbid  ;  from  L.  morbidus. 

+  l£orbideBHe,  1/  morbidity;  from  It. 
morbidtzza  (§  25). 

MORCEAU,  sm.  a  morsel ;  formerly  marcel, 
originally  monil.  It.  morsillo,  from  L. 
maraellum  *,  found  in  Ute  Lit.  docu- 
ments ;  properly  a  thing  bitten,  mouthful, 
monellnm  being  a  d 
ofmordere.  Cp.  Germ,  bisstn  ft 
Momsllum.  becomes  successively   O.  Fi 


lastly   moreeau    (ft 

fi  304).     Morctau  is  a  aouDiei  0 

q.  r.— Der.  (from  O.  Ft,  moral) 

MORCELER,  vn.  to  parcel  out. 


tl-ia 


-a). 


Mordioant,  or^.  c 


r.  from 


iciously,    stoutly 


tMordiou: 

the  L.  mordicuB, 
MORDILLER,  m  to  nibble.     See  mordrt. 
MORDORE,  im.  reddish   brown ;    formerly 

more  cforrf,  compd.  of  dare  (q.  v.)  and  more, 

which  is  from  L.  maunia,  a  Moot.    For 

au  =  o  ice  §  107. 
MORDRE,  in.  to  bite;  from  L.  mordero. 

For  mordflre=mord8rei  see  Hist.  Gram. 

p.    133.     MordSro    becomes    mordrt  by 

dropping  6,  tee  §  51. — Der.  Aimardrt,  re- 


MORILLE,   sf.   (Bot.)   a   morel;    of    Germ. 

origin,  O.  H.  O.  morMla,  a  carrot  (fi  3o). 
+  Morion,  mi.  a  morion,  helmet ;    from  It. 

ri*u  (J  25). 
MORNE,    adj.    doll,    downcast;      of    Genu. 

origin,  O.  H.G.  mo™*,,  to  mourn  (fi  ao). 
fMorno,  sm.a  mountain  ;  introd.  from  the 

Antilles,  Sp.  morron  (§  s6). 
MoTOBa,  an)',  morose  ;  from  L.  motosui. 
Moronity,!/,  rnorosity;  from  L.    moroii- 

Morphee.  sm.   Morpheus;  from    Or.    Mop- 

ipfit. — Der.  morphine. 
Morphine,    sf.     (Med.)    morphine.        See 

Marpkie. 
MORS,   sm.    a  bit   (of  a  bridle) ;     from    L. 

MORSURE,     sf     1    bite,    sting;    from    L. 

Moraura  *,  der.  from  L.  moraru. 
MORT,  adj.  (or  p.p.)  dead;  from  L.   mor- 


ORE, 

m.  a  Moor,  blackamoor ;  from 

Xauriu.     For  »n— 0   see  5    107. — De 

momque,  moreau  (formeily  mart!,  for  tl 

5  204),  Biorelle,  morillon,  moriean 

ORF1L 

am.  a  wire-edge  (of  razors,  elc 

See  mo 

rt  andjif. 

ORFO 

MDRE,  va.  to  chill,  properlya  vetet 

rm,  meaning  to  strike  a  chill,  wi 

aEarrh,    in   a    horse.     Marfondre 

compd 

of  moms  (a  hoist's  disorder)  at 

MORGEL1NE,   if.  (Bot.)   duckweed. 

mardigallina;    a    plant     much    liked    by 
poultry,  ai  is  shown  by  its  derivation  * 
moTsnB  guilt  mm  whence  morsgilint. 
morgtUn*.     For  loss  of  j  see  fi  148 
gallina,— gilim  see  giliae. 

MORGUE,  (1)  sf.  gravity,  cold  pride.- 
murguti.  (1)  sf.  a  room  at  the  entrance  of 
a  prison  (used  at  a  sort  of  depot),  morgue. 
Origin  unknown. 

Monbond,   adj.  in  a   dying  Hate:  from 


MORT,  if.  death;  from 

tMortadelle,    sf,    an    llalian    sausage; 

from  It.  mortadella  (§  25). 
Mortaiae,  sf.  a  mortise  (carpentry),    Orig  n 


Mortality,  if.  mortality ; 


m  L.  mon 


MORTEL,  adj.  mortal;  from  L.  mortalis. 

For  -alia  -el  see  §  191. 
MORTIER,  sm.  a  mortar;   from  L.  mor- 

tariutn.     For  -arium  =  -itr  see  %   lyS 
Mortification,  sf.  mortification;    from  L. 

Mortifior,  va.  to  mortify  ;  from  L.  morii- 

ficare. — Der.  mordant. 
Mortuaire,  adj.  mortuary;  from  L.   mor- 

MORUE,     sf.    the    codfish.      Origin     un- 

MORVE,  sf.  glanders,  natal  mucous  ;  from  L.  i 
morbus,  properly  disease  in  general,  the  | 
diseases  of  animals  being  usually  very 
vaguely  designated ;  just  as  we  talk  of 
dogs  having  the  distemper,  without  speci- 
fying which  distemper.  For  contraction  of 
sense  see  §  13.  For  \>-v  see  fi  113. — Der. 


tMoB&Ique,  sf,  a 

saica  (fi  25). 
Moaalqua,  adj.  Mos; 


1  It.   . 


(of  Moses)  ;   from 
tMoaqutta,    sf.  ■   mosque;    of  Oriental 


MOT — MOUSSE. 


origin,    Ar.   mesdjid,    through    It.  m 

MtiM 

(H  as.  3o)  ■ 

torn:  'Non  aadet  diccrc  rmittum 

Ludlius.     Comutos  says,  on  the  first 

of  Periiui,   '  Pro 

torn  nullum  emi 

ciis,  id  est  verbum. 

For 

u=o  •«  f  97. 

fMotet,  ™.  a 

Moteur,  ™.  a  mo 

Kotit''™.  ■  mot, 

motet;   ftotn  It. 

W  motiTO  power 

from 

re;  from  L.  mot 

Till*, 

urn,     lit.    'that 

moves'    to  the 

oing  of  anything. 

-Der. 

Motion,  sf.  a  motion ;  from  L.  1 

MOTTE,  sf.  a  clod.     Origin 

MotiiB,  btttrj.  mom  I     Origin  unknown. 

MOU,  adj.  10ft ;  from  mo/,  of  which  it  is  a 
doublet.  For  oi  — on  tee  5  157. — Der. 
mm  <■».). 

MOUCHARD,  mb.  a  police-«py.    Set  mouehi. 

MOUCHE,  i/.iBj;  formerly  moutcki,  from 
L.  nam,  For  n— oh  *ee  §  97  ;  for  os 
=  ckiiecii  136,54;  for  loss  of  i  see  5  l^B. 
— Der.  motieSeron,  moncAird,  moucleter, 
noucietolle,  itaouclitt. 

MOUCHER,  va.  to  wipe  the  nose;  from  L. 
mncosxe  ",  from  mucus.  Muocare  ii 
found  in  the  Germanic  Coda  :  '  Si  nasum 
excusserit  nt  raucenro  non  possit,'  in  the 
Ripoarian  Code,  v.  1.  Muocare  becomes 
moucher  by  00  =  ch,  see  achtter,  and  u  = 
011,  see  §  97.— Der.  mouchoii,  noucAettet, 
maichcai,  moucAure. 

MOUCHETER,  vet.    to  spot,    speckle.     See 

MOUDRE,  va.  to  grind  ;  formerly  motdri, 
originally  moire,  from  L.  molere,  by 
regular  eontr,  (see  $  51)  of  mMSre  to 
mol'ro,  whence  O,  Fr.  main,  whence 
maldri  (for  lr  =  ldr  see  absoudn  and  HitL 
Gram.  p.  73),  then  moudrt  (for  al—ou  lee 

..I  '«>• 

MOUE,  i/.  a  pouting  lace ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
Neth.  mow*  (5  18). 

MOUETTE,  tf.  a  gull,  seamew;  dim.  of 
0.  Fr.  moui ;  of  Germ,  origin.  Germ,  mow 
(!  a8>. 

MOUFLE,  tf.  a  muffler,  glove;  from  L. 
muffula*,  found  in  Carol,  documents ; 
ihui  a  Capitulary  of  a.d.  8(7  says  'Ut 
muffulssa  vervecinae  monachit  dentur.' 
And  again  a  little  further  on,  '  Wantoi  in 
'estate,  mtuTulasi  in  hicme  vervecinat.* 
Muffed*,  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Neth.  mojftl 
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({  10).     By  Ion  of  B  (see  §  5 1>  mufTula 

become!  muffla,  whence  moufie.     For  u 

-OBieeS97. 
MOUFLE,  (1)  sf.  a  system  of  pulleys.     (1) 

an.  (Chem.)  a  muffle.     Origin  unknown. 
MOUFLON,  sm.  (Mamm.)  a  mufflou,  species 

of  wild  ram.     Origin  unknown. 
MOUILLER,  va.  to  wet,  strep  in  water;  from 

L.molUara*,  der.  from  mollis.    Cp.  the 


tick.    For 


■ee  i  54,3;  foro-oa 
see     %     oo. — Lia.    motdtlagt,     mouilloa, 
mmiiJ/ure,   meuillette. 
MOULE,  sf.  a  muscle  (sea-shell) ;    formerly 


tali.  La 


igueJ 


culm,  by  regular  contr.  (tee  %  51)  of 
musculus  to  muso'luB,  whence  mour.lt 
(for  u-mi  see  j  9;  ;  for  ol-.<"  see  nsdJe). 
laitly  mouI«  (for  loss  of  s  see  §  148).  Moult 
ii  a  doublet  of  mutch,  q.  y. 

MOULE,  sm.  a  mould ;  formerly  molle,  ori- 
ginally modlt,  from  L.  modulus,  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  §  51)  of  modulus  to 
mod'lus  ;  whence  O.  Fr.  modle,  which  be- 
comes malle  by  dl~U,  see  §  168  ;  lastly 
mouh.by  n/  =  on.  see  $  157.  Mouh  is  a 
doublet  of  module,  q.  v. — Der.  mouhi, 
nsourure,  mou/cur,  mou/age. 

MOULER,  va.  to  mould.     See  above. 

MOULIN,  sm.  a  mill;  from  L.  molinus*, 
in  medieval  Lat.  documents:  'Si  qnis  in- 
genuns  in  molino  alieno  furaverit,  ei  cujus 
est  molinus  .. .'  LexSanca.p.xxiv.  I.  The 
classical  form  is  fern,  molina.  MolinuH 
becomes  moults  by  o-cu,  see  $  86.— Der. 
moutintl,  moulintx,  moufrnage,  moufr'neur. 

MOULT,  adv.  very  ;  from  L.  nmltum.  The 
word  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  For  0  —  on 
tee  $  86. 

MOULURE,  sf.  a  moulding.     See  moult. 

MOURIR,  in.  to  die;  from  L.  moriri  (an 
archaic  form  of  mori,  (band  in  Plant  us  and 
alto  in  Ovid).     For  6  =  011  see  {  76.— Der. 

MOURON,  ins.  (Bot)  the  pimpernel.    Origin 

tMourr'fl,  sf.  mona  (a  game);  from  It. 

morrfl  (|  15). 
fMouequet,  sm.  a  mutquet;    from  It 

mauhitta  (§  15). — Der.  nsoujjtufaire,  mota- 

quende,  mosrsfu^ferie. 
i Mousqneton,im.amnsquetoon;  rrom 

It,  mouhmtm  «  JJ), 
MOUSSE,  adj.  blunt ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Neth, 

"""  (S  a7).— Der.  emousser. 
t  Mouses,    in.  a   cabin   boy ;    rrom    It. 

mozzo,  properly  a  lad  (§  35). 


jfiO  MOUSSE- 

MOUSSE,  sf.  (Bot.)  moil ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O,  H.  Q.  mos  (§  ao).     For  o  =  ou  see  &  86. 

— Der.  mousse  (foam,  froth,  from  ils  like 

Mousueline,  sf.  muslin;  of  hist,  origin,  f« 

j  33 ;  it  wu  originally  mad:  al  Mossoul. 
MOUSSER,  mi.  to  froth.     See  mount.— Der. 


MOUSSERON, 


See 


tMous«on,  sf.  a  monsoon;  from  Port. 

monedo  (5  26),  and  thii  from  Ar.  mausim 

(5  SO). 
fMoustacne,  i/ a  moustache;  from  It. 

mnlacHo  (5  »S). 
t  Moua tique,  im.  (En tom.)  a  mosquito ; 

from  Sp.  mosquito  (|  16).    For  trail rpotition 

of  fttosquiti  to  moustiqtte  see  Hist,  Gram. 

p.  77. — Der.  moHsn'jiiaire. 
MOOT,  sm.  mutt  (in) fermented  wine) ;    to: 
■inm.      F< 
«  5  148- 


voust,    from    L. 

c  §  97  ;  for  loss  of  s 


MOUTARDE,  sf.  rr 

mnwroniier. 
MOUTIER,    sm.    1 


tery  | 


:  mastier,  originally  modifier 
(in  a  loth-cent,  poem),  from  L.  monas- 
terirun,  by  contr.  (see  %  52)  of  monae- 
tdrlum  to  mon'sterium;  whence  O.  Fi. 
monstier.     For  e  =  ie  see  j  56.     Monstier 

mouttitr  by  o-ou,  see  §  86;  lastly  motffi'fl- 
by  dropping  t,  lee  §  148.  Moilutr  is  a 
doublet  of  monaster/,  q.  v. 


nnier. 

MOUTURE,  (/  a  grinding  (of  corn,  etc.) ;  for- 
merly molturt,  from  L.  ruolitura,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  §  5a)  of  moHtiim  to 
moltura,  whence  molturt,  whence  mouture. 

For  oI.o-im  (167- 

MOUVANCE.s/.(feudal)tenure.  SeemowoiJ-. 
MOUVEMENT,  sm,  a  mo»ement;   from  L. 

movimeatrim.     For  a  =  ou  s  ee  §  86 ;  for 

I^esee  {  68. 
HOUVER,  va.  to  si 

etc).  SeemoBMii'r 
MOUV01R,  va.  to  moTc;  from  L.  movere. 

For  o-ou  tee  $  76;  for  e-oi  see  f  61. 

4/Moxa,  «n.  (Surg.)  moxa;  of  Chinese 
origin,  the  thing  having  been  introduced 
from  China  (5  31). 


MOYEN,  s 
Der.  t. 


is.     See  above.    - 
isi  deration  of  (tbe 


MOYENNANT.prtf.  inec 

prei,  panic,  of  moytnner' 
MOYENNER,  va.  to  mediate.    See  ntqye»._ 

Der.  mqyennant. 
MOYEU,   sm.  a   nare-box.  centre.      Prov. 

moiol;    from    L,    modiolus    (for  lost    of 

medial  d  see  '  rao),  hence  O.  Ft.  rmnail 

(for  -olna--«Jjee  5  253).  whence  moytii 

by  dropping  final  /,  iee  $  158. 
MO,  p.p.  of  mounoir,  moved ;  formerly  mev, 

from  L.  motoj!.     For  lost  oft  see  §  118  ; 

for    o  =  eu    see    |    79;     for    on—  a     see 

MUABLE,  arf;'.  mutable;  from  L.  mntftbilis. 
For  loss  of  medial  t  set  §  117;  for  -abilis 

= -able  sec  afablt. 
Mucilage,   tm.    mucilage;    der.    from    L. 

mucus  ou  the  lines    of  cartilage. — Der. 

mucilagm  ciix, 
MuGOBitu,  sf.  mucoiity ;  der.  from  L.  mn- 

t  Mil  CUB.  sm.  mucus  ;  the  L.  unions. 

MUE,  sf.  a  coop,  mew.     See  muer. 

HUE,  adj.  speechless,  used  only  in  the  phrase 

rage  mat.     Mui  is  from  L.  muta,  by  loss 

of  medial  t,  see  5  118. 
MUER,  vn.  to  moult,  mew;    from  L.  mn- 

$  13.    Hatare  becomes  near  by  dropping 
the  medial  t,  see  5  117. — Der.  mat  (verbal 

MUET,  adj.  dumb,  mute ;  dim.  in  -et  of 
O.  Fr.  mil,  which  a  from  L.  mntns.  For 
-utufl— - u  iee  5  101. 

MUETTE,  sf.  a  mew,  hunting  lodge;  the 
archaic  form  of  mem:  For  the  etymology 
see  mettle  and  accveillir.  In  the  1 8th  cent. 
mutlte  was  proncd.  matte,  is  may  be  seen 
from  a  letter  of  Marshal  Richelieu,  who 
speaks  of  a  visit  i  la  Me  ale,  1  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  Dow  both 
pronounced  and  spell  La  Murtte. 

MUFLE,  sm.  a  muzzle,  snout.  From  the 
Germ.  nanyU  «  27).— Der.  nwjiier. 

+  Mufti  MR,  a  chief  officer  in  Mohammedan- 
ism, to  whose  decision  is  a  last  appeal  ft™ 
the  judgment  of  a  Kadi ;  from  At.  mint/ft 
(5  30)- 

Mugs,  sm.  (Ichth.)  a  mullet ;  from  L.  mi- 


MUGIR — MOSS. 


Mugir,  vh.  to  bellow,  loir;  from  L.  mu- 
girc. — Dei,  tnugisstsit,  mvgimmcat. 

MUGUET,  sm.  (Bot.)  the  lily  of  the  valley  ; 
former]  j  mu&gutt,  a  dim.  of  a  form  mugt  or 
musqut,  from  L.  mucous,  musk.  For 
1=g  see  adjuger ;  fur  loss  of  s  tee  J  I4S, 
Muguel  »  a  doublet  of  msscadt,  muscat, 
q.  r. — Der.  mugutl  (a  fop  who  scents  him- 
self with  musk),  mugtuta. 

MU1D.  sm.  >  'moid,'  hogshead  ;  from  L.  mo- 
dirta.  Fot  o  =  bi  by  attraction  of  i  sec 
584. 

tMul&tre.  adj.  a  mulatto;  corruption  of 
Hispano-American  mulalt,  which  from  Sp. 
mulato  (J  36). 

tMule,  sf.  a  llipper;  from  It.  mula  {%  35). 

MULE,  sf.  a   she-mule.     It.  mula,  from    L. 

MULET,  tm.  a  he-mule  j  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  mul, 

which  ii  from  L.  mulus. — Der.  mufcfier. 
Millet,  sm.  (Ichth.)  a  mullet ;  dim.  of  0.  Fr. 

mullc  which  is  from  L.  tnulla. 
MULOT,  sm.  a  field-mouse;  of  Germ.  Origin, 

being  a  derir.  of  a  root  mul,  answering  to 

Neth.  mol,  a  mole  (§  17). 
Multiflore,     adj.     (Bot.)    many  -flowered ; 

from  L.  maltiflorni  *,  found  in  Isidore  of 

Seville. 
Multiforme,    adj.    multiform ;    from    L. 

Multiple,  adj.  multiple ;  from  L.  multi- 
plex. 

Multiplicands,.™.  (Math.)amultiplicind; 
from  L.  multiplicand™. 

Hultaplicutfiur,  sm.  (Math.)  a  multiplier; 
from  L.  multiplicatorem. 

Multiplication,  */  (Math.)  muitiplicition; 
from  L.  multiplicalionem. 

Multiplicity,  j/  multiplicity;  from  L. 
muttiplicitatem*,  from  multiplicus. 

Multiplier,  va.  to  multiply  ;  from  L,  mul- 
tiplicare.     Forlou  of  c  seeplitr. 

Multitude,  sf.  a  multitude;  from  L.  mul- 

Multivalve,    adj.    (Conch.)    multiralre ; 

compd.  of  L.  mul tus  and  Fr.  valve  (q.  v.). 
Municipal,  adj.  municipal ;  from  L.  mu- 

nicipalii. — Der.  municipality. 
Municipe,  sm.  a   municipal    government ; 

from  L.  mnnicipiutn. 
Munificence,    if.   munificence ;    from    L. 

munificcntia.    Fot  -ti**>-«tee  agtneer. 
Munir,  va.  to  provide  (with  sustenance,  or 

meant  of  defence)  ;   from  L.  munire. 
Munition,  sf.  ammunition,  prov 


Muquemt, adj.  mucous;  fromL.  mucosus. 
For  -mm  —  -net  see  §  339. 

MUR,  sm.  a  wall ;  from  L.  muni,- Der. 
murer,  msiraille,  emmwer. 

MUR,  adj.  ripe;  formerly  nstur,  Prov.  madur. 
It.  mature,  from  L.  matuniB  by  lots  of 
medial  t,  tee  f  117;  whence  meur  (for 
»—i  see  9  54),  then  meur  (for  synseresis  of 
tfi  =  cu  tee  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  38),  lastly  miir 
by  eu-u,  see  writ.— Der.  murir. 

MURAILLE,  1/  a  wall,  rampart.     See  mur. 

Mural,  adj.  mural;  from  L,  mnralii. 

MURE,  (/.  a  mulberry  ;  formerly  mturt,  from 
L.  mora,  fern,  form  of  L.  monim.     For 

see  curie,  whence  mSrt. — Der.  milrier. 
MUREMENT,  adv.  maturely.  See  nulr. 
Murene,   if.  a  sea-eel,  murserta ;   from  L. 


WURER.  va.  to 

•all  (op).    Seemwr. 

|- Mures,  sm 

murex,  purple :  the  L.  m 

Sluxiute,  sm. 

(Chem.)  a  muriate;  fr 

m  L. 

mqria    (Out 

properly   brine,    muri 

tod.  being  a 

n  extract  of  tea  tall).- 

-Der. 

snuruuique. 
MORIER,  sin. 

mul berry-tree.     See  m 

W  CtRIR,  «n.  to 

ripen.     See  ratlr. 

Murmurs,  tti 

'■  »  murmur ;  from  L. 

mur- 

Murmorer, 

™.  to  murmur,  grumble 

ftom 

L.  murmur 

UmajajgiM 

sf.  a  ihrewmonie;   from  L. 

For  -araneua  —  -a 

mgm 

MUSARD,  sm. 

a  trifler,  loiterer  ;  adj. 

oiter- 

ing.     Betmuser. 
Muae,  sm,  musk ;    from  L.  mnicum  *,  in 

S.  Jerome. — Der.  uitisjuer. 
+  MuBcade,  sf.   a  nutmeg;    from   Prov. 

museada,  which  from  L.  munoata,*,  der. 

from  museum.     Its  doublet  it  musjuie. — 

"  iscadlu  (a  musk-lozenge, 


a  fop). 


a  dandy. 


+  Muscat,  im.  muscat  (grapes);  frot 
Pror.  muscat,  which  is  from  L.  musoatus" 
der.  from  L.  museum.  Its  doublet  it  n» 
gull,  q.  T. 

MuBOle,  sm.  (1)  a  muscle,  (3)  a  mussel;  froi 

tee  j  ei.     Its  doublet  it  mouU,  q.v. 
-    Musculaire,  adj.  muscular ;  from  L.  m  u  1 

j       culirit. 
1   Musouleux,  adj.  muscular;  from  L.  mm 
culotui.    For  -o«ua  -  -tux  tee  9  no. 
Muse,  if.  a  mute ;  from  L.  musa. 


MUSEA  U— 
;    formerly    masd,    '. 
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MUSEAU,  sm.  a  lira 
Pro*,  mvrttl.  Mi 
1  month,  in  O.Fr. 

8th-cent.  documents :  '  Insuper  et  oblattan- 
te!  canes  omnibus  sanctam  ecclesiam  .... 
vellentexpugnari'  (Epist.  Adriaai,  AA  784). 
liusun  is  a  transformation  of  moTSua,  by 
o  =  u,  sec  curie,  and  by  ra  =  n,  sec  5  154; 
cp.  dorsum,  das.  O.Fr.  muse  gives  a 
dim.  rnni»/,  whence  mustier,  afterwards 
ntui.au;  for  el-em.  see  f,  IS7-  This 
etymology  il  confirmed  by  Prov.  which  has 
kept  the  r  and  says  mursel,  derived  straight 
from  moraeUum*.     Museau  is  a  doublet 

MuBtie.  sm.'a  museum  ;  from  L.  mnseom. 

MUSELER,  va.  to  muzzle.  See  maseau.— 
Der.  Biu»Iiere,  immialff. 

Mueer,  vh,  to  loiter,  dawdle.  Origin  un- 
known,— Der.  BBiiard,  amuier. 

MUSETTE,  »/.  a  bagpipe,  drone;  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  muse,  verbal  subst.  of  Low  L.  1 


r.fror 

tHuBfiiim,  s 


Ong. 


;  the  L.  1 


Musical,  adj.  musical.     See  maigue. 
Musician,  smf.  a  musician.     See  musiqve. 
Muaique.  sf.  music ;    (com  L.  mniica. — 

Der.  musical,  musicien. 
Masquer,  va.  to  musk. — Der.  musgue,  the 

doublet  of  which  is  museade. 
MUSSER  (SE),  vpr.  to  hide,  conceal  oneself. 

Origin  unknown. 
Hutabilite,  if.  mutability;   from  L.  mu- 

tabilitatem.      For    -tMena— rf    see    i 

330. 
Mutation,  tf.  mutation ;    from  L.  muta- 

Mutilatioil, sf.  mutilation  ;  from  L.  muti- 


MUTIN,  adj.  obsu'na 

—Der.  matina,  ntutnerie. 
Mutisms,    Ma.    dumbness;    from    L.   ma- 

Mutuel,  adj.  mutual ;  from  L.  mutual  is*, 

Myographies,  if.    myography ;    from    Gr. 

ptvi  and  ypatyfty. 
Myologie,  if.  myology ;  from  Or.  >ivt  and 

Myope,  adj.  shortsighted ;  from  Or.  it&aity. 

—Der.  myopic. 
MyotOmie,   tf.  myotomy ;    from  Or.  son 

Myriada,  sf.  a  myriad  ;  from  Gr.  faiptoi. 
Myriametre,  m.  a  myriameter ;  from  Or. 

Iiipwi  and  ui-rpev.     See  me.trt. 
Myriapode,  sm.   (Entom.)   a  myriapod; 

from  Gr.  ftvpiot  and  rofo,  iroBoj. 
Myrobolan.  sm.  (Bot.)  myrobolan;  from 

L.  myrobolanum. 
Myrrne,  sf,  myrrl 
Myrte,  swi.  a  my 

Det.  myr/ille. 
MyatSre,  sm.  1  mystery;  from  L.  myste- 

rium.— Der.  myslerieax. 
Mystiei'te, s/.  mysticism;  from  L.  mysti- 

citatem  *,  der.  from  myiticnt. 
Mystiner,  va.  to  mystify,  hoax ;  from  L. 

mystificare',  a  word  fabricated  from  the 

root  of  Lai.   mystcrium.     Mystificare 

is  properly  to  deceive  secretly. — Der.  mysa- 
jication,  mysryScateur. 
Mystique,  adj.  mystic  ;  from  L.  mystiens. 

— Der.  mysticisme. 
Myths,  sir.  a  myth,  fable  ;  from  Or.  tiCAa. 
Mythologie,    sf.    mythology;    from    Gr. 

/ludnAD-yia. — Der.  mylAo/ogique,  mytholeg- 

isle,  mylhologvc 


N. 


tHabab,  «m.  a  nabob;  of  Eastern  origin, 
Ar.  noimo,  pi.  of  naih,  a  lieutenant  (§  30). 

Nabot,  smf.  a  dwarf.     Origin  unknown. 

fN  a  o  ara  t,  sm.  nacarat;  from  Sp.  natar- 
rado  (|  16). 

NACELLE,  sf.  a  wherry,  boat !  from  L.  na- 
vioalla*,  dim.  of  navis,  by  regular  contr. 
{see  §  5  a  of  navIcellHi  to  nav*oe>ll*, 
whence  nacelle;  for  vo  =  e  see  J  141. 


tWacre,  tf.  mother-of-pearl.     Sp.  naearo, 

of  Oriental  origin,  Pen.  naror  ($  30).— 

Der.  naeri. 
+Hadir,  sm,  (Astron.)  nadir  J  the  Sp.  nadir. 

from  Ar.  nadhir.  opposite  (§  30). 
+Maffe,  sf.  orange-flower ;  from  Ar.  nafka 

«  30). 
NAGER,  va.  to   swim;   from  L.  navlgare 

(used  by  Ovid  for  'to  swim*),  by  regular 


NA  G  UERE — NASSE. 


cootr.  (set  5  51)  of  navigare  to  oav"- 
gare,  whence  nagtri  for  vg  =  g  see  §  141. 
Soger  a  a  doublet  of  jkjw^ww,  q. v. — Der. 
nagtalits,    sage    (Terbal    subsr.),    nagtvi, 


NAGUERE,  adv.  lately;  1 

O.  Fr.  written  n 

guires,  1  compd.  of  n* 

igo.'     In  O.  Fr.  the  v 

variable;  in  the  lalh  c 

lit.  the  phrase  r 

La  vilie  Mail  assiegie,  n' avail  giiires,  quand 
die  st  rendil,  lit.  the  town  was  besieged,  it 

The  O.  Fr.  has  n'a  guirt,  n'avail  guere 
where  modem  Ft.  has  n'y  a  guere,  n'y 
avail  guirt  1  that  it  to  lay,  the  O.  Fr.  did 
not  say  a  y  a,  but  3  a  (illud  babel), 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  character  of 
the  object-case  which  followed,  lee  Hist. 
Gram.  Bk.  H.  i.  I,  1 1  thus  O.  Fr.  laid  il  a 
viraiqta...  (illud  ha*bet  regem)  or  a 
n'avait  attains  arbres  duns  ce  pays  (illud 
Don  nabebat  aliquas  arbores).  Roi, 
arbrtt  are  here  in  the  object-case;  in  the 
subject-case  O.  Fr.  would  have  said  roit, 
rei,  etc.  From  the  1 3th  cent,  the  adv.  y 
appears  in  this  phrase,  though  tbe  older 
form  il  a  is  found  as  late  as  the  17th  cent., 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Marotic 
style ;  '  Eatrt  Ltdert  et  ton  ami  Coras,  N'a 
pas  longtemps,  s'emurenl  grands  dibals,' 
says  Racine.  For  the  etymology  see  n>, 
avoir,  and  guere, 
Nalade,  sf.  a  naiad;  from  L.  naiadem, 
NAIF,  adj.  simple,  ingenuous;  from  L.  na- 
tivms,  native,  whence,  in  feudal  law,  the 


aliquod  delictum  fecefit,'  is  found  in  an 
Uth-cent.  document.  Consequently  O.  Fr. 
naif  originally  meant  'native';  as  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  we  find  Le  beau  pays  dt 
Troie  don!  iljut  nal  f.  For  such  changes 
of  sense  see  £  13.  Nativus  becomes  naif 
by  dropping  t  (see  f,  117)  and  by  final 
v=/(see  6  t4a).— Der.  naivete. 

NAM,  sm.  a  dwarf;  from  L.  nanus.  For 
-anna -.oin  see  5  194. 

NAISSANCE,  sf.  birth ;  from  L.  nasoentia, 
der.  from  naBoantem.  For  a  — si  see 
§54;  for  ao-ssseen-«son;  fore  =  asee 
S  65,  note  1 ;  for  -ti»=-«  see  agtnetr. 

NAlTRE,  vn.  to  be  born,  grow;  formerly 
naistre,  from  L.naaoere*.    For  the  longer 
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bait),  then   naistrt   by  ar  =  sir  (see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  74)  ;  then  natlre  by  loss  of  t  (see 

4  148)  and  »-oi  (see  §  54). 
NAIVETE,  sf.  naivete,  artlessness.     See  naif. 
NANAN,  sm.  sweetmeats,  a  baby's  onomato- 

poetic  word.     See  5  34. 

Nankin,  sm.  nankeen ;  of  hilt,  origin,  see 
§  33,  from  Nankin  in  China. 

NANTIR,  vn.  to  give  a  pledge  to,  properly 
to  seize;  from  O.Fr.  nam,  a  pledge,  a 
word  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  N.  nam,  seizure 
($  10).     For  namur-.nantir  see  $.  j6o,— 

Naphte,  sm.  naphtha  ;  from  L.  napbta. 

NAPPE,  if.  a  table-cloth ;  from  L.  mappa. 
For  m=B  see  §  159. — Der.  napperoa. 

NarciBBe,  (1)  sm.  Narcissus,  (a)  sm.  (Bot.) 
a  narcissus;  from  L.  Narcissus,  the  mythi- 
cal son  of  Cephisus. 

Narootique,  adj.  narcotic ;  from  Gr.  vapiao- 
TUti: — Der.  narcolxat,  itareorisme. 

Hard,  sm.  nard,  ointment  j  from  L.  nardus. 

NARGUER,  va.  to  set  at  defiance ;  from  L. 
narioare  *  (properly  to  wrinkle  up  the  nose, 
as  a  sign  of  contempt),  from  L.  narious*, 
der.  from  narla.  Narioare,  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  %  52)  to  aar'oare,  becomes 
narguer  by  c=gu  hard,  see  fi  129. — Der. 
nargm  (verbal  subst.)  narquois  (for  nar- 
guois). 

NARINE.  sf.  a  nostril;  O.Fr.  narille,  from 
L.  narioula*,  dim.  of  naria.  For  -inula 
— iUe    see    $    457 ;    for    -UU  =  -ine   see 

5  IS7- 

NARQUOIS,  adj.  bantering.     See  narguer. 
Narration,  sf.  a  narration;  from  L.  nai- 

Narratif,  adj.  narrative;  from  L.  nlrriti- 

Narrateur,  sm.  a  narrator;  from  L.  narra- 


d  of  □ 


itri.  NaaoBre,  regularly  contrd.  (see  5  51) 


NaSard,  adj.  nasal ;  sir.  tl 

the  organ  stops.     See  »ai 

Nasarde,  sf.  a  fillip  (on  tl 


;  and  §  196. 
nose)  ;  from  I 


1.— Der.  n, 

NASEAU,  sm.  a  nostril  (of  hones);  formerly 

nasel,  from  L.  naoellus,  dim.  of  naauH. 

For  ellns-ai-eiiHS(e$  aSl. 
NasUler,  vn.  to  snuffle,  talk  nasally;  der. 

from  L.  nasus.— Der.  iiojuVard,  nosif/eur, 

MsiltMmer. 


NATAL — NBCROMANCIE, 


364 

Natal,  adj.  on 

Natation,  sf.   swimming;    from   L.  nata- 

Natatoire,  adj.  natatory;  front  L.  natato- 

Natif,  adj.  native;  from  L.  nativus.     Iti 

doublet  is  naif,  q.v. 
Nation,  sf.  a  nation;  from  L.  nationem. 

— Det.  na/ibnal,  nalioialhi,  noiionaliser. 
Nativity  sf.  nativity;  from  L.  nativita- 

tern.     For  -tatem  ^-re  see  £  130. 
tNatron,  sm.  (Min.)  nation;  from  Ac. 
•    notroun  (§  30). 
NATTE,  sf.  a  mat.    It.  matin,  from  L.  matta, 

written  natta  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (7th 

cent.) :    '  Nullum    habens    stratum    foeni, 

palleaeque  mollimen,  nisi  tantum  iliud,  quod 

intertextii  junci  sirgulii,  fieri   solet ;    quas 

vulgo    nattaa    vocant.'       For    m  — n   see 

I  150. — Der.  nairer,  nattier. 
Naturalise!-,  vs.  to  naturalist.  See  nalurd. 

— Der.  naturalisation. 
Naturalisms,  sm.  natnraliim.  See  nalurd. 
Naturalists,  sm.  a  natnraliit.    See  nalurd. 
Naturalite\    sf.   naturalisation,  itate  of  a 

native;  from  L.  natnralitatem. 
Nature,  sf.  nature ;  from  L.  natoia. 
Naturel,  adj.  natural;  from  L.  natnralis. 

— Der.  naluraliser,  natural'iane,  naturalistt. 
Naufrage,  sm.  a  shipwreck;  from  L.  nau- 

frasium.— Der.  naufrager. 
Naulage,  sm.  freight ;  from  O.  Fr.  made, 

from  L.  nullum. 
Naumacbis,  tf.  a  paumachia  (representa- 

tion  of  an  ancient  sea-fight);  from  L.  nau- 

Nauaeabond,    adj.    nauseous ;    from    L. 
naoseabundos,  from  nausea, 

de,sf.  nausea;  from  L.  name  a.    Its 


Nautonlsr,  em.  a  mariner ;  O.  Fr.  noloniir, 
der.  from  O.  Fr.  now*,  a  dim.  of  L.  sauta. 
For  an  -  0  see  alouiile  and  §  106.  O.  Fr. 
laid,    more    correctly,    nolonnier,    for    an 

see  ,  106.  Id  the  16th  cent,  the  learned 
transformed  nolonnier  into  nautanier,  in 
order  to  bring  it  nearer    to    its   primitive 


1,  from  nsvis.     For 


f  nsvis.    Thf 


being  like  that  of  the  church-vessel . 

larly  we  hare  the  shuttle  called  in  Germ. 

tthiff,  in  It.  navicdla. 
Naviculaire,  adj.  (Anal.)  navicular  ;  from 

naviculars,  der.  from  nsvicnla. 
Navigable,  adj.  navigable ;  from  L.  navi- 

gabilis. 
Navigatsur,   sm.   a    navigator;    from    L. 

Navigation,  if.  navigation;  from  L.  navi- 
gationem. 

Naviguer,  va,  to  navigate;  from  L.  navi- 
gare.      Its  doublet  is  nager,  q.  v. 

NAVIRE,  sm.  a  ship ;  from  L.  navilium  *, 
a  word  found  in  medieval  Lai  documents, 
der.  from  navis.  For  interchange  of  1  and 
r  see  55  '54-  >56- 

NAVRER,  va.  to  wound,  in  medieval  Fr. 
documents)  then  to  break,  distress.  For 
this  weakening  of  seme  see  ennui  and  $  1 3. 
Navrer,  formerly  nafrir.  is  of  Germ,  origin, 
Scand.  nafarr,  a  cutting  implement,  control, 
to  nafr  (§  10). 

NE,  negative  particle,  not  I  formerly  tun,  softer 
form  of  neat,  which  is  L.  non.  Fornon  — 
am  see/*;  for  loss  of  final  n  see  J  164.  Ne 
is  a  doublet  of  won,  q.  v. 

NE,/.;.  born;  from  L.  nfttna.  For  -atns 
-. SIMlNl, 

NEANM01NS,   adv.    nevertheless 
neantmoins,    compd.  of  nt 
mains  (q.v.). 

NEANT,  adv.  sought;  O.  Fr.  nient,  from 
Schol.  L.  nsosntom*,  compd.  of  negation 
nee,  and  entsm*,  partic.  pres.  of  sum,  by 
dropping  □  (tee  5  119)  and  by  sn-m 
(see  ,  65).— Der.  ttirUanl  (.formerly  fail 
neant),  ansantir,  nlanmcias. 

Nebuleux,  adj.  nebulous ;  from  L.  nebu- 


(q.v.)  and 


),  adj.  necessary  ;  from  L.  neces- 

Neceaaite,  sf.  necessity;  from  L.  seeessi- 

tatem.— Der.  necessita. 
Neeessiter,  va.  to  compel.    Sec  teictssiii. 

— Der.  nieessiltax,  niceisilxat. 

Neorologe,   sm.   an   obituary ;    from  Gr. 

vtKpat  and"  Aoyot. — Der.  nierxJogit,  netro- 

logiqac 
N6cronianoie,  sf.  necromancy ;  from  Or. 


NECROSE — NEUVAIKE. 


rtupo/Aarrffa. — Del,  ntcroma/tciea,    nicro- 

N6crose,   sf.   (Med.)  necrosis ;    from  Or. 

Neetaire,sm.(Bot.)»nectary;  fromL.nec- 
tarea  (found  inPliny).  For  a -oi  see  $  54. 

■flfeetar,  an.  nectar;  the  L.  nectar. 
KEF,  sf.  a  ship,  a  nave  (of  churches);  fiom 
L.  navera.     Fgri-i  tee  §  54 ;  for  final 

BT6faste,    adj.    inauspicious    (on   which    no 
business   should   be   done)  j    from   L. 
fas 


ind  k&yoi. — Der.  aAJofisr 
teologae. 
Neomeilie,    if.    neomenia, 
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;,  neWofiqne, 


M  Gplir6tiqufl,    adj. 

VHpprtlK&t. 

N6phrlt«,  sf.  ncphr 


neophyte  ;  from  Or. 
nephrc tic  ;  from  Or. 
lis;  from  Or.  rifptm, 


■   IT6r6tde,  «/.   1 


nereid ;    from    L. 


md  chef;  for  nesfie-nijlettt  £  148.— I 

Negatif,    ad/,    negative;    from    L.    ne 

tivus. — Der.  ne'^arive. 
N6gation,  j/  a  negation;  from  L,  ne 

tionem.— Der.  iinigadoa. 
Negligence,  sf.  negligence;  from  L.  n 

ligentia.     For -tia=.-ce  see  5  144. 
Negliger,    vs.   to   neglect ;    from   L. 

gligere. — Der.    nigligi    (panic,    subs 

ntgtigta*. 
Nogoce,  sm.  trade;    from   L.   negotu 


Nfjgociation,  s/.  a  negotiation ;   from  L, 

negociatiooem. 
Negocior,  va.  to  negodate :  from  L. 

tiari. — Der.  negotiant,  nigociMe. 
tlfSgro,   on.   a  negro;    from   Sp. 


.   NERF,  ™.  a  nerve 

»-/*il*fc- Der.»n*r. 
,    NERPRUN,  jbi.  buckthorn;  in  some  patois 

noirprtm ;  compd.  of  iter  from  L.  nigrum, 

and  prim   from  L.  prunum.      For  i  =  e 

see  $  71 ;  for  p-r  see  $  168. 

■  NERVER,   *a.    to  nerve.      See   mrf.—Da. 
■van,  intrver. 

■  NERVEUX,  adj.  nervous,  sinewy;  from  L. 


narvosuH.     For  -osna  —  -nm 


»  i  "9- 


French;  see  j  180.  For  nivea  —  nivia, 
nivja  by  ia=ja.  see  Hist.  Oram.  pp.  65, 
66;  benceBoye.  For  i=«i  see  |  74;  for 
v$  =g  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  66. — Der.  neigtt, 

NENN1,  negative  particle,  no;  formerly  nm 
nil,  from  L.  lion  illud,  lit.  not  that.  For 
nan— (sen  seej>;  for  illud  — if  see  ow; 
for  loss  of  final  I  see  |  158. 

flSTftnufar,  an.  a  waterlily;  the  Sp.  ne- 
nufar ;  of  Oriental  origin,  from  Pers.  nbt- 
nufar  or  niloufar,  the  blue  waterlily  (5  30). 

JT togmphe,  *"*■  *  neographer ;  from  Or. 
vloe  and  7pd<J>«v. — Der.  niograp Aisme. 

'    neology ;     from    Or.    riot 


s.  Seen, 
from  L.  nitidiu. 
For  lots  of  last  two  atonic  syllables  see 
S5  5°.  51 ;  f™  •■=«  «ee  5  5*.— Der.  net- 
toyer,  n*ftete. 

NETTETE,  ?/.  cleanness.     See  net. 

NETTOYER,  va.  to  clean;  der.  from  net, 
q.  v. ;  ep.  mdqytr  from  rude. — Der.  nit- 
Myage,  iMltt»ment, 

NEUF,  in.  nine;  from  L.  novem.  For 
>-«  Ke(  76;  forv=/see5  14a. 

NEUF,  orfj.  new;  from  L.  novns.  For 
o=«see5  76j  for  v-/ see  §  141. 

Neume,  sf.  a  brief  melody  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  chant,  a  kind  of  refrain,  used  only 

used  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  plainsong; 
from  L.  pnauma,  found  in  this  sense  in 
Eccles.  Lat.  Initial  pn.  a  sound  unknown 
in  Fr„  is   reduced   to   n ;    cp.  pt  to  1    in 

Neutralises,  va.  to  neutralise;  formed 
through  the  O.  Fr.  adj.  mutral,  from  L. 
nentralis. — Der.  (seurra/isation. 

Ueutralitfi,  sf.  neutrality;  from  L.  nen- 


tatem*;  der.  from 

Heutre,  adj.  neuter;  from 

NEUVAINE,  sf.  a  neuvain 

days    (spent    in    prescribe 


7.66 


NEUVlSME — NOBLESSE. 


NETJ VIEME,  adj.  ninth ;  formerly  ntuvitant, 
from  L.  novesimua  *  ;  der,  from  novem. 
For  o-  m  see  £  76 ;  for  contraction  of 
into  noves'mus  see  $  51; 
■1  lee  §  66,  whence  tmadeime ;  for 
see  §  148,  whence  neuviiim. 
n,  a  nephew,  pi.  descendant!  ;  from 
a.  For  loss  of  t  tee  %  117; 
for  p— v  see  5  III ;  for  6  —  tu  see  $  79. 
IfGvraJgie,  sf.  (Med.)  neuralgia ;  from  Or. 


id  £Vyo*. 


;    lit 


«  149). 

NL,  crmj.  neither ;  from  L.  neo.  For  low  of 
□  set  t  I3Q  ;  for  o  =  i  see  §  58. 

NIABLE,  adj.  deniable.     See  nor. 

NIAIS,  adj.  eyas,  simple ;  original]]!  a  hunting- 
term,  meaning  '  caught  in  the  nest.'  So  a 
fauctmniais  ('fiUconem  nidacem*')  was 
one  caught  in  the  nest,  before  it  could 
fly  ;  whence  the  metaph.  tense  of  foolish, 
simple,  inexperienced.  For  this  extension 
of  meaning,  see  5  13.  Niais  is  from  L. 
nidaoem  *,  der.  from  nidus.  For  loss  of 
medial  d  see  §  120  ;  for  a— 01  see  §  £4.  ; 
for  o=-s  see  ambit. — Der.  niaiser,  mais- 
erie. 

NICE,  adj.  ignorant  (a  word  now  out  of  use). 
Frov.  unci,  It.  ntscio,  from  L.  neBOioa. 
For  loss  of  s  see  §  140;  fore-i'see  tj  58; 
for  -oina  =-a  see  ageocw  and  5  344. 

t  JN  iche,  if.  a  niche  ;  from  It.  aieekia 
(5  *S). 

NICHE,  sf.  a  trick,  prank.  See  mjui,  of 
which  it  is  the  doublet. 

NICHER,  on.  to  nestle ;  from  an  imagined  L. 
nidicare,  der.  from  nidlona*  (found  in 
Varro),  by  regular  contr.  (see  £  51)  of 
nidloare  to  nid'onre,  whence  nichtr.  For 
do-e  see  Hist. Gram,  p.81;  fbro-eisee 
$  136. — Der.  nich&e  (partic  snbst.),  iswiet, 
nielolr,  d&aichtr. 

t  Nickel,  sm.  (Min.)  nickel:  the  Swed. 
tuitl  (J  17). 

Nicotians,  1/.  (Hot.)  nicotian;  of  hist 
origin,  see  %  33 ;  from  J.  Nicot,  ambassador 
of  France  at  Lisbon,  who  first  sent  the 
tobacco-plant  to  Catherine  de'  Medici   in 


becomes    niisse    by   e  —  it,    see    §    56  ;    by 

pt~r,  see  5  in;   and   by  -tia--ee,  see 

agtaar. 
NIELLE,  (1)  if.  (Bot.)  the  campion  rose,  a 

plant  the  seed  of  which  it  black  ;   (2)  f. 

smut :  from  L.  nigella.   For  loss  of  medial 

fif,    which  had   taken  place    in    Low    Lat. 

nielli,  see  %  131. 
NIELLE,  sm.   dark  enamel  work  ;    from  L. 

nlsrsllnm.    For  loss  of  medial  g  ace  §  1 3 1 . 

—Der.  niW/er. 
NIELLE,  sf.  smnt  (on  com) ;  from  L.  nebula 

(because  this  disease  of  grain  ii 


Fork 


of  a 


e_§  51  , 


For 


for    bl-H    see    $     16S;    for 
$66. 
NIER,  vs.  to  deny ;  from  L.  ne-fjarn. 

s  =  i  see  i  58;  for  lots  of  medial    g   see 

NIQAUD,  adj.   silly  i   sm.  a  booby.     Origin 

unknown. — Der.  nigaudaie. 
Nilometre,   sm.  a    nilometcr,   column    for 

registering  the  height   of  the  Nile   flood; 

from  Or.  NnAouirpiiw. 
Him.be,  nn.  a  nimbus ;  from  L.  nimbus. 
NIPPE,  if.  apparel,  clothes ;  of  Germ,  origin, 

Ictl.  kntppa  (i  30).— Der.  nippa. 
NIQUE,  if.  a  mocking    gesture;    of  Germ. 

origin,  Swed.  nye*  (5  17).     Another  form 

of  niqut  is  nicht. 
NITOUCHE,    sf.   a   demure-looking   person, 

hypocrite.     It  is  the  phrase  n'y  louche,  sec 

those  words. 
Nitre,  sm.  nitre ;    from   Or.  rfrpo*. — Der. 

nitntc,  mVreuir,  RuVifere,  ffifriqnc. 
NIVEAU,  sm.  level ;  formerly  livtau.  from  L. 

libella.     For  initial  1  =  h  see  5  156;  for 

b  =  tisce  5  113;  for -alia— eaaseeJaSj. 

—Der.  (from  O.  Fr.  nivtl)  Binder. 
NIVELER,  vs.  to  level.     See  nrwoti.— Der. 

mWeur,  wvtlUmtnt. 
+  Niv6se,  sm.  Nivote  (the  fourth  month 

in    the    Republican    Calendar) ;    from    L. 

Nobiliaire,  adj.  noble,  belonging  to  no- 
bility; from  a  supposed  L.  nobiliaris*, 
from  oobilis. 

Nobilioaime,   adj.  most  noble;    from  L. 

NOBLE,  adj.  noble;  from  L.  nobilia,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  ndbUll  to 
nob 'lis.— Der.  anoWir,  ennoWir. 

NOBLESSE,  sf.  nobility ;  from  a  supposed 
L.  nobilitia*,  der.  from  nobilia,  by  regu- 
lar contr.  (see  §  5*)  of  nobHitla  tu 
nob'lititt,  whence  Hablat*.  Foe  -itia- 
■an  see  {  345. 


■NONES. 

munSr6(nia  tt 


%6-J 


tWoolier.oB.apilol;  from  It.  noechii 

'S  ).  which  from  L .  n  auole  rus  ,Gr.  vvvk\t]  pos. 
Noaturae,  adj.  nocturnal;    From  L. 

Nodosltd,  sf.  knottiness;  from  L.  not 

NOEL,  «jh.  Christmas.  Prov.  nodal. 
natal*,  from  L.  natoJds.  For  loss  of 
medial  I  s«  5  117;  for  a  =  o  uc  §  54, 
note  2  ;  for  -ali*  —  -d  see  §  191.  JVoSJ  is 
a  doublet  of  natal.  This  deriv-  of  natalis 
from  noil  a  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a 
derir.  form  S  a  net  a  NaUlia.hu  also 
become  St.  Noelt. 

NCEUD,  »n'.  a  knot;  from  L.  noduis.  For 
o-au  see  5  79. 

NOIR,  adj.  black;  from  L,  nigrum.  For 
sjr— r  «  5  iffl;  for  i-01  »ee  %  68. 
Iti  doublet  it  nigrt,  q,  v, — Dei,  nomLtre, 

NOIRCIR,  va.  to  blacken.     See  bob-.— Der. 

NOISE,  sf.  a  quarrel ;  O.  Fr.  bom,  from  L. 
nausea,  properly  sea-sick ntss,  then  annoy- 
ance, then  q  ii  an  el.  Nausea  becomes 
regularly  nans! a,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  66; 
then  noaia,  tee  §  106;  thence  Hast  by 
attraction  of  i,  see  |  84.  Noise  it  a  doublet 
of  naiait,  cj.  v. 

NOISETTE,./ a  bweknot.    See  ■«*.— Der. 

NOIX,  tf.  a  nnt,  walnut ;  from  L.  nnoem. 


Me- 


e  5  91.- 

t  ITolis,  an.  freight ;  a  word  1 
diterraoean  ports.     See  naliser. 

tWollBor,  va.  to  charter  (a  ship);  fr 
Low  Lit.  nauliiare,  from  naulum 
freight.  For  e.u-o  see  £  106. — Der.  n 
(verbal  subst.). 

NOM,  wn.  a  name;  from  L.  nomen.  ] 
loss  of  final  n  sec  §  164. 

TJomade,  adj.  nomad ;  from  Gr.  vS/mta. 

N OMBRE,  an.  a  number  j  from  L.  rramer 
by  regular  contr.  (tee  %  51)  of 
to  num'rus,  whence  nomtrt.     For  u— 1 
tee  I  98  ;  for  mr  —  mbr  see  Hi 


p.   73- 


onMet  of  ntaniro, 


NOMBRER,  va.  to  number ;  from  L.  nume- 
raire- For  letter-changes  see  nombri. — 
Der.  nonsfcrier  (whose  doublet  is  nuiniraire. 


*  nnmbre ; 


:hangej  « 

NOMBRIL,  im.  the  navel.  Prov.  umbrii,  It. 
ambtlicOf  from  L.  umbilioulufl  *,  dim. 
of  umbilicus,  by  regular  contr.  of  um- 
bnioulus  to  uinb'lioulus,  see  %  52. 
Umbliculua,  by  n  —  o  (sec  (,  98),  and 
-lOnloB  — -1/  (cp.  piril  from  periculnm, 
see  abrillt  and  §  15;)  gives  ornblil,  whence 
ombril,  by  dissimilation  of  J— r,  tee  $  169. 
Ombril  becomes  nombril  (found  in  1  ath 
cent.)  by  prefixing  n,  a  thing  difficult  to 
explain;  see  also  $  173,  note  1.  (Littre 
feels  this  difficulty  so  strongly,  that  he 
suggests  a  connexion  of  the  word  with 
another  root,  Oerm.  nabtl,  Engl,  navtl.) 
Nombril  is  a  doublet  of  ambelic,  q.  V. 

NomencJatour,  m.  »  nomenclator;  from 
ldatsrem. 

Nomenclature,  sf.  nomenclature ;  from 
L.  nomenclature. 

Nominal,  adj.  nominal;  from  L.  nomi- 
ualii. 

Nominatif,  sns.  and  adj.  nominative;  from 

Nomination,  sf.  a  nomination  ;  from  L. 
nominationem. 

NOMMER,  va.  to  name.  Prov.  nomnar.  It. 
nominari,  from  L.  nomlnare,  by  regular 
contr,  (see  £  5a)  of  nomlnare  to 
nom'nare,  whence  nommtr  by  nm  —  mm, 
see  $  168.— Der.  itnomnur  (whence  «- 
noin,  verbal  subst.,  renommi;  partic.  subst.), 

NON,    adv.    no,  not;    tram    L.    non.      Its 

Uonagenaire,  adj.  of  ninety  (years) ;  from 

L.  nonagenariut. 
Nonag^oime,  adj.  nonagesimal;  from  L. 

INTE,  adj.  ninety;  from  L,  nona- 
t*.  For  loss  of  medial  g  see  5  131  ; 
nee  nonalnta;  the  change  from  ai 
1  It  not  easily  explained  ;  it  is  alio  seen 
inqvaale  from  quinquagenta. 
fNonoe,  sm.  a  nuncio;    from  It.  ■■stria 

«  »5>- 

NONCHALANT,   odj.    nonchalant,    careless, 

cool.     See  chaloir. — Der.  nonchalance 
t KonoiatUPS,  sf.  a  nnnciature;     from 


It.™ 


«  (5  as). 
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NONNE — NOYA  V. 


NONNE,  if.  a  non ;  from  L.  nonna  *,  found 

Nonobetant,  pnp.  notwithstanding  j  for- 
merly nan  obslanl,  from  L.  iioii  obstante, 
peel.  p.  of  obitare,  properly  no  cir- 
enmstance  hindering,  notwithstanding. 

NORD,  sm.  tlit  north;  of  Germ,  origin. 
Germ,  nord  (£  17); 

Normal,  adj.  normal ;  from  L.  normilii. 

NORMAND,  im.  a  Norman  ;  formerly  JVor- 
mnn;  of  Germ.  Origin,  Engl.  Northman 
(5  *7>- 

NOS,  jyist.  pron.  pi.  out.     See  n^rrs. 

Nosologic,  s/.  nosology;  from  Or.  v6oot 

N OBtalgie,    j/    homesickness ;    from    Gr, 

►offrot  and  dAyot. 
+  Nota,  vs.  iniffr.  observe  ;  the  L.  nota, 

imper.  of  no  tare. 
Notable,    adj.    notable;    mi.    a    notable, 

deputy;  from  L.  notabilis.    For-abilia- 

-ablt  see  %  1(0. 
Notaire,  im.  a  notary  ;  from  L,  notarinc, 

UMd  for  a  scribe  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code. — 

Der.  nolariat,  nolaria. 
dotation,    sf.   notation ;    from   L.    nota- 

Bote,  if.  a  note;  from  L.  nota. 

Noter,  *a.  to  note,  notice  ;  from  L.  notare. 

—Der.  Bofenr,  ddnottr. 
Notice,  sf.  a  notice;  from  L.  notitia. 
Notification,  if.  a  notification  ;    from  L. 

notificationem. 
Notifier,  va.  to  notify;  from  L.nolificare. 
Notion,  sf.  a  notion  -,  from  L.  notionem. 
Notoire,  adj.  aotorioai ;  from  L.  notorial, 

—Der.  itoloriMi. 
NOTRE,  pots.  pron.  our*:    formerly  netstrt, 

}    148.     Another   form   of  Hostre  is  nos, 

which  is  for  noil;  cp.  proposi  turn,  propai; 

di&potitam,  dapta,  which  are  for  proposi 

and  dispost. 
NOTRE,  prim.  adj.  (pin:  NOS),  our;  from 

L.  nostrum,  by  loss  of  a,  see  §  148. 
NOUE,  sf.  pasture- land,  marshy  plain;  from 

L.  L.  noa*,  connected  with  nature. 
NOUE,   sf.    a    gutter-lead  1    from    Low    L. 

nooona*,  a  conduit  in  Low  L.  documents. 

Hooona    11    of   Germ,   origin,   O.  H.  O. 

"Sch    (f,  10).     For  Ion  01   medial  0  see 

|  119;  for  o-omee  {j  81. 
NOUKR,    va.    to    knot,   tie    up;    from    L. 

nodaro.     For  lots  of  medial  d  see  §  lao  ; 

for  0  =  011  lee  §  81.— Der.  denourr,  renouir, 

NOUEUX,  adj.  knotty ;  from  L.  nodoans. 


For  loss  of  medial  d  tee  £  t  ao  ;  fot  o  •■  ou 
see  5  Hi;  for  -obqs  =  - tux  tee  §  aag. 

t  Nougat,  sm.  an  almond  cake;  from  Sp. 
nogada  ($  a6). 

NGUILLES,  if.  pi.  German  vermicelli ;  fiom 
Germ,  nudel,  by  contr.  to  tad'/,  whence 
Komlli  (§  a8).  For  dl =11  see  §  168  ;  for 
h  —  01  lee  aHgaisst,  and  oi  —  ad  see  J  81. 

NOURRAIN,  on.  small  fry  ;  from  L.  nafcri- 
men,  properly  nourishment,  the  act  of 
bringing  up  young,  then  small  fry.  Nu- 
triman  becomes  murrain  by  n~ou,  see 
i  97;  tx=rr,  tee  §  168;  and  -imen  — 
■ain,  see  $  116. 

NOURRICE,  i/.a  none;  from  L.  nutrieetm. 
For  0.-^011  sep  {  97;  for  tr  — rr  see  §  168. 
— Der.  KOWTUJcr, 

NOURRIR,  en.  to  nourish ;  from  L.  nntrire. 
Forn-oxtee  997;  for  ti -rr  see  §  168. 
— Der.  nonrritsant,  isoswrisseur,  ROsirrissage. 

NOURR1SS0N,  sm.  a  nursling;  from  L. 
nutritionem,  which  passes  from  tense  of 
nourishment  to  that  of  the  thing  nonrisbed; 
Nutritionem  becomes  novrrisson,  by 
n=ou,  see  5  97;  by  tr-rr,  sec  %  168 ; 
by  -tionem-*-sjon,  see  £  13a.  Nourriston 
is  a  doublet  of  nutrition,  q.v. 

NOURRJTURE,  if.  food,  nourishment;  from 
L.  nutrltur*.  For  n  —  ou  see  £  97 ;  for 
tr=rrsee  §  168. 

NOUS,  pers.  pron.  pi.  we,  us,  to  us  ;  from  L. 
nos.     For  o-oir  see  t  81. 

NOUVEAU,  adj.  new;  formerly  nonvri,  from 
L.  novellas.  For  o  =  on  tee  &  81;  for 
-ellua— d  —  -ran  see  $  a8». — Der.  (from 
O.  Fr.  nouvtl)  reooHMJer. 

NOUVEAUTE,  •/.  a  novelty;  formerly 
noviltl,  from  L.  novellitatem  *,  by  regnlar 
contr.  (see  $  5a)  of  novellitatem  to 
no vel'tatem,  whence  novttii  (for  •tatexn 
=  -ti  see  i  130);  then  notivtlti  by  0-0*, 
see  S  81 ;  laitly  novvtautt  by  el  =  iav,  see 

5  181. 

NOU  VELLE,  sf.  news ;  from  L.  novella  *. 

properly  a  new  thing.    For  o  —  on  see  {St. 

Its  dooblet  it  novellt. — Der.  nouriJflste. 
Novateur,    sm.    an    innovator ;    fiom  L. 

Novation,    sf.    a    substitution;     from    L. 

Novembre,  sm.  November ;  from  L.  ao- 


NOTER — NrMPHEE. 


an  ihnond.     For  loss  of  media]-  c  see  5  8 1  ; 

then  noial  by  a-af,  see  §  91 ;  then  noyau 

by  aJ  =  aH,  Me  |  157. 
NOYER,   in.  a  walnut-tree,     Proy.  noguiir, 

from  L.  nuoariua*,  der.   from    nuoem. 

Mueariue  becomei  noyir  by  dropping  the 

medial  0,  see  $  119;  by   u  =  o,  tee  §  90; 

and  bj  -ariiu  =  -i>r  see  5  198. 
NOYER,  on.  to  drown ;  formerly  «oi«r,  Pros. 


drown;  for 

11.    He- 

of  tbe 


;  it-  > 

peTly  to  pni 


0  death,  then 

1  of  seme  si 


in  'Postremo  Ella  ji 
:s  coniprehensi,  deductiqoe 

eoali    sun  1,'    says    Sulpicius 
Se.erns  (Hist,  i.)  ;  and  Gregory  of  Toe 
hit  '  Mat  rem  ejus  lapide  id  collum  liga 

' ,'  Neoara  becomes  negate 


Nubile,  nflj.  marriageable;  fromL.  nnl 
—Der.  nubfoiL 

Nndit£,  sf.  nakedness ;  from  L.  nodi t a 

NUE,  if.  1  cloud ;  from  L.  nubem. 
loss  of  b  lee  %  114- — Der.  nuer,  nu 
■wage,  nuaison,  auee. 

NUIRE,  tns.  to  injure  j  from  L.  nooere.  Tbe 
accent  on  the  Lit.  verb  was  shifted  from 
noodre  to  nooere  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  133); 
then  cime  the  regular  conic,  of  n<5c6re  to 
noo're,  see  §  51 ;  and  loss  of  medial  □  see 
5  119  ;  hence  m«n  by  0=nf,  see  §  87. 

NUISIBLE,  adj.  injurious;  from  L.  nooi- 
btlia,  by  regular  contr.  (see   5   jl)  of 
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iioofbdis  to  noolb'lia,  whence   nuhible. 

For  o— sii  see  cuidtr;  for  o^s  see  amtiii. 

NU1T,   sf.   night;    formerly   noit,    from    L. 

noctem.     For  oot-nji-sii't  see  $  87.— 


NUMENT,  adv.  nakedly.     See  n». 
Numeraire,  sm.   specie,  cash ;    fr 

Numeral,  adj.  numeral;   from  L. 

H"imi6rateur,  , 

Numeration,    sf.   1 

Muin^rlquQ,  adj.  numerical ;  from  L.  u 


by  o  =  g  (see  J  ia9)  in  Carolingian  docu- 

t Numfiro,  sm.  a  number  ;  introd.  10  16th 

ments,  e.  g.  '  Si  quis  alicujns  pecus  nega- 

cent,  from  It.  numtra  (§  as).  Its  doublet  is 

verit  Tel  famulus  vel  infans,'  in  the  Lex 

AUmannorum.     Negare  loses  medial  g. 

NumiBTnate.  sm.  a  numismatologist  1  der. 

see  5   tag,  whence  nqyer  ;    for  e=*oi  see 

from  Gr.  v6fxitrpa. 

i  61.— Der.  noyade. 

JTum  1  smatigue,  adj.  numismatic  ;    from 

NIJ,  adj.  naked  ;  from  L.  nudua.     For  loss 

Gr.  vtifwjji.mtif6s. 

of  a   see    §   ill. — Der.  ntiraent  (properly 

Numinulaire,    sf,    (Bot.)     moneywort 

(Geol.)    nnmmulite;    from    L.    nummu- 

NUAGE,  am.  1  cloud.    See  mi. — Der.  nv 

lirtns. 

Nunoupatif,   adj.  nuncupative ;    from   L 

NUAISON,  sf.  time  of  a  steady  breeze.     See 

Nuptial,    adj.    nuptial;    from    L.    nupti- 

NUANCE,  sf.  1  shade.     See  nuc— Der.  ati- 

alis. 

NUQUE,  if.  nape  (of  neck);    1 

the  Arabic,  through  lite  L.  nucha*,  from 
Ar.  nouhha,  signifying  originally  the  spinal 
marrow.     Cp.  It.  aud  Sp.  mm. 

Nutation,   sf.  nutation;    from   L.  nota- 

Nutritif,  adj.  nntritive;    from    L.   notri- 
Nutrition,  sf.  nutrition;    from  L.  nutri- 

Nyctalope,   smf.   a   nyctalopt ;    from    Gr. 

vvtsraXatf/.— Der.  nyctalopia. 
Nympha,  sf.  a  nymph;  from  L.  nympha 
Nymphde,  sf.    (Aichit.)    a    aymphzum ; 

from  L.  nympheum. 


3y  Google 


OASIS — OBSTRUER . 


Oasis,  .f.  in  oasis ;  from  Gt.  Soon. 
Obedience,  j/.  obedience  ;  from  L.  obedi 

en tii.     For  -tia  =  -ce  ice  agtnctr. 
OBEIR,  va.  to  obey  ;  from  L.  obedire.    Fo 

loss  of  medial  d  see  $  III.     The  long  e  i 

here  scrupulously  retained  as  i. — Det.  obe- 

issant,  oMiisance,  diloeiir. 
OBEISSANCE,  if.  obedience.     See  obeir. 
Obelieque,  on.  an  obelisk:  from  Gr.  oj9«- 

OMrar,  va.  to  involve  in  debt;    from  L. 

obaciirc. 
Obere,  p.  p.  involved,  i 


For- 


iebted 


Obeeite,  ../.  obesity,  fitness ;  from  L.  ot 

sitatem.     For  -tatem --U  sec  5  130. 

OB1EK,  sm.  (Bol.)  a  guelder  rose.  See  mbi 

Obit,  sm.  an  obit  (liturgical  term);  from 

L.  obiiui. — Der.  oMmaire. 
Objector, va.  to  object;  from  L.  objecta 
Otvjeetif,  adj.   objective ;    from  L.  obji 

Objection,  if.  an  objection;  from  L.  c 

Objet,  «.  an  object;    from  L.  object 

Forct  =  <see  £  168. 
Objurgation,  s/ objurgation,  chiding;  from 

L.  objurgationem. 
Oblation,  j/   oblation,  offering;    from  L. 

oblationem. 
Obligation,    f.   an   obligation ;    from    L. 

obligitionera. 
Obligatoire,  adj.  obligatory;  from  L.  ob- 

ligaiorius. 
Obligeanee,  if.  obligingnesi.     See  abliger. 
Obllger,  va.   to  oblige,  compel;    from   L. 

obligare. — Der.  obligetnt,  obligeiace,  dos- 

obiigtr. 
Oblique,  adj.  oblique;  from  L.  obliquus. 
Obliquity  tf,  obliquity;  from  h.  obliqui- 

Obliteration,   if.   obliteration;    from   L. 

Obliterer,  va.  to  obliterate;  from  L.  obli- 

Oblong,  adj.  oblong;  from  L.  oblongni. 
Obole,  sf.  an  obolus;  from  Gr.  tBoKil. 

Obombror,  va.  to  overshadow ;   from  L. 


ObBOUr,  adj.  obscure;  from  L.  obscurns. 

—Der.  obscurdi.  ooieurciisement. 
ObHCuritfl,    sf.    obscurity;    from    L.   ob- 

scuritatem.       For    -tatem  =  -/e    see    j 

130. 
ObB^cration,    if.    obsecration ;    from    L. 

Obaeder,  va.  to  beset;  from  L.  obsideie. 

ForI~->tec  5  68. 
Obseques,  tf.  pi.  obsequies ;  from  L.  ob- 

ObBequieUx,    adj.    obsequious;    from  L. 

—Der.  oojejuiojite. 
Observance,  sf.  observance;  from  L.  ub- 

Obaervateur,  sm.   an  observer ;    from  L. 

obier  valorem. 
Observation,  sf.  observation;    from   L. 

in  observatory ;  from 
',  a  fictitious  der.  of 


Observer,  va.  to  observe ;  from  L.  obser- 
Obeosaion,  sf.  besetting;  from  L.  obses- 

ObaidJane,  sf.  obsidian,  a  volcanic  glissy 
substance  (sometimes  called  Iceland  agate); 
a  word  of  hist,  origin  (§  33)  from  Obsidins, 
who,  Pliny  tells  us,  discovered  this  stone  in 
(Ethiopia  (N.  H.  36,  16,  67). 

ObBidlonal,  adj.  belonging  to  a  liege: 
from  L.  obsidionalis. 

Obstacle,  sir.  an  obstacle;  from  L.  obsta- 

Obetination,  if.  obstinacy ;  from  L.  0  b- 

ObstinS,  adj.  obstirnte;  from  L.  obsti- 
natal.     For  -a-tus  —i  see  §  101. 

Obatiner,  va.  to  make  obstinate  ;  vpr.  (SI 
to  be  obstinate;  from  L.  obstinare. 

ObBtructlf,  adj.  obstructive ;  from  L.  ob- 
structive*, der.  from  obstrnctos. 

Obstruction,    sf.    obstruction;    from  L. 


obtempsrer — OIL. 


Obtoinp^rer,  vn.  to  obey;   from  L.  i 


Obturateur,  sm.    (Anat.)   an  obturator ; 

from  L.   obturatorem*.  1  fictitious  dcr. 

from  obtunre. 
ObtUS,  adj.  obtuse;  from  L,  obtusui. 
fObUS,   sm.  a   shell  (artillery);    from  Sp. 

o&iiz  (I  36). — Der.  oiuticr. 
ObviOT,  vn.  to  obviate;  from  L.  obviare. 
Occase,  an)*,  occative  (in  astronomy) ;  oied 

only     with    the    if.   amplitude ;    from   L. 

Occasion,  sf.  an  opportunity,  occasion ; 
from  L.  occasionem.— Der.  oawrtmaer, 

Occident,  sm.  the  wot;   from   L.  occi- 

Occidental,  adj.  western;  from  L.  occi- 

OccipitaL  adj.  occipital;  from  L.  occipi- 
talis, der.  from  occiput. 
t  Occiput,  an.  the  occiput ;  the  L.  00- 

OCCIRE,  M.  to  IcM  (an  antiquated  word) ; 
from  L.  oooidere.  by  regular  contr,  (see 
$  51)  of  oooirUre  to  occid're ;  whence 
oedrt,  bydr-rr-r,  Ke  £  168. 

Occiaion,  sf.  slaughter;  from  L.  occi- 
sionem  (found  in  S.Jerome). 

Occult&tion,  sf.  occuliation;  from  L.  oc- 

:upati 

Occuper,   no.  to  occupy;    from  L.  occn- 

OccurrencQ,  tf.  an  occurrence ;   from  L. 

Ocouirent,  adj.  occurring  ;  from  L.  occur- 

Ocean,  sm.  an  ocean  ;  from  L.  oceanui. — 
Der.  octane. 

Oehlocratie,  sf.  mob-rule;  from  Gr.  ix^o- 

Oore,  s/ ochre;  from  Gr.  iBxpa,  The  word 
was  formerly  spelt,  more  correctly,  oehrt. — 
Der.  ocreux. 

Oetaedre,  sm.  an  octahedron ;  from  Gr. 
burAcopo*. 

Octant,  sm.  (Astron.)  au  octant;  from  L. 


Octante,  adj.  eighty  (a  word  now  out  of 
use,  except  in  Southern  France);  from  L. 
octaginta,  a  form  der.  from  octuaginta 
(found  in  Vitruvius)  by  reduction  of  ua 
to  a.     For  -  agin  to  =  unit  see  nonantt.— 


Octobre,  im. October;  from  L.  October. 

iginaire,  adj.  octogenarian ;   from  L. 

togenarius. 
Octogone,  adj.  octagon ;    from  Gr.  iira 

and  yaivot. 
OCTROI,  sm.  a  grant,  concession,  town-due. 

OCTROYER,  va.  to   grant;  O.  Fr.  orrojw. 


fictitioi 


lo  procure,  then  to  grant, 
by  contr.  (tee  $  53)  of  auotorioare  to 
auot'ricaro.  By  loss  of  medial  0  (tee 
5  129)  and  by  i—oi  (see  §  68)  auotrioare 
becomes  auctroytr  (cp.  plicare,  ployir). 
Auciroyer  becomes  octroytr  by  011  =  0  (see 
i  106);  lastly,  by  H-l  (|  168),  whence 
O.  Fr.  otroyer;  finally  the  c  was  replaced 
jn  order  to  bring  the  word  nearer  to  its 
Latin  original. — Der.  octroi  (what  one 
grants,  a  gift,  and  then  a  subsidy  granted  by 

Octuple,  adj.  octuple,  from  L.  octuplum. 

Oculaire,  adj.  ocular  ;  from  L.  ocularius. 

Oculist*,  sm.  an  oculist;  der.  from  oculus. 

I  Odalisque,  sf.  an  odalisk ;  of  Oriental 
origin,  Turk.  odaUj  _($  30). 

Ode,  sf.  an  ode ;  from  Gr.  ijJBiJ. 

Odeon  (alio  written  Odeum),  sm.  an 
edifice  at  Athens  in  which  music  was 
practised  for  the  Theatre;  the  L.  odeum. 


For  -08US  -  -eux  see  $  229. 
Odontalgic,  sf  toothache ;  from  Gr.  oSovt- 

oA-yfo. — Der.  oduiitalgic\MC. 
Odontologie,    sf.   odontology;    from    Gr, 

Odorant, adj.  odorous;  fromL.odorantem. 
Odorat,  sm.  a  smell;  from  L.  odoratns. 
Odoriferant,  adj.  odoriferous;  compd.  of 

Ody8Bee,s/.the Odyssey;  from Gr.'OBuo-Ofia. 
CEeumtoique,  adj.  cecumemcal ;  from  Gr. 

olKoustfi'uros. — Der.  OKtimentcite. 
CEdeme,  sm.  (Med.)  .oedema,  an  ^edematous 

tumour;  from  Gr.  ofBr/sia. 
Q3IL,  ira.  an  eye;  O.  Fr.  oil,  from  L.  ooulus, 


(BILLET — OISEA  D. 


by  regular  raiilr.  (we  4  51)  of  6ou- 
Iiib  to  oo'lvu,  found  iii  popular  Lat.,  at 
may  be  teen  from  tbe  Appendix  ad  Pro- 
bum,  '  oculua  non  oolus.'  Ocliia  pro- 
duced O.  Fr.  oil  (for  a\  =  il  see  §  119)  ;  oil 
became  anil  then  ail  (for  o—ani  lee  §  76, 
cp.  alio  5  79,  note  3).  The  pi.  ytat,  if 
formed  thus :  O.  Fr.  euil  became  iad  bj 
metathesis  (lee  §  170)  (cp.  alio  mill  from 
mal  ;  mitux  from  melius)  itui  being  in 
pi.  ieuh  became  ins  by  losing  /  (cp.  illos, 
eulx.  tvx) ;  litis,  also  written  yaa,  became 
ytux  by  1  —  x  (see  §  149):  thischange  from 
1  to  a;  it  only  teen  when  it  follow!  a 
French  tr. — Der.  m'flete,  ailiiie,  outlet. 
(Ell.I.KT,  sni.  an  eyelet.    A  dim.  of  ail,  q.  v. 

(FJLLETTE,  1/  (i>  the  poppy;  (*)  oil  (of 
poppy)  ;  in  the  15th  cent.,  oiiXM,  der.  from 
L.  olium  •,  a  Low  Lat.  form  of  oloum. 
For  en— in  tee  §  84. 

CEnologle,  sf.  the  art  of  wine-making;  from 
Gr.  <&v»t  and  Xdyoi. 

CEsophago,  tm.  osophagna,  gullet ;  from 
Gr.  oltrofd/yot. 

CBatre,  sm.  (Entom.)  a  gad-fly;   from  Gr. 

CFAJF,  sm.  an  egg;  from  L.  ovum.  For  o 
=  <*«  tea  j  79  and  note  3;  for  final  v=/ 
tee  i  i+i.     In  doublet  is  w.- Der.  owne. 

CEUVRE,  s/  work ;  ftom  L.  opera,  pi.  of 
opus,  by  tegular  contr.  (see  £  51)  of 
6pora  to  op'ra,  whence  auvrt.  For  ae- 
«  S  79  and  note  3  ;   for 


tS  J 


tic.  of 


")■ 


,11  L.  offensi 
,btt.),    offem 


—Dei.  opnst   (verbal 

t#«weur.  offmAS,  offmsii 
OFFERTOIKE,  m.  an  offertory.     See  offrir. 
Office,  sm.  an  office,  duty,  worship  ;  from  L. 

officium._Der.o#rier(m.),ufl5eier(sm.). 
Official,  sm.  an  official ;  from  L.  officialit. 

Itt  doublet  is  offieitl,  q.  v.— Der.  ojlciofite. 
Official,  adj.  official;    from  L.  officialit, 

der.  from  officium. 
Offloier,  tm.  to  officiate.     See  office. 
Official1,  an.  an  officer.     See  office. 
Offleine,  if.  a  laboratory;  from  L.  officina. 

—Der.  c#«nal. 
OFFRANDE,  f.  an  offering,  present;    from 

L.  offerenda,  by  regular  contr.  (see  5  53) 

of  offSrenda  to  ofPrenda,  whence  off- 

ramie;   for  -ends,  =  -andi  see  $  193;  and 

for  en  with  sound  of  an  sec  §  yi,  note  4. 


OFFRE.  sf.  an  offer.    See  offrir. 

OFFRIR,  va.  to  offer;  from  L.  offerers*, 
der.  ftom  offerre.  For  this  lengthened 
termination  in  re  see  in-/.  Offer ero,  re- 
gularly contrd.  (see  £  51)  to  offrere, 
becomes  offrir;  for  •-■  tee  f  59.— 
Der.  affrt  (verbal  tubst.)  ;  o^rle  (strong 
partic.  subst.,  see  absouu),  o$rtoir«. 

Offu.Bq.Uer,  va.  to  obscure ;  from  L.  of fus 

OGlVE,t/.  a  pointed  arch  (alto  written  augive 
in  the  17th  cent.).  Origin  uncertain  :  the 
Low  L.  augiva  *  is  only  foond  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1507  ;  and  as  the  word  ogive  is  as 
old  as  the  13th  century,  the  French  word 
may  be  the  older ;  still  at  in  form  it  answers 
to  augiva*  it  is  probably  derived  thence, 
(An.  becomes  0,  see  5$  106, 107;  and  final 
v=f,  see  §  141). — Der.  ogivtl. 

OGRE,  sm.  an  ogre,  in  medieval  mythology  a 
monster  who  feeds  011  human  flesh.  Ogre 
(It.  orco)  is  from  L.  oroua  (Orcus,  God  of 
the  infernal  regions).  For  orous^ocrua 
see  apreit.  Ooras  becomes  agrt,  cp. 
acris,  aigre;  for  o-ff  see  i  119.— Der. 
omsse. 

OIF.,  sf.  a  goose.  Prov.  auea.  It.  oca,  ftom 
I.,  alios*,  a  goose,  in  very  ancient  medieval 
Lat.  texts.  We  find  the  phrase  '  Accipiter 
qui  auoam  mordet,'  in  the  Lex  Alamannc- 
rum ;    and  in  the  Formulae  of  Marculfus, 

contrd.  from  avion,  der.  from  avin.  (For 
avica^-auoa  cp.  navifraginra  =  nanfra- 
gium,  navita  =  nanta.)  Auras,  losing 
itt  0  (see  §  1 99),  becomet  oit ;  for  an  —  01 
tee  §  108.— Der.  oison. 

01GN0N,  sm.  an  onion  ;  from  L.  anlonem, 
band  in  Columella.  For  ni—g*  see 
igogne ;  for  a  —  01'  tee  }  100.  Its  doublet 
jwisa.q.T.1 

+  Oillo,  sf.  an  olio  ;  ftom  Sp.  olla  (§  36). 

OINDRE,  va.  to  anoint;  from  L.  ungere. 
by  regular  contr.  (see  J  51)  of  ungere  to 
ong*re,  wheoce  nn're  (for  gr=r  set 
S  I3*)<  whence  oindre  (for  nx  =  ndr  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  73  ;  for  u  =  oi  see  5  100). 

OING,  sm.  cart  grease  ;  from  L.  nnguen. 
For  n«oi  see  §  100. 

OINT,  first  p.p.  of  oindn,  anointed ;  then  sm. 
the  anointed  (one)  ;  from  L.  unotns.  For 
ot  =  i  see  %  161  and  affiti;  for  u— «'  tee 

5  100. 

OISEAU,  sm.  a  bird;  formerly  oiW,  Prov. 
autil,  from  L.  anoeUna*,  properly  a  little 
bird  ;  for  the  extension  of  meaning  see  5  1  J. 
Auoellus   it  a   mate,  form  of  auoella. 


OlSMUX- 

fonnd  in  Apieiui  ;  anualla  ii  contid.  from 
avicella.   dim.  of  avis.  cp.   naata   fiom 

etc.  Auoollrui  becomes  otstaa:  for  a,u  = 
Of"  see  5  108;  for  O— 1  tee  |  IM,  and  for 
ellus.=W  =  «un  tee  J  104.  —  Der.  (from 
O.  Fr.  oisrf)  oiHteur,  nufici,  suction  (now 
oisilloit  ;  for  »— i  see  J  59). 

OISEUX,  mf/'.  idle.  Pror.  ocios,  Sp.  on'oso, 
from  L.  otioaua.  For  (oft  t  before  i-c 
sec  agencer.  Ocrfozus  becomes  oitnia :  for 
-oeUfl  = -eua  tee  5  jag;  for  0  =  1  see  &  119; 
for  0  =  »',  by  attraction  of  L  IM  f  84. 

0IS1F,  adj.  idle;  del.  from  a  rootoisc*,  which 

agtnctr;  for  o— 01  ice  §  84. — Der.  oui'v 
ete. 

OlSILLON.iws.  a  little  bird.  A  dim.  of  assent, 
q.T. 

01SON,  flu.  a  gosling;  der.  directly  from 
L.  aucionem*  (der.  from  anua,  tee  oi'f),  a 
word  found  (7th  cent.)  in  the  Cassel  Glosses. 
For  tangos'  see  %  108;  for  o--s  see 
§  139  ;  for  -ionem-'-on  Me  j  131. 

Ol&tgineux,  adj.  oleaginous,  oily ;  from  L. 
oleaginous",  der.  from  oleago. 

Oleandre,  sm.  an  oleander;  Low  L.  a  rod  in- 
i,  a  corruption  of  rhododendron, 
if   adj.  olfactory;    at  if  from  ■  L. 
olfaction**,  from  L.  olfacere. 

Oligarcnie,  if.  an  oligarchy;  from  Or. 
■',\tyapxia. — Der.  oligarchiqae. 

tOlinde.  1/  a  sword  blade;  from  obi.  Sp. 
alinda,  alhinda,  steel,  which  from  Ar.  at 
kind,  the  Hindoos.  [Olinda  in  Brazil,  as 
well  ai  Solingen  in  Westphalia,  where  there 

of  the  name.    Littri.] 
OLIVE,  tf.   an  oli«  ;  from  L.  oliva^-Der. 

uhvatte,  olivia,  oiiwire. 
Ologrrapllo.    See  holograph*. 
Olympe,  sm.  Olympus ;  from  L.  Olympus. 

— Der.  olympitn. 
Olympiads,  if.   an   Olympiad;    from   L, 

Olympiqus,  adj.  Olympic;  from  L.  olym- 

picm. 
Ombeilo,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  flower  shaped  like 

a  parasol;  froin  L.  nmbella.     For  u  =  o 

see  598. 
OmbillC,  sm.tht  navel;  tromL.  om hi! icus. 

Its  donblet  if  nornbnl.  a.  r. — Der.  cm  Weal. 
OMBRAGE,   on.  shade,  umbrage;    from  L. 

umbrettiotjm*.     For  u  =  o  see  f,  98  ;  for 

-aticum  =  -agi  see  j  aoi.— Der.  ombreg- 

er,  umbrages*  (a  horse  which  shies  at  its 

shadow). 


■QNCT10N. 
OMBRE,  1/  > 


shadow ;    from  L.  umbra. 


OMBRE,  if.  umber,  a  brown  colour,  used  in 

the  phiate  tirri  d'  ombre  ;  lit.  earth  of  Um- 

bria;  from  It.  Ombria  (S  15).    For  u-o 

see  5  oB. 
OMBRE,  an.  a  char  (fish).    Origin  unknown, 
f  Om  brails,  sf.  a  parasol;  from  it.  ont- 

brala  (5  a5). 
OMBRER,  va.  to  tint;  from  L.  umbrB.ro. 

For  u-o  see  }  08. 
OMBREUX,  adj.  shady;  from  L.  umbrOBoB. 

For  u-o  tee  £  98 ;  for  -osus  =  -cit»  tee 

5  ™Q. 

OMELETTE,  sf.  an  omelette.      Origin  00- 

OMETTRE,  va.  to  omit ;  from  L.  omlttere. 

For  mittere  ^j  main  tee  j  73. 
Omission,   sf.  omission;    from  L.  omit- 

imnibut ;  the  L.  om- 

impotence ;  from  L. 
ommpotentta. 
OmniBcienco,  sf.  omniscience;   from  L. 
omnisand  scientia. 

Onmivoro,  adj.  omnivorous ;  from  L.  om- 

Omopl&tt),  sf.  (Anat.)  a  scapula ;  from  Or. 
df/mrAdrq. 

ON.  pron  smf.  one,  people;  formerly  om, 
horn :  Ct  tail  horn  bien  out,  says  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  i.e.  On  tail  off* 
ciia  jm.      Horn  it  from  L.  homo,  used 


tOmnibuB,  sir.  a 
Omnipotence,  sf. 


n  the  te 


:e  Let., 


:er  tabulat  idspicere  homo  non 
posset,'  in  Gregory  of  Tours.  Homo  be- 
comes first  hom,  then  om  (fot  loti  of  h.  see 
6  134).  then  oh  (for  m-n  tee  §  161).  On 
is  a  doublet  of  homnu ,  a.  v. 
Onagre.  sm.  an  onager,  wild  asi ;  from  L, 


ONCE.  sf.  an  ounce ;  from  L.  unoia.  For 
U  =  0  see  §  98  ;  for  -oia  -  -ct  see  5  144. 

t  Once.  if.  an  ounce  (jaguar)  ;  of  Oriental 
origin,  Pers-joBz  (|  30). 

OnoUl,  adj.  uncial;  from  L.  uncialis. 

ONCLE,  on.  an  uncle.  Prov.  avouch,  from 
L.  avunmilua,  by  regular  contr.  (see  %  51) 
of  avtincOlus  to  nvuno'lua  ;  then  by  loss 
of  medial  t  (see  {  141)  it  becomes  aunolus, 
whence  ancU ;  for  an  =  o  see  %  107. 

Onotion,  sf.  unction,  from  L.  onctionem. 
For  u  — 0  tee  \  98. 


OSCTVE  UX — OPUSCULE. 


:  from  ' 


For  13 


see  %  98  —  Der.  one, 
ONDE,  sf.  water,  wive ;  ftom  L.  undo.  For 
U'O  see  §  98.— Dei.  audi,  ondit,  ondin, 
online,  oadoyrr  (der.  from  onde ;  ep. 
larmoyer  from  larmt,  gutrroytr  from  giterrt, 
etloyer  from  cdK,  ntUaftr  from  «*(,  eoifdoyer 


from 


nub). 


See  ondt.- 


ONDOYEK,  hi.  to  undulate. 

Der.  nnrfoyant,  endowment. 
Ondule,  adj.  undulating;  ftom  L.  undul: 

lus — Der.  oitrfu/jtinn,  omiWatoire. 
Onduler,  vn.  to  undulate;  from  L.  undi 

lire*. — Der.  onduleux. 
Onereux,  adj.  onerous ;  from  L.  onerosn 
ONOLE.  im.  >  nail  (of  hand,  etc)  ;  from  1 

ungula,  by   regular  eontr.  (see  §   51)  of 

rtnyftl*  10  iing'lft,  whence  (ingle.      For 

n-o  tee  5  98.— Der.  ongl&t,  onglet,  ongli 

(whose  doublet  is  ongule,  q.  t. ). 
Qnjjuent,  sm.  an    unguent;    from  L.   un- 

guentum. 
Onguicule.  adj.  unguiculate  ;  from  L.  nn- 

guiculus. 
Ongule,  adj.  hoofed;  from  L.  ungnlatm. 

it.  doublet  is  «.g«,q.T. 
Onomatopee,  sf.  in  onomatopoeia ;  from 

Or.  Aroaaroaoita. 
Ontologie.   sf.   ontology;    from   Or.   Str, 

itTot,  and  \6yot.  —  Der.  onrologique. 
t  Oliyx,  sm.  (Min.)  onyx ;  the  Gr.  BVwf . 
ONZE,  adj.  eleven ;    from  L.  undocim.  by 

regular  contr.  (»ee  5  51)  of  undocim  to 

und'eim,  whence  onz*.    For  u  =  o  see  598; 

for  do  =  e  ice  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81;  for  o— 1 

see  amiiii. — Der.  oniieme. 
Oolithe.  sm.  (Min.)  oolite;    from  Gr.  &ir 

and  XiSot. 
Opaeite,  sf.  opacity;  from  L.  opac 
Opaie,  sf.  (Min.)  an  opal ;  from  L. 
Opaque,  adj.  opaque;  from  L.  opacus. 
+  Opera,   if.   an    opera;    the    It.   Optra 

(I  =5).    Its  doublet  is  mart,  q.  r. — D 

opirMt. 
Operateur,  ™.  an  operator ;  from  L.  or. 

Operation,  sf.  an  operation ;  from  L.  o  j 

Opercule.   am.    a    lid-covering ;    from 

Operer,  ™.  to  operate;  from  L.  opera 

Its  doublet  Is  ouvrtr.  a.  r. 
Ophicleide,  < 

6dHt  and  kX*       s  ..,-.., 

musical    instrument    so     oiled    from 

shape). 


Ophthalmia,    sf.    ophthalmia;     from    Gr 

6tp9aX/iSa. — Der.  op /uAa/mique. 
Opiace,  a4'.  containing  opium  ;    der.  from 

Opiat,  adj.  opiate  ;  der.  from  L,  opium. 

Opiler,  va.  to  remove  the  hairs  from ;  from 
L.  oppilare. — Der.  desopsfer. 

OpimeB,  adj.f.  pi.  (properly  used  only  with 
the  subst.  dipouillts :  though  Victor  Hugo 
has  ventured  to  use  it  in  the  sm.  with 
implies)  rich  (rightly  of  spoilt  taken  by  1 
commander  from  the  body  of  the  hostile 
general);  from  L.  opimus. 

Opiner,  vn.  to  speak,  opine;  From  L.  opi- 
nari.— Der.  ojkVant,  o^iStre  (i.  e,  one 
ibitinately   attached    to    hit   opi- 


See   opintr. — 


Opiniatre,  adj.  obstini 

Der.  opauatrer,  opiniatrtxe. 
Opinion,  sf.  an  opinion;  from   L.  opinio- 

Opium,  sm.  opium;    from   L.    opium    (a 

•o,d  .«j  \,,  In.,). 

Opportun,  adj.  opportune ;  from  L.  op- 

portunui. 
Opportunity,   sf.    opportunity;     from   L, 

opportunitatem. 
OPPOSER,   va.    to    oppose.      This    verb    is 

formed  on  the  model  of  opposition  (there 

being  no  Lat.  verb  opposare). — Der.  op- 

posiat. 
Opposite,  adj.  opposite ;  from  I*.  opposi- 

Opposition,  sf,  opposition ;  from  L.  oppo- 

OPPRESSER,  va.  to  oppress.     Sen  presstr- 

Der.  opprtssif. 
Oppresseur ,  sm.  an   oppressor ;    from  L. 

oppressorem. 
Oppression,  sf.  oppression ;  from  L.  op- 

Opprimer,  va.  to  oppress ;  from  L.  oppri- 

Opprobre,  sm.  an  opprobrium,  shame ;  from 

Optatif,  adj.  opiativa  ;  from  L.  optative*. 
Optor.  va.  to  choose  ;  from  L.  optare. 
Optimisms,  sm.  optimism  ;  der.  from  op- 

timus.     For  the  learned  suffix  -sifsw  see 

|  118. — Der.  opliraitic. 
Option,  sf.  an  option ;  from  L.  opt ionem. 
Optique,  adj.  optical,  sf.  optics ;  from  Gr 


r.  opiicia 


Opulence,  .•/.  opule 
Opulent,  adj.  opule 
Opuscule,  im.  a  t 


:e  ;  from  L.  opnlcntia.    I 
from  L.  opnsct- 


OR — ORFRAIB. 


OR,  sm.  gold  ;  from  L.  anrtim,  which  was 

Festus:  '  Annun,  quod  rustici  orum  dice- 
I       bant."     For  au  =  o  see  £  107. 
I    OR,  canj.  now ;  formerly  ore  (properly  at  thi* 
I       hoar),  from  L.  hora.     For  loll  of  initial  h 
I       see   I    I34.      III  double!  ii  heure,   q.T. — 
Der,  desormait,  dorenavant,    encore,   lora, 
alors  (see  theie  words). 
Oracle,  sm.  an  oracle ;  from  L.  oraclum. 
a contrd.  form  of  oraculnm  found  in  Virgil. 
ORAGE,  sm.  a  norm.     Prov.  auralge,  from  a 
fictitious  L.  auraUcum*,  detiv.  of  aura. 
For  »a  =  o  see  $  107;  for  -atioum--  -age 
tee  5  201. — Der.  orogeux. 
ORAISON,  s/.  prayer,  oration ;  from  L.  ora- 
tionem.  used  for  a  prayer  in  Tcitullian.  For 
-ationem=-aijoniee  §  132;  theft— ai  is 
caused  by  attraction,  see  5  54,  3. 
Oral,    adj.    oral;   from   JL   oralis.— Der. 

tOrange,  sf.  orange.  Sp.  naranja,  of 
Oriental  origin,  Ar.  narandj  (§  3a).  The 
Fr.  word  ought  to  be  narangi,  but  has 
taken  the  form  ortmgt  from  a  confusion 
with  the  word  -or :  in  Lat.  the  orange  was 
called  aureum  malum,  and  the  Fr.  conse- 
quently thought  to  find  the  sense  of  golden 
(or)  in  the  word  it  adopted. — Der.  oranget, 
erangerie,  orangtax,  orangeade,  orangi. 

tOrang-outang,- 

Orate     . 

Oratoire,  sm.  an  oratory;  from  L.  orato- 

rium. — Der.  oroJorien. 
Oratoire,  adj.  oratorical;  from  L.  orato- 

tOratorio,    sm.    an    oratorio;    the    It. 

oratorio  ($  25). 

Orbe.  snt.  an  orb;  from  L.  orbit. 

Orbiculaire,  adj.  orbicular;  from  L.  orbi- 
cularis. 

Orbits,  sf.  an  orbit ;  from  L.  orbita. — Der. 
oriiVa  i  re  (of  which  th  e  d  0  ublet  i  s  arniirt,  q.». ). 

Orcanfite,  sf.  (Hot.)  orchanete.  Origin  un- 
known.    Probably  related  to  Ar.  htniti. 

Orchestre,  tm.  an  orchestra;    from  Gr. 

Orcnia,    sm.   (Bot.)    an   orchis;    from   Gr. 

£pXi*.— Der.  oreAidee. 
Ordalie,  s/.an  ordeal ;  from  L.  ordalium  *, 

a  Low   Lat.  word  of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S. 

ordai,  judgment  (S   ao);    cp.  the  Germ. 

urthtil. 
Ordinaire,  adj.  ordinary;   from  L.  ordi- 

Ordinal,  adj.  ordinal;  from  L.  ordinalis. 


Ordination,  sf.  m 


Ordonnateur,  sm.  an  ordainer ;  from  L. 
diaatorem.     For  i  —  n  see  ordonner. 

ORDONNER,  va.  to  ordain  ;  O.  Fr.  ardour, 
which  is  the  true  form,  from  L.  ordinare. 
The  form  ordomir  dates  from  the  15th 
cent,  only,  and  is  etymologically  indefensi- 
ble ;  the  corruption  has  probably  arisen 
from  a  confusion  wi;h  ordre  danntr,  to  give 
order. — Der.  bis  ordonner,  oraonnance. 

ORDRE,  sm.  an  order;  from  L.  ordinem, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  ordinem 

5  '63. — Der.  itiordrt,  sous-errf™. 

ORDURE,  sf.  filth,  ordure,  dirt;  der.  from 
O.  Fr.  adj.  ord,  dirty,  which  did  not  fall 
entirelyoutofuse  till  the  1 8  th  cent.  Orrfit 
from  L.  horridua  (repulsive,  then  filthy) 
by  regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  oF  horridua  to 
horr'diu,  whence  ord.  For  loss  of  initial 
h.  see  %  1 34. — Der.  orAfrier. 

Oreads,  sf.  a  wood-nymph  ;  from  Gr.  Aptai, 

OREE.  if.  skirt,  edge  (of  a  wood) ;  from  a 
supposed  L.  orata",  der.  from  ora.  For 
-ats  =  -<**see  J  201. 

OREILLE,  sf.  an  ear;  from  L.  auricula, 
der.  from  anria,  which  was  orieula  in 
popular  Lat.,  as  we  learn  from  Festus.  For 
ttu^o  see  I  107.  Orfofila,  contrd.  re- 
gularly to  orloTa  (see  $  51  i  Probus  has 
the  form  and  objects  to  it),  becomes  oreilie. 
For  -iola=--«'/f(  see  5  257. — Der.  o™'Uon, 
ornWette,  onillci  (whose  doublet  is  aurieu- 
lain.  q.  v.),  oreiWard,  orri/on. 

+  Oremua,  sf.  a  prayer;  the  L.  oremtu, 


■  let  us  p 


ay. 


ORFEVRE,  sf.  a  goldsmith ;  from  L.  auri- 
fabrum  (lit.  a  workman  who  works  in 
gold),  by  contr.  (see  §  52)  of  anrifabrum 
to  aurTabrura,  whence  orfairt.  For  au. 
-o  see  i  107;  for  a-e  see  5  54;  for 
b—  v  tec  5  113. — Der.  orfifarai*,  arfair- 

ORFKAIE,  sf.  la  osprey  ;  from  L.  ossifraga 
(the  bone-breaker),  by  regular  contr.  (see 
5  51)  of  OBalfraga  to  os'fraga.  Os- 
traga  losing  its  medial  g  (see  5  131)  be- 
comes orfraii.  For  a  =  ai  see  §  54;  for 
=  r  cp.   Marseille   froi 


vnrht, 


(see  valtt).     Orfrai 


:ion  of  v 


l-]6 

ORFROI,  n,  orphreys  (embroidered  doth  of 
gold) ;  from  L.  anram  phryBium'".  Ovid 
u5«  '  plirygiae  rettes '  foi  stuffs  broidered 
witb  gold.  For  aurnm -or  see  or.  Fhry- 


lis  doublet  is  orgut,  q.  ». — Dot.  organise!, 

Organiser,  va.  to  organite.    See  organt. — 

Der.  organisation,  orgnfljnitenr,  deaorgon- 

Organists.  ™.  in  organist.     See  oryiM. 

Organain,  sm.  a  kind  of  twitted  silk. 
Origin  unknown — Dei.  orgaiaina,  organ- 
shage. 

ORGE,  if.  barley.  Plov.  ordi,  from  L.  hor- 
deum.  by  regular  change  of  «u=iu— jv 
by  con  ion  ideation,  see  Hist.  Gram.  pp.  65, 
66.  Hordjum  beconiei  orgi  by  losi  of 
initial  b,  we  S  134.  For  6i=g  tee  $  119. 
— -Der.  orgeat  (originally  1  decoction  of 
barley,  though  the  driuk  now-a-days  it  an 
emulsion  of  almonds),  orgflet- 

Orgie,  sf.  an  orgie ;  from  Gr.  Spym. 

ORGUE,  sm.  an  organ  (argots,  pi.  sf.).  It. 
organo,  from  L.  organum,  an  hydraulic 
organ  in  Suetonius ;  a  wind  organ  in  S. 
Augustine  and  Cassiodorns.  For  loss  of 
two  final  atonic  syllables  see  Si  5°-  61-— 
Der.  organktc  (der.  from  L.  oreimum, 
see  5  1 1 7).  Orgut  it  a  doublet  of  organt, 
H.v. 

ORGTJEIL,  sm.  pride.  It.  orgoglio.  of  Germ, 
origin,  from  O.  H.  G.  urgW,  distinguished 
(S  20). — Der.  orgutHleax. 

Orient,  tm.  the  Eatt ;  from  L.  Orientem. 
— -Der.  oritnta,  oriental,  ori «ra lisle. 

Orlemter,  no.  to  set  towards  the  east.  See 
aritiU. — Der.  orioMalion,  iisoritnttr. 

Orifice,    sf.    an    orifice;    from    L.    orifi- 

Ori  fl  ammo,  if.  an  oriflamme;  from  Low 
Lai.  auriflamma*,  from  L.  aurum  and 
flamma.     For  au-o  see  5  107, 

Origan,    ins.    (Bot.)    maijoram;    from   L. 


ORFROI — ORTHODOZB. 


origanum. 
Origin  aire,  adj.  n 


e  (of) ;  from  L.  1 


Original,  adj.  original ;  from  L,  ori  gin  alii. 

— Der.  originalixi. 
Origine.  sf.  origin;, from  L.  oiiginem. — 

Der.  origbuL 

tOrignal,  sm.  an  elk;  formerly  ongmw 


•,  the  Canadian  elk),  from  Basque 
a  stag,  a  name  given  by  the  Basque 
nil  in  Canada  to  the  North  American 


Forau-oiee  §  107;  for  ai 

ORLE,  sm.  an  oris  (heraldic) ;  from  L.  ornla, 
dim.  of  ora,  an  edge,  by  regular  coutr.  (see 
5  51)  of  orOlato  or'Ia. 

ORME.  sm.  an  elm.  Pror.  aim.  It.  alma, 
from  L.  ulmua.  For  u  —  o  see  5  98 ;  for 
l—r  tee  4  157.— Dot.  orrnean  (formerly 
ormtl;    for   tl—tau    lee    %    aKa),  ormaie. 


Orner,  va.  to  adorn;  from  L.  ornare. 

ORNIERE,  sf.  1  beaten  track,  old  road;  in 
Picard  patois  ordiirt,  from  L.  orbitaria1. 
der.  from  orbit*.  Orbit  aria,  regularly 
contr.  (tee  5  £3)  to  orb'taria,  became 
ordiirt.  For  bt=<>ee  Hist. Gram.  p. Si; 
for  t  =  d*  see  $  117;  for  -aria  =-**»  see 
5  198.  Ordiirt  was  afterwards  changed  to 
ornien  by  au  irregular  substitution  of  a  for 
d.     Itt  doublet  is  orbilairt,  q.  v. 

Omithogale.  m.  (Bot.)  star  of  Bethlehem; 
from  Gr.  ipvtB&yaXov. 

Ornithologie,  sf.  ornithology;  from  Or. 
Spvit,  Spviioi,  and  \6yot. — Her.ornitiBlcg- 
iste,  ornithologvc. 

ORONGE,  sf.  (Bot.)  the  orange-agaric,  yellow 
mushroorn;  corrnptiou  of  orange,  q. ». 

ORPA1LLEUR,  im.  a  gold-finder,  one  who 
looks  for  pailUt  afar.     For  etymology  see 


ORPHELIN,  s> 


;  in  15th  ee 


tiinus*.  deriv.  of  orphanus.    For  *-< 
seeS  54;  for  n— I  see  5  163. 

ORP1MF.NT,  tm.  (Min.)  orpiment,  reed  i 
painting ;  from  L.  ami  pigmentuni.  I  =■ 
a  colour  to  paint-gold  with.     For  au-e  i 
tee  5   107;    for  gm-ns  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  81  and  §  168. 

Orseille,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  bloc  Ikhen. 
Origin  unknown. 

ORTEIL,  sm.   a   big   toe;    formerly  aru-l 
Prov.  arltil.  It.  artiglia,  from  L.  articulus.   I 
Articulua   become!  arltil  by  -)buJuj  = 
-til,  tee  §  1(7.    Ft>r4-aaM|54,BM)- 
Orttil  is  a  doublet  of  articlt,  q.  r. 

Orthodoxe.  adj.  orthodox;  from  Gr.  if*1 
Sofot. — Der.  arlhodaide.  I 


OR  THOGONAL OUAILLB. 


Orthogonal,    adj.    orthogonal ; 

ipffiyairoi. 
Orthographe,  sf.  orthography; 

ipfoyprnpot. —  Dei.    orfAograpnii 

graphite. 
Ortliographie,  tf.  orthography, 

elevation  ;  from  Or.  ipBoypa-pta. 
Orthopedie,  sf.  orihopedy ;  from 

and  rai&iia. — Der.  orrtopeBlque. 
ORTIE,  if.   (Bol.)   a  nettle.     Sp.  . 
L.    nrtioa.      For 


from   Gr. 

(Archlt.) 

Gi.Apdo* 


Ortave,  adj.  (Aslron.)  o 


tOrtolan,  tm.  an  ortolan;  from  Prov. 
ortolan.  It.  oriol/ma,  from  L.  hortulaaaa, 
properly  of  the  garden,  as  the  ortolan 
usually  nests  in  garden-hedges.  For  loss  of 
h  see  g  134. 

t OrviStan,  sits,  orrirtan  ;  from  It.  orvit- 
lano.  of  hiit.  origin  (p.  33),  being  the  name 
given  to  a  quack  of  Orvieto,  who  introduced 
this  electuary  into  France  A.  ■>.  1647  (6  33). 

OryetograpMe,  '/•  oryctography  (fossil) ; 
from  Gr.  bpwnin  and  ypApttr. 

Orjctologie,  1/  oryctology ;  from  Gr. 
ipuxrii  and  k&yot. 

OS,  am.  a  bone  ;  from  L.  03. — Dei.  desosser, 
osselet  (dim.  ofoistl)- 

Oscillation,  if.  oscillation;  from  L.  oscil- 

Oaciller,  en.  to  oscillate;  from  L.  oscil- 
late.— Der.  oseitfatoire. 

OSEILLE,  sf.  (Bot.)  mm!  i  from  L.  oialia, 
dei.  from  oxalis  For  x  — s  see  §  150  ; 
for  li  =  il  see  %  54,  3;  for  a=«  see 
5  54- 

OSER,  sm. 


er.fror 
of  audere.     AuHare  bee 

OSERAIE,  s/  an  osiei-gioun 
OSIER,  an,  an  osier.  Origi: 
»,s/(Ch,  • 
r.  6o>4  and  fwfids. 


»-bya 


jicle.  A  dim.  of  01.  q.  r, 
™.  pi.  bone,  (of  the  dead) ; 
t",  from  L.  oBBamenturn*, 


OSSEUX,  adj.  I 
Ossiiler,  va. 


Ostensible,  adj.  o 


Ostentation,  4.  ostentation ;"  from  L.  01- 

Osteologie,  sf.  osteology ;  from  Gr.  bmto- 

koyta. 
Oatraee,  adj.  oitraceons,  belonging  to  the 

oyster  ;  from  Gr.  offTpiwfos. 
Ostracisms,  his.  ostracism;   from  Gr.  ia- 

OTAGE,  ins.  a  hostage ;  formerly  auagt, 
Prov.  ostatge,  from  L.  obaidatioum  *,  der. 
from  obsidatuB,  which  from  oboes,  a 
hostage,  ep.  It.  slatuo.  Obsidatioura, 
contr.  regularly  (see  g 52)  to  ob'sd&tictim, 
gives,  by  the  unusual  change  of  d  =  t 
(cawed  probably  by  the  analogy  of  words 
like  status,  etc.),  the  form  obntatioua, 
found  for  a  hostage  in  medieval  Lat.  docu- 
ments. '  Et  de  hoc  dederunt  centum  Sara- 
cenos  de  melioribus  obstaticos  in  polestite 

By  ba  =  B  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81)  obsta- 
tiouB  becomes  oBtnticua,  found  in  a 
charter  of  A.11.  1070:  ■  Raymundus . . . 
et  Arnaldus  .  . .  miserunt  in  oatatioum.' 
Oatatious  became  oslage  (for  -aticus^ 
-    --[),lasiryo«ij'«bylo      " 


5  148, 

Dtalgie,  if.  ear-ache ;  from  Gr.  out,  trrit. 

OTER,  va.  to  remove ;  formerly  osltr,  from 

L.  baiiBtare,  frequent,  of  baurire,  to  drink 

up,  exhaust,  whence    comes    the  sense  of 

6ier.     We  find  in  Feitus  the  compd.  ex- 

//" 

haustare  for  to  take  away :  '  exhaust  ant 

— eflerunt.'     HauBtare  becomes  aster  by 

losing  initial  h,  see  §  131.     For  au*=o  see 

i  107 ;  for  loss  of  1  see  S  148. 

Ottomans,  sf.  an  ottoman  (sofa) ;  of  hist. 

origin,  see  5  33,  from  Of  ahum,  founder  oF 

the  dynasty  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

OU,  conj.  or.     It  0,  from  L.  aut.     For  loss 

of  t  ice  nbbi  and  aigu  and  §  118;  for  an. 

OU,  adv.  where ;  formerly  sf,  It.  out,  from 
L.  ubi.  By  losing  b  (see  $  114)  ubi  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  si,  whence  ou.    For  u  -  011  see 

5  90. 

OUAHXE,  if.  a  sheep,  flock  (the  sense  of 
sheep  lasted  till  the  time  of  Mine,  de 
Sevigne,  who  uses  the  word  in  that  sense); 
in  Christian  symbolism  used  for  the  faithful. 

Ouaillt,   formerly   ouiiUe,  originally  oeillt. 
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Pfo».  ovtlha,  it  from  L.  ovioula.  Fot  loss 
of  v  kb  5  141,  whence  0.  Fr.  oeillt  (for 
-icula  =  -eillt  see  §  257),  thence  outillc  by 

0-OW,KC  |  8l. 

OUAIS,  inter;,  whiih  I  1  familiar  interjection 
denoting  surprise  ;  an  onomatopoetic  word 
CS34). 

OUATE,  tf.  wadding,  Treronz  says  in  his 
Diet,    that    the     word    is    often    proucd. 

O.  Fr.  form  of  oie,  a  goose  ;  oual*  (Germ. 
malic,  Engl,  toad,  which  came  from  the 
French)  will  therefore  be  wadding  made 
of  goose  featfaen.  (Littr*.) — Der.  ouottr. 
OUBLIE,  if.  a  snull  round  cake.  0.  Ft. 
oaklet,  from  L.  oblata*,  in  middle  ages 
an  offering-cake,  host,  from  L.  oblatus. 
Oblata  in  thij  sense  is  frequent  in  medieval 
Lot.   documents :    '  Ut    de    oblatla   quae 

Oblate  becomes  O.  Fr.  oubUt  (for  0  =  on 
lee  5  86;  for  -ata-i-&see  i  aoi),  whence 
in  the  1 5th  cent,  oublie.  Oublii  it  a  doublet 
of  oblat,  q.  T. — Der.  oWi'enr. 

OUBLIER,  va.  to  forget ;  from  the  imagined 
L.  oblitare  *,  der.  from  oblltui,  p.  p. 
of  obliviaei.  Oblitare  becomes  oublier: 
for  tost  of  medial  t  see  §117;  for  o  =  on 
tee  {  86. — Der.  eubti  (verbal  subst.), 
ouWleui,  ouMiette. 

OUEST,  sm.  west.  O.  Fr.  tatsl;  of  Germ, 
origin,  Oerm.  to«W  ($  17). 

OUI,  adv.  yes ;  formerly  oil,  from  L.  boo 
Iliad.  From  L.  boo  comes  O.  Fr.  form  0 
(for  loss  of  initial  h  see  i  1 34,  and  of  final 
osee  I  119);  in  the  13th  cent,  ne  dire  mo 
ni  wn  was  —  im  din  ni  qui  ni  nan.  Just 
at  boo  became  0,  so  the  compd.  boo  illud 
(  =  it  is  that  thing)  became  oil,  by  loss 
of  medial  o  (see  $  119)  and  by  dropping 
initial  h  (see  $  134).  This  form  oil  (boo 
illud)  had  answering  to  it  the  form  nennil 
(Hon  Illud)  ;  and  just  as  ncnn.il  lost  I,  and 
became  nemi  in  modern  Fr,,  so  oil  became 
ui,  whence  out.  For  lost  of  final  J  see  158  ; 
for  a-ousee$  81. 

OUi'R,  va.  to  hear ;  formerly  air.  It  udire, 
from  L.  audire.  For  lots  of  medial  d  sec 
%  110;  for  au-o  in  O.  Fr.,  then  o  =  ou 
in    modern    Fr.,    see    §    T07. — Der.    ouie 


OUAIS — O  VVRER. 


OURLER,  im.  to  hem;  from  L.  ornlare, 
der.  from  orula*;  tee  arli.  Orfilare, 
regularly  contrd.  to  or'lar-e  (see  §  51), 
becomes  omier.  For  o  =  ou  tee  $  86. — 
Der.  ourfet. 

OURS,  sm.  a  bear;  from  L.  nnrruj.  For 
S  97. — Der.  ourse   (L.   nrsa), 

OURSIN,  ™.  (1)  a  hedgehog,  (i)  an  echinus, 

at  may  be  aeen  by  the  Port,  oso-ieo, 
Walloon  ttrffon,  Engl,  urchin,  all  forms 
of  the  tame  word,  and  all  from    L.  eri- 

OUTARDE,  if.  a  bustard  ;  formerly  ovsfarde, 
Pror.  aiatardt,  from  L.  aviaterda.  Found 
in  Pliny.  For  conn,  of  aviatarda  to 
av1  ■tarda  whence  auatarda,  see  autrticke. 
Austarda  becomes  oustarde  (for  *u  — on 
tee  $  107),  thence  outardi  (for  loss  of  1  see 
$  148).— Der.  outardau. 

OUTIL,  sm.  a  tool,  implement;  formerly 
osistil,  originally  usft'i,  from  L.  oaitolliim* 
(any  instrument  used  by  work-people),  der. 
from  L.  nsitere,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
5  51)  oFusItSllum  to  ustellirm,  whence 
oustel*  (for  n— on  tee  5  97),  then  ousiil; 
cp.  aisillon  from  oiniUon,  q,  v.  Lastly,  by 
Iota  of  s  (tee  5  148)  it  became  ouiil. — Der. 
ounTler,  otinTlage. 

OUTRAGE,  sm.  an  outrage.  The  Fr.  ter- 
mination -age  seems  to  come  from  a  LaL 
form  ultraticum  *,  which  does  not  exist, 
see  5  148.  See  outrtr. — Der.  outraga, 
oalrageax,  ovlragtmt- 

OUTRANCE,  tf.  excest.     See  outrtr. 

OUTRE,  tf.  a  leather  bottle  1  from  L.  ntrem. 


e§97. 


(ve 

tOuraga: 


St.). 


17th 


>  warp,  plot;  from  Low  L. 


Forn 

OUTRE,  adv.  beyond;  formerly  oltrt,  Pror. 
ultra,  from  L.  ultra.  For  n— o  see  $  97, 
whence  oltn,  then  outre,  for  of  — on  see 
5  157. — Der.  oun-er,  oatre-patser. 

0UTRECU1DANT,  adj.  overweening.  Set 
cuider. — -Der.  outrecuiti^occ 

OUTRER,  va.  to  exaggerate.     See  otter*.-- 

OUVERTURE,  sf.  an  opening.  See  cwmv- 
OUVRAGE,  sm.  work.  For  -age  in  this 
case  see  outrage.  See  out™-. — Der  ow- 
agtr. 
OUVRER,  va.  and  n.  to  work;  formerly  ovrtr, 
from  L.  operari,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
$  5a)  of  opSrari  to  op'tarf,  wbeoce 
ovrer  (for  p  —  v  see  $  III),  then  outrtr 


OVVREVR — PAILLASSE. 


OUVREUR,  sib.  an  opener,  boxkeeper.     See 

OUVRIER,  sm.  a  workman,  mechanic ;  for- 
merly avriir,  Prov.  obriir,  from  L.  Qpo- 
rariua,  by  regular  cootr.  (tee  (  51)  of 
ouerarins  to  op'rariu!,  whence  ovritr 
(for  p  =  i>  lee  {  ill;  for  -arias  m  -ier  tea 
{198)1  billy  oksrur  (for  o-o»  tee  f  86). 

0UVR1R,  to.  to  open;  in  the  ulh  cent. 
utrir,  in  Uth  otirir,  in  13th  ouvrir;  there 
appear*  to  have  been  in  early  form  mrtr 
also ;  Sp.  oirir,  It.  aprirt,  from  L.  ■perlre, 
by  regular  cootr.  (see  %  51)  of  apart™  to 
ap'rire,  whence  O.  Fr.  avrir  (for  p~tr 
•ee  $  III),  whence  cvn'r  (for  the  nnuiuil 
change  a--o  ice  {  54,  note  a).  Om'r 
later  became  ok*™-  (for  o  =  ou  (ee  §  86). 
(Littrfl  regard!  the  origin  of  the  word  ai 

change*.) — Der.  ouwrt  (from  L.  npertus; ; 
for  p  =  r,  «{1     ' 


Ovaire,  im.  (Anat.)  an  ovary ;  de 
Ovale,  adj.  oral ;  from  L.  oralis. 


Ovation,  if.  an   oration,  a    loner   Roman 
triumph  ;  from  L.  ovationem. 

Ova,  cm.  (Archil.)  an  egg-shaped  ornament; 

from  L.  ovum.    Its  doublet  11  &uf,  q.  v.— 

Der.  ovoide. 
Ovipare,    adj.    oviparous;    from    L.    ovi- 

parol. 
Ovoide,  adj.  ovoid.      See  on. 
Oxalique,  adj.  malic ;  dar,  from  Or.  ofoAle. 

—Der.  onisata. 
Oryorat,  an.   oxycrato;    from    Or.    AftV- 


Oxyder,  va.  (Chem.)  to  oxydate.  See 
omydt. — Der.  ow/aK,  arewjktkm,  oayJaMe. 

Oxygens,  on.  (Chem.)  oxygen ;  a  gai  dis- 
covered in  Aji.1774  by  Priestley,  and  named 
oxygim  by  LaToiiier,  a.d.  1778  ;  from  Or. 
cfut  and  yirat. — Der.  oxygSna. 

Oxymel,  sm.  oiymel ;  from  Or.  6( bfitXi ;  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

Or  ANT,  smf.  one  who  hears  a  case  (a  legal 
term);  from  L.  sndientem,  see  onir. 
Audlentem   becomei    oyanl    by    loss   of 

for  -enfcem  ~  -anl  ice  §  193. 


PACAGE,  sm.  pasture  land;  formerly  pascagi. 
from  L.  panouatioum*,  found  in  medieval 
Lat   documents,  der.   from  pajiouum  by 


tagt  (for  -atioum  —  -ag e  see  5  101),  then 

pacage  by  dropping  r,  lee  §  148, 
tPaoha,  an.  a  Pasha;    the  Turk,  pacha 

({  30)' — Oa.  *ucAfllik. 
Pacliydeniio.  adj.  pachydermatous ;  from 

Or.  sraxiie  and  Sipfia. 
Pacific  atolir,  an.  a  peacemaker  ;  from  L. 

I'acifioat.itm,   if.  a  pacification ;    from  L. 

™"  ■'"   "  ""    pacify;    from  L.   p. 


Paeiflque,  ad/,  pacific;  from  L,  pacif 
PACOTILLE,  if.  a  venture  (in  commi 

quantity,    stock    (of    goods).     A   dim.    of 

papal,  q.v. 
Facte,  am.  a  pact ;  from  L,  pactum. — Der. 


Paganisms,  am.  paganism  ;  from  L.  paga- 

nismni*,  der.  from  paganni. 
PAGE,  if.  a  page;  from  L.  pa>glna.    For  loss 

of  two  final  atonic  voweli  see  $§  50,  11. 
PAGE.  sm.  a  page  (servant).    Origin  uncertain. 

Littra  suggest!  Lat.  psgenals.    Others  pre- 
fer the  (jr.  wattiof. 
Pttginor.  vs.  to  page;  from  L.  paginare*, 

der.  from  pagina. 
fPagne,   sm.    cotton   drawers;    from  Sp. 

pafin  (§  a6).     Its  doublet  is  pan,  q.  v. 
■f  Pag  ode.  if.  a  pagoda  ;  of  Oriental  origin, 

Pen.  bouiikodi,  1  house  of  idols  (§  31). 
FAlEN,  adj.  and  sm.  pagan,  heathen.     Prov. 

pagan.    It.    pagano,    from    L.    pag&nus, 

found    in    this    sense    in    Tertullian    and 

Jerome.    For  Ion  of  medial  £  see  $  J31  ; 

for  the  intercalated  1  tee  also  5  131;  for 

-onus  —  -of  sec  5  198. 
PAILLASSE,  i/.  straw  mattress,  palliasse.    See 

paiili. — Der.  faillaaoa. 
PAILLASSE,  sm.  a  down.     See  pailU. 


FAILLE — PALTNOD, 
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PAILLE,  sf.  tttaw;  from  L.  palea.  For 
Oft— la  tec  Hist.  Oram.  p.  66,  whence 
paille;  for  ftli  =  n«  tee  5  54,  3.— Der. 
empaillet,  iipailla,  paiUwt  (a  sf.  mean- 
ing ticking;  this  word  alio  becomes  a  sm. 
signifying  a  tumbler,  juggler,  one  drested 
in  loili  a  paillasse),  faSliuoa,  paillette, 
pailloa,  paillet. 

FAIN,  sin.  bread ;  from  L.  panem.  For 
ft  =  ai  see  5  54. — Der.  panel. 

PAIR,  adj.  similar,  even.  Sp.  far,  from  L. 
par.  For  ft— at  ie=  6  54. — Dei.  pain 
(•  pair,  two  things  which  ate  alike  and  go 
together). 

PAIR,  sns.  a  peer,  equal,  fellow  (ko  above). 
Petri  are  properly  the  chief  vassals  of  a 
lord,  luring  equal  rights  one  with  another. 

PAISIBLE,  adj.  peaceable.     See  paix. 
PAKSON,  sf.   pasturage  (in    forests);    from 

L.  pastionem.     For  -tionom  —  -ston  aee 

(13a;  fotft-oiiee  i  54. 
PMTKE,    m.    to  grace,    pasture;    formerly 

paiilri,    from    L.    pftaoere  *,   der.    from 

paaoi.     For  MM  —  -ofere  see  §  160. 
PAIX,   1/.   peace;    formerly  fais,    from    L. 

paaem.    For  ■  —  ai  tee  |  54;  foiOBi^x 

Pal,  sm.  a  pale  (the  sharpened  state  nied  for 

impalement) ;  from  L.  paint.     Its  doublet 

it  pitu,  q.  v. — Der.  empa/er. 
f  Paladin,  sm.  a  paladins;  from  It.  pala- 

dino  (5  a0).— Its  doublet  is  palatin,  q.  v, 
PALAIS,  sm.  a  palace;  from  L.  palatium. 

For  -atium  =  -a«  tee  55  54,  3,  115,  and 

U3I  forces  tee  §  tag. 
PALAIS,  six.  (Auat.)  the  palate ;    from   L 

palatum.     Ai  -atum  regularly  —  -t  (tee 

ampoule),  the  French  word  ought  to  have 

become  fati :    palais,  the   existing  form, 

arises  from  a  confusion  with  palais  above. 
+  Palan,    in.    tackling;     in    16th    cent. 

palane,   from    It.   palanco   (,    25). — Der. 

palanqon, 
f  Palanquin,  sm.  a  palanquin;  of  Hindu 

origin,  Pali  (along*!,  a  utter  (J  31). 
Palatal,  adj.  palatal;  from  L.  palatum. 
Pftlatin,  adj.  palatine  ;  from  L.  palatinus, 

officer  of  the  Palace. 
Palatine,  sf.  a  fur  tippet;  of  hilt  origin, 

~*  S  33i  alluding  to  the  Princess  Palatine, 
'  " onght 


.,  alluding  to  the  Princess 
■law  to  Louis  XIV,  who 

this  kind  of  dress  into  use.     She 

It  herself  '  Aussi  tuis-je  en  ee  moment  tr&t 
a  la  mode  . . .  j'ai  eu  l'idee,  par  le  froid  qui 
rigne,  de  reprendre  one  vielle  fourrure, 
ann  d'avoir  pint  chand  an  con  .  . .  c'utt  la 


pins  gnnde  mode  du  moment.*  From  ft 
letter  dated  14th  Dec.  1676.    (Littre.) 

Pale,  sf.  the  blade  of  au  oar;  from  L. 
pala.  Iti  doublet  is  pellt,  q.  v. — Der. 
paltiau,  palie,  palette,  pala. 

PALE,  adj.  pale;  from  L.  pftllidna.  For 
loss  of  kit  two  atonic  syllable*  see  §£  50, 
SI  1  for  ioit  of  one  1  see  5  158. — Del. 
pain,  pilot. 

PAI.EFRENIER,  tm.  a  groom.     See  palefroi. 

PALEFROI,  sm.  a  palfrey.  Piov.  palafrei, 
from  L.  pnTftTeredm  *,  au  extra  post- 
horse,  which  from  verSdns,  cp.  Germ. 
pftrd.  Fara.v6re"dun,  it  regularly  contrd. 
(see  9  5a)  to  pftrav'redua,  in  Caro- 
lingian  documents  ;  thus  '  Aut  partWTada 
dare  nolunt '  it  found  in  one  of  the  Capi- 
tularies of  Charlemagne.  PutTredni 
becomes  parftfredna  (for  v-=f  see  5  140), 
found  in  the  Genomic  laws:  'Par&fredoa 
doneot,'  Lex  Bajuwariorum,  1,  5.  Fsura- 
fredun,  by  r— I  by  dissimilation  (see 
%  169).  gives  pBlafi-edua,  found  in  a  Lat. 
document,  end  of  10th  cent.  P&lafrodoB 
becomes  pattfroi:  for  loss  of  d  see  $  1 11 ; 
for  e-Di  tee  J  61  ;  for  a  =  e  see  $  54. — 
Der.  paltfrraitr  (for  paltfrtditr,  cp,  ortuht 
for  ordiirt,  q.  v.). 

Paleographie,  1/  palaeography;  from  Gr. 

vaXaiot  and  ■ypatpiiv. 
PaMontologie,  .1/  palaeontology;  from  Gr. 

naXaidi,  Srra  and  \6yot. 
PALER  ON,   sm.    the   shoulder    bone.       See 

Palestra,  sf.  a  palaestra ;  from  L.  palaestra. 

— Der.  paltslriatn. 
PALET,  ins.  a  qnoit    See  palt.— Der.  politer. 
f  Paletot,    im.    a   great    coat;    formerly 

palttoc ;   of  Germ,  origin.  Dutch  pnltsroci, 

a  palmer's  coat  (,  17).— Dtr.  paltttxpeL. 
PALETTE,    sf.    a    battledore,    pallet.       See 

fall,. 
Paletuvier,  sm.  (Hot)  >  mangrove.  Origin 

fAleur,  sf.  pallor,  paleness;  from  L.  ptd- 
lorem.     For  -orem— -tar  see  %  1117. 

PALIER,  sm.  a  landing-place  (on  staircases) ; 
formerly  pailliir,  der.  from  pallia,  became 
of  the  straw-mat  {poiUattott)  placed  there. 
For  lost  of/  tee  *  158. 

PallmpaeHte,  tut.  a  palimpsest;  from  Gi. 

TOAffA^ITTOt, 

Paling6n6aie,  tf.  palingenesii ;  from  Gr. 
waXiyytnaia. 

Paliood,   sm.   a   poem   in    honour  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  in-    J 
saluted  for  >  prize  in  Normandy    in  the    . 


PALINODIE — PANNE. 
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Palinodie,  sf.  a  palinode,  recantation ; 
from  Or.  iroAivaiSia. 

PALIS,  sm.  i  pile,  piled  enclosure;  from  L. 
Iialinium  *,  found  in  medieval  Lit.  docu- 
ments, der.  from  palrm.  a  stake.  Foi 
-ioium  = -is  sec  §  314. — Dei.  palissa. 

tPalissade,  sf.  1  palisade;  from  It. 
palizzata  (§  *6>. 

Palissondre,   sm.    rosewood.     Origin  un- 


t Palladium,  in. 

Palliex,  va.  10  palliate;  from  L.  pall 

— Der.  palliilion,  palliatH. 
tF  allium,  sm.  a    pill,   mantle;    the  L. 

pallium. 
Palme,  .</.  ■  palm-branch ;  from  L.  palma, 

IB  doublet  ii  paunu,  q.  t. — Der.  palmette 

palmier,  palmiitt,  palnicti. 
Palme,  sm.  palm  (measure) ;  from  L.  pal- 

mii.    >     length,    measure,    four    fingers 

breadth. 
PALMETTE,   sf.    a   palm-leaf.     A   dim.    ot 

PALMIER,  sirs,  a  palm-tree;  from  L,  pal- 
mnriiia.     For  -arios  =  -iir  tee  ,  198. 

Palmipede,  sm.  a  fin-Tooted  bird ;  from  L. 
palmipedem. 

PalomtoR,  sf.  a  ring-dove;  from  L.  pa- 
lumba. 

PALONNIER,  on.  a  swing-bar.  Ought 
unknown. 

Palpable,  adj.  palpable;  from  L.  palpa- 
bi  lis,  found  in  St.  Jerome. 

Palper,  va.  to  feel  about ;  from  L.  pal- 
pare. — Der.  palpi  (verbal  lubst.). 

Palpiter,  vn.  to  palpitate,  throb ;  from  L. 
palpi  tare. — Der.  palpitant,  palpititiaa. 

PAMER,  vn.  to  swoon ;  formerly  pasmtr, 
O.  Sp.  tspasmar,  It.  spaanart,  from  L. 
Bpasmare  (der.  from  upaima)  by  un- 
usual aphseresis  of  initial  a,  tee  Hiit.  Oram. 
p.  80,  and  Ion  of  second  i,  ice  §  148. — 
Der.  pdtnoison. 

t  Pamphlet,  m.  a  pamphlet;  the  Engl, 
pamphlet  (§  38).— Der.  pampklitoitt. 

PAMPRE,  sib.  a  vine-branch;  from  L.  pun- 
pinns,   by   regular    contr.  (tee  i  51)    of 
pSmpinua  to  pamp'ous,  whence  par  ' 
Pot  n  — r  ice  §  163. 

PAN,  sm.  a  skirt;  from  L.  pannna.  For 
nn=B   sec   an.     Its    doublets 


+  Panache,  sm.  a  plume  of  feathers;  from 
It.  ptnaacthio  (§  15). — Der.  panache:,  pan- 
neiure,  empasoiier. 

+  Ponnde,  sf.  a  panade  (culinary);  from 
It.  panala  ($  15).     Its  doublet  it  panic. 

PANADER  (SE),  vpr.  to  strut.     Origin  nn- 

PANAGE,  sm.  pannage ;  formerly  pasnagt, 
from  L.  paatinaticum*  (right  of  pastur- 
age, dec.  from  pastionsm,  q.  v.).  Paa- 
tinSticum,  contrd.  regularly  (see  5  51) 
to  pas'naticum,  become!  pasnagt  (for 
-atioum  =  -age  see  5  901),  lastly  pa nagi, 
by  loss  of  s,  see  §  148. 

PANAIS,  sm.  (Hot.)  a  parsnip;  from  L.  pa- 
aee  J  54i    lar  *=' 


*  5  U9. 


«.)  a 


oked- 


ifxpta 


from     Or.    aoV     and 
sweetbread  ;    from  Gr. 

Pandour,  ins.  a  paudour ;  of  hist,  origin 
(see  i  33),  a  name  given  to  irregular 
Hungarian  troops. 

Panegyrique,  sm.  a  panegyric ;  from  Or. 
aranj-yupiaiia  (i.  e.  A0701), 

Panegyriste,  sm.  a  panegyrist;  from  Or. 
wavtjyvptoTJit, 

PANER,  va.  to  crumb,  cover  with  bread 
crumbs.     See  pain. — Der.  ponS. 

PANETIER,  sm.  a  pantler  (officer  in  charge 
of  bread)  |  from  O.  Fr.  pander,  which  is 
formed  from  pain.  For  such  later  forma- 
tions  see    §    198. — Der.  panefiere,  panel- 


1   panicle;    from  L. 
ndi. 

a  L.  ptvQarimn 


Panioula,  sf.   (I 

panicula.— Der. 
PANIER,  sn.i  basket;  fr, 

(a  bread-basket  in  Sueton 

-■in- see  §  198.— Der. pantrtt. 
PtLnifier,  va.  to  panify ;    from  L.  pauifi- 

care  *,  from  panem. — Der.  paisyicatiou. 
Panique,   adj.    panic;    from   Gr.   raiwtiv 

(otifia,  fear  caused  by  the  god  Pan). 
PANME,s/.  plush  velvet;  from  I.,  p anna', 

found  in  medieval  Lat.  documents.     Pan- 


;   for. 


■  a  of  tt 


(5  13)  from  a  feather  to  plush,  cp.  M.H.G. 
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PANNE — PA  QUST, 


PANNE,  sf.  fat.     Origin  unknown. 
PANNE,  tf.  1  scrap  of  (luff  (a  tea-term),  as 

in  phrase  guipon  dr  paratt,  a  map  made  of 

•tuff;  dcr.  from  fan,  q.v. 
PANNE,  ■/.  a  paling,  rafter  (in  carpentry). 

Origin  unknown. 
PANNEAU,  im.  a  panel,  properly  a  little  pan, 

piece    (of  a   wall);    a  dim,  of  part,   q.  v. 

Paiuuau  is  used  for  a  piece  of  textile  itnff 

in  teireral  medieval  Fr.  document!. 
PANNETON,  in.  the  bit  (of  a  key).    Origin 

unknown. 
PANONCEAU,  am.  a  scntcheou.   See  ptnnon. 
Panorama,  sm.  a  panorama ;  from  Gr .  war 

and  &pa/ia. 
PANSE,  if.  a  paunch;    from  L.  pantioem. 

Foe  lou  of  t  see  Hilt.  Gram,  p.  81 ;    for 

loom— k  we  \  146. — Der.pantu. 
PANSER,  va.  to  dress  wounda  (of  hortet)  ; 

formerly  ptnstr,  Sp.  pensar,  from  L.  pan- 

aare,  to  think  about,  examine,  then  take 

doublet    of  ptnstr,    q.  r. — Der.    passage, 

AOMHmMt. 
fPan talon,  tm.  trousers;  from  Venetian 

pamotone  (§   15).      The  Venetian!    them- 

•elvei  were   nicknamed  Panlalaom,    from 

their  Saint  S.  Panialstnu. 
PANTELER,  m.  to  gasp  for  breath.     See 

p anloit.— Der.  panltUnt. 
PANTENNE,  tf.  a  net ;  see  pantOn. 
Pantheisms,  sm.  pantheism ;  from  Or.  nor 

Pantheon, in. a  pantheon;  from  Gr.  rAvBtor. 
Panthers,  sf.  a  panther j  from  L.  panthers. 
PANTIERE,  sf.  a  draw-net.    Origin  doubtful ; 

either  from  L.  panthers*,  fern,  form  of  L. 

P anther u m  »,  a  net;  or  from  O.Fr.  paali, 

a  net.     For  e  .  i.  see  |  S6. 
Fantin,    int.    a    dancing   puppet       Origin 

uncertain :  probably  hist.  ($  33),  from  the 

village  of  Pantin  near  Paris,  the  inhabitant! 

of  which  had  a  great  name  for  their  dancing. 

(Ultra.) 
Pantographs,   an.  a   pantograph;    from 

Or.  war  and  ypiifiiir. 
PANTOIS,  adj.  out  of  breath;  PANTELER, 


PAON,  sm.  a  pea-fowl.     Sp.  p 
pavonom,  in  form  of  pal 
7th  cent,  in  the  Olossei  of  Cattel.    For  lou 
of  medial  v  aee  1 141 — Der.  paoitnc,  paan- 

PAPA,  in.  papa;  an  onomatopoerJc  word 
(i  M)-     Cp-  L.  pappa. 

PAPAL,  adj.  papal ;  from  L.  papilla*.  For 
■alia- -0/ aee  %  191. 

PAPAUTE,  sf.  the  papacy;  formed  from  the 
adj.  papal  (q. v.)  with  addition  of  the 
ending  -ti  at  if  from  -tatem,  aee  |  130. 

PAPE,  sm.  a  pope  (rather,  title  given  to  primi- 
tive  bishops).  For  pp  =p  aee  ekapt. — Der. 
papal,  papism*,  papist*. 

tPapeg-ai,  an.  a  popinjay.  Sp.  papa- 
gayo,  of  Oriental  origin,  At.  babagha,  a 
parrot  (5  30). 

PAPELARD,  sm.  a  hypocrite.  Origin  uncer- 
tain :  prob.  connected  with  papt,  the  pope. 

PAPERASSE,  sf.  watte  piper.  A  dim. 
(§  a;a)  of  papier,  q.  v. — Der.  paptrassa. 


r*sP  for  I 


'.   froi 


pant,  of  Celtic  origin,  Kymr.  pant  (i  19). 
Cp.  Engl,  to  pant. 
Pantotnetre,  im.  a  pantometer ;  from  Or. 

Pantomime,  tm,  a  pantomime;  from  L, 


PAPETIER,  am.  a  stationer,  paper-maker. 
See  papiir ;  it  u  a  very  irregular  formation ; 
the  regular  word  would  have  been  papain- 
((  198).— Der.  papttaie. 

Papier,  sm.  paper  ;  from  L.  papyriot*, 
from  papyrnl.  Its  doublet  it  papyrus. — 
Der.  papaier,  paptmw. 

Papilla,  sf.  (Anat.)  papilla ;  from  L.  pap- 
illa. — Der.  papilhiie. 

PaplUon,  sm.  a  butterfly;  from  L.  pipili- 
ouem  (see  §  131).  Its  doublet  is  pavilion, 
q.v. — Der.  papiitannti,  papiUote. 

Fapillote,  sf.  a  curl-paper.  See  papiUan. 
— Der.  papUlatti,  papillatige. 

•f  Papyrus,  tm.  papyrus;  the  L.  papy- 
rus.— Der.  papynci. 

PSQUE,  s/passoier,  Easter;  formerly pasqui, 
Prov.  pasta,  from  L.  paaoha.  For  tors  of 
j  see  I  1+8. 

t  Paquobot,™.  a  packet,  despatch-boat; 
from  Engl.  paeitrtoat  (*  »8). 

PAQUERETTE,  sf.  the  Easier  daisy:  for- 
merly pasqutrctti,  from  O.  Fr.  pasqaitt 
(i.e.  the  pasturage  flower).  Pasquitr  ii 
der.  from  L.  paaouum.  For  lou  of  1  see 
IMS- 

PAQIIET,  tm.  a  picket,  parcel;  formerlj 
pacquti,  derived  (together  with  pacotillt) 
from  a  common  root  pac.  which  is  L.  pau 
cm',  found  in  a  medieval  Lat.  charter: 
'Non  lamen  licebit  praefatii  mercatoribus . . 
pannos  snos  scindere  . .  .  nee  aliter  nisi  per 
paooum  vel  integrum  pannum  . . ,  vendere.' 
Paoooa  is  of  Celtic  origin,  a 


PAR — PARAVBNT. 


G»eL  pat,  a  pack  (S   ig),— Dei.  paqui, 


PAR,  prip.  by,  from  L.  par.  For  •— a  see 
5  56  and  5  63  QOte  i- 

Par  (,da),  /> rep .  from;  originally  A  part  in 
Ilth  and  lath  cent,  document!.  It.  da 
pari*,  Sp.  de  /urte,  from  L.  do  parts.  B< 
/or  if  rot  was  in  lath  cent,  di  part  It  rat 
(in  the  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr)  and  signi- 
fies properly  'from  the  king' i  part'  or  'side.' 
For  lost  of  final  t  tee  {  118. 

Parabola,  if.  a  parable,  allegory:  from  L. 
parabola . — Det.  parabolique. 

Parabola.  sf.  (Math.)  a  parabola;  from 
Or.  ■wapailuK'j. — Da.  paraboliqae. 

PARACHEVER,  va.  to  finish;  compd.  of 
aiktvtr  (q.  v.)  and  par.  Par  is  from  L. 
par  (see  par),  and  is  found  in  luch  Lit. 
compels,  at  parfail  (perfeetnt),  parvtnir 

and  in  such  Fr.  compdt.  11  parfumtr,  par- 
dvntttr.  The  particleper  was  nsed  in  Lat. 
to  mark  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  at 
in  perhorridui,  pergratut,  pergra- 
cili>,  etc.  Similarly  in  Fr.  parathrvrr, 
parfairt,  etc.  This  particle  par  was  separ- 
able in  O.  Fr. ;  thus  O.  Fr.  parsagt  was 
divided  thus,  tant  par  til  sagt,  a  phrase 
found  in  the  nth  cent,  for  tant  il  tit  par- 
lag*.  A  relic  of  this  construction  sorrirei 
in  the  phrase  par  trap,  as  in  cut  par  trap 
fort,  that  is  far  too  strong. 

PARACHUTE,  sm.  a  parachute.  See  panr, 
a.  and  chut*. 

Paraolet,  tm.  (1)  the  Paraclete,  the  Com- 
forter ;  (l)  the  name  of  Abelard'l  nunnery 
near  Nogent-sur-Seine  |  from  Gr.  tapijL\7j- 

tParade,  sf.  parade ;  originally  a  term  in 
horsemanship,  from  Sp.  parada,  the  sudden 
cheek  of  a  horse  (f,  36).  Its  doublet  is 
parte,  q.  t. — Der.  parada. 

Paradigms,  tm.  a  paradigm  ;  from  Or. 
wapa-toi-ira. 

Paradis,  sm.  paradise;  from  L.  paradisus. 
Its  doublet  is  parvit,  q.  v. 

Paradoxe,  sm.  and  adj.  paradox ;  from  Or. 
wapdSo£ot. — Der.  paradoxal. 

PARAFE,  sm.  a  nourish ;  from  L.  para- 
graphua*  (found  in  Isidore  of  Seville,  for  a 
mark  like  a  Greek  7  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  a  book).  Paragraphias, 
regularly  contrd.  (tee  §  51)  to  paragr*- 
ptms.  becomes  porarft*  (for  gr  =  r  see 
§  131,  for  ph.-/ see  §  146) ;  pararft* 
becomes  paraft  by  dissimilation,  see  §  169. 
Parafi  it  a  doublet  of  paragraph!,  q.  y. 


PARAGE,    im.  quarter    (tea-shore).     Origin 

PARAGE,  on.  extraction,  birth ;  from  Low  L. 

pnratioum*,  der.  from  par.   For  -atioutn 

— ttpsetSKH. 
Paragoge,s/  (Gram.)  paragoge;  from  Gr. 

wapafiuyh. — Der.  paragogiepc. 
Paragraphs,  im.  a  paragraph ;   from  Gr. 

wnpaypa^i.     Its  doublet  it  parafi,  q.  v. 
tParaguante,  tf.  an  acknowledgment 

(of  a  service)  ;  from  Sp.  paraguanU  (5  16). 

The  word  is  now  obsolete. 
PARAiTRE,   tm.    to    appear;    formerly  po- 

raistrt,  from  L.  pareaooro'.a  doubtful  Lat. 

form   for 


For 


H  H<h  ?6o- — Der.  camparaftrt. 
Farallaxe,  if.  parallax;  from  Or.  npi\- 

Xofit.— Der.  paraifuerSque. 
Parallele.  sm.  a  parallel ;  from  Gr.  trapoX. 

AijAos. — Der.  paraiUl\tme. 
ParaUsIogramme,  sm.  a  parallelogram ; 

from  Gr.  wapaWtjkSypapj/a. 
Paralogisms,  sm.  a  paralogism  (fallacy)  ; 

from  Gr.  wapaAvytafiit. 
Paralyeia,  sf.  paralytit;    from  Gr.  mpd- 

Paralytique,  adj.  paralytic;  from  Or. 
rapa\vTixi>s. 

t  Paraogou.  tm.  a  comparison;  from  Sp. 
paragon  ($  16).— Der.  paragonae,. 

Paranymphe,  sm/.  the  companion  (in  an- 
cient Greece)  of  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom  ; 
thence,  the  person  who  presented  (in  the 
University  of  Paris)  candidates  for  a  degree; 
from  Or.  mpa\  and  vi/t^ot  or  ritapi). 

tFarapet,  im.  a  parapet;  from  it.  para- 
ptlto  ($  25). 

Paraphernal,  adj.  paraphernal;  from  Gr. 
is  napaipipva  (napa  and  tp c pri]). 

Paraphrase,  sf.  a  paraphrase;  from  Or. 
vapdippaaii. — Der.  paraphrase?,  paraphrase 

Faraphraoer,    va.    to    paraphrase.     See 

PARAPLUIE,  sm.  an  umbrella.  See  partr, 
i,  and  ptuU. 

Parasange,  tf.  a  paratang;  from  the 
Persian,  through  Gr.  vapmtkyynt. 

Paraselene,  tf.  paraselene,  lunar  halo;  from 
Gr.  mtpa  and  crsArjen. 

Parasite,  sir.  a  parasite;  from  L.  paratitnt. 

t  ParasoL  tm.  a  parasol;  from  It.  para- 
sol* (5  15)- 

PARATONNERRE,  tin.  a  lightning-con- 
ductor.    See  partr,  i,  and  tonntrrt. 

PARAVENT,  int.  a   tcreen.     See  partr,   A, 
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PARC,  «n.  1  park,  enclosed  pen  (foe  cattle) ; 
from  L.  parous"  (so  used  in  the  Germanic 
Laws :  '  Qui  gregem  eqnaram  in  paxco 
furatus  fuerit,'  says  (he  Lex  Bajuwariorum). 
Parous  it  properly  a  closed  spice  in  which 
t  "'""»■  are  kept.  Of  Celtic  origin  ;  from 
a  root  bar,  par,  to  enclose. — Der.  parqva, 
parquet,  parage. 

PARCELLE,  sf.  i  small  part,  particle;  from 
L.  particellft  *,  dim.  of  partem,  by  re- 
gular conn,  (see  $  5a)  of  partloSUa.  to 
part'cella,  whence  parcclle.  For  to  — e 
see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  8l.— Dor,  parcellaice. 

PA  RCEQUE,  eon;',  became.  Seepor.ce.and qui. 

PARCHEMIN,    am.    parchment;    originally 


PARC — PARLER. 


f™ 


-.  prrran 


ofPerga 


gamena  *  (sc.  onart-tt, 

pergamiiia  in  Isidore  of  Seville.  For 
*-i  see  §  59.     In  the  transit  from  per- 

ekenyn,  for  per=par  lee  $65;  the 
changes  from  -gamina  to  -chimin  are  un- 
usual, especially  that  From  hard  ft  toe;  hard 
e  fa.Ua  to  tk  (Hilt.  Oram.  p.  64) :  it  it  pos- 
sible that  the  form  of  the  word  hat  been 
affected  by  chimin  (cp.  Rutebeeuf  t  play  of 
words  in  It  drat  chenn'o.  Ansa  plain  com 
un  parchemin). — Der.  partktntutiet,  par- 
clmrineiie,  pnrchtmini. 

Parcimonie,  sf.  parsimony  ;  from  L.  par- 
eimonia.— Der.  parctmonieui. 

PARCOURIR,  vo.  to  go  over,  ran  through ; 
from  L.  perourrure.     For  letter  changes 

PARCOURS,  on.  »  line  (of  road,  etc.);  from 
L,  perouisUB*.  compd.  of  par  and  cur- 
ens.    For  le tier-changes  see  par  and  nun. 

PARDONNER,  va.  to  pardon;  from  L.  per- 
donare*,  in  Carolingian  documenti,  at '  Ft 
pro  illius  gratia  totum  perdono  quod  con- 
Charles  the  Bald,  16.  For  sense  of  per  in 
pordonare,  and  for  per? —pur,  tee  paracht- 
vtr.  For  other  letter-changet  see  donnir. — 
Der.  pardon  (verbal  tubtt.),  pardonnable. 

PAREIL,  adj.  alike;  from  L.  parioulun*, 
der.  from  par.  Partonlna  is  found  in 
very  ancient  medieval  Lat.  document! : 
'  Hoc  rant  parinulaa  cosas,'  sayt  the  Lex 
Silica.  For.ionlua--<si  teef  157.— Der. 
appam'der,  ippariil,  iipareillei. 

PAREMENT,  ™,  an  ornament.     See  partr. 

Parenchyma,  im.  parenchyma  ;  from  Gr. 
rapiyxv/ta- 

PARENT,  im/.  a  patent;  fiom  L.  paren- 
tam, — Der.  partihvge,  parentis,  partntMc. 


PareuthsbB,  if.   a   parenthesis;    from  Gr. 

FAKER,  va,  to  adorn,  deck;  from  L.  parare; 
alto  to  parry,  in  which  tense  alto  it  comet 
from  parare— to  get  ready  to  avoid  a 
blow. — Der,  panrment,  panne,  parade,  re- 
parer. 

PARESSE,  »/.  idleness;  formerly  parece,  ori- 
ginally pcrul,  Sp.  pinza,  from  L.  pi- 
gritia.  For  -itia  =  -tee  =  -esse  see  §  145  ; 
for  gr  =  r  see  §  168;  fori-*  tee  $  Jo- 
See  alto  %  1. — Der.  paraaa,  pareaeax. 

PARFA1RE,  va.  to  complete  (a  thing).  See 
fain  and  parachtvir. — Der.  parfait. 

PARFA1T,  adj.  perfect.     See  parfairt. 

PARFII.FR,  va.  to  pick  out  threads  (of  a 
textile  fabric).  See  par  and  JHtr.—Da. 
porjiiage. 

PARFOIS,  adv.  sometimes.    See  par  and/oil. 

PARFONDRE,  va.  lo  fuse.  See  parotkmr 
indfondre. 

PARFUMER,  va.  perfume.  See  fiaar  and 
paratktvtr. — Der.  parfum  (verbal  snbst), 
parfiimem,  parfumerie. 

Parnelie,  sm,  a  parhelion ;  from  Or.  vnpj- 

t  Faria,  sm.  a  pariah,  outcast ;  of  Hindu 
™Pa  (5  3')-     Hind,  poroyo. 

Parier,  va.  to  wager;  from  L.  pariare, 
lit.  to  balance  an  account,  then  to  pledge, 
wager,  equal  turns. — Der.  pari  (verbal 
subsi.),  pnrienr. 

Pari6taire,  if.  (Bot.)  parietary,  peuitorj; 
from  L.  parietaria  (to  used  in  Apuleius;. 

Parietal,  adj.  (Anat.)  parietal;  from  L 
parietal  it. 

PARIS1S,  adj.  coined  at  Paris  (an  obsolete 
adj.  used  only  of  coinage).  The  urn  « 
livrt  ParUis  wat  worth  one  fourth  more 
than  the  sou  or  lam  toarnois. 

Parity,  sf.  parity;  from  L.  pariiatem. 

PARJURE,  sm.  perjury ;  from  L.  perjnritua. 
For  a  —  a  see  par. 

PARJURE,  adj.  perjured;  trom L. perjnrna. 
For  a  —  a  tee  par. 

PARJURER,  va,  to  perjure;  from  L.  per- 
jurors.    For  letter-changes    see  par  ant* 

PARLER,  in.  to  speak.  O.  Fr.  parolir,  frtra 
L.  parabola™  *,  properly  to  relate.  Farsv 
bolare  it  nted  for '  to  speak,'  in  Caroungiu 
documents  :  we  read  '  Nottri  seniors,  tiret 
audittis,  parabola  vsrunt  simul,  et  cce- 
tideraverunt  cum  communions  illorem  fiiie- 
libns'  in  a  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Parabola™,  .regularly  contrd.  (see  I  iV 
to  parab'lara,  becc  -....-. 


PARMI — PARTIR. 


bl=-ul  =  uj  see  uuron*).  Paraularo  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  paroler  (for  au  =  o  see 
$  107),  then  paroler  is  cooled,  to  par'ler 
(following  the  rule  of  |  51).— Der.  farlcai, 
parltmeax,  parlemeatcr.parlnacaliiie.parl- 
age,   paritr  (sm.),  parlerit,  parloir,  pout- 

PARMI,  prip,  amongst ;  from  L.  per  me- 
dium.    Fot  letter-changes  see  par  and  mi. 
Parnaaae.   sm.   Parnassus;    from  L.    Par- 

Parodie,  sf.  a  parody;  from  Or.  -rapqioia. 

— Der.  parodier,  paroditte.. 
PAROI,   sf.  a.  partition  wall ;    from  L.  pa- 

rletem.      For  loss  of  t  see  4  li8;fori-oi 

e§6" 
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Parricide,    am.    t   parricide    (murderer  of 

parent) ;  from  L.  psrricida. 
Parricide,  sm.  parricide  (act  of  murder)  , 

from  L.  parricidium. 
PARSEMER,   va.    to    strew.      See   par    and 

PART,  sf.  a  ihare,  part ;  from  L.  partem. 
PART,  sm.  a  birth,  child ;  from  L.  partni. 
PARTAGE,  sm.  a  part' 

from  partirjia  the  1 

divide). 


I,  */.  a  parish ;  from  L.  pazoecda  * 
(a  diocese  in  S,  Augustine,  a  parish  in  Sido- 
niua  Apollinarins).  Paroecda  is  regular))' 
reduced  to  pareoia  (see  |  105),  whence  it 
becomes  paroisst.  For  -eoia--  -esse  see 
S  34s  (the  o  being-soft  t);  for  t-oi  tee 
I  6  a. — Der.  ^oroisiien,  paroasal. 
PAROLE,  s/.  a  word,  speech.  Ptov.  parevla, 
fromL.parabola.properlyarecital.  Para- 
bola ^parole  is  found  in  Carolingian  docu- 


•Non 


[lias 


H  of  tl 


Pariibola,  regularly  contrd. 
(see  §  51)  loparab'la,  becomes paratda*. 
For  bf-W-ld  see  eurau.  Paraula" 
becomes  parole:  for  au  —  o  see  §  107. 
Parole  is  a  doublet  of  paraboli,  q.  V. 

Paronyme,  adj.  paronymous;  from  Or. 
vapowjeoa. 

Parotide,  if.  (Anat.)  the  parotid  gland; 
from  Or.  wiparrat 

Paroxysms,  sm.  a  paroxysm;  from.  Or. 
wopo/fva'pAt. 

PARPAING,  sm.  1  bonder  (in  building). 
Origin  unknown. 

Parque,  sf.  a  fate;  from  L.  parca. 

PARQUER,  va.  to  pen  (cattle).    See  pare. 

PARQUET,  sm.  the  bar  (of  a  court  of  justice), 
wooden  flooring.  See  pare.- — Der.  parquet- 
er,  paryuettm,  parquettrie,  parqvetnge. 

PARRAIN,  sm.  a  godfather;  formerly  par- 
rein  (so  written  in  the  17th  cent),  Sp. 
padrino,  from  L.  p&trrana*,  found  in 
Carolingian  documents,  as  in  '  Sanctissimus 
vir  patrimis  videlicet  seu  spititualis  pater 
noster,'  from  a  Charter  i.n.  75a.  Pa- 
trimis is  from  L.  pater.  Patrimu  be- 
comes parrain:  for  tr  —  rr  see  5  16S; 
for  la  =  tin  (whence  O.Fr.  parrein)  ;  lastly 


S5  i     .     , 

partagexnx. 


'.,  M«- 


ense  of  L.  partlri,  to 

parlaga,  partagtMe, 


PARTANT,  adv.  consequently ;  from  L.  per-    . 

tantnm.     For  letter-change)  see  par  and 

tant. — Der.  parlance. 
■f-Partenaire,    sir/,    a    partner;     from 

Engl,  partner  (,  28). 
PARTERRE,  sm.  a  flower-garden.     See  par 

PARTI,  adj.  divided,  In  such  phrases  as  parti 
a" or  si  de  guide  ;  aigli  oTor  iu  chef  parti 
(i.  e.  two-headed).  Parli  it  p.p.  of  O.  Fr. 
va.  partir,  todivide  (see  partir),  which  re- 
mains in  the  phrase  avoir  maille  It  partir 
(I.e.  to  hare  a  penny  to  share  with  one). 

PARTI,  panic,  sm.  a  tide,  a  parly ;  from 
partir,  q.  v. 

Partlaire.  adj.  that  pays  part  of  produce  as 

Partial,  adj.  partial;  as  if  from  a  L.  par- 

■al  or  -el  see  |  191.     Its  doublet  is  partiel, 
q.  v. — Der.  partiafiti,  impartial. 
Participe,  sm. a  participle;  from  L.  parti- 

Participer,  vn.  to  participate  (in);    from 
:iei  pare.— Der.  parlUiputt,  parti- 
amnion. 
ParticulariBor,  va.  to  particularise;  der. 

Particularity.  =/■  particular  ;  fromL.par- 

Particule,  sf  a  particle,  from  L.  particnla. 

Particulior,  sm.  a  private  person,  indi- 
vidual; from  L.  particulars. 

PART1E,  sf.  a  part.     See  partir. 

Partiel,  adj.  partial ]  from  L,  partialis*. 
der.  from  partem.  Its  doublet  it  partial, 
q.v. 

PARTIR,  (1)  va.  to  divide ;  (a)  on.  to  depart ; 
from  L.  partlri.  In  the  middle  ages  separtir 

a    place,  go  away,  hence  to  depart.     The 

compel,  st  deparar  d"un  lieu,  to  travel,  has 

produced   the  partic.    subst.  dipart.—litj. 

I      aipartir,   rbpartir,   partit    (partic.    subst 
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t  Partisan,  sm.  ■  partisan ;  from  It.  par- 

tigiano  (i  JS). 
Partitif,  adj.  partitive;  from   L.    partiti- 
ons*, tier,  from  partitnm,  supine  of  par- 
Partition,  sf.  partition  ;  from  L.  partitio- 
PARTOUT,  adv.  everywhere.     See  par  and 

PARURE,  sf.  attire,  finery.    See  partr. 
■  PARVENIR,  vn.  to  attain,  reach;   from  L. 
pervanire.      For    a  —  a    Bee    par. — Dei. 

PARVIS,  am.  a  porch,  property  the  space  be- 
fore a  church  porch ;  part/is,  formerly  part- 
vis,  originally  partis  and  parais,  is  from 
L.  iiaiKdiBUB  (used  in  this  sense  in  me- 
dieval Lit.:  'Htc  allium  beati  Petri,  quod 
paradisuB  dicitur,  estque  ante  ecclesiam, 
magnis  marmoribus  it ru lit,' says  Aoastasius 
the  Librarian  in  the  9th  cent.  At  the  end 
of  the  8th  cent.  Paul  the  Deacon  simi- 
larly uses  the  word:  'Ecclesiae  locum  qui 
poraditmB  dicitur.*  Paradisus  bylosing 
A  (tee  $  110)  becomes  O.  Fr.  parais, 
whence  partis ;  fora  =  esee  |  54.  Pi  ' 
had  an  eni  ■      "  '       '    ' 


I  (par, 


i  (set 


+i£). 


then  dropped  >and  became  penis,  folic 
the  rule  given  in  5  51.     Pan/is  isa  douoie 
of  paradis,  q.v. 

ilep;  from  L.  pawns.   Foraa— 

id  I  149. 


PAS, 


PAS,  adx 

the  sm.  and  in  its  original  use  retained  part 
at  lent  of  its  proper  sense,  as  in  such  phrases 

Pascal,  adj.  paschal ;  from  L.  paschal  is. 
Paedgraphie,  sf.  pasigrapby  (imaginary  uni 
:) ;  from  Gr.  was  arid  fpaipnv 
Fs.(i)Pasqoin,(j)  a  pasquin- 
ade; from  the  name  of  a  mutilated  statM  at 
Rome,  to  which  lampoons,  etc.  were  affiled  ; 
from  It  pasqviao  (§  35). 
t  Pasquinade,   sf.  1  pasquinade;  from 


(5  3fi). 


.  a  passage.     See  pasur.—  Da. 
panagtt. 
PASSAVANT,  sm.  a  permit.     See  passer  and 

PASSEMENT,  sm.  (1)  a  tank,  GUed  with  add 


liquid,  through  which  tanners  pat*  their 
skins;  (3)  lace  (of  gold,  etc.)  See  passer. 
— Der.    pastemtiitei,    passtmenlie;.    passt- 

PASSE-PARTOUT,  sm.  a  maiter-key ;    tee 

passer  and  parlail. 
PASSE-PASSE,  sm.  sleight  of  hand,  dexterity  ; 

PASSE-PORT,  ids.  a  passport.  See  patstr 
and  port. 

PASSER,  va.  to  pass;  from  a  fictitious  L. 
passare*,  from  paaaum,  supine  of  pan- 
ders, to  open.  'Panders  viam.'in  Livy,=> 
to  make  a  way,  a  passage. — Der.  pas  (verbal 
subst.,  remaining  in  such  phrases  as  pas  dt 
vis,  pas  dc  porte,  pas  dt  Calais),  passe, 
passable,  passi,  passant,  passage,  posseur, 
paisoire,  passerelle,  passemenr,  pasM-passe, 
Cassation,  compasser,  d6pa.ua-,  outrcpctsMT, 
repaiser,  surpassrr,  trepasser. 

PASSEREAU,  sm.  a  sparrow ;  from  L.  pas- 
Borellujs  (dim.  of  paasar).     For  -olluu  = 

Pasaarella,  tf.  a  footbridge  (nsed  chiefly  of 
railway-bridges) ;  see  passer,  and  for  dim, 

PASSE-TEMPS,  sm.  a  pastime ;   tea  patitr 

Passe-volant,  in.  a   sham-soldier    at   a 

review,  an  uninvited  guest ;  see  passer  and 

voltr. 
Passible,  adj.  capable  of  feeling;  from  L. 

passibilis. — Der.  passiii'ile,  impassiat*. 
PftSSif,  adj.  passive  ;  from  L.  passivus. 
Passion,  sf.  passion  ;  from  L.  passionem. 

— Der.  passioniier. 
fPastel,  on.  a  pastel,  crayon;    from  It. 

paslello    ($    35).     Its    doublet   is    pastille, 

q.V. 
tPasteque,   sf.   a    water-melon;    from 

Port,  paleea  (|  16), 
PASTEUR,  sm.  a  pastor,  shepherd;  from  L. 

paatorem.      For   o=eu   see    5    79-      '" 

doublet  is  parrs,  q.  v. 
fP  as  tie  ha,  sm.  imitation,  pasticcio;  from 

Ir.pflsi;«io($*5). 
Pastille,  sf.  a  pastille ;  from  L.  paitilta, 

fern,  form  of  paitillns,  a  dim.  of  pastas. 
Pastoral,  adj.  pwtoral ;  fromL.  pastoral  is. 

— Der.  pastorale  (adj.  used  substantively). 
PASTOUREAU,  sm.   a  shepherd  boy ;   for- 
merly pastouril,  from    L.  putoroltas  *, 

dim.    of  pastor.     For  o=osi  see   §  Si; 

for  -ellus  = -eari  see  %   104.— Der.  (from 

O.    Fr.    paslourel)     passosrelle     (pastoral 

poetry), 
t  Pat  ache,  sf.  a  'patache '  (kind  of  public 
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coach),    originally  1   little   ship,  in   I 
taigne  and  Sully.    From  ihe  sense  of '  v< 
it  passed  to  that  of  '  carriage,'  just  at  some 
public  vehicles  are  called  gondolas.  Patachi 
is  a  Spanish  word  (Sa6). 
PATARD,  sot.  a  imall  coin;   used  only  in 

it  is  not  worth  a  doit.      There  is  another 

form,  paiac,  which  connects  it  with  O.  Fr. 

paragon     (a     Flemish    coin),   Sp,  palacon 

(5  26). 
tF&tate,  sf.  *  Spanish  potato,  from  the 

Antilles  ;  from  Sp.  paiala  (§  36). 
PATAUD,   sm.  propetly,  1  young  dog  with 

big  paws,  then,  an  awkwardly  built  fellow. 

See  patte. 
PAT  AUGER,™,  to  dibble,  splash.  Seepaltl. 
PATE,   sf.   paite;    formerly  paitt.   ftom   L. 

psurta*  (in  Marcellui  Empirieos).    For  lots 

of  s  see   §  148. — Dtt.  pa/6,  p&lie.  patenx, 

paton,  cmpalm. 
Patelin,   sni.  a  wheedler;    of  hilt,  origin 

C«e   5  33),  'he  name  of  the  hero  of  the 

'farce   de  Patelin,'  written  at  the  end  of 

the    14th  cent. — Der.  paltliaa,  paUlinigt, 

patelinait. 
PateJlo.  1/  (Conch.)  a  limpet;    from   L. 

patella. 
Patsiie,  sf.  a  paten ;  from  L.  pstena. 
PATENOTRE,    sf.     a     paternoster.     Lord'. 

prayer;   formerly  patenostrt,  originally  pa- 

tirnostrt,    from    L.  pater    noBter.     For 

loss   of  r  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for  other 

letter-changes  fee  ttSlrt. 
Patent,  adj.  patent ;  from  L.  pat ent em. — 

Del.  formic,  paleali. 
fFater,  sm.  the  Lord's   Prater;    the   L. 

pater    (the    first    word    of    the   Lord's 

Prayer). 
Patera,   sf.   a   patera,   a   peg;    from    L. 

Paterne,  adj.  paternal ;  from  L.  paternns. 
Paterae*,  adj.  paternal ;  from  L.  pat etna- 

Faternite,  sf.  paternity  j    from  L.  pater- 

Pathetdqne,  adj.  pathetic ;  from  Or.  sraftj- 

Patbologie,  sf.  pathology  ;  from  Or.  riBos 

and  \iryot. — Der.  pathalog'iaac. 
+  Pathoa,  ins.  pathos;  the  Gr.  shWo», 
Pattbulaire.  (1)  adj.  of  the  gallows;  (a) 

sm.  a  gallows:  der.  from  L.  patibulum. 
Patience,  sf.  patience ;  from  L.  patient i a. 

For  •oia--«  see  {  144. 
Patience,  if.  (Bot.)  herb-patience;  perhapi 

a  corruption  of  O.H.G.  pkiicha  (§  17). 


Patient,  adj.  patient;  from  L.  pa ti entem. 

— Der.  paatnltr,  impatiati, 
PATIN,  sm.  a  high-heeled  shoe,  skate.     See 

paltt. — Der.  patina,  patiittui. 
Patine,   if.    patina    (fine    rust    on    coins). 

Origin  unknown. 
P&tir,  wi.  to  suffer ;  from  L.  patiri  *,  der. 


:   ep.  I 


i    ftoi 


•mn'r.- Der.  pattm  (sm.  which  is  in  fact 
the  and  pen.  fut.  of.  p&tir). 

PATIS,  sm.  a  pasture  common;  formerly 
pastis,  from  L.  paatfoinm.  found  in  medie- 
val Lat.  documents.  Faatdoium  is  from 
pasture.,  supine  of  paaoere.  Pnstioium 
becomes  pastis  by  q--=s,  see  §  lap,  then 
paiis  by  loss  of  1,  tee  i  I4S. 

-f-PatlsBler,  smf.  a  pastry  cook;  in  1 6th 
cent,  pasiissiir,  from  It.  pasliccitri  (§  a>j), 
— Der.  patina,  patiisais. 

PATOIS,  tm.  a  patois.  Origin  unknown. 
(LittiB  holds  that  if  the  loss  of  r  could  be 
allowed,  it  would  certainly  come  from  the 
form  patrois,  representing  the  Low  L. 
patrienaia  *.) 

Patraque,  ins.  a  gimcrack,  trumpery.  Ori- 
gin unknown. 

PATRE,  <m.  a  herdsman ;  formerly  pastn, 
from  L.  pastor,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
§  50)  of  paatflr  (for  paatAr)  to  past'r. 
whence pastrt,  whence  p&trt:  for  loss  of  j 
■ee  Hist  Gram.  p.  St.  Pirn  ii  a  double! 
of  pestevr  (q.T.).  While  pasteur  is  regularly 
derived  from  the  objective  case  pastorem, 
patrt  comes  from  the  lubjective  case.  See 
Hist,  Oram.  p.  95. 

Fatriarche,  sm.  ■  patriarch ;  from  Or. 
irarpiapxrjs. — Der.  patriarch,  patriamt. 

Patrice,  sm. a  patrician;  fromL.  palriciui, 
— Der.  patriciit,  patriciai. 

Patrie,  sf.  one's  native  country ;    from  L. 


Patriots,  sm.  a  patriot ;  from  Gr.  mrpi&i- 
rns. — Der.  (XHriorique,  patriotisms. 

Patron,  sm.  a  patron ;  from  L.  pa tronns. 
— Der.  patronage,  patrtmae,  patronacr,  pa- 

Patrouille,  j/.a  patrol;  from  O. Fr. verb 
patrouiUtr,  in  16th  cent,  paloiiiller,  to  pad- 
dle with  the  feet,  and  connected  with  paltt, 
q.  v.     Cp.  It.  paUuglia. 

PATTE,  sf.  a  paw.  Origin  unknown.— Der 
tataai,  patxaga,  polio. 

PATURE,  sf.  food  (of  animals),  pasture; 
formerly  pasture,  from  L.  paetura.  For 
loss  of  t  see  §  148.— Der.  patvra,  patvr 


PA  TO RON — 

PECCADILLX. 

er.  from  0.  Fr.  paain,  i 
animals   pasturing ;    hence 
e  of  the  partem,  the  part 
leg  to  which  the  cord  it 

partem.     See  pitta-: 

(13th  cent.),  and  thence  again  it  return 
to  patrol  (14th  cent.) ;  in  this  change  the 
may  either  be  a  survival,  or  an  euphonic 

Anglo-Saxon  papig,  popig.  ai  having  ini 
euced  the  later  formation!  of  pavtr  and 

age,  paturoi   (di 

comes  the  icr 
of  the  horse' 
fastened). 

PATURON,  sm. 

PAULETTE. tf. 

magistrates,  one  liztieth  of  the  value  of 
their  pom ;  a  wold  of  hilt,  origin  ({  33) 
from  Ch.  Paulet,  who  inggeited  thii  tax  in 
1604  to  Henry  IV. 

PAUME,  t/.  a  palm  j  formerly  polme,  from  L. 
pnlma.  For  al  =  na  see  5  157.  Paumi 
it  a  doublet  of  palme,  q.  r, — Der.  paume 
(jtu  di),  tennis,  hand  -  fives ;  so  called 
because  the  ball  »  hit  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

PAUME  (JEU  DE).  s/.  tennis.  See  above.— 
Der.  ftwmier. 

PAUPIERE,  sf.  an  eyelid ;  from  L.  palpebra. 
For  br  =  r  see  5  168;  fora-i'eiee§  56; 
for  al-oB.ee  §  iS7. 

Pause,  sf.  a  pause;  from  L.  pauia.  Its 
doublet  it  pose,  q.v. 

PAUVRE,  adj.  poor.  Prov.  paubrt.  It.  pa- 
vtro,  from  L.  pauperua.  an  archaic  form 
of  pauper,  by  regular  contr.  (tee  5  51)  of 
paupenu  to  paup'ras,  whence  fauvrt ; 
for  p  =  tr  see  g  in. — Der,  pauvrene,  ap- 
paiarrii,  pauwet,  pauvrttle. 

PAUVRETE,  (/.  poverty  ;  from  L.  pnupor- 
tatom.  For  -tatem  —  -ti  lee  j  130  i  for 
p  =  v  see  {  in  ;  for  transposition  of  r  tee 
Aprtli. 

f  Pavalie,  >/.  the  paran,  a  solemn  dance; 
brought  in  fronj  Spain  in  16th  cent 
Paoant  it  from  Sp.  pavana  (5  16). — Der. 

PAVE,  int.  a  paving-stone,    pavement.     See 

PAVER,  va.  to  pave  ;  from  Low  L.  pavare  *, 

Pavie,  int.  a  kind  of  peach  ;  of  hist,  origin 
(I  33)  f™m  the  town  of  Pavia. 

PAVILLON,  sm.  a  pavilion,  tent.  Sp.  patel- 
la*, from  L.  papilionom,  found  in  Pliny, 
Tertullian  and  Vtgetiw,  For  p-v  see 
$  ill ;  for  li-tf  see  5  54,  3.  Pavilion 
it  a  doublet  of  papillon,  q.  v. 

tPavoia,  sm.  a  shield;  from  It.  pavea 
(S  >5)-     Origin  unknown. — Der.  pavoittl 


.ally  1. 


t    up  e 


.telds. 


PAVOT,  sm.  a  poppy ;  from  L.  papaver. 
The  Prov.fnw  shows  that  the  first  syllable 
had  been  dropped  early  (an  onuinal  pheno- 
menon) ;  thence  the  word  dropped  to  paol 


PAYER,  va.  to  pay.  Prov.  fagar.  It.  pagan, 
from  L.  pacara  (properly  to  appease, 
satisfy,  thence  to  pay).  Paottre,  signifying 
to  pay,  it  found  in  several  medieval  Lai. 
documents,  at '  Et  si  non  pstoavarint,  non 
tenentur  plut  commodate,'  in  the  Lega  Bnr- 
gorum  of  Scotland,  and  in  another  passage 
of  the  tame  Scottish  Ordinances  1  '  Pa- 
cubit  mercatori  a  quo  praedicta  mercimo- 
nia  emit,  secundum  forum  priui  itatutum.' 
For  a  —  g=y  see  §  119;  for  a  =  oi  tee 
i  54-— Der. pay  (verbal  subrt.);  pojwment, 
paytxa,  payible,  impayable. 

PAYS,  sm.  a  country.  It.  paese,  from  L. 
pagenaia*  (in  the  phrase  ■  ager  pssrsmia,' 
der.  from  pairufi,  a  district,  canton,  pro- 
perly the  territory  of  a  canton).  For  ei- 
tension  of  meaning  see  §  13.  For  loss  of 
medial  g  «ee  $  131 ;  for  -eusiu  —  -is  =  -ys 
tee  5  aofi. —  Der.  paysin,  payage,  deV 
paysa. 

PAYSAQE,  nit.  a  landscape.  For  -agi  tec 
{148.     See  pays, — Der.  paysagiste. 

PEAGE,  sm.  a  toll.  Prov.  ptzatgi,  It.ptdag 
gh,  from  L.  pedaUaum.*,  found  in  me- 
dieval Lat,  document!;  as  in  'In  peda- 
tioo  quod  per  aquara  accipitur,  duae  partes 
erunt  meae  tcrtia  monaehorum,'  from 
a  Charter  of  id.  11(14.  Pedatirram  is 
der.  from  pedem.  Pedaticrum  becomes 
piagi :  for  loss  of  medial  d  see  $  120;  for 
-ationm  —  -agt  see  5  201. — Der.  piaga. 

PEAU,  sf.  skin ;  formerly  pd,  from  L.  pel- 
lam.  For  -ollem.  =  -eau  see  §  a8a. — Der. 
O.  Fr.  ptl,  to  peel)  p elet. 


Prov. 


It.  pelliciire,  from  L.  pellioiaros  *,  der. 
from  adj.  palliciiis,  found  in  the  Digest. 
Pellloi&rlas,  conlrd.  regularly  (sec  $  51) 
to  peU'oiarius,  becomes  ptaussitr:  for 
ol-rou  tee  5  157;  for  d-ii  lee  agm- 
err;  for  -arius~-«r  see  £  198. — Db. 
prausscrie. 

t  Pec,  adj.  newly  tailed  (In  the  phrase  ia- 
rmg  pec)  :  introd.  from  Neth.  p tkel,  pickled 
«  •»■ 

Peeeable,  adj.  peccable ;  from  L.  pecctr 


PECCA  VI — P&LBRIX. 


'Peceavi,  ibi.  a  confession  of  wrong- 
doing;  the  L.  peccnvi,  p.p.  of  peocsre, 

PfcHE,  tf.  fishing.    See  pitker. 

p£CHE,j/.  (Bot.)  a  peach;  formerly  ptsck; 
h.pfrrica,  from  L.  parsicum,  thePsrsinn 
frail  (found  in  Pliny  and  Columella),  by  I 
regnlar  contr,  (see  4  j  i)  of  periicum  to  i 
pan'onm,  whence  pnckt.  For  r«  =  s  see 
5 154;  lor  o  — et  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64  ;  1 
for  loss  of  s  see  5  148.  PSchi  a  a  doublet 
of  jtrsiqat,  q.  v. — Der.  picha. 

PECHER,  hi.  to  sin;  from  L.  peocare.  For 
<n~ch  see  Hiit.  Oram.  p.  64;  for  »-e 
lee  5  54_ Der.  picM  (partic.  subst.,  L. 
peeeatum). 

PECHER,  ra.  to  fish  ;  formerly  f  «cA«r,  Sp. 
ftsrar,  from  L.  plscara.  For  i— e  see 
j  71 ;  for  ca  =  ci«  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64; 
for  loss  of  s  see  4  148.— Der.  pick*  (verbal 


SE,  (/.  «  sinner  (female).  Proy. 
tsttofritt.  It.  ptccatricr,  from  L.  peooa- 
Irinom*  (found  in  S.Jerome).  For  ocas  = 
rii  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64  and  §  54 ;  for 
tr-r  see  §   168  ;  for  i  =  «  see  $  71;  for 

PECHEUR,  sits,  a  sinner;  formerly  t^eiesr, 
wieinilly  piehior,  Sp.  ptccador.  It.  fec- 
(alow,  from  L.  peoositopem..  For  oca  — 
ch  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64  and  §  54.  For 
letter-changes  of  -MOTetm  =  -ear  see  *m- 

PECHEUR,  sns.  a  fisherman  ;  formerly  pis- 
'«tir,  originally  pac\ior,  Sp.  ptscador.  It. 
PiualBrt,  from  L.  pisoatorero..  For  t— « 
W  4  71 ;  for  o»ti  see  achamtr.  For 
•Dtorem  =  -eiir    see    4    118.— Der.    jWiA- 

+  P6cor>e,   if.  an    animal ;    introd.  in  the 

tfahcent.  from  It.  ptcora{%  15). 
PaStOnil,  adj.  pectoral;    from  L.  pecto- 


+  P6danteria,  sf.  pedantry;  from  It./* 

danttria  «  *5). 
tPSdanteeque,  adj.  pedantic;  from  It. 

pfdanUieo  (5  35). 
PSdeatro,  adj.  pedestrian  ;  from  L.  pedes- 

P6dioulairB,  sf.  (Bot.)  lousewort ;  from  L. 

P6dicule,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  stipe ;  from  L.  pe- 
diculns,  dim.  of  peJem..   -Da.  ptdiculi. 

PMieure,  sm.  a  comcutter;  a  word  formed 
from  the  two  Lat.  words  pedis  and  cura. 

P6doncule,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  stalk ;  from  L, 
pe  dun  cuius. —Der.  pidoaculi. 

PEIGNE,  im.  a  comb.  Sp.  fpm.  It.  ptltint, 
from  L.  paotinnm,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
J  51)  of  pSotlnem  to  peet'nam,  whence 
O.Fr.tVnM.  Forot-ilsee  5  ISO.  Piiat 
later  becomes  p*ig**l  for  n  —  gn  see 
cligntr. 

FEIGNER,  va.  to  comb.  Sp.  ptinar.  It. 
ptitinare,  from  L,  potrtina.ro,  by  regular 
contr.  (see  4  51)  of  peotln&re  to  pectf- 
ebtb,  whence  O.  Fr.  gutter .  For  ot  =  ir-i 
see  altrait.  Ptintr  *  later  becomes  ptigntr ; 
for  it^gn  tee  tligiir. — Der.  ptignoii, 
piigntai,  prigna,  pligitare. 

PEINDRE.  va.  to  paint;  from  L.  plngere. 
For  -ingere  ■=  -tin drc  see  ciindri. 

PEINE,  (/.  punishment,  pain,  trouble ;  from 
L.  poena..  For  oe  =  «  see  4  IOJ;  for 
e  — n'sef  5  59. — Der.  ptintr,  p^nible. 

PEINTRE,  sns.  a  painter;  from  L.  pictor, 
through   plnotor*   in    rustic   Lat.,  which 


of  t: 


p.p. 


teulat,  sm 

peculation ;  from  1 

fcule,  sm. 

a  stock  of  money 

Scuna,  if  c 

ash;  from  L.  pecu 

rAdftfjogie,  sf  pedagogism  ;  from  Gr.  «ms- 

oWlwyin, — Der.  pAfng'ogiqne. 
Pedagogue,  (nj,  a   pedagogue;    from   L. 

piedagogas. 
PodeJe,  if.  a  pedal ;  from  L.  pedalis,  der. 

frtiin  pedem. 
tPddant.  lm.  »  pedant;  from  It.  pedants 

(I  "S). — Der,  p&tantitmt,  f  idanta,  pidant- 


pinotua.  Finotor,  contrd.  regularly  (se< 
pain)  to  pinct'r.  becomes  peintrt.  This 
word  is  an  example,  likeporr*.  of  survival 
of  the  subjective  case.  For  et- r  see 
{  168;  for  i  =  i  see  4  71 ;  whence  «',  see 
S59- 

PEINTURE.  sf  painting  ;  from  L.  pioturn, 
which  becomes  pinct  ura.  see  ptinlrt.  For 
pinct-  —ptint-  see  peirun. 

PELAGE,  sm.  colour  of  the  hair,  coat  (ol 
animals) ;  from  L.  pilatloum  *,  der.  from 
pilna.  PildtiouiD.  becomes  prlngr.  For 
-»tionm--o^e  see  4  ^48;  for  i-#  see 
S  71- 

PELE-MELE,  adv.  pell-mell ;  formerly  pule- 
meiti.  properly  to  move  (ffljbr)  with  a 
shovel  {file).  For  etymology  see  ptllt 
and  miler. 

PELER,  va.  to  hair,  scald  (pigs) ;  from  L. 
pilars.     For  i  =  «  see  5  71.— Der.  tvfade. 

PELER,  va.  to  skin.    See?*™.— Der.  ptlnit. 

PELERIN,  sns.  a  pilgrim.     Prov.  ptltgrin.  It. 


PP.LEKINE — PENTACORDE. 


meats ;  properly  i  traveller.  For  change 
of  meaning;  ice  5  u.  Perefrrintu  (by 
gr  -  r,  tee  4  168)  becomes  prWnn,  whence 
pelerin,  by  diitimilation  (tee  §  169)  and 
by  r  =  i,  see  §  iSS.  This  origin  »  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Sanctua  Fere- 
grinm  (Bishop  of  Auxerre,  died  a.d.  304) 
wu    called    in    Fr.   Saint   Piltri*,— Der. 

See 

pelli- 

PELISSE,  if,  1  peliue;  formerly  pdict,  It. 
ptllitia,  from  L.  pellioift.  For  lots  of  one 
1  tee  I  158  ;  for  HJl»--«  =  -m  tee  J  273. 

PELLE,  sf.  a  ihovel.  It.  pala,  from  L.  pal*. 
For  &=->«  tee  5  34.  The  duplication  of 
final  /  11  peculiar.  Iti  doublet  it  pale,  q.  v. 
— Der.  ptUie.  pellelic  (from  O.  Fr.  verb 
peBeUr),  ptUtrie,  pHt-miie  (which  does 
not  double  the  /)• 

PELLETIER,  in.  ■  furrier ;  der.  from  O.  Fr. 
ptl.  for  which  lee  peon.— -Der.  pellela'ie. 

Pellicula,  sf.  a  pellicle  ;  from  L.  pellicula. 

PELOTE,  if.  •  bill ;  formerly  ^tfor.,  It.  pit- 
lotto.,  der.  from  L.  pila.  through  a  dim. 
pllott**,  Ke  %  aSl.  For  i  =  e  see  §  71. 
— Der.  pelatcc,  pelolon,  ptlotonatr. 

PELOTONNER,  va.  to  wind  into  ball*  (of 
thread,  etc.).  See  pelolt.— Der.  ptloton 
(meaning  a  group  of  persons  gathered 
together,  a  knot). 

t  Pelouaa,  tf.  11  lawn  ;  from  Ptdy.  pelos, 
thick-set,  close,  ptlousi  being  close  turf 
(4  14).     Pdot  it  from  L.  pilosus. 

PELU,  adj.  hairy.  Prov.  pilot,  Sp.  jtrfiirfn, 
from  L.  pilatua  *,  del.  from  pilum.  For 
-utufl  =  -u  see  §  JOI  ;  for  i-etee  |  71. 

PELUCHE,  s/.  plash.  It.  pdvaio,  from  L. 
pHuaius  *,  der.  from  pilum.  For  i  =  e 
tee  I  71 ;  for  -ncdaa  - -ticfa  see  J  375. — 
Der.  ptluchet,  epluchti. 

PELURE,  sf.  peel,  paring.     See  p tier. 

P6aal,  adj.  penal;  from  L.  poenalij.— 
Der.  penalHi. 

fFen&tes,  ™.  pi.  penates,  household 
gods ;  the  L.  penaten. 

PENAUD,  adj.  sheepish,  abashed.     See  pane. 

PENCHER,  va.  to  stoop,  incline;  from  L. 
pend  icar  e  *,  der.  from  pendSra,  by  re- 
gular contr.  (tee  %  51)  of  pendlofire  to 
pand'oare.  whence  penehtr.  For  do  =  ( 
tee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for  o*=»ei*  tee 
Hiit.  Oram.  p.  64. — Der.  penchant. 


PENDANT,  tm.  >  pendant,  affair  hanging, 
counterpart.  See  pendre. — Der.  pendant 
(prep.:  pendant Vaffaire  —  ■  pendente  re'}. 

PENDELOQJJE,  ,f.  a  pendant,  drop.  See 
ptndre  and  loqvt. 

PENDRE,  va.  to  hang ;  from  L.  panders, 
by  cootr.  (tee  §  31)  of  pondSro  to  pen'- 
dre. — Der.sMHte  (strong  panic,  lubtt.,  see 
absoutt),  penditit,  fmrfentif,  pendeAoapt, 
pendXWtrr,  pmdable,  pendant,  pendaiioo, 

Fendule,  on.  a  pendulum;  from  L.  pen- 
dolui. — Der.  pendule  (tf.  a  clock,  properly 
a  clock  with  a  pendulum). 

PENE,  M.  a  bolt  (locksmiths');  formerly 
pesne,  originally  pesle,  from  L.  peasnlnm. 
Pessfilurn,  regularly  contrd.  (see  §  31)  to 
pcs'lnm,  becomes  petit  (a  form  used  bv 
Villon);  ptde  becomes  pent  (for  {■■  tee 
i  157)  ;  pom  lastly  becomet  pent,  bv  loss 
of  i,  see  £  14S. 

P(in6trable,  adj.  penetrable;  from  L.  pe- 
netrabilit. — Der.   pene'trabilhi,    impaie- 

P6nStration,s/.  penetration;  from  L.  ft- 

Penetrar.  va,  to  penetrate  ;  from  L.  pene- 
trare. — Der.  pinitrtax,  penitnxil,  ptnetre. 

PENIBLE,  adj.  painful.     See  p tine. 

1'F6nicli9,  if.  i  pinnace;  from  Engl. /««- 
note  (9  28). 

PenicOle.  adj.  (Bot.)  pencil- thaped  ;  from 

Peninsule,  tf.  »  peninsula  ;  from  L.  peniu- 

P6nitenoe,  sf.  penitence;  from  L.  poeui- 
tentii.  .  For  -ti*--«  see   5  144— Dei 

Penitent,  adj.  penitent ;  from   L.  poesi- 

tentem. — Der.  pewiauiaite,  impenitent. 
Panne,  if.   a   feather;    from  L.  penna.- 

Der.tVnnage. 
PENNON,  tm.  a  pennon  (property  »  little  fag 

like  a  large  feather) ;  It.  pennant ;  from  L. 

penna.       For    the    termination    -on   s« 

FSnombre,  s/ a  penumbra ;  from  L.  psent 

and  nmbra. 
PENSER,  en.  to  think;    from  L.  pensiit. 

Its  doublet  11  panstr,  q.  1. — Der.  pew". 

pensie  (verbal  subst.t,  penssC. 
Pension,  sf.  a  pension;  from  I~  pernio- 

nem. — Der.  ^eauonnaire,  ^sismoat,  Jw 

tPonaum,  im.  1  task  (school);  tbc  I 
ponaum.     Its  donblct  it  poids,  q.  v. 

Pentaoorde,  cm.  (Mm.)  a  peutadmni: 
from  Or.  vtrr&xopfo*- 
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fnfugoo ;    from    Or.    PercHflaion,  if.  percutiion;   from  L.  pet 


Pentam  etre,  im.  a  pentameter ;  from  Or. 

vfyrAfurpoi,  i.  c.  arl\at. 
Fentandrie,  s/   (Bot.l   pentandria;   from 

Gi.  w«W«  and  dn^i,  dyBpo"- 
Pentapole,  sf.  a  pentapolit ;  from  Or.  •«■- 

Pentafceuque,  im.  the  Pentateuch;  from 

Gr.  »«KTiiT«Bxoi  (ic  Bi&Ktu). 
PENTE,  sf.  t  (lope,  descent.     See  ptmdrt. 
PonteoOto,  >/.  Pentecost,  Whitsuntide;  ftom 

Gr.  wtrrriieom^  (te.  ij^pa). 

»/.  a  hinge,  iron-brace.     Origin 


Ffinultidnia,  as?,  penultimate;  ftom  L. 
penultirooi.  The  termination  -iim;  ftom 
-imua  U  quite  irregular ;  and  ii  caused  by 
the  natural  with  to  assimilate  this  word  to 
other  ordinal)  in  -iim*,  at  troniime,  etc. 

P6nurie,  s/ penniy  ;  from  L.  pennria. 

tPeOtte,  if.  a  peotta.  Adriatic  gondola; 
from  It.  pn4ta  (S  15). 

PfiPIE,  if.  the  pip  (disease  of  birds).  Prov. 
pepido.  It.  fipita,  Port,  ptvidt,  from  Low 
L.  pipit**,  a  corruption  of  pitnita.  For 
l=r  tec  f  70;  for  loss  of  final  t  fee  §  1 18. 
Pipit  is  a  doublet  of  pihdlt,  q.  v. 

PEPIN,  in.  a  pip,  kernel.  Origin  unknown. 
— Der.  pipin'i'eie,  pipiniiritte. 

tFSplum,  tm.  a  peplum,  Greek  robe; 
the  L-  poplom. 

PERCALE,  >/  a  cambric  muslin.  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  ^wcoiine. 

Peroepternr,  tm.  a  collector  (of  Mid, 
etc.);  from  L.  perceptorem. 

Perceptible,  adj.  perceptible;  from  L. 
perceptibilii  *,  der.  ftom  perceptnm, 
supine  of  percipere. — Der.  ptrctptibiliti. 

Perception,  sf  perception;  from  L.  per- 
ceptionem.  (3)  collection  of  taxes,  tee 
ptrcnoir. 

PERCER,  va.  to  pierce.  Origin  unknown. — 
Der.  ptrtie  (panic,  mbtt.),  ptrtt  (Terbal 
subst.),  perttmtat,  perce-boii,  f*rrt-feoille, 
peret-aeige,  ptrce-oieiUc.ptrfoir,  tansptrcer. 

PERCEVOIK,  va.  to  collect  (tales,  etc.); 
ftom  L.  perolpers.    For  letter-change)  we 


Perdition,  if.  perdition;  from  L.  perdi- 

tionem*  (found  in  S.  Jerome). 
PERDRE,  w.  to  lote ;  from  L.  pordere,  by 

regular  contr.  (tee  i  51)  of  perdfire  to 

perd'rs. — Der.    ptrdnblt,    ptrtt    (strung 

panic,  subit,  tee  abtouu). 
PERDRIX,   sf.  a  partridge;  from  L.  por- 

" For  o---x  tee  amitU;  lot  addi- 

lee  ekaavrt  and  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  So. 


PERCHE.  if.  a  pole,  perch ;  from  L.  parties, 

by  regnlar  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  pArtloa  to 
pert'oa,  whence  par'oa  (see  Hitt.  Gram, 
p.  81),  then  ptrchi  (tee  Hitt.  Gram.  p.  64 
and  f,  J*).— Der.^rcJer.^n-eAoir. 

PERCHE,  if  (Ichth.)  a  perch ;  ftom  L.  peroa 
Foroa  —  eA*  tee  Hist.  Gram,  p, 64.  and  $  54. 

Porcine,  adj.  impotent ;  ftom  L.  perclutui. 


—Der.  p. 


For 


-«  aee  f  J4(  ■«  tr-r  tee  $  168.— D«. 

OttH**. 

Peregrination,    if.   peregrination;    from 

Peremption,  sf.  (Legal)  the  being  barred 
by  limitation ;  from  L.  peremptions  m, 

Peremptoire,  adj.  peremptory;  from  L. 
peremptorim. 

Perfectible,  «<£/- perfectible;  from  L.  per- 
fectibiiis*,  der.  from  per  fee  tot. —Der. 
perftctibiRti. 

Perfection,  sf.  perfection;  from  L.  per- 
fect ionem. — Der.  ptrftelionner. 

Perflde,  adj.  perfidious;  from  L.  per- 
fidnt. 

Perfidie.  >/.  perfidy ;  from  L.  perfidia. 

Perfolie,  adj.  (Bot.),  perfoliated  (of  leaves) ; 
L.  per  and  foliatna. 
"""    no.  to  perforate;  from  L.  per- 
-Der.  fi^ftration, 

+  P6ri,  smf.  a  Peri,  genie;  a  Persian  worn, 
ftri  (S  30). 

Periantae,  sm.  (Bot.)  perianthimn ;  from 
Gr.  rtpuwOi;!. 

Feribole,  hi.  a  jpace,  planted  by  trees, 
round  a  temple  or  church ;  from  Gr.  rtpl- 

P6rioarde,  sm.  (Anat.)  the  pericardium ; 

from  Or.  mpicapSior. 
Pericarps,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  pericarp;  from  L. 


P6rieliter.  **, 


0  danger ;  from  L. 


Perlcrane,  ™.  the  pericranium ;  from  Or. 

wtputparior. 
Peridot,    sm.    (Miii.)  a   peridot,   yellowish 

green  jewel.     Origin  unknown. 
Perigee,  sm.  (Asiron.)  perigee;   ftom  Or. 

P6rin61ie',srn.(Attron.)  a  perihelion;  from 

Gr.  *V  and  fa""- 
PERIL,  tin.  a  peril,  danger;  from  L.  peri 

cralnm.    For  -ioulura  =  -it  see  $  157. 
1'EKILLEUX,  adj.  perilous;    from  L.  peri- 
Di 


ouloirua,  by  regular  contr.  (see  (  51) 
of  porioiilisuB  to  peric'losus,  whence 
ptrilltux.  For  Cl«i.  see  6  "9  ;  for  -oaoa 

Peirimer,  vn.  (Legal)  to  be  barred  by  limi- 
tation; from  L.  perimere. 

PGrlmetre,  tm.  (Geom.)  perimeter;  from 
Gr.  rtpi/ttrpov. 

Periodo,  if.  a  period;  from  L.  periodus. 

PAriodlque.  adj.  periodical ;  from  L.  peri- 
odicui.— Der.  piriodk'ai. 

FeiriOBCienS,   sm.  pi.  the  perioeci.  inhabi- 

Unti  of  the  earth  in  the  same  latitude,  but 

exactly  od  the  other  side  (1800  off)  of  the 

circle   of  longitude,  Antipodes;   from  Or. 

'      npfou-oa. 

Fenoate,  sm.  (Anat.)  perioitium  ;  from  Gr. 

P6ripat6tic4en,  adj.  peripatetician,  tm.  a 

Peripatetici in  ;  from  Gr.  arqMmmjriKoi. — 

Der.  ptripaiiieint. 
P6ripetie,    sf.    1    revolution,    catastrophe; 

from  Gr.  mpatlTtia. 
Peripherie,  s/  (Geom.)  a  periphery  ;  from 

Gr.  snpuplptia, 
Foriphrase,   sf.  a  periphrasis;   from   Or. 

nfpt<ppai7ts. — Der.  pAriphrascr. 
P6riple,   im.  a  periplus,  circumnavigation; 

from  Gr.  xtpiwXaot. 
P6ripneumonio,    1/.    (Med.)    peripoeu- 

mouia  ;  from  Gr.  rtptwrtv/uw, 
Periptere,  sm.  (ArchiL)  a  peripterj;  from 

Gr.  wtplwrtpor, 
PfiRIR,  m.  to  perish;  from   L.  perlru.— 

Der.  pfriaxat,  pirissible. 
P6riaeieilB,  sm.pl.  (Geogr.)  inhabitants  of 

the  glacial  zones;  from  Gr.  •repfcnaoi. 
PSriataltiquo,    adj.    (Anat.)    peristaltic ; 

from  Gr.  JK/woraAriTOt, 
P6riBtyIe.  sm.  (Archit.)  a  peristyle;  from 

Gr.  ittpfimAav. 
P6ritoine,    sm.   (Anat.)  the    peritoneum; 

from  Gr.  wipiriraiot  (sc.  i/t^r). 
PERLE,  sf.  a  pearl.     Port,   p  eraia.     Origin 

uncertain;    probably  from  L.  pirula"  or 

pernio  *,  der.  from  plrum,  from  the  form 

of  certain   pear-shaped    pearls.       Ferula, 

regularly  contrd.   (see  j  51)  to   pei-la. 

becomes  peril. — Der.  perler,  ptrlt. 
Permanent,    adj.    permanent;    from     L. 

Permeable,  a 


PERMETTRE.  va.  to  permit ;  from  L.  per- 
mittere.  For  mittere  —  mtttri  sec  J  71. 
— Der.  psrmis  (panic,  subst.). 


■PERS1ENNE. 
PormlHBion,  sf.  permission;  from  L.  pi 
Permutation,   if.  permutation,    iron' 


L. 


Permuter,  va.  to  permute;  frwn  L,  pet- 

mutate. — Der.  permuOM. 
Pernicieux,  adj.  pernicious;  from  L.  per- 

niciosus.     For  .-»ns  =  -«**  see  |  119. 
P6rone\  sm.   (Anat.)  a  fibula,  clasp;   from 

Gr.  wtfirti. 
PERONNELLE,  sf.  a  foolish  girl ;  a  dim.  of 

Perronne.  which  is  a  feminine  form  based 

on  Pitrrt. 
Perorainon,    sf.   a    peroration;    from  U 


Perorer,  va.  to  perorate;  from  L.  ptto- 

Perpendicnlaire.     adj.     perpendicular; 

from  L.  perpendicular)!. — Der.  ptrpm- 

dicularlxk 
Perp6trei*,  sa.  to  perpetrate ;  from  L.  per: 

pctrare. 
Porpetuer,  va.  to  perpetuate ;    from  L. 

p  f  r  p  e  t  a  a  r  e . — Der .  ptrpiaatioa,  ptrpilvd. 
Perpetuite,  sf.  perpetuity;  from  L.  pei- 

Ferplexe,  adj.  perplexed;   ftom  L.  per* 

plexus. 
Perplexity,  sf.  a  perplexity ;  from  L.  per- 

Farqnisition,  sf.  a  perquisition ;  from  L, 

PERRON,  tm,  a  flight  of  stone  steps.    Set 

+  Per  roquet,  sm.  a  perroquct;  from  It. 


PerB6cuter,  va.  to  persecute;  a  wrb 
formed  ftom  the  im.  ptrsdcuuir,  q.»— 
Der.  pirs'.cutim. 

Peraficuteur,   sm.  a   persecutor;  ftom  L 

Persecution,    sf.    persecution;    from  V 


Peraicaire,  sf.  (Bot.)  penicaria;  from  L- 

persicaria  *,  der.  from,  persica,  q-  '■ 
Foraiewio,  sf.  a  window-blind,  lit  Fu>--°: 


PERSIFLER- 

of  hist,  origin  (•«  S  33),  ■  fashion  intro- 
duced from  Persia.  In  the  17th  cent,  the 
form  tor  Persian  was  ptnitn,  persienne, 
not  person,  persant. 

Pererifler.  va.  to  quiz.  See  siffier.  The 
word  ought  accordingly  to  hire  been  spelt 
pngffler.—Dtt.  ptnjfligfi,  persifltai. 

PERSTL,  sm.  (Bot.)  parsley  ;  from  L.  petro- 
imliTmm.  The  Greek  accent  (niTpoaiXi- 
rai)  has  in  this  word  supplanted  the  Latin 
(petroselinum).  PfitroiSlinum  is  regu- 
larly contrd.  (see  J  53)  to  peWaelirmm, 
whence  persil.  For  loss  of  last  two  atonic 
vowels  see  55  50.51;  for  tr  -  r  see  j  168; 
for  e=i  ice  5  59. — Der.  persilltie,  per- 
■M. 

Feraiciue.  adj.  (Archit.)  Persian;  from  L. 

Persister,  in.  to  persist ;  from  L.  persis- 
tete Der.  pjrsi'srant,  persis/anee, 

PERSONNE,  sf.  a  person  ;  from  L.  persona, 
a  mask.  Forn-Rfltecennffluandconwr. 
— Der.  ^ersosisage,  persona  ilier,  personm&- 
cation,  personnel. 

Personnel,  adj.  personal:  from  L.  per- 
sonalis.— Der.  personnalit&,  persarmaliser. 

Pnrspeetif,  adj.  perspective;  from  L.  per- 
spectives*, der.  from  perspeclui. — 
Der.  perspective. 

Peraploaoe,  adj.  perspicacious ;  from  L. 
perspicacem. — Der.  perspicadti. 

Perspicuity,  */.  perspicuity;  from  L.  per- 

Persuader,  **.  to  persuade  ;  from  L.  per- 

Persuasion,  sf.  persuasion;  from  L.  per- 
masiooem.—Der.  ptrsuaaT. 

PERTE,  if,  loss  ;  from  L.  perdit*,  the  p.  p. 
of  perdere.  For  loss  of  atonic  i  see  f  j  1 ; 
for  toll  of  d  between  two  consonants  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  81. 

Pertinent,  adj.  pertinent ;  from  L.  perti- 
nent e  ra  . — Der.  per  linen  ce. 

PERT  U  IS,  sm.  an  opening,  hole,  strait ;  from 
L.  pertiuoa.     The  change  of  u~«i  is 

irregular,  as  the  usual  representative  of 
•qbob  is  us.  There  is  an  It.  pinugio, 
which  may  hare  provided  the  required  1. 

fPertiiiaane,  ■/.  a  partisan  (halberd); 
from  It.  partigiana(i  1$). 

Perturbateur,  sm.  a  disturber  ;  from  L. 
pertnrbatorem. 

Perturbation,  sf.  perturbation;  from  L. 


PERVENCHE,  sf.  (Bot.)  pw.-m,  c ,  , 
L.  pervinOk.  For  la  =  en  see  §  71; 
c*  m  eke  see  atkarntr  and  5  54. 
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Per  vera,  adj.  perverse;    from  L.  perver- 

Ferveraion,  sf.  a  perversion;  from  L.  per- 

Perversite,  sf.  perversity;  from  L.  per- 

Pervertlr,  t«.  to  pervert;   from  L.  per- 

PESANT,  adj.  heavy.    See  pner.— Der.  pe~ 

PESER,  tm.  to  weigh,  press  hard ;  from  L. 
pertBare.  For  n«  =  s  see  §  163.  lis 
doublet  is  panser,  penser,  q.  v. — Der.  pesee 
(partie.  sflbst.),  p »s=nr,  prion,  ft  1  (-liqueur. 

Pessimist*,  sf.  a  pessimist;  from  L.  pei- 

Peate,  sf.  a  plague,  pest ;  from  L.  pest  is. — 

Der.  ^*«er. 
Paetifere,  adj.  pestiferous;  from  L.  pesti- 

ferus.— Der.  ptUifirk. 
Pestilence,  sf.  a  pestilence ;  from  L.  pest i- 

Pestilent,  adj.  pestilent;  from  L.  pesti- 
lent r  in, — Der.  ptstiieniM. 

PET,  sm.  an  explosion,  breaking  wind ;  from 
L.  pedlttu,  by  regular  contr.  (see  S  51) 
of  pficUtm  to  ped'tui.  then  by  dt— I, 
see  5  168  and  cp.  pent. — Dei.  pita.pitirA, 
pttoui,  fit  andiere,  jscrillcr. 

Petale,  mi  (Bot.)  a  petal;  from  Gr.  *i- 

See  pel.— Der.  pi- 

PETAUDIERE,  sf.  a  confused  meeting ;  from 
pilaud,  a  word  used  in  the  phrase  la  cour 
du  rai  Pit  and,  i.e.  a  place  of  utmost  dis- 
order ;  probably  connected  with  pel,  q.  v. 

PETILLER,  in.  to  crackle,  sparkle.  See  pet. 
— Der.  peultum,  p etiHama  t. 

Petiole,  adj.  (Bot.)  petiolate;  from  L.  pe- 
tiolns.— Der.  pitioti. 

PETIT,  adj.  small.  Origin  unknown.— Der. 
defilement,  petitene,  ip trisser,  raps/isser. 

Petition,  sf.  a  petition;  from  L.  petitio- 
nem. — Der.  pdiiiianner,  p*iiionnaire. 

PETON,  sm.  a  little  foot.    See  pud. 

Fetoncle,  sin.  (Conch.)  a  scallop:  from  L. 
pectuncnlns, 

Petree,  adj.  stony  ;  from  L.  petraeus. 

PETREL,  sm.  a  petrel ;  the  little  Pear's  bird. 
Germ,  p eiermogtl,  because  it  walks  on  the 
water;  contrd.  from  ptlerelle,  dim.  of  Pc/er. 
(Lilt  ' ' 
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pStrin — psrsioLoaiE. 


PtJTRTN,  int.  1  kneading-trough ;  formerly 
prstrin,  from  L.  pistrimim.  For  i— *  tee 
S  71 ;  for  lou  oft  see  £  148. 

PETRIR,  va.  to  knead;  formerly  ptttrir, 
'     1  L.  pisturire  *,    '"" 


ling  cor 


1  for  bread.  Pistol-ire 


>ct  of  line 


FAtrole,  sn.  petroleum,  properly  rock-oil ; 

from  L.  petrs  and  oleum. 
F6tnlanM,  sf.  petulance;    from  L.  petn- 

PStulant,  adj.  petulant;  from  L.petnlan- 

PEL",  adv.  little.  Prov.  pane,  It.  fota,  from 
L.  panda*.  For  lou  of  a  lee  j  119  ;  foi 
■a—o  lee  §  106;  then  for  o~«  lee  §  79 

and  5  107,  note  1. 

PEUPLADE,  ff.  a  people,  colony,  horde.  See 
ptufiUr. 

PEUPLE,  KB.  a  people,  nation;  from  L. 
popuhu,  by  regular  contr.  {see  §  51)  of 
popultu  to  pop'lus,  whence  pruple.  For 
accented  o—tu  kc  %  76. — Der.  ptupltr, 
ptuptxiK,  aipnipla.  nptuplcr. 

PEUPLIER,  in.  >  poplar-tree;  from  O.  Fr. 
ptuple.  Ptuple  ii  from  L.  populns,  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  |  51)  of  populoa  to 
pop'lua,  whence  ptuplt.  ■  For  accented 
ft-MMl  J6. 

PEUR,  17*.  fear ;  formerly  ^efir,  earlier  ptor, 
originally  poor,  Sp.  potior,  from  L.  pavo- 
rera.  For  lou  of  medial  vtee  5  141,  hence 
O.  Fr.  poor,  whence  peor  (by  »— *,  ice 
f  54),  new  priir  (by  0  -  «,  tee  §  |  79,  80), 
lastly  foi  peiir=peur  lee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  53. 
— Der.  pturaat. 

PEUT-ETRE,  adv.  perhapi.  See  Hire  and 
pemvoir.  Ptvt  is  3rd  sing,  pres.  indie,  of 
poiaioir ;  from  L.  potest,  O.  Fr.  potsl, 
peust,  whence  pent.  For  lou  of  \  re 
5  117,  and  of  5  see  5  148;  for  oe  —  eu  se 
Hi.t.  Gram.  p.  S3. 

Phaeton,  sn.  a  phaeton ;  the  L.  phaeihon 

Phalange,  if.  a  phalanx;  from  L.  pha 
langem. 

PHARE,  sn.  a  lighthouse;  from  L.  pharos, 
of  hilt,  origin  (5  33),  from  the  island  of 
Pharos  off  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  on 
which  a  celebrated  lighthouse  stood. 

Pharieien,  in.  a  Pharisee  ;  from  L.  phari- 

IMiarmaeeutique,    adj.    pharmaceutical ; 

from  Or.  tpapiuuHirriiiAi. 
Pharmacia,  sf.  pharmacy  ;  from  Or.  <pap- 

poxtla. — Der.  pkarmaciea. 


Pharmaeupfje,   sf.   pharmacopoeia ;    from 

Or.  ipapfuxxtntotia. 
Pharynx,  sn.  (Anat.)  the  pharynx ;  from 

Gr.  tp&pvyt. 
Phase,  sf.  a  phase ;  from  Gr.  $&tnt. 
PheboB,   ms.    Phoebus,     fustian,    bombast, 

also,  of  penons,  a  dandy;  from  L.  phoe- 

Phenioopt«tti,  sm.  a  flamingo ;  from  Gr. 

rpOiVitc6i7fpVS. 

PfaAnlx,  sm.  a  phosnix ;  from  Or.  <polrit 
Phenomena,  in.  a  phenomena ;  from  Gr. 

Philanthrope,  an.  a  philanthropist ;  from 
Gr.  <ptX&>>Sparwo: — Der.  pkiiiuthropit,  p it- 
lanrhmpiquz. 

PhUharmonlque,  n#. philharmonic ;  from 
Gr.  <4JXoi  and  Ap/iavta. 

PhllheUene,  sm/.  a  prulhcUene ;  from  Gr. 

Philippiqne,   sf.  ■  philippic;    from  Gr. 

•iXsfnMit  (te.  ^yot),  from  the  speeches 

of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
FMlologie,  1/  philology;  from  Gr.  ffjAi- 

Xoyla.- — Der.  philologut,  philolog^aQC 
Philomathique,  adj.  science-loving;  from 

Gr.  cj>(Aopii?>ji, 
PhiloBOphie.    1/.   philosophy ;    from  Gr. 

fiAoaefla. — Der.   pliilotopkt,  philosopher, 

philo-yipk'niK,  philosopk\aae,  philosaphi\. 
Philotechnique,  adj.  philotechnic ;  horn 

Gr.  $i\&rfxy<>: 
Philtre,  sn.  a  philter,  lore-potion;  from 

Gr.  iptXTpor. 
Phlebotomie,  d~.  (Med.)  phlebotomy ;  from 

Or.    d*(flrm)Jita.— Der.   phlibotami,  phli- 

Phonique,  adj.  phonic ;  from  Gr.  <fa*i].     i 

Phoque,  sn.  a  seal ;  from  Gr.  pimj.  ' 

Phosphore,    sm.    phosphorus;    from  Gr. 

ipua<p6pot.—'Da.  f  tosplate,   pfcospWtra, 

/Aoi^Aorique,    phoioph orescent,  phosphor- 

Phraae.  sf.  a  phrase;  from  Gr.  d>/jdmi.—  | 

Der.  phrase;,  phrasiti. 
Phraseologie,  sf.  phraseology;  from  Gl 

ippaata\tryia. 
Phthisle,  sf.  consumption ;  from  Gi.At&'a 

—Der.  phthisiqix. 
Phybwrtere.  sm.  a  phylactery;  & 

QvXartiiptor. 
Fhysiognomonie.  sf.  physiogn 

Gr,   t^vaioyva/fta  '        ~ 

iqoe. 
Phyeiologie,    sf.    physiology; 

ipvHioAcyia. — Der.    physidogiqoe,    fhyxr 

logiitt. 


ynogoomy;  f"" 
.  ^fcjuiofiiiiiM"- 
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Phyuionoiuio,  t/.  phytiognomy;  ■  short- 
ened form  of  Gr.  tpvoto-fwufioyia ;  iee  phy- 
BOgnomoni* ;  probably  through  It.  jfcon- 
tmia  (|  15).— Der.  «%«ioii<™iite. 

Physique,  if  phytia ;  from  Or.  ftwMn) 
(k.  rtx>*l). — Dei.  phyiicita. 

Phytolitha,  am  (Min.)  1  phytolite ;  from 
Or.  t*VTdV  and  \i9ot. 

Phytologie,  s/.  phytology  j  from  Gr.  Qvrbr 
and  \6yot. 

PiacnilalTe.  a$.  expiatory ;  from  L,  piacu- 

PIAKFER,  ins.  to  make   ostentatious  ihow. 

Origin  unknown. — Der.  piajjeni. 
PIAILLER,  vh.  10  tquall;  an  ononiatopoetic 

word.    See  i  34. — Der,  fiailltrit,  puultear. 
Pianisto,  imf.  a  pianist.     Sec  piano. 
f  Piano,  tin,  1  piano;  the  It. piano  (§  15). 

la  seme  of  a  keyed  initrument  piano  ii  an 

abbreviation  of  ptana-forU,  to  called  because 

it  can  be  played  loud  or  soft  at  pleasure.— 

Der.  piamtU. 
+  Piaatre,  if.  >  piastre;   from  It.  piaiira 

(S  =*5)- 
PIAULER,  in.  to  pule,  whine  ;  an  onomato- 

poetic  word.     See  5  34. 
Pic,  in.  a  woodpecker;  from  L,  picnt, — 

Dei.  ^ie-iett,  now  pivrl. 
PIC,  am.  a  pike,  pick-axe,  thence  a  peak,  pro- 
perly a  point;  of  Celtic  origin,  Gael,  pic 
jj  19)— Der.  Sicot. 
tFiOOrge,   s/.    a    marauding;    from    Sp. 

ptcarta  (  §  36). — Der.  pitonr,  pieorvot. 
P1COTER,  va.  to  peck  (at  birds  at  fruit), 

pick,  irritate,  lease.     See  piqver. — Der.  pi- 

10/in,  pitcitmeDt,  picnterit. 
PICOT1N,  sm.  >  peck  (of  outs).     Origin  un- 

PIE,  s/  a  magpie,  pie  1  from  L.  plots.    For 

loss    of    o   tee    5    lag. — Der.    theval-pie, 

pigeon-pit,  pitttc 
Pie,  adj.  pious ;  from  L.  pin*, 
PIECE,  */.  a  piece;  from  L.  pettum*  (used 

of  a  piece  of  land  in  1  document  of  a.d. 

768).    Of  Celtic  origin  (§  19)  ;  cp.  O.  Ir. 

pit,  Qicl.pet.  a  portion,    f  etium  becomes 

piicc ;  for  0  ■-=  it  see  5  56 ;  for  -tlum  =  -tt 

tee  aginftr. — Der.  iiptctr,  tapiictx. 
PIED,   sm.   a   foot;    from  L.  pedem.     For 

a '--i*    see    §   56. — Der.  contre-pietf,  pitd- 

a-terre,  piiter. 
tPiodeatal,   u».    a   pedestal;   from    It. 

pitdtstallo  (5  15). 
+  FiadollOhe,  sm.  (Arcbit.)  a  piedouche  i 

from  It.  psduccio  (j  15). 
PIEGE,  an.  a  snare.      It  ptdica,  from  L. 

pettiest,  by  regular  contr.  (tee  $  51)  of 


pddloa   to  ped'osv,  whence  pllge.     For 

loss  of  d.  tee  §  no;  for  o— g  tee  {  119; 

for  e -fe.ee  J  S6. 
PIE-GRIECHE,  1/.  (Ornith.)  a  shrike.     See 

pie  and  griitk*. 
Pie-mere.  4.  (Anat.)  the  pia  mater.     See 

pit  and  men. 
PIERRE,  if.  a  atone.    Pior.ptira,  CtX.ptdra, 

It.  pirira,  from  L.  petra.     For  tr—rr  see 

§  16S;  for  b-m  tee  J  56.— Der.  p itrrti, 

purraie,  piirria,  anpitrra,  ptrroa,  ptrr- 

iere,  perri. 
PIERREUX,  adj.  ttony ;   from  L.  potr-osus. 

For  -onus  —  -en*  tee  5  119;  for  petr-  — 

purr-  iee  piim. 
Pierrot,  im.  (I )  lit.  a 'little  Peter,' a  peasant, 

then  a  clown  dressed  like  >  peasant ;  (a)  a 

ipanow.     For  this  application  of  a  man't 

name  to  that  of  birds  see  jacassar.     It  it  a 

dim.  of  Purr*. 
Piete,  if.  piety;  from  L.  pietatem.     For 
tatem  —Ii  tee  {  130.    Iti  doublet  it  pitie, 

}.»-.— Der.  iWeriite. 
PIETER,  va.  to  diapote  to   r 

pud. 


PIETON,  sm.  a  pedestrian  ;  from  L.  pedl- 
tonem  *,  der.  from  pedi tare, '  to  go  afoot.' 
in  6th-cent.  Lat.  documenu.  Pedltdnnm, 
regularly  contrd.  (tee  $  51)  to  pad'to- 
nem,  becomes  pUlon.  For  e  =  i>  tee  §  56; 
for  lost  of  d  cp.  perdita,  perd'ta,  parte; 
rendita,  rcnd'li,  vinie ;  rendita*. 
rend'ta,  rente,  and  tee  j  lie. 

PIETRE,  adj.  poor,  torry;  from  L.  pedeo- 
trta,  properly  'that  goes  afoot.'  hence 
humble,  poor;  lastly,  wretched.  Pedestris, 
loting  medial  d  (see  £  1 10),  becomes  pielrt. 
For  0*1  see  5  59;  for  loss  of  j  tee  §  148. 
— Der.  pHtraatni,  piilmie. 

PIETTE,  ,f.  (Ornith.)  a  weasel-coot.    See  pit. 

PIEU,  sm.  a  stake;  formerly  pel.  Pror.  pat, 
It.  polo,  from  L.  palua.  For  a  =  e  tee 
S  54;  hence  pel,  whence  pid.  For  t  —  u 
tee  I  56.  Pie!  becomes  pitu.  For  d—tu 
tee  i  158.     Itt  doublet  it  pal,  q.  t. 

HEUX,  adj.  pious;  formerly  pi >us,  originally 
piui,  from  L.  pitta.  In  O.  Fr.  the  word 
wat  pif,  piti,  etc.  in  the  obj.  case,  and  pint 
in  the  num.,  always  at  a  monosyllable; 
pita  wat  alto  written  pia  (see  j  149). 
whence  the  lengthened  pitvx,  cp.  dim  from 
O.  Fr.  aVst. — Der.  pimst,  pinatwtnt. 

PIFFRE,  tmf.  »  fat  person,  properly  fat  tnll- 
cheeked;  the  tame  word  at  i6lh-cent.  Fr. 
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^re,  a  flute-player,  fifer;  hence  a  man  with 
puffed-out  checks.  Pifre  is  from  It.  piffero 
(5  15).— Der.  rem/tfnr. 
PIGEON,  iib.  1  pigeon ;  from  L.  pipionem, 
by  tegular  consoni Station  or  io  into  jo 
(tee  abriger),  whence  pip'jonnm,  whence 
pigeon,  ice  Hisl.  Gram.  p.  65.  Foi  pi 
^i-gt    see    5    68. —  Der.   pigtonaiei. 


Mgnon, 


■  gable  ;  from  It  pigno 


.        ■»  (S  »S>. 
tPila,U,*m.apilUu(ofrice);  ofOtiental 

"igin  (5  30.  Turk,  pilau. 
Pile,  sf.  a  pile,  piet  (of  bridge);    ftom  L. 

pila. — Der.  emptier,  pilicr,  pilot  (whence 

pilal'a,  pilotci). 
PILE,  sf.  mortar ;  from  L.  pilst— Der.  piloa. 
PILE.  sf  reverie  (of  coins),  in  the  phrase 

pile  oh  face,  'heads  or  tails."     Origin  un- 

PILER,  va.  to  pound  small ;  from  L.  pUara, 
—Der.  piloix,  pilcai. 

P1LIER,  sm.  a  pillar.     See  tiiV 

t  Pillar,  oa.  to  pillage,  ransack;  introd.  in 
16th  cent.,  with  many  other  military  terms, 
from  It.  pigliart  (§  ij).— Der.  pilltgc. 
pilhii.  pUleric. 

PILON,  sm.  a  pestle.     See  pittr. 

PILORI,  sm.  a  pillory.     Origin  unknown. 

+  Pilots),  sm.  a  pilot;  from  It.  piiota 
(§  15).  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  this 
word  bat  come  into  the  French  language  in 
the  1 6th  century  from  the  north  or  the 
south ;  from  the  Du.  pilaol  or  the  It.  pilous : 
the  origin  of  the  word  in  either  case  is  ulti- 
mately the  same,  i.  e.  Du.  ptittn,  to  sound, 
and  loot  or  load,  lead.  (Lime).  —  Dei. 
pilolti,  pitotzgt,  pilaaa. 

PILOTIS,  sm.  pile-work.     See  pile  (1). 

Pilule,  sf.  a  pill ;  from  L.  pilula. 

PIMBECHE,  sf.  an  impertinent  girl.     Origin 

P1MENT,  sm.  pimento,  capsicum;  in  the 
middle  ages  a  spiced  aromatic  drink,  then 
later  spice,  specially  pepper.  Pimtnt  in  the 
earlier  sense  is  from  L.  pigmentum,  juice 
of  plants,  drug,  in  Caelius  Aurelianus.  For 
gm  =  m  tee  §  131.  Pimtnt  is  a  doublet  of 
pigment. 

P1MPANT,  adj.  smart,  sparkling.    Origin  un 

+  Pimprenelle,  sf.  (Bot.)  the  pimpernel ; 

in  16th  cent,  pimptnelli,  from  It. pimpintiia 

«  •65- 
PIN,  sm.  a  pine ;  from  L.  pinmj. 


PINCEAU,  sm.  a  painter't  brush,  pencil ;  for. 
metly  pinctl,  from  L.  penicUlum,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  S  5j)  of  penlofllum 
to  pen'cillum.  whence  pincel.  For  e  —  i 
tee  i  6s;  for  -ilium--**— sm  •*•  I  >8a. 
—Der.  (from  O.  Fr.  pined)  pinetliei. 

PINCER,  va.  to  pinch.  Venet.  fizzare,  of 
Germ,  origin,  Neth.  ptism  (|  17).  For  inter- 
calated  n  (pictr*,  then  pinctr)  tee  eon- 
combri. — Der.  pince  (rerbal  subst.),  pintit 
(partic.  subit.),  pineon. 

PINCETTE,  «/.  tweezers,  tongt;  dim.  of 
pint*.     See  pincir. 

tPingOUin,  on.  a  penguin;  from  Engl. 
penguin  (5  »8). 

Pinnule,  sf.  a  pinule;  from  L.  pinnula. 

PINSON,  sm.  (Ornith.)afinch;  formerly  pin 
fan.  dim.  of  a  root  pine,  of  Celtic  origin 
Wei  pine,  the  chaffinch  (9  19). 

+  Pintade,  sf.  a  pintado,  guinea  fowl; 
from  Sp.  ^uitWo  (5  16}. 

PINTE,  sf.  a  pint;  of  Germ,  origin,  EngL 
pim,  Qtna.pinlt  (§  17). 

PIOCME,  f.  a  pickaxe;  der.  from  pie 
(q.r.),  by  the  suffix  -oeht;  whence  pitotlu, 
whence  piockt.  Yat  loss  of  e  see  5  lag. — 
Der.  piocka. 

PION,  sm.  a  pawn  (in  chest),  O.  Fr.  poon.  or 
paannet,  from  paon,  a  peacock,  q.  v.  Lime 
tells  us  that  the  pawn  in  early  time*  was  in 
the  form  of  a  peacock. 

PION,  sir.  1  foot-soldier.  Pion,  used  as  lite 
at  the  17th  cent,  for  a  foot-soldier,  is  in  Sp 
peon.  It.  ptdont,  from  L.  pedonem*  (a 
foot-passenger,  in  late  Lat.  documents, 
whence  a  foot  soldier).  Pedonsm  be- 
comes pion,  by  loss  of  medial  d,  see 
5  no;  and  by  0— i,  see  §  59.  Pion  is  a 
doublet  of  pedon,  pion,  q.  v, — Der.  planner, 
pionnicT. 

PI0NN1ER,  sm.  a  pioneer.     See  prion. 

PIPE,  sf.  a  pipe;  properly  >  reed-pipe,  then 
a  metal-pipe,  whence  the  sense  of  a  liquid 
measure,  then  a  barrel  of  wine.  In  its 
original  sense  of  *  tube,  nozzle  (which  is 
the  sense  of  pipe  in  the  oldest  Fr.  docii- 

pipeau,  a  shepherd's  pipe),  it  is  the  verbal 

subst.  of  the  Tttbpiptr,  q.v. — Der.  pipcic. 

PIPEAU,  sm.  a    rural   pipe,    bird-call.      See 
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deceive,  to  cheat;  from  L.  pipare",  to 
cry  out,  to  play  on  1  pipe, — Dei.  pip ee 
(panic,  subst.),  ^ipeiir,  piperlt. 

t  Pique-Hi  que),  sm.  a  picnic;  intiod. 
from  Engl,  picnic  ($  18). 

PIQUER,  in.  to  prick;  der.  from  fit.  q.v. 
— Der.  piquant,  piquicr,  pijvtttc,  pipitai, 
piq&rc,  picotei  (frequent,  of  piguer;  cp. 
trembloter  of  trembler),  piquet  (whence  the 
sense  of  a  tioop  of  cavalry,  of  which 
the  horses  are  fattened  to  the  lame  itake, 


.    piquet    (cards).      Origin    un- 


Piquet,  i 

known. 
Pirate,  sm.  a  pirate;   from  L,  pit 

Der.  piraltT,  piraiaie. 
PIRE,  adj.    (comp.  and  super].)  wori 

wont;   from   L.  pejor,  by  regular 

(see  5  So)  of  pejor-  to  pej'*,  wheuc 


imples  of  the  continuance  of  the  nora.  case 
in  French ;  the  O.  Fr.  ptjeur  represents 
pejorem.     See  Hist.  Gram.  p.  104. — Der. 

fPirogue,  */-  *  pirogue  (boat) ;  from  Sp. 

piragua  (5  a  6). 
PIROUETTE,  sf.  a  pirouette.     Origin  uo- 

P15,  adv.  (comp.)  worse ;  from  L.  pains,  by 
regolar  contr.  (see  $  50)  of  pejus  lo  pej'a, 
whence  pis  bye-((see  $  55),  and  by  as- 
limilation  of  j  (tee  aider).  This  word  is  to 
be  noticed  as  one  of  the  few  which  retain 
the  1  of  the  old  nom,  case  of  neuter  nouns. 

PIS,  mi.  the  worst.  For  the  etymology  of 
this  word  see  above. 

PIS,  sm.  the  breast  (obsolete  in  this  sense), 
the  teat  (of  a  cow) ;  from  L.  pectus.  For 
ct=/i  see  S§  168  and  169;  for  ts-i  see 


Piscine,  sf.  a  piscina  ;  from  L.  piscina. 

Pied,  sm.  (Arch.it.)  pise;  partic.  subit.  of 
p'ner,  which  is  from  L.  pisare*. 

PISSER,  ™.  to  make  water.  Origin  un- 
known. Probably  onomatopoetic  (5  33). 
— Der.  p isioir,  jiisoter,  ^issotiire,  ^iisenlit. 

Pistache,  if.  a  pistachio  not ;  from  L.  pis- 
tacium.— Der.  pistaehitT. 

Plate,  »/.  a  trace  (used  of  the  tracks  of 
hortehoots,  etc)  ;  from  L.  pistus,  the  p.  p, 

of  platers. 

Pistil, sm.  (Bot.) a  pistil;  from  L.  piltillus. 

Pistole,  sf.  a   pistole.     Origin  unknown: 

probably  connected  with  pistalet   and   It. 


tPistolet,  tm.  a  pistol;  from  It.  pismla 
«  >S). 

Piston,  sm.  a  piitou;  from  L.  pistonem  *, 
der.  from  L.  pistare, 

P1TANCE.  if.  pittance ;  properly  the  portion 
given  to  a  monk  at  each  meal.  Still  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  language  of  the  mon- 
astery. Pitanet,  It.  piilanza,  is  from  L. 
pietantia*,  a  monk's  meal,  in  medieval 
Lat.  documents;  as  in  a  I4th-cent.  charter 
(quoted  by  Ducange),  •  Nos  frater  Johannes 
Abbas  .  .  pietantia.0  modus  et  ordo  sic 
conscript! . .  observentur.  .  In  primis  vide- 
licet quod  piotaiitfarius  qui  pro  tempore 

his  glossary  on  Matthew  Paris,  has  ■  Fie- 
tantlam  alii  scribunt;  nam  dapes  suas  ad 
pietatem  ducebant.'  Pietantia  is  from 
pietatem,  and  signifies  the  product  of  the 
•piety'  of  the  faithful.     Similarly  miseri- 

mealt.  We  read  in  Matthew  Paris,  '  Ut 
detestabiles  ingurgilationel  miicricordi- 
arum  in  quibus  profecto  non  erat  miseri- 
cord i  a,  prohiberentur.'  Pietantia  becomes 
pilanct,  as  pietatem  becomes  pitii :  for 
-tia--c«see  {  144. 
PITEUX,  adj.  piteous.  Pror.  pitos,  Sp.  pia- 
rfoso,  It.  pietoso,  from  L.  pio t ohus  *,  piti- 
ful, which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  Ft. 
word,  afterwards  '  worthy  of  pity.  Pieto- 
bus,  der.  from  pietau,  11  found  in  medi- 
eval Lat.  documents :    in  one  of  the  13th 

aliqua  civitate  lam  enorroe  nee  pietoium 
infortunium.'  Pistosos  Iwcomes  piteux ; 
for  -osuH  —  -evx  see  g  119;  for  ie  — 1,  cp. 
pietantia,  pilanct ;  pietatem,  pitii. 

PITIE,  sf:  pity,  compassion.  Sp.  piedad.  It. 
pitta,  from  L.  pietatem  (found  in  this 
sense  in  Suetonius).  For  pietatem  =pilii 
see  piteux;  for  -osuh-=-«i*  see  §  lag.— 
PilU  is  a  doublet  of  pitii,  q.v. — Der.  p il- 
oyer*.  whence  pitoytble,  apiloyei. 

PITON,  sm.  a  screw-ring.    Origin  unknown. 

P1T0YABLE,  adj.  piteous.  See  pitii.— Der. 
impitoyable. 

tPittoresque,  adj.  picturesque;  from 
U.pUtameo(%  25). 

Pituite.s/.  phlegm,  mucus;  from  L.  pituita. 
Its  doublet  is  pipit,  q.  v.— Der.  pituitrat, 

PIVERT,  tm.  the  green  woodpecker;  pro. 
perly  pie-vert ;  It.  pica  vtrde.     See  pic. 

PIVOINE,  if,  (1)  a  peony,  (a)  a  bullfinch  (so 
Galled  from  its  colour) ;  formerly  pioine, 
from  L.  paeonia.     For  ae  -n  see  $  101 
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whence  peonfa,  whence  pint. 


£  84.     Plaint  becomes  pivaint  by  interca- 

PIVOT,  an. a  pivot.    Origin  unknown.— Der. 

pwottt. 
PLACAGE,  im.  ■  plating  (of  metali).     See 

plaqvtr. 
PLACARD,  on.  a  placard.     See  plaqutr.— 

Der.  platardet. 
PLACE,  sf.  1  place;  From  L.  platea,  by  re- 
gular change  of  platea  to  platia  (see  Hisi. 

Gram.  pp.  65,  66),  whence  flact.    For  -tia 

— «  see  i  144.— Der.  placer,  ^orament, 

planer,  placet. 
PLACER,  bo,  to  place,  pot.    Steplaet.— Der. 

emplactr*  (whence  implactmcnl  and  rem- 
jfetw). 
f  Placet,  in.   a  petition;  the  L.  placet. 

hi  doublet  it  plait. 
Flaoide,  adj.  placid;  from  L.  placidus. — 

Der.  placiditi. 
PLAFOND,  sm. a  ceiling;  properly  plat-fond. 

For  etymology   see  plat  and  fond.— Da. 

plajbaaei,  flajomiigc,  plafimator. 
Plage,  >f.  sea-coatt,  coast  j  from  L.  plaga. 
Flagiaire,  sm.  a  plagiary;  from  L.  plagi- 

arius  (found  in  Martial). 
Plagiat,  sm.  plagiaritm;    from  L.    plagi- 

atu.«,  der.  from  plagium. 
PLAID,  in.  a  plea,  court -sitting,  originally  a 


pled, 


feudal 


™i,[y  in 


then  the  hearing  of  a  tribunal,  the 
counsel's  speech.  Plaid,  for  a  court  of  law, 
b  from  L.  plaoitnm  (go  used  in  Caro- 
lingian  docamenti:  plaoitum  11  the  last 
word  of  the  proclamation  for  convocation 
of  these  count,  'quia  tale  eit  nostrum  pla- 
oitum.' Plioltnm,  regularly  contrd.  (ice 
£  51)  to  plao'tum,  become)  O.  Fr.  plait. 
Forct-ff  see  f  1*9;  for  flail  =  plaid  see 
fit;.  Plaid  is  a  doublet  of  phicitt,  q.  v.— 
Der.  plaidtt  (whence  O.  Fr.  plaidoytr,  from 
plaidtr  at  Jlamboytr  from  fiambtr,  tour- 
noytr  from  fonrntr,  etc.  Plaidoytr  has  dis- 
appeared at  a  verb,  but  remains  at  an 
infinitive  Died  tubstantively :  we  have  tin 
plaidoytr  like  !«  diner,  un  dijtuntr,  etc.). 

PLAIDETJR,    sm.   a    litigant,    tuitor;    from 
plaidtr.     See  plaid. 

PLA1DOIR1E,  sf.  a  pleading.     See  plaidoytr. 

PLAIDOYER,  tin.  a  banitter't  tpeech.     See 
plaidtr.— Der.  piaidoirie  (for  plaidoitrt). 

PLAIE,  if.  a  wound ;  from  L.  plaga.     Foi 
lots  of  g  tee  §  13*;  for  a-oiteeS  54. 

PLAIN,  adj.  even,  level;   from   L.  planus 
For  -anua  -  -ant  tee  5  194.     Its  doublet  ii 


i.t. — Der.  plaint,  plain-clant.  plain- 

PLAIN!) RE,  n.  to  pity,  grudge;  from  L. 
plangere,  by  regular  cootr.  (see  §  51)  of 
plfingere  to  plaiie're,  whence  plan're. 
Plan'ro  becomes  plaindrt:  foi  nr— noV 
tee  absondrt;  for  a— at  tee  %  54. — Der. 
ptaintt  (strong  panic,  subst. ;  L.  plsweta. 
For  -ana  to  =  -ainU  see  affiti). 

PLAINE,  sf.  a  plain.    See  plain.     Itt  doublet 

PLADJTE,  If.  a  complaint.     See  plaindrt.- 

Der.  plaintif. 

PI.AIRE,  vn.  to  please;  from  L.  plaoere,  by 
displacement  of  the  Lat.  accent  (placers 
for  plaofire),  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  133. 
PlaoSre,  regularly  contrd.  to  plac're  (see 
i  51),  becomes  plain.  For  or  —r  tee  benir ; 
for  %-ai,  see  §  54.  Plain  is  a  doublet 
of  plaisir,  q.  v.— -Der.  jrfoi'sant,  alat'iiiKt, 

PLAISANT,  adj.  pleasant.  See  plain.— Da. 
plaisanlet,  plaisanletie. 

PLAISIR,  sin.  pleasure,  delight,  properly  the 
infinitive  of  O.  Fr.  verb  plaisir.  Plaisir  is 
from  L,  plaoere.  For  r>  =  ai  tee  J  54; 
for  o  —  s  tee  amilii;  for  e  =  i  tee  5  59. 
Plainr  is  a  doublet  of  plain,  q.  v. 

Plan,  adj.  even,  Oat,  plain  ;  from  L.  planus. 
Its  doublets  are  jfojn,  which  it  the  old 
form  of  the  word  (a  =  01  before  11),  ^W, 
^imio,  q.  v.  —  Der.  plan  (sm.),  apinnir, 
/Ja-er. 

PLANCHE.  sf.  a  plank ;  from  L.  plane*. 
For  oa— cht  see  55  116  and  54- — Der. 
flanchti,  planchiiei,  planchcXte. 

PLANE,  sm.  a  plane-tree ;  from  L.  pla.tan.ns. 
FlsttKnus,  regularlv  contrd.  to  plat'nus 
(see  $  51),  becomes  plant;  for  tn  =  «  cp. 

Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si.    A  corresponding  rcdoc- 

Plane  it  a  doublet  o( platant,  q.v. 
Platler,  vn.  to  hover  (of  birds).     See  plan. 
PLANER,  va.  to  plane,  trim ;  from  L.  pla- 

nare. — Der.  plant  (verbal    subst,    whose 

Planete,  sf.  a  planet;  from  L.  planeta.— 
Der.  planitiae. 

Planisphere,  im.  (Geogr.)  a  planisphere. 
See  plan  and  spherl.  , 

PLANTAIN,  sm.  (Bat.)  a  plantain  ;  from  L. 
plantacnnem,  by  regular,  contr.  (see  $  51) 
of  plantaginom  to  plantae'riem,  whence 
plantain.  Foi nn  —  o  see  $  131;  for  a— • 
■ee  5  54.  2.  J 

Plantation,  sf.  a  plantation;  from  L, 
piaatationein. 
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PLANTE.  if.  a  plant :  from  L.  plants. 

PLANTER,  va.  to  plant ;  from  L.  plantirn. 
— Der.  plant  (verbal  tubit.),  plantige, 
plan/ear,  planlon,  fiantvi,  planoon,  plant- 
oir,  A&plmlir,  nmiplaitltr,  zeplanter,  im- 

PLANTUREUX,  adj.  fertile;    der  it.  in  -em 

-    (5  sag)  from  O.  Fr.  plenlor,  which  repre- 

tcnti  a  fictitious  Lat.  plenitura,  der.  from 


PLAQUE,  sm.  a  plat*  (of  metal) ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  Flero.  platle,  Scottish  plack  (§  37). 
— Der,  planner,  plaqui,  plaqstttc,  plaqutm, 
ptacigfi,  plant  A, 

Plaatique,  adj.  plastic;  from  Gr.  «AaoTi- 
n6i  from  x\aaat,r. 

t  Plastron,  sm.  a  breaitplate;  from  It. 
ptaitrtau  (|  15}. — Der.  plastronaei. 

FLAT,  adj.  flat ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  plait 
((  *7)-— Der.  <*<«  (an.).  *;»(*«,  apmrir, 
pioritude,  ffor-bord,  frfoa-forme,  /Jaw- 
bande,  plaUmA  (for  plat-fond). 

Platsne,  sm.  a  plane-tree;  from  L.  pla- 
tanni.  It)  doublet  it  plane,  q.v.— Der. 
platanittt. 

PLATEAU,  sm.  a  plateau,  tray;  formerly 
plate!.  For-d— «w  see  j  jMa.  Plauln 
der.  from  p (or,  q,  v. 

PLATINE,  j/.  a  plate.     See  itfai. 

tPlatine,  s/  (Met.)  platiru;  from  Sp. 
platino  (5  a6). 

PLATRE,  jm.  platter;  formerly plastri,  from 
L.  plaatnun*,  found  in  Low  Lit.  docu- 
ments. Flastnim  is  the  tame  word  as 
emplaatrum,  dropping  the  om.  For  loss 
of  t  tee  j  148. — Der.  plaint,  platra, 
tefdatra,    pldlrihze,     platngc,    plalrtax, 

Plausible,  adj.  plausible;  from  L.  plausi- 
bilii. 

Pl&be,  $f.  the  people,  common  folk;  from 
L.  plebem  —  Der.  pUh&xtn  (from  plebeia- 
nas*  extended  form  of  plebeiui). 

Plebiscite,  sm.  a  plebiscite,  popular  vote; 

F16iadeS,  =/.  pi.  the  Pleiades  (the  constel- 
lation); from  Gt.  nKti&Sit  (§  ai)  :  hence 
the  word  pleiade  is  used  for  a  meeting  of 

PLEIGE,  (/.  a  pledge.    Origin  unknown. — 

Der.  pttigti. 
PLEIN,  adj.  full ;  from  L.  plenns.     For  •- 


n  befor. 


:e  §  61. 


PLEN1ER,  adj.  plenary;  from  L.  plsnulna* 


det.  from  plecria.     Fat  -ariuB  « -*'<r  see 

5  108. 
Fleiupotentiaire,    adj.    plenipotentiary ; 

from  L.  plenus  and  potentia. 
Plenitude,  (/.  plenitude;  from  L.  pleni- 

Pleonasme,  sm.  a  pleonasm;   from  Gr. 

n\tarafjfi6$. 

Plethora,  ■/.  a  plethora,  superabnndance ; 
from  Gr.  w\7)94ipi}. — Der.  plithoriqut. 

PLEURER,  va.  to  mourn,  weep  (for);  from 
L.  plorare.  For  6-eu  tee  $  79. — Der. 
pleur  (verbal  subrt.),  pltumi,  plevrcux, 
pleuraichtr,  pleumichem. 

Ploureaie,  if.  (Med.)  pleurisy  j  from  Gr. 
wAnpiTta,  i.  e.  rtftroi. 

PLEUTRE,  srn.  a  coward.     Origin  unknown. 

PLEUVOIR,  in,  to  rain  ;  from  L.  pluere. 
For  u "  en  see  5  90 ;  for  ore  —  oir  see 
ascraire;  for  displacement  of  the  Lai. 
accent  (pluere  for  pluere)  tee  Hist. 
Gtam.  p.  133.  Pltuoir  becomes  pleuvoir 
by  regularly  intercalating  an  euphonic  v, 
see  corvii.  Thus  also  the  Lat.  has  pluvia, 
not  pluia. 

Pl&vro,  if.  (Anat)  pleura;  from  Gr.  irA<u- 
pir.     Foroa*  tee  Janvier. 

PL1E,  if.  (Ichtb.)  a  plaice;  formerly  plaie, 
corruption  of  O.  Fr.  plait.  Plait  it  from 
L.  platens,  found  in  Ausonius,  Plateau, 
toting  iti  medial  t  (tee  §  II7)i  becomes 
plait.    F01  0-1  seej  59-    Mi*  it  a  doublet 

PLIb'R,  va.  to  bend  ;  from  L.  plioare.  Far 
lots  of  medial  o  see  f  119.  Its  doublet 
is  ploycr,  q.v.— Der.  pit  (verbal  subst.), 
plicai,  pliiblt,  pliiat.  pliolr,  pliagt,  ctplier, 
i&plier. 

Plinths,  if.  a  plinth ;  from  L.  plinthus, 


to  plait ;  from  L.  pliotlaro  *, 
der.  from  plioare.  For  nt  =  i  tee  §  119; 
for  tia  =  sM  tee  agtnetr. — Der.  fissure, 
plUumeM. 

PLOC,  im.  (Naur,)  sheathing-hair.  Origin 
unknown. 

FLOMB,  ins.  lead ;  from  L.  plumbum. 
For  u-o  see  5  98. — Der.  plombtt,  plomb- 
age.  plombia,  p lorn Jerie,  plombc ur,  -Aplomb. 

Plombagine,  sf.  (Min.)  plumbago;  from 
L.  plnmbaginem. 

PLONGER,  vs.  to  plunge,  immerse ;  from 
L.  plumbioare  *,  der.  from  plumbum; 
plumbioare  meaning  properly  to  fall  like 
lead.  Plumbioare,  regularly  contrd.  (see 
$  5»)  to  plumb'oare,  becomes  plongtr. 
For  be-*  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.Sl ;  for  o  =  x 
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see    %    13$;    for   u=o   see    %  *)8. — Det. 

plangeoa,  plongeai,  teplonger. 

PLOYER,  vs.  to  bend,  bow ;  from  L.  pliMre. 
For  loss  of  medial  0  lee  {  119;  for  i-oi 
-oy  see  6  68.  Ill  doublet  it  plitr.  q.v. 
— Der.  Aiploytr,  nployer. 

PLUCHE,  coriti.  of  pkuclu,  q.  r. 

PLUIE,  sf.  rain ;  from  L.  plavia.  Foe  loss 
of  medial  t  see  §  141. 

PLUME,  sf.  a  feather ;  from  L.  plum 
Der.  flumer,  flunuge,  plumtxa,  pit 
flunantt,  flamasiiti,   pluntisscm,  f 
asserie,  plumeax,  icmplumci,  fiumetii  (of 
which  plumiiif  is  the  corrupted  form), 

PLUPART,  s/  the  most  part.     See  plu 


Plura 


uralittS,  (/.  plurality;  from  L.  plui 


FLUR1EL,  adj.  sm.  plural  J  formerly  f 

from  L.  plnralia.     Per  »  =  «  ice   ( 

then  (or  1  — it  tee  $  56. 
PLUS,  otf*.  (comp.  and  superL)  more,  1 

from  L.  plus, 
PLUSIEURS,  orf/.^.  several;  from  L.  plu- 

riores*.  der.  from  plures.     Forr— 1 

5  154:  foro-««e5  79- 
PLUTOT,  adv.  rather ;  formerly  pluslil.  See 


_plu. 


A  lit. 


Pluvial,  adj.  pluvial;  from  L.  pluvia 

PLUV1ER,  sm.  a  plover ;  from  L.  pluvia,  as 

the  bird  only  reaches  France  in  the  rainy 

PLUVIEUX,  adj.  rainy ;  from  L.  pluviosus. 

For  -  o6us  —  -tux  lee  I  1 98. 
Pluvifiao,  sm.  Fluviose  (5th  month  in  the 

Republican  Calendar,  10  Jan.  to  18  or  19 

Feb.);  from  L.  plnviosui. 
Pneumatique,  adj.  pneumatic;  from  Gr. 

mipr^. 
Pneumonle,  sf.  (Med.)  pneumonia;  from 

Gr.  ttroftMnb- — Der.  pnmjmonique. 
+  Pnyx,  sm.  the  Pnyi;  the  Gr.  imif. 
POCHE,  */  a  poke,  pocket ;  of  Germ,  origin, 

A.S.pocca  (§  jo).    For  cc-ch  see  aeheler. 

—Der.  em^ocAer,  t*JC*er,porAade,poe*ette, 

*oc*eter. 
-(-Podagra,  t/-  the  gout;  introduced  in 

16th  cent,  from  L.  podagra.     Its  doublet 

it pauacre,  a.Y. 
tPode&tat,    sm.    a    podeita;    from    It 

podtsta-  (5  35). 
POELE,  <m.  a   canopy,  pall;    from  L.  pe- 

talum*.  lit.  the  golden  plate  which  covered 

the  veil  held  over  the  heads  of  a  bride  arid 
bridegroom  at  their  marriage,  during  the 
nuptial    benediction    in    Roman    Catholic 


6j  I   B 


5  5+ 


e  Si  6a, 


POELE,  sm.  a  Move  j" formerly  poesle.  origi- 
nally poisli.  from  L.  pensile,  signifying 
properly  'suspended.'  In  Pliny  we  find 
'balneae  pennies,'  for  bath-rooms  built 
on  vaults,  and  warmed  from  below,  hence 
pensile  came  to  mean  a  Hove.  Pensile, 
contrd.  regularly  (see  §  51)  to  pena'le. 
hasns-^s,see  5  163;  whence  pesle,  whence 
poisle.  For  e  =  ai  see  $  6a.  Poislt,  also 
written  poeslc,  becomes  poelt  by  less  of  1, 
lee  i  I48.— Der.  poilitr. 

POELE,  sf.  a  frying-pan;  formerly  paeUt 
and  paele,  It.  padtila,  from  L.  patella. 
Patella,  dropping  regularly  its  medial  t 
(see  i  117),  becomes  O.  Fr.  paele,  whence 
pallt.  For  a  =  o  see  toon  and  $  54,  note  a. 
Poili  Is  a  doublet  of  piiali,  q.  v.— Der. 
potion. 

Poems,  sm.  a  poem;  from  L.  poema- 

PoeBie,  sf.  poetry  ;  from  L.  poesis. 

Poete,  sm.  a  poet ;  from  L.  poeta. — Der. 
^oerereau,  pailetse,  pointer. 

Foetique,  adj.  poetic;  from  L.  poeticus. 

POIDS,  sm.  a  weight;  formerly  pais,  from  L. 
pensum  by  ns-j,  see  |   163; 


:ej>ots. 


:e  5  61. 


In  the  tfith  cent,  the  Latinists,  who  derived 
the  word  from  pond.ua,  added  a  d  to  pais, 

ptnutm,  q.  v. 

POIGNANT,  ad)',  poignant,  keen.  Setpaindrt. 

POIGNARD,  sm.  a  dagger,  poniard.  See 
poing.  The  metathesis  of  the  letters  gn, 
first  from  gn  to  v,  is  in  pugnus  to  poing, 
and  thence  back  from  ng  to  gn  in  pamg- 
nard,  poignard,  ii  interesting.  See  Hist 
Gram.  p.  77. — Der.  poignardex. 

POIGNEE.  sf.  a  handful.     See  poing. 

POIGNET,  sm.  a  wrist.     See  poing. 

FOIL,  im.  hair  (not  of  the  head,  but  M 
the  beard,  coat  of  animals,  etc.)  ;  from  L. 
pllna.     For  i  -  «'  see  $  68.— Der.  polio. 

POINCON,  sm.  an  awl;  from  L.  pane- 
tionom,  properly  the  act  of  piercing,  then 
an  instrument  for  piercing.  Forn-oi  (before 
not)  see  §  100;  for  at=t~o  see  §,  UJ, 
119.  Potneon  is  a  doublet  of  pancaa*.-~ 
Der.  pain$ontxi. 

POlNCON.Jm.apuncheon.  Origin  nnknona. 

POINDRE,  va.  to  (ting,  prick ;  tm.  to  appesr, 
dawn ;  from  L.  pungere.  For  -ongaie 
-.-oindrt  see  oindre.—  Der.  poigiartt,  foal' 
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{from  L.  puncte.,  strong  pariic.  subst.;  for 
a-oi set  §  too;  for  at- 1  see  §  129). 
POING,  as.  the  fist  j  from  L.  pugnua.    For 
gn-ng  see  itang  tua  poignant  ;  for  u  —  01 
set   $   100. — Der.  peignie,  foignet,   em- 

POINT,    sm,   ■  point;   from   L.   punotum. 

For  n  — of  see  J  too;  for  ot  —  (  fee  5  119. 

—Der.  painter,  appoiWti  (whence  appoint, 

rerbal  subst. ),  desappoin/er. 
POINTE,  1/  1  point,  sharp  end.   Sttpoindn. 

— Der.  pawn. 
POINTER,   va.    to   point.      See   point.      Its 

doublet    ii  ponctutr,   q.  v . — Der.  pointigt, 

pomttavat,  pointem. 
tPointiller,  in.  to  cavil,  dot,  stipple; 

from  pointitli,  introd.  in    ifith  cent,  from 

It.  puntiglio  ($  »5). — Der.  pointille.  (parte. 

subst.),  pMttlilieHiX,  potn/illeric. 
POINTU,  adj.  pointed.     See  poind-. 
POINTURE,  sf.  a  point ;  from  L.  piinotura. 

Put  -unat=-oi>U,  see  .point. 
POIRE,  s/.   a  pear;  from  L.  plrum.     For 

i=oi  see  boinand  5  68. — Der .  poiricr ,poiri . 
POIREAU,  tee  porrtau. 
FOIREE,   sf.   (Bot.)    the   white   beet;   from 

L.  porniB ;    then  a  kind    of  soup  made 

with    leeks    and    other    vegetables.      The 

change  of  o  in  position  before  it  to  01  ii 

FOIS,  sm.  a  pea ;  from  L.  piaum.  Fori  —  or 

ice  boin  and  5  68. 
POISON,  am.  poison;    from  L.  potdonem 

(used  for  a  poisoned  drink  by  Cicero).  For 
0=101  ice  %  84;  for  -tionem  —  -son  see 
5  13a.  Poison  it  a  doublet  of  potion,  q.v. 
— Der.  ernpoisonner,  empoisonneur. 

POISSARD,  adj.  low,  vulgar.     See  poix. 

POISSER,  va.  to  pitch.     See  poix. 

POISSON,  sin.  a  fish;  in  1  Bih  cent,  paeion  ■ 
It.  pefcione,  from  L.  piaoionem*,  der.  from 
piaois.  For  i  =  01  ice  boire  and  §  68 ; 
for -Bcionem  =  -ison  see  %  13a. — Der.pois- 
sonnier,  poiasonoerie,  poissonneux,  poiston- 
naille,  empoissonner. 

POITK AIL,  sm.  the  chest,  breast  (of  horses), 
a  breastplate  (of  harness) ;  from  L.  peclo- 
rtKiulum  *,  der.  from  peotcrala.  Pec- 
trjrrkralum,  contrd.  regularly  (see  $  52) 
to  peot'rauulum,  becomei  poitrail.  For 
•BOulum  =" -aii  see  §  ass;  for  ect  =  oi(  see 
565. 

POlTRlNE,  if.  the  breast,  cheat ;  from  a 
supposed  L.  peatorina*.  der.  of  pectus, 
pectoris,  by  regular  contr.  (aee  $  5a)  to 
peot'rina,  whence poitrim.  For  Got- oil 
see  {  fig,. — Der.  poilnnaire. 


POIVRE,  sm.  pepper.  Prov.  p*tW,  from  L. 
plperam,  by  regular  contr.  (see  |  51)  of 
pipSrem  to  pip'rem,  whence  poivri.  For 
1=01  see  boirt;  for  p  =  ti  (through  1)  see 
fill,— Der.  poiwade  (from  Prov.  prvrada: 
its  doublets  ite  purte.poivrii,  q.  v.),  poiwei, 
poivrier,  poiWiere. 

POIX,  5/ pitch;  from  L.  ploem.  For  i  =  01 
see  §  68;  fore— s-at see  §  lag. — Der.pois- 
ser,  foi'ssard,  empoiaei,  empois,  trap es-i. 

Pole,  sm.  the  pole;  from  L.  polui.— Der. 
/Waire,  polirhi,  poll  riser,  polarisation. 

Polemique,  adj.  polemical;  from  Or.  voA- 

Police,  f.  police;  from  L.politia  (political 
organisation,  government).  For  -cda— e* 
see  agautr  arid  §  344. — Der.  policei, 

tPolioa.  sf.  a  policy  (of  assurance,  etc.); 
from  It.  polizza  ($  »5). 

tPollohlnalle,  sm. Punch;  introd. from 
It.  poltcenella  (Neapol.  form  of  puUbulla) 
<§  "5>- 

POLIR,  va.  to  polish ;  from  L.  polire.— Der. 
poiiment,  pali,  po/isteur,  po/itsoir,  pcJitsure, 
dipolir,  itpolir. 

POLISSON,  sm.  a  blackguard.  Origin  un- 
known.—Der.  fottssonner,  potissonnene. 

tPoliteaao,  sf.  politeuew;  from  It.polit- 
«w  (5  *S). 

Politique,  adj.  political;  from  L.  posti- 
cus.— Der.  politique,    politique!,    impolil- 

t  Pollen,  tm.  pollen;  the  L.  pollen, 

fPoltron.  sm.  a  coward,  poltroon;  from 
It.  poltron*  (§  15). — Der.  poltronnerit. 

Polyadelphie,  sf.  (Bot.)  polyadelphia ; 
from  Gr.  woXvs  and  UtkQoi. 

Polyedre,  sm.  (Geom.)  a  polyhedron ;  from 
Gr.  voAiieopos. 

Polygamie,  */  polygamy ;  from  Or.  *oAu- 
■ytpia.— Der.  polygamt. 

Polyglotte,  adj.  polyglot,  in  many  lan- 
guages; sf.  a  polyglot  (Bible,  etc.);  sm. 
a  polyglot  (of  a  man  who  knows  many 
tongues)  ;  from  Gr.  noXiykaiTTot. 

Polygons,  adj.  polygonal;  sm.  (Geom.)  a 
polygon;  from  Gr.  wo\iyoaiai. 

Polygraphs,  sm.  a  polygraph;  from  Gr. 
rokvyptytos. — Der.  polygraphit. 

Polysome,  am.  (Algeb.)a  polynome;  from 
Gr.  noAt!)  and  vo/t/j,  a  word  formed  after 


Or.  nAiit  and  wiToXor. 
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PolyByllaba.  adj.  polysyllabic;    from  Or. 

mkwrvXXaBo: 
Polytechnique,   adj.    polytechnic ;    from 

Gr.  sro*.fct  and  Tixwrot. 
Folythelsme,  am.  polytheism:   from  Gr 

rokii  and  «<of.— Dei.  poljtkiittt. 
fPommade,  .•/.  pomatum;  from  It.  jto- 

"ala    (5  *S>.     Ill  doublet    it  pommee. — 

Der.  ftommada. 
POMME,  sf.  an    apple;  from  L.  pomum. 


lagma. 


—Dex.pt 


ufroi 


1   (ha 


Sec  pomme. 


Fompe,  sf.  pomp;  fron 

pcmpcax,potnpon( which  uptotheendofthe 
iSth  cent.  signified  any  toilette  ornament). 

POMPE,  sf.  *  pump.  Origin  unknown.— 
Der.  pompier,  pompa. 

POMPON,  :m,  a  trifling  ornament.  St. 
pompi. — Dcr.  pomponntr. 

PONCE,  m.  pumice.  It.  pumice,  from  L 
piimioem,  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of 
piimloem    to  pum'oem,   whence  pence. 


For  n 


:e,9S;  for 


■e  §  16a. 


r.  ponca,  pontli,  peacif. 

PONCEAU,  in.  a  culreit,  little  bridge ;  from 
L.  pontioallus  *  (dim.  of  pontem),  by 
regular  contr.  (see  $  53)  of  pontfoolliim 
to  pont'oellum,  whence  pencil.  For  to 
-etee  J  16S;  for  -tl  =  -iau  nee  4  aSa. 

PONCEAU,  im.  the  wild  red  com  poppy; 
adj.  poppy-coloured ;  from  an  imagined 
L.  punioeUiia  (from  punioeus),  by 
regular  contr.  (see  5  53)  of  punice'lliis 
to  pun'oellus,  whence  poncel  (for  11  =  0 
tec  §  9")  ',  thence  ponceau  by  -el  • 


great  li 


;  from  L.  punt 


+  Ponoire,  im.  . 

pmeidre  ( j  16). 
Ponction,  tf.  a  p 

Ponetuol,  adj.  punctual;  from  L.  punc- 
tual! i*,  in  imagined  derir.  from  ponctnm, 
properly  one  who  doei  his  duty  at  the 
point  of  time. — Der.  poncWite. 

Ponctuer,  ra.  to  punctuate;  from  L.  punc- 
tuare  *.  lit  doublet  is  pointer,  a.v. — Der. 
Conciliation. 

Pondoration,  sf.  a  poising,  balancing ;  from 

Ponderer,  va.  to  poise,  balance ;  from  L. 

ponderate.— Der.  powieVable. 
"ONDRE,  va.  to  lay  egg.;  from  L.  ponere. 


'  Ponere  ova '  is  found  in  Pliny.  For  tbe 
restriction  in  meaning  see  $  II.  PonSre, 
cootrd.  regularly  (tee  |  51)  to  pon're, 
becomes  pandre ;  for  nr  —  ndr  aee  abtoudre 
and  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Ja. — Der.  ponte  (strong 
partic.  subit.,  see  abioute), poidevte. 

PONT,  am.  a  bridge;  from  L.  pontom.-  - 
Der.  poiui,  pontct. 

fPonta,  ™.  a  punter  (gambling  term); 
from  Sp.  punlo  (|  a6), 

PONTE.  1/  a  laying  (eggs).     See  fondr,. 

Pontife.  ™.  a  pontiff;  from  L.  pontifcx. 

Pontifical,  adj.  pontifical ;  from  L.  ponti- 
ficalia. 

Pontifical    sm.    a    pontificate;    from    L. 

PONT-LEVIS,  ins.  >  draw-bridge.  Sec  pant 
and  levis. 

PONTON,  in.  a  pontoon;  from  L.  ponto- 
nom  *.- — Der.  pontonnier,  poHfonage. 

Pontuaeau,  sm.  a  bridge  (technical  word 
in  paper-making  for  the  metal  wire  with 
which  paper  it  line-marked);  clearly  con. 
nectcd  with  L.  pontem,  perhaps  through 
a  dim.  ponteoellum  *,  found  in  15th- 
century  documents;  this  word,  homrer, 
is  the  It.  .poiiftct/io  ({  as). 

Popeline.  if.  poplin  (a  kind  of  stuff) ;  the 
word  hat  another  form,  papelint,  which 
it  laid  (con)  ecru  rally)  to  be  of  hist,  origin 
(1  33).  because  this  fabric  was  made  at 

I' Populace,    (/.    tbe    populace;    from    It. 

populazxo  (i  >5).— Der.  populaaa. 
Populaire.  adj.  popular;   from  L.  popu- 

larii. — Der.  impopulaire,  poputarit&r. 
Popularity,  tf.  popularity  ;  from  L.  popu- 

Populariser,  va.  to  popularise;  from  po- 

pulaire,q.v. 
Population,  tf.  population;  from  L.  po- 

Populeuz,  adj.  populout;  from  L.  popn- 
losus.    For  -ohuh  —  -not  see  §  198. 

PORC,  m.  a  pig;  from  L.  porous, 

tForoelftine,  sf.  porcelain;  from  It 
poreellana  (%  35). 

PORC-EPIC,  sm.  a  porcupine ;  formerly  part- 
ttpit,  compd.  oCporc  (q.r.)  and  etpie,  which 
is  from  L.  spinas  (we  find  L.  apiontmi 
meaning  prickly  in  Minucios  Felix).  For 
apioiia  =  «f it  see  espercr  and  %  147;  for 
lost  of  .  see  5  147. 

PORCHE,  sm.  a  porch;  from  L.  j 
properly  a  portico,  then  a  church  _ 
Merov.  documents :  '  Sed  Leudaitet ...  in- 
fra sanctum    portauum  deprchensus   e 
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PORTE,  tf.  a  gatf 

— Der.  portiere. 

PORTEFAIX,  em. 


(Gregory  of  Tours,  5,  49).  Portlous  it 
regularly  conlid.  (see  %  51)  to  port'ona, 
whence  porcki.  For  to  —  e  tee  5  1 68 ; 
then  for  -ious  —  -tkt  see  5  347.  For c  he  it 
a  doublet  of  portique,  q.  v. 

PORCHER,  im.  1  twine-herd ;  from  L.  poi- 
cariua.    Foe  -oartn* — thtr  tee  $  198. 

Pore,  ;/».  a  pore;  from  L.  porni. — Der. 
portai,  ^orosite. 

Forphyre,  sm.  (Min.)  porphyry;  from  L. 
porphyritet. — Der.  porpkyritti. 

FORREAU,  an.  a  leek.  O.  Fr.  parrel,  from 
L.  porrellnB  *,  dim.  of  pomia.  For 
-d  — -mm  see  f  18a.  Another  form  of  por- 
tion is  poireau,  q.  r. 

PORT,  sm.  a  harbour  ;  from  L.  portas. 

PORT,  sia.  pottage  (of  lettert),  carriage.    See 

PORT  AIL,  sm.  a  portal ;  from  L.  portapn* 
lnm*,  from  porta.     For  -Malum  ■=  -ail 

•*  1  ns- 

Portatif,  adj.  portable;   from  L.  portati- 
'  '"  atom.supineofportare. 

door ;  from  L.  port*. — 

a  porter.    See  portir  and 

PORTEFEUILLE,  sm.  a  portfolio.  See  porter 

tndfeuille. 
PORTER,  va.  to  carry ;  from  L.  porta**,— 

Der.   port    (verbal    subst.),  porlie  (partic. 

tnbst-),   portage,  portable,  porteai   (whose 

doublet  is  porteux). 
P0RT1ER,  sm.  >  door-porter ;  from  L.  por- 

torina.     For  -aiiua  =  -ier  tee  5   198. — 

Der.  portiere. 
PORTIERE,  sf.  a  curtain  (properly,  a  curtain 

placed  before  a  door).     See  parte. 
Portion,  s/.  a  portion;  from  L.  portionem. 
Portioneule,  if.  a  small  portion ;  from  L. 

Portique,  sm,  a  portico;  from  L.  porti- 
ons.    It*  doublet  It  porcht,  q.  ». 

PORTRAIRE,  va.  to  pourtray,  depict ;  from 
L.  protrahere,  to  draw,  in  medieTal  Lit. 
documents,  as  in  'Propter  qnatdam  picluras 
derotat  de  passione  Salvatoris  in  illam 
tabulam  protzaotaa,'  from  a  document  I 
of  the  uth  cent.  Protrahere  becomes] 
protraire  *.  For  tnthere  =  train  see  ' 
train.  Protrairi  becomet  portraire  by 
metathesis  of  r,  tee  Hist.  Oram.  p.  77. — 
Der. portrait  (panic,  subst.). 

PORTRAIT,  sm.  a  portrait.  See  portraire. 
— Der.  portraiture,  portraitatt. 

tPortulan,  sm.  a  list  of  ports;  from  It. 
partolano{i  35). 


3°3 


POSE,   1/    posture;  verbal    sub) 
q.  v.     Its  doublet  it  pause,  q.  r 

POSER,  va.  to  place.  Prov.  pausar,  from 
L.  pauaare,  from  patunu,  a  panic,  of 
ponere-  Pauaare  becomes  poser  by  au 
—0,  tee  i  106. — Der.  post  (verbal  subst.), 
poseur,  posige,  post,  tpposer,  composer,  de- 
poser,  disposer,  Impostr,  Interpour,  jnxta- 
possr,  opposer,  priposer,  proposer,  reposer, 
luperpOHr,  luppowr,  trtntpastr. 

PoBitif.  adj.  positive;  from  L.  positives. 

Position,   sf.  position;    from  L.    positio 

POSS  EDF.R,  va.  to  possess ;  from  L.  poul- 
dero.  The  O.  Fr.  form  was  posseoir,  which 
was  supplanted  first  by  a  form  postider, 
supposed  to  be  nearer  the  Latin,  then 
postider,  at  if  from  L.  poBsfdere  by  shift 
of  the  accent,  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  130.  For 
i—  tee  I  70. 

PoHsesseur,  sm.  a  possessor  ;  from  L.  pos- 

Posaessif.  adj.  possessive;  from  L.  pot- 
PoaseBsion,  sf.  possession;  from  L.  pos- 
PosaesBoire,  adj.  (Legal)  possessory  ;  from 
Poasibilite,  sf.  possibility;  from  L.  pos- 
Poasible,    adj.   possible;    from    L.   potsi- 

Postdater,  va.  to  afterdate ;  compd.  of 
L.  post  and  dattr  (q.  v.). 

POSTE,  sf.  a  post,  properly  relays  of  horses, 
a  station  where  horses  are  kept ;  from  L. 
positn*,  properly  'put  in  a  depot.'  For 
restriction  of  meaning  see  $  II.  Poalta 
becomet  paste  by  regular  loss  of  the  penult, 
atonic  vowel  J,  tee  5  {I. — Der.  postal. 

fPoBte.  sm.  a  pott,  guardhouse,  berth; 
introd.  in  16th  cent,  from  It  posto  ($  15). 
—Der.  poster. 

Poster,    va.   to   place.    See   paste. — Der. 

PoBterfeur,  adj.  posterior  ;  from  L.  poste- 

riorem. — Der.  posteriori^. 
Posterity,  sf.  posterity;  from  L.  posteri- 

Fostfaco,  sf.  an  address  to  a  reader  at  the 
end  of  a  book,  answering  to  priface;  a 
word  made  up  of  L.  post  and  of  the  root 
fact  <cp.  priface). 

Posthume,  adj.  posthumous ;  from  L. 
posthumns. 
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POSTILLON — POVILLEVX. 


tPoatillon,  mi.  a  postillion;  introd.  in 
l6(h  cent  from.  ft.  postiglioiw  (f,  35). 

tPoBt-scriptuna,  m,  a  postscript ;  the 
L.  postacripttinl- 

Postulation,  sf.  i  poslulatlon;  i  term  of 
jurisprudence    and    of    ecclesiastical    law; 

Postuler,  va.  to  postulate;  from  L.  pottn- 
lare. — Der.  postuiiat. 

POSTURE,  s/.  a  posture;  from  L.  poeitures, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  $  51)  of  posltura, 
to  poa'trura. 

POT,  sm.  a  pot ;  front  L.  potuj  *,  found  in 
6th  cent,  in  Fortunatus,  Vita  8.  Radegund, 
19:  '  Missoriom,  cochlearia,  cultellos,  can- 
■U,  potum  et  calicet.'  The  word  it  not 
originally  O.  Germ.;  but  probably  of  Celtic 
-■  '    i    Kymry,  pot  (|  19).— Der.  pofier, 


toiagiit. 

tPotaaae,  sf.  (Chem.)  potash;  from 
Germ,  pollasclu   (j    27),  pot-ashes— Der, 

POTE,  adj.  swelled,  stiff,  of  the  hand  only. 
Origin  unknown.— Der.  po/ele. 

POTEAU,  an.  a  pott ;  formerly  postern,  ori- 
ginally postil,  from  L.  poetellua*,  dim.  of 
postsm,  Fositl  becomes  posttau  (for 
-elliu  -  -W  -  -ran  tee  §  iSa),  whence 
foleau  by  lots  of  1  (see  J  148),— Der. 
(from  O.  Fr.  poll!)  potslct. 

POTELE,  adj.  plump.     See  Jot*. 

POTENCE,  sf.  a  gibbet,  properly  1  cratch,  in 
which  sense  it  comet  from  L.  potentia 
(in  Lite  L.  1  support).  'Per  tex  atinot 
non  poterat  ire  sine  doabus  potentiis,' 
says  1  medieval  Lat.  document  For  -oia 
—ce  tee  ag sneer  and  %  144. 

Potentat,  sm.  *  potentate;  from  Low  L. 
potentatos*.  meaning  sovereignty,  from 
L.  potent  em.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  signi- 
fied sovereignty,  in  the  16th,  a  sovereign. 

PotentieL  adj.  potential;  from  L.  poten- 

POTERIE,  sf.  pottery.     See  polier. 

PO'l'ERNE,  sf.  a  postern;  formerly  posltrm, 
originally  posterlt,  from  L.  poaterula*,  a 

private   psiage  in  Amur *' "  •  ■- 

-    -t  opening   *-    - 


D  medieval  Lat 


clautarum     poi .  _.. _., 

posterulae  nnioi,  cjuamvii  parrittimae, 
proditione  vastabilnr'  (Castian.  lib.  5;  De 
tnititulione  Coenob.  cap.  II),    Poaterult, 


contrd.  regularly  (see  $  51)  to  poster*],*. 

For  l  =  n  see  S   157.     For   lots   of  j  tee 
S'48. 
POTIER,  sm,  1  potter.    See  pot, — Der.  po- 

POT1N,    an.  pinchbeck.     Origin    unknown, 

Littte  makes  it  aderiv.  o(poi  (q.  v.),  because 
so-called  copper  pott  are  usually  made  of 

Potion,  sf.  a  potion;  from  L.  potioncm. 
Ill  doublet  it  poison,  q.  v. 

POTIRQN.Jrn.  a  pumpkin.  Origin  unknown. 

POU,  in.  a  louse;  formerly  poi.il,  originally 
piouil,  Prov.  pezolh.  It.  pidocchio,  from  L. 
peduoului,  secondary  form  of  pedicmhu. 
PedtioOlus,  regularly  contrd.  (see  %  51) 
to  peduo'luB,  becomes  peavil.  For  -nelua 
-  -0111V  tee  5  158  ;  for  lost  of  medial  d  tee 
%  Ito.  Piotai  is  contrd.  later  (tee  5  51) 
to  pouil,  whence  pou  :  cp.  O.  Fr.  (onus 
vtrronil  and  g enouil  reduced  to  verrou  and 
gtnou.— Der.  (from  O.  Fr.  pouS)  ^osnTlerie, 

POUACRE,  if.  gont;  an  O.  Fr.  word,  origi- 
nally an  adj. ;  alio  written  poarr,  from  L. 
Brum.      For   lost   of  medial   d  tee 
;  for  5-dh  see  5  7°~.     Pouaert  it  a 
doublet  of  podagn.  q.v. 
POUCE,  an.  a  thumb;    formerly  pole;  It. 
polliel,    from    L.    pollieem,    by    regular 
contr.  (tee  $  51)  of  pdHIoem  to  polT- 

For   cJ-ou  tee    J  IS?.  — Der.   poucetta. 


I'Poudingue,  ™. a  podding;  ftomEngL 
pudding  (§  18). 

POUDRE,  sf.  powder ;  formerly  poldr;  ori- 
ginally puldrt,  from  L.  pulverem,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  $  51)  of  pnUverem, 
to  pulv*rem,  whence  pul'rem.  the  * 
being  temi-vocal,  and  so  disappearing 
(5  141).  Pul'rem  becomes  O.  Fr.  puldre: 
for  l£=^ldr  see  absoudrf  and  Hist  Gram, 
p.  73.  Fuldrt  becomes  poldrt  (for  m-o 
tee  i  97),  then  poudn  (for  oi— «  see 
§  '57)' — D«f.  poadriirc,  fmudrcax,  pm- 
drtt,  paudritx,  n-apoadrts. 

POUF,  sm.  a  puff;  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
See  i  34.— Der.  poufCer. 

POUILLER,  va.  to  abuse.  See  Jon.— Der. 
pouilli,  whose  doublet  is  pclyptiqut,  q.  v. 

POUILLES.  sf.  pi.  abute.     Seepon. 

POUILLEO^  adj.   louty.     Pror.   p*zalk«. 


POULA ILLER — POURPRE. 


It.  pidocchlaso,  from  L.  psduoulosua  *, 
der.  from  peduculus ;  see  pou.  FeducH- 
losus,  regularly  contrd.  (i«  §  51)  to 
pedunloaus,  become!  O.  Fr.  piouilUux. 
For  loss  of  medial  d  see  §  110;  for  nol  — 
anil  see  $  99  ;  for  -oiu  =  -«»  see  $  198  ; 
for  the  later  contr.  of  fiouiUeux  to  jou/J- 

POULAILLER,  sm.  a  poultry  house;  from 
padaille,  which  from  fou/e,  q.  v. 

POULAIN,  sm.  a  colt;  from X.  pullanus *, 
found  in  medieval  Lat.  documents;  e.g. 
•Eipensae  pro  eultodia  pullanorura  dom. 
ini  regis,"  in  a  I3ih-cent.  account.  Pul- 
lanus  is  der.  from  pnllus  (so  used  In 
Virgil).  Fullanua  becomes  poulain  by  u 
-oh,  see  5  97  ;  by  -ftDua  =  -aw,  see  §  104. 
— Der.  poutiita,  poidinierc. 

FOUL MNE.s/.  the  figure-head  ofaship,  origin- 
ally used  of  slippers  made  with  long  pointed 
ton,  sovliirs  dfapoulaine;  Low  L.  pou- 
lamia*;  'rostra  ca  I  ceorum,'  says  Du  Gauge. 
It  it  also  spell  palayna*.  This  word, 
which  is  not  Latin,  and  does  not  appear  till 
the  14th  cent.,  simply  means '  Polish,'  these 
pointed  shoes  being  made  of  Polish  leather: 
the  word  was  afterwards  used  for  the  pointed 
beak  or  figure-head  of  a  ship  (5  13). 

POULE,  if.  a  hen;  from  L.  pulls.*,  in  S. 
id  nos  pullao  appellantut 
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POOPE,  sf.  stern  (oF  a  ship)  ;  from  L.  pup. 
pia.    For  n— ou  see  §  90. 

POUPEE,  sf.  a  doll,  puppet ;  from  L.  pupa- 
ta",  der.  from  pupa  (found  in  Varro).    For 

POUPON,  POUPIN,  POUPARD,  sm.  a  baby; 
•"■".  of  root  poup-,  which  is  L.  pupa.     For 

POUR,  prep,  for;  formerly  par,  in  9th  cent, 
pro  in  the  Stratzburg  Oaths ;  from  L.  pro 
by  transposing  r  (lee  Hist,  Gram.  p.  78), 
whence  par,  whence  pour.  For  o  =  ou  see 
5  81.  Pour  (like  L.  pro,  in  progredi, 
propugnare,  proeurrere,  etc.)  is  used  at 
a  prefix  in  Fr.  in  pourehasser,  pourparler, 
pourlecher,  paurpris,  paursuivre,  pourvoir, 
pour/our,  etc.,  wilh  the  general  tense  of 
perfection,  completion,  thoroughness.   This 


et  the  L.  pro 


POURBOIRE,   in 

Sec  four  and  ooii 

FOURCE  QUE,  « 


tuily,  beer-money. 
use ;  see  poor,  ct. 


,    poultt,    pmlev 


gallinae  cujusl 
i  97.— Der. 
tWaille,  pnuU 

POULICHE,  sf.  a  colt ;  from  a  root  pout; 
which  is  from  L.  pullua. 

POULIE,s/.a  pulley  ;O.Fr./ioi/7o(n;prob.from 
L.  L.  pullanus".     For  ul  =  ou  see  5  157. 

POULIOT,  sm.  (Bot.)  penny-royal,  mint; 
dim.  of  a  loot  poulie.  It.  poleggio,  answer- 
ing to  L.  pulegium.  Pulegium  becomes 
poulit:  for  loss  of  g  see  9  r3i ;  foru-OH 
seej  97:  fore-isee  ,  59. 

POULPE,  im.  a  poutp,  polypus;  from  L. 
polypus,  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of 
polypus  to  polpns,  whence  poulpe.  For 
0  =  011  see  tj  86.  Poulpt  is  a  double!  of 
polyp*,  q. ». 

FOULS,  im.  pulse;  from  L.  pulana  (found 
in  Pliny),  For  w-eu  tee  $  97.  Notice 
the  less  usual  persistence  of  the  final  1 
«  '58). 

POUMON,  int.  a  lung;  formerly  polman, 
originally  pub        '  " 


(for  . 


%    97),   whence   polman,    which    become 
poumon  by  softening  of  to  on,  tee  5  157.— 


POURCEAU,  im.  a  pig;  formerly  poured, 
originally  parol,  from  L.  poroellua.  For 
o  =  qh  see  §  86;  for  -ollus — ■(/  =  -eau  see 

POURCHASSER,  vs.  to  pursue  eagerly; 
conipd.  of  pour,  which  in  form  answers  to 
L.  pro  (see  pour),  but  in  sense  to  L.  per, 
andc*ai«rtq.T.). 

POURFENDRE.  va.  to  cleave  in  Wain; 
compd.  pour  tadfendr*  (q. ».). — Der.  (War- 
/Weur. 

POURPARLER,  m.  a  parley;  the  infinitive 
of  O.  Fr.  verb  pourparler  used  substantively 
(compd.  of  pour  indparler.  q.v.)- 

POURPENSER,  H.  to  think  a  thing  out;  1 
compd.  of  pour  and  ptnstr  (q.  v.). 

P0URP1ER,  sm.  (Bot.)  purslane ;  originally 
(in  Pare)  pourpied,  from  a  L.  pulll- 
pedem.*,  lit.  chicken's  foot,  which  is  the 
common  Fr.  name  of  the  plant.  PuUI- 
podoto,  contrd.  (see  $  52)  to  pull'pedem, 
becomes  poulpiid:  for  pedem  = pled  see 
pied  :  for  u  —  ou  see  j  97.  Poulpiid  be- 
comes pourpied:  for  Imf  tee  %  157. 

POURPOiNT,  sm.  i  doublet.  Pror.  ptr- 
poing,  Sp.  ptrpxmtt ;  it  is  a  panic,  snbst.  of 
O.  Fr.  paurpoindre,  Pourpoindrt  is  conipd, 
of  poindre  (see  poindrt)  and  pour,  which  it 
in  form  from  L.  pro  (see  four),  and  in 

POURPRE,  sf.  purple ;  O.  Fr.  parprt.  It.  por- 
pora,  from  L.  purpura,,  by  regular  contr. 
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PO  URPRIS — POUVOIR. 


(tee  $51)  of  purpura  to  purp'ra,  whence 
O.  FT.  porprc  (for  u-o-ob  Me  S  97).— 
Der.  pQU*tr6t  empourprcr. 
POURFRIS,  m,  an  enclosure ;  1  pirtic.  subst. 
(ttcabsoutf),o(O.Fr.pourprcndr:  Pour- 
prtndri  (to  take  in  a  thing's  circumference) 
is  compd.  of  prtndri  (q.  v.)  and  pour,  in 
form  from  L.  pro  (see  pour),  in  sense  from 
L.  per.     The  Provencal  says  rightly  per- 

POURQUOI,  adv.  why.  See  pour  and 
9001. 

POURRIR,  m.  10  tot ;  formerly  porrir,  ori- 
ginailj  purrir,  Sf.podrir,  from  L.  putrere. 
for  u  =  o— ou  tee  i  97;  for  tr  =  dr-rr 
ice  J  168. — Der.  /owrrrlure,  ^OMrrissage, 
fourrissoir. 

FOURRISSAGE,  sm.  a  totting.  The  ending 
■issagt  from  an  inchoative  verb  in  -ir  fol- 
low! the  rale  laid  down  in  %  215,  note  4, 
and  in  5  336,  note  t.     See  pourrir. 

POURSUITE,  1/  pursuit.     Seefourstrfwe. 

POURSUIVRE,  va.  to  pursue;  formerly  jor- 
suivri,  originally  porsivri,  from  late  L. 
prosequare*,  for  prosequi.  We  hare 
already  shown  that  in  Fr.  all  Lit.  deponents 
have  been  replaced  by  active  verbs.  Pro- 
seo,uere,byconsonincationofuintov  (see 
Janvier),  becomes  proseqvere,  whence  pro- 
severe ;  fot  qy— v  (aq'va,  eoe)  see  eau. 
Prosevere  is  net  an  imaginary  form ;  it 
is  found  in  the  Formu).  Andegiv.  (ed.  Ma- 
billon):  'Quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  pro- 
■evere  debiam.'  Proaev6ro  contid.  (see 
&  50  to  prosev're  gives  O.  Ft.  porsivri 
(found  in  Villehatdouin).  For  pro=for 
see  pour;  for  accented  e-i  see  5  59. 
O.  Fr-  porsivrt  becomes  pounuivr*.  For 
por— four  see  pour;  i  also  by  an  unusual 
change  becomes  ui. — Der.  poursuili  (strong 
partic.  subst. ;  see  absouli). 

POURTANT,  adv.  nevertheless;  formerly  it 
signified  'for  which  cause,'  as  in  16th  cent, 
ponrtant  monfils  biin  aymi  reiourne,  mean- 
ing, 'for  which  reasons  he  came  back.' 
See  fot  etymology  pour  and  lanl. 

POURTOUR,  sm.  a  circuit,  circumference. 
See  pour  and  row. 

POURVOJ,  sm.  an  application  (id  jnrispTo- 

POURVOIR,  («.  to  provide.  Pror.  provizir, 
It.  fromidirt,  from  L.  providers.  For 
jno^pour  see  pour;  for  videre=i™> 
see  voir. — Der.  povrvoycai,  pourva,  Atfour- 
v<i,pourvoi. 

POURVOYEUR,  sm.  a  purveyor.     See  pour- 


POURVU  QJTE,  tonj.  provided  that ;  com 

of  toatm  (see  pourvoir)  and  que  (q.  v.). 

POUSSE,  t/.  (Bot.)  a  sprout.     See  pousser. 

POUSSE,  s/.   --*•■-        '      '  "    '    ' 


*s). 


—Der.  / 


ssif. 


(of 


POUSSE,  sf.  dust  {in  commercial  language); 
formerly  poicl,  Prov.  pah,  from  L.  pulvia, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  §  50)  of  pulvig  to 
pulT'e,  whence  pul'a.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  subjective 
case.  For  vs— a  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81, 
Puis*  becomes  O.ti.  polct:  fot  s-csee 
eercuiil;  for  u— 0  see  §  97.  Polte  be- 
comes pousse:  for  eJ  —  ou  see  %  157;  for  c 
- »  see  ageneir  — Der.  JOKSiier,  poussieic. 

POUSSER,  va.  to  push,  sprout;  formerly 
poller,  from  L.  pulsars  (for  u  —  o  see 
5  97),  whence  O.  Fr.  polsir,  whence  poussrr 
(for  ol  =  osi  see  %  157). — Der.  pousse  (act 
of  sprouting,  verbal  subst.),  pousse  (horse- 
congh,  verbal  subst.  of  pousser  in  its  sense 
of  '  to  cough,'  a  sense  which  also  belonged 
to  L.  pulsars),  poussie  (partic  subst),  re- 
poussir. 

POUSSIER,  sm.  coal-dross.     See  pousse, 

POUSSIERE,  sf.  dust.     Stepousa. 

POUSSIF,  adj.  pursy ;  sm.  a  puffy,  pursy  man. 
Sec  pousse  (3).    Its  doublet  it  pulsalif,  q.  v. 

POUSSIN,  sm.  a  young  chicken;  formerly 
poucin,  earlier  polcin.  originally  pulein.  lL 
puleino,  from  L.  pullicenus.  Putli- 
cenus,  regularly  contrd.  (see  §  5a)  topull'- 
oenufl,  becomes  pulein  (for  8  =  i  see  1}  59) ; 
pulan  becomes  successively  polcin  (by  ■  = 
0,  see  §  97),  then  poucin  (by  al  —  si,  see 
i  157);  lastly  poussin  (by  e-u.  see 
agencer). — Der.  poussuiiere. 

POUTRE,  sm.  a  beam  (of  a  bouse).  This 
word  properly  means  a  mare  (lie  toula 
parts  les  pouires  hmnissantes,  says  Rousard, 
16th  cent.),  then  later  came  to  designate  a 
piece  of  wood  which  supports  the  joists  of  1 
floor,  by  application  of  the  common  meta- 
phor which  gives  to  pieces  of  wood  which 
uphold  a  weight  the  name  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den (5  13)  !  cp.  chevalet  from  cheval  and 
the  L.  eqnuleus  (a  piece  of  wood)  from 
equulea  (a  mare).  Pimtre  is  in  O.  Fr. 
pollri.  It.  poltdro,  from  L.  pulletrum'. 
a  colt,  in  the  Germanic  laws :  '  Si  qnis 
puUetnim  anniculum  vel  binum  fbraverit' 
(Lex  Salica,  tit,  40).  PuHotram  ii  front 
Class.  Lat.  pullim.  FuUetrum,  contni. 
to  pull'tnun  (see  $  51),  becomes  polBi 
(for  u  =  o  see  §  97);  pollri  becomes  fours 
(for  of-on  see  $  157). — Der.  ^oufrelle. 

P0UV01R,  tes.  to  be  able ;  fonnealy  pant. 


PRA  QMA  TIQVB — PR&CIS. 


eailier  pooir,  original! J  podir,  Sp.  podir.  It. 
poftrt,  from  L.  pot6re*.  found  in  Merov. 
!d5,  and  the  Germanic  codes :  for  its  forma- 
tion aee  tlr:  Potere,  by  regular  change 
of  t  into  d  (see  5  117),  becomes  podere, 
bund  in  Merov.  documents ;  t.g.  '  Idio 
ipsa  aocturetate  mano  propria-non  podebat 
subscribere,'  from  a  Charter  of  Hlotair  lit, 
».n.  657.  Podere,  which  remains  in  Sp. 
poder.  by  e  =  i  (see  %  £9)  becomes  podir, 
"  :  oldest  Fr.  form  of  the  word:  In  "   " 


PRtAU,  sm.  a  little  meadow,  convent  en- 
closure ;  formerly  prail.  Prof,  pradel.  It. 
pralilla,   from    L.   prate  Hum  *,    dim.  oi 


1  the 


Oaths  of  a.d.  842.  Regularly  losing 
medial  d  (see  $  110),  it  becomes  O.  Fr. 
£wir  (for  1- 01"  see  |  68).  By  the  interca- 
lation of  an  euphonic  v  (see  can/it),  pooir 
becomes  povoir,  afterwards  transformed  to 
fouvoir  (for  0=011  see  %  76). — Dor.  pou- 
voir  (sm.). 

Pragmatique,  adj.  pragmatic ;  from  L. 
pragmaticus  (in  the  Theodosian  Code  in 
the  phrase  '  pragmatica  sanctio'). 

Praguerie,  sf.  the  name  of  a  faction  in 
1446,  against  Charles  VI:  briguerii  ou  la 
piagueite,  says  Commines;  anamesaidto 
have  come  through  the  Bohemian  faction- 
wars  then  lately  over,  from  Prague:  or  it 
may  be  a  corruption  oihrigatrit  from  brigut. 

Prairial,  sm.  Ptatrial,  the  ninth  month  of 
the  Republican  Calendar,  from  May  ao  to 
June  16.     Seeprairi*. 

PRAIRIE,  sf.  a  meadow;  formerly  praerit, 
Prov.  pradaria.  It.  praleria,  from  L.  pra- 
taria.*, found  in  Carolingian  documenti, 
e.  g. '  De  prataria  in  insula  arpennos  duos,' 
from  a  Charter  of  a.d.  833.  Prataria  is 
from  L.  pratom.  Prataria  loses  medial 
t  (see  J  117}  and  changes  a  to  f  (see 
5  54),  whence  O.  Fr.  praerit,  whence  later 
prairie.  For  t— ■  see  §  60. — Der.  prai- 
riO. 

Praline,  sf.  a  burnt  almond;  of  hist,  origin 
(see  $  33):  i"™  the  name  of  Marshal 
Praslin,  whose  cook  invented  this  sweet- 

t Frame,  sf.  (Nant.)  iptine;  from  Engl. 
pram.  (S  a8). 

Pratique,  adj.  practical;  from  L.  prac- 
ticui  (foand  in  Fulgentius).  For  ot  =  ( 
see  S  (68. — Der.  pratique  (sf.),  praliqvtt, 

PRE,  sm.  a  meadow;  formerly  pred,  Prov. 
prat.   It.  pralo,   from    L.  pratum.      For 

PrealablB,  adj.  previously  necessary;  for 
prlallable,  eompd.  of  pri  from  L,  prae, 
and  tillable  from  alitr,  q.  v. 


meaning  see  g  13.  Pralollum,  first  re- 
gularly drops  medial  t  (see  5  117);  then 
by-eUom--ei  =  -au(see  §  18a)  it  becomes 
praau*,  which  is  immediately  softened  to 
prion  by  dissimilation  of  the  vowels,  see 
§  169.  For  a-esee  §  54. 
Frebende,  sf.  a  prebend  arysh  ip ;  from  L. 
praebeuda*  (found  in  medieval  Lat. 
documents),  der.  from  praebere.  Its 
doublet  is  provaidt,  q.y. — Der.  pribtndi, 

Preoaire,  adj.  precarious;  from  L.  pre- 
carins.     Its  doublet  is  pricre,  q.  v. 

Precaution,  sf.  a  precaution;  from  L, 
praecautionem.— Der.  /recaulioitiier. 

Precedent,  adj.  precedent,  sm.  a  precedent; 
from  L.  prsiecedentem. 

Preceder,  va.  to  precede;  from  L.  put- 


Pr£oepte,  1 


:    of   c 


nges 


of 


^nm 


Precession,  sf.  precession;  from  L.  prae, 
cessionem,  der.  from  praeces sum,  supine 

PRECHER,  va.  to  preach.  It.  pridican, 
from  L.  praedicare,  by  regular  contr.  (see 
$  51)  of  praodic6re  to  praed'oare, 
whence  pricker.  For  do  —  c  see  5  lao; 
foro=e*  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  64;  for  ao--= 
*  see  $  103. — Der.  prechs  (verbal  subst.), 
prlehtar  (of  which  the  doublet  is  predi- 

Pretrfeux,  adj.  precious;  from  L.  preti- 

Der.  frtfei'osit^,  pricieusK. 
Precipice,  sm.  a  precipice;  from  L.  prae- 

Precipltation,    if.    precipitation,    haste; 

from  L.  praecipitationem. 
Pr6eipiter,  va.   to  precipitate;    from   L. 
Ipitare.— Der.  pricipitmt,  prtdpiti 


(par. 


St.). 


Preciput,  sm.  (Legal)  benefit  given  to  one 
of  several  coheirs  by  will ;  from  L.  prte- 
cipuum.    The  final  (can  only  be  explained 


308  prBcisIon- 

PrecMon,  sf.   precision;    from  L.    prae- 

Pr6cit(i.  «(//.  aforesaid;  from  L.   prae  anc 

Fr.  eife".     See  eifer. 
Precoce,  01/).  precocious;    from  L.   prae 

coutm.-Dtr.  precociXi. 
PrfrooniBer,  va.  10  extol;  from  L.  prae- 

conisare"  (hi  writer!  of  the  latest  Lat. 

age).— Der.  tWconiration. 
Precuraeur,  mi.  a    precursor;    from   L. 


Predeceaneur,  sm.  a 


iredececior :  from  L, 


Pr6delle,  sf.  the  lower  frieze  of  an 
painting  ;  From  It.  predtlla  (§  15).     1 

doublet  of  iheO.  Fr.  bridil. 
Predestination,  sf.  predestination ;  from 

Fredestiner,  va.  to  predestine ;   fio: 


Predicament,  sm.  a  predicament,  attribute 
Pr&licailt,  sm.  a  preacher;  from  L.  prae- 
Pr6dicat,  sm.  a  predicate  (in  logic);  from 

Predicateur,   sm.  a   preacher;    from   L. 

praedicatorem.    Its  doublet  it  prichtur, 

q.v. 
Predication,  sf.  preaching ;  from  L.  pra. 

Prediction,  sf.  prediction;  from  L.  pra 


Predire,   va.   to  foretell;    from  L.   prae- 

dicere.     For  dicere  -din  see  dirt. 
Pr6diapoaer,  va.  to  predispose ;    from  L. 
prae  and  disposer  (q.v.). — Per. frMitpOt- 

Predo  miner,  on.  to  predominate  (over); 
from  L.  prae  and  domiatr  (q.v.). — Der. 

Fr66miaen.ce,  sf.  pre-eminence;  from  L. 

praeeminentia.  For -tia=-«  see  oyeneir. 

Preeminent,  adj.  pre-eminent ;   from  L. 

Pr^etablir,    va.    to    pre-eslablisb ;     from 

L,  prae  and  AoiKr  (q.r.). 
Preexiatence,  sf.  pre-  exist  ence ;   from  L. 

prae_and«ri/m«(q.v.). 
Preexister,  no.  to  pre-exist ;  from  L.  prae 

and  Ixisttr  (q.  v.). 


Preface,  sf.  a  preface;  from  L.  praefatict. 

For  -tlo  =  -a  see  $  115. 
Prefecture,   sf.   a   prefecture;    from    L. 

praefectura. 
Preferer,  va.  to  prefer;    from    L.    prae- 

ferre.— Der.  jW/erable,  preference. 
Prefet.  sm.  a  prefect;  from  L.  pracfectns. 

For  ot"/ tee  §  168. 
Prefix,  adj.  prefixed ;  from  L.  pracfiim. 

—Der.  prijhte. 
Prehension,  if.  a  seizing,  taking  captive  ; 

from  L.  prehensionem.    Its  doublet  it 
^n'lon,  q.  r. 
Prejudice,  an.  injury,  prejudice ;  from  L. 

p  r  ae]  u  d  i  ci  um. — Der.  prtj  urfieiable. 
Prejudicial,    adj.     prejudicial;     from     L. 

Frejug6,  sm.  a  prejudice.    See  prijugtr. 

to  prejudge;  from  L.  prae 
r.) — Der.  prijugti   (partic. 

Prelasser  (Be),  vpr.  to  stmt.     Scepr&at. 

Prelat,  sm.  a  prelate;  from  L.  praelatus, 
one  who  is  in  front,  in  command,  whence 
the  sense  of  a  dignitary  in  cedes.  Lat. — 
Der.  prilalme. 

Prelfttion,  (/.  preference;    from  L.  prae- 

Prele,  sf.  (Bot.)  hairgrait.  horsetail;  for- 
merly prtllt,  originally  asprtllt.  It.  to- 
ptrtlla,  from  L.  aiperella*;  dim.  of 
asper,  rough. 

Preleguer,  va.  to  make  iegaeiea  at  a  first 
charge  on  a  succession  (a  legal  term) ; 
from  pri  and  Ugutr  (q.  v.). 

Prelever.  va.  to  deduct  (from);  from  L. 
ind  Uvir  (q.  v.). — Der.  prSivtnaaX. 

Prelim  moire,  adj.  preliminary;    from  L. 

Pr61uder,  va.  to  prelude;  from  L.  prae- 
ludere.— Vci.tr&tuU  (verbal  nibst.). 

Fr6mature,  adj. premature;  from  L.  pra e- 
atus*.  der.  froni  prae  mat  arm. — 
•jntaturitA. 

Premeditation,  sf.  premeditation ;  60m 

Fr6mediter,  va.  lo  premeditate;  from  L. 

praemeditari. 
Premicea,  sf  SrstFruiti;    from  L.  primi- 

tiae.     For  -tiae  --«  see  $  115. 
PREMIER,  adj.  first;  from  L.  prlnurina. 

For  -ariu«  = -in-  see  §  198 ;  for  i-=*  tee 

S  68      Its  doublet  is  primairt,  q.  T. 
Premises,  sf.  pi.  (Logic)  premisses  ;  from 

Premunir,  va.to  forewarn;  from  L.prae- 


FRENABLK,  adj.  that  cm  be  taken,  corrup- 
tible (by  bribes). — Det.  iiaprtnable. 
PRENDRE,  va.  to  lake.  It.  prmdere,  from 
L.  premiere  (shortened  form  of  pre' 
benders),  by  regular  contr.  (ice  §  51)  of 
pr6nd6ro  to  prend're. — Der.  Kpprmdrt, 
aasfrtmdrt,  reprtndri,  yaprendrt,  iprtndre, 
inprendrt,  latprendrt.  preatur,  prmable. 
a  Christian  name;  from  L, 

Prenotion,  sf,  a  prenotiiin  ;  from  L.  prae- 

Preoccupation,  sf.  preoccupation;  from 

Preoccuper,  va.  to  preoccupy;    from  L. 

praeocenpare.    . 
Preopiner,  sm.  to  give  one't  opiuion  first ; 

from  opintr  (q.  T.)  and  L.  prae. 
Preparation,    if.   preparation ;    from   L. 

Prfiparatoire,  adj.  preparatory;    from  L. 

Preparer,  va.  10  prepire;  from  L.  prae- 

pararc— Der.  pripanttf. 
Preponderant,  adj.  preponderant;    from 

L.    preponderant  em. — -Der.   preponddr- 

Preposer.  int.  to  set  over;  from  L.  prae 

ind/OMr(q.T.)1 
Prepositif, adj. prepojitional;  froraL.prae- 

Preposition,  sf.  a  preposition ;   from  L. 

Prerogative,  sf.  prerogative;  from  L. 
praerogativa. 

PRES,  prep.  near.  It  .  presso.  from  L.  pressus, 

properly  pressed  close,  hence  near.     For  se 

=  jsee  §  149.— Der.  apris,  pi-«que. 
Presage,  mm.   a  presage;    from   L.   prae- 

sagium.— Der.  pritaga. 
Preabyte,  adj.  (Optics)  presbyopical ;  from 

Gr.  rpta&imji. 
Presbyters,  sm.  a  parsonage ;    from  L. 

presbyter  in  m,  from  Gr.  iptaBmlpiov. — 

Der.  presbylira\,  prtibyUriai. 
Prescience,  sf.  prescience;  from  L.  prae- 

scientii.     For  -tia  =  -«  iee  agtnctr  and 

S"5- 

Prescriptible,  adj.  preicriptible ;  from 
prescription,  q.r. — Der.  imprescriptible. 

Prescription,  if.  prescription;  from  L. 
praescriptionem. 

Preacrire,  va.  to  prescribe;  from  L.  prae- 


PRENABLE — PRESS  URER. 

the  precedence,  ii 


3=9 

Suetonius.     For 


§  103;  for  i-Jsee  5  68 ;  for  en  -=  an  see 

aminder ;    for   -tin  =  -ci   see   agtneer  and 
5  115.     Prisianci  is  a  doublet   of  frith 


PRESENT,'  adj.    present;    from    L.  prae- 

e  en  torn.— Der.  presenta,  present  (sm.). 
PRESENT,  sm.  a  present,  gift.     The  word 

phrase  being  mettre  quelqne  chose  en  present 

a  gtitlqu'un,  to  lay  a  thing  down  in  his 

presence,  i.  e.  to  give  it  him,  with  the  sense 

Of  a  formal  presentation. 
PRESENTER,  va.  to  present.     See  prfsmt. 

— Der.  prtttwtUwm,  pr«s*«/ateur,  pristnt- 

able,  prcsentement,  ttprisentir. 
Preserver,  vs.  to  preserve ;  from  L.  prae- 

servare. — Der.  /rernvateur,  prhervitit. 
President,    sm.     a    president;     from    L. 

prae  si  den  tern.— Der.  prisidena  (of  which 

the  doublet  aprisiance,  q.v.),  prisident\e\. 
Preaider,  va.  to  preside ;  from  L.  prae- 

sidere. 
t Presides,   ;/.   pi.    mliiiarv    (or   penal) 

colonies;  from  Sp.  praidio,  (f,  26). 
Presidial,  sm.  a  court  of  judicature,  pre- 

ial;  from  L.  praeiidialis. 
Presomptif,   adj.   presumptive ;   from   L. 

Preaomption,  sf.  presumption ;  from  L, 

praesumptionem. 
Presomptuaux,  adj.  presumptuous;  from 

L.   praesumptuosus.    For  -osua—sux 

see  §  2*9. 
PRESQUE,  adv.  almost.     See  pris  and  (tie. 
PRESQU'iLE,  sf.  a  peninsula.     See  praqta 


a  He. 


press.      See   pressor. — Der. 


.    sf.    1 


PRESSER,  va.  to  press  ;  from  L.  pressare  •, 
enueut.ofpremere. — Der.  presse  (verbal 
>st.),j>«ssis. 

Prenaion,  sf.  pressure;  from  L,   pressio- 

PRESSOIR,srn.apress;  from L. preesorinm. 

1  -orluma-oirsee  $  233. 
Pressure,   sf.   a  pressure;  from  L.    pres- 

ra. — Der.  press  wer. 
pTeaaurer,  va.  to  press  (out).  See  prtssari. 
— Der.  pr«iurage,  preJsiireur. 


PRSSTANCB — PR&VENTIF. 


Pr@atan.ee,   if.   an   imposing  deportment; 
Prestation, ./.  the  taking  (an  oath);  from 

t-Preate,  odf.agilo;  from  It. /r»«o (S  as)- 

In  doublet  is  />«*,  q,  t. 
tPrestesse,  sf.  agility;  homlt-praltzxa 

(5  aS). 
Prestige,   sib.   preitigo;    from   L.   praes- 


Preatigieux:,   i 

priestigiosus.  For-oaua  — -juxsee  $  319. 

+  Presto,  adv.  (Mus.)  presto;  the  It. 
Prtsto  <5  35). 

Prestolet,  sm.  a  hedge-priest ;  a  term  of 
contempt.  Origin  uncertain;  probably  it 
lies  between  L.  praestolari,  to  wait,  and  a 
contemptuous  dim.  of  prestre,  pretre. 

Presumer,  vo.  to  presume;  from  L.  piae- 
sumere.— Der.  presumable. 

FreaUppOBer,   va.    to    presuppose;    from 


Preterit,  an.  (Gram.)  the  preterite;  from 

L.  praeteritum. 
Prdterition,  sf.   pretermission ;    from    L. 

praetor;  from  L.  praetor, 
a  pretext;  from   L.   prae- 
pritixta. 
J*retintaUJ.O,  sf.  a  trimming  (of  a  dress). 

Origin  unknown. 
Pretolre,  sm.  a  pnetorinm;  from  L.  prae- 

Foro  =  oisee  §  84. 
Pr6torien,  adj.  praetorian;  from  L.  prae 

PRETRE,  cm.  a  priest;  formerly  pnstrt, 
from  L.  presbyter,  found  for  a  priest 
in  Prudeutius  and  Jerome.  Preabyter, 
contrd.  regularly  (see  §  51)  to  preab'ter, 
-   '-  prea'ter  (tee  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81), 


..      *-(q.v.).ndL.  prs 
Presupposition,  5/  a  presuppositioi 

supposition  (q.  v.)  and  L.  prae. 
f  Pr^Hure,  sf.  rennet;  from  It. 

Jlse. 


idj.  ready;  formerly  prist.  It. prtsto, 
from  L.  praastua*,  ready,  in  soeral  inscrip- 
tions under  the  Empire.    Praeitttt*  is  fre- 


"). 
become.  prist  itoi  ae<=>  see 

I  '  °3)  i  Pr»s*  becomes  pril  by  dropping  1 

(see  §  148).    JVA  is  a  doublet  of  fr*s«,q.v. 
PRET,  sm.  a  loan.     See  print. 
PretantaJne,  sf.  in  the  phrase  eautir  la 

pritwttaint,  to  run  about  uselessly,  gad  about. 

Origin  unknown;  not  improbably  onoma- 

topoetic  (§  34). 
Pretendre,  va.  to   claim,  vn.  to  pretend; 

from  L.  praetendere.    For  tendere  -=.■ 

ttndrt    see    ttndrt. — Der.  ptiltmUm,  pti- 

Pretentieux,  adj.  pretentions.    Sec   pre- 

Pretention, s/. a  pretention;  from  L.  prae- 

lupine  of  praetendere. — Dcr.  pritmtici. 

■RETEr  .... 


L. 

praefltftro,    properly 

0    fu 

mish';    the 

d signifies  ■»  lend'  M  M 

rlya 

the  Theo- 

dos 

pec 

liiriter    ut 

pec 

niam  praestot  a  dom 

noru 

latu 

.'  Prae  at  are  becomes 

6r»s(«-(forae  = 

ebyd 


5  50),  then  prlirt,  by  A    ..     „ 
I  148). — Der.  frltrcsse,  pre/rise,  ptStnilt. 
Prdture,  sf.  the  prietonhip;  from  L.  prae- 

PREUVE,  sf.  a  proof.  It.  prows.  Cat.  proha. 
from  L.  proba  *,  der.  from  probaxe.  For 
o-mie(4  76;  for  b  =  u  see  $  113. 

PREUX,  adj.  gallant ;  formerly  p reus,  origin- 
ally ptos.  It.  pro.  Origin  unknown,  '  A 
very  difficult  word'  (Littre),  its  origin 
lying  uncertainly  between  the  prep,  pro, 
andprobuaorprovidua.  Fradeiu  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  the  common  actus. 
form  in  O.  Ft.  must  then  hare  been  promt, 
whereas  no  trace  of  any  such  word  exists. 
The  tux  ending  comes  from  an  O.  Fr. 
nam.  pros,  see  i  79 ;  the  O.  Fr.  aceus. 
being  proa  or  prtu,  and  even  prod*,  which 
is  connected  with  It.  prode,  and  survives  in 
prud'homme.  in  which  form  (and  sense) 
we  seem  to  recognise  the  L.  prAvidui, 
prov'dOB  (|  51),  whence  proudt  or  prods, 
by  softening  of  semivoeal  v  (5  141). — Der. 
(from  O.  Fr.  pro)  protsst*  (now  froatm; 
forD-«seeS8l). 

Prersloir,  tns.  to  prevail;  from  L.  prae- 
valere.     For  latere  —  voloir  see  voUir. 

Prevaricateur,  sm.  a  prevaricator ;  from 

Prevarication,  sf.  prevarication  ;  from  L. 

Prevariquer,  vn.  to  prevaricate ;  from  L. 

praevaricari. 
Prevenant,  adj.   prepossessing.    See  pri- 

vtmr. — Der.  privtnvnct. 
Prevenir,  va.  to  precede;  from  L. 


Prevents  adj.  preventive.    See  pritmKom. 


PREVENTION — PRISER. 


3" 


Prevention, sf.  prevention ;  fromL.prae- 
rentionem,  from    praeventum,   supine 

Pr^venu,  sm.  a  prisoner;  panic,  subst.  of 
prttitnir,  q.  v. 

Pr6viaion,  sf.  prevision;  from  vision  (q.  v.) 
...d  L.  prut. 

Privoir,  va.  to  foresee;  from  L.  prae- 
tidere.  For  Tidero=voir  see  voir. — 
— Der.  prtvoymi,  prtvoyintx. 

PREVOT,  tm.  a  provost,  formerly  privosl, 
properly  one  put  over  others,  from 
L.  praepoaitua.  PraeprSsItoi,  coatrd. 
regularly  (lee  J  51)  to  praepos'tua,  be- 
comes privosl.  For  ae  =  *see  §  103;  for 
p=.«iee  6  in;  for  lot*,  of  1,  tee  §148.— 
Der.  prlv6t*\,  prhitli. 

PREYOYANT,  adj.  provident,  foreseeing. 
See  prhioir. — Der.  prdvoyanct. 

PRiE-DIEU,  sm.  a  laldstool.     See  diiu  and 

FRIER,  va.  to  pray  ;  from  L.  preoari.  For 
bis  of  medial  0  see  5  131 ;  for  e  =  i  tee 

US- 

FRIERE,  if.  a  prayer.  Prov.  prtguitra.  Cat. 
prtgaria,  from  L.  preoari* ",  a  prayer,  in 
medieval  Lit.  documents.  Preoari  a  it 
from  prooor.  Proe&ria  becomes  priirt 
by  loss  of  medial  0,  sec  §  131 ;  by  e  —  i, 
see  I  59;  and  by  a-*,  see  5  54.  Priirt 
is  a  doublet  otprtcairt,  q.  ». 

PRIEUR,  ins.  a  prior;  from  L.  priorem. 
For  o  =  eu  see  §  79. — Der. priori,  priiure. 

Primaire,  adj.  primary;  from  L.  prima- 
riut.     Its  doublet  it  prtmitr,  q.  r. 

Primal,  sm.  a  primate ;  from  L.  prima  t  cm. 
^Der.  frimatu],  primant. 

PRIMAUTfi,  tf.  a  primacy;  from  L.  prima- 
litatem  *,  from  primus.  For  -alititem 
=  -aJ.'tfitem  see  j  £1 ;  for  ul  =  au  see 
>'57;  lor  -tatem  =  -^  see  %  130,  whtnpe 
prinauti. 

Prime,  adj.  first;  from  L.  primus. — Der. 
*nW-abord. 

Prime,  tf.  prime  (1  term  of  Catholic  liturgy) ; 
from  L.  prima  (sc.  hora). 

Prime,  if.  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards; 
from  L,  prima. 

t Prime,  tf.  a  premium;  from  Engl. 
premium  (§  18). 

Prime,  sf.  first  guard  (in  fencing);  from 

Prime,  tf.  a  pebble  (jewellery) ;  formerly 
pritmt,  from  L.  prisma.  It  is  a  doublet 
al  prisms.     For  loss  of  s  see  5  I48. 

Primer,  tm,  to  lead  (in  play  at  cards).  See 
prinu, — Der.  frimage. 


PRIME-SAUT,  adv.   suddenly,   all  at  once. 

See  prinu  and  taut  (1). — Dei.  primt-tauAa. 
Primeur,  tf.  the  first  part  (of  the  season, 

for  fruit,  etc.).    See /rim.  (1). 
Primevere,  tf.  a  primrose;  from  It  pri- 

eajly  spring  ($  15). 
Primieier,   sm.  a   primii 


dignitary,   i.e.  he    whose 
written  on  the  tablets,  primus  and  cei 
from  L.  primicerint. 
Primitif,  adj.  primitive;  from  L.   pri 

tPfimo,  adv.  firstly;  the  L.  primo. 


;    first 
era); 


+  Primogeniture,  tf.  primogeniture; 
from  It.  primagmititra  (J  15). 

Primordial,  adj.  primordial;  fromL.pri- 
mordialii. 

PRINCE,  tm.  a  prince;  It.  printipe;  from 
L .  prinoipem,  by  dropping  the  last  two 
atonic  syllables,  see  5S£0,  51. — Der.  print- 
esse,  frateier. 

+  Frincepa,ai/.  first- printed  (of  editions); 
the  L.  princops. 

Principal,  adj.  principal ;  from  L.  princi- 
palis. 

PrincipautA  if.  a  principality;  from  L, 
principalitatem,  first  the  dignity,  then 
the  territory.  For  -alitatem. — dure'  see 
primavti. 

Principe,  sm.  a  principle;  from  L.  princi- 
pium. 

PRINT ANIER,  adj.  vernal     See  printtmpt. 

PRINTEMPS,  tm.  spring-time;  from  L. 
primum  tempua*,  i.e.  the  first  season 
of  the  year,  beginning  at  Easter.  Primum. 
tempua,  contrd  to  prim'tempua  (5  51), 
becomes  printtmpt;  for  m  =  n  see  |  160. 
— Der.  prinlaniet. 

t  Priori  (a),  adv.  a  priori ;  the  L.  a  and 

Priority,  sf.  priority;   from  L.  priori  la- 

PRIS,  p.  p.  otprtndrt,  taken ;  from  L.  pren- 
s.  Prenaua,  regularly  reducing  na  to  a 
e  §  163),  becomes  preaua,  whence  pris 
■r  e=i  see  |  59). — Der.  prise  (verbal 
ist,),  whence  priter. 

PRISER,  va.  to  take  snuff.     See  pris.— Da. 

PRISER,  va.  to  prize;  from  L.  pratiara, 
found  in  Cassiodorus.  The  word  is  common 
in  the  Germanic  Codes:  thus,  'Si  quis 
alicui  caballum  iuvolaverit,  et  pretiet  eum 

solidos,' in  the  Lex  Alamannorum,  71.  Pre- 


PRISMS — PRODUIRB. 

tiare  become*  prisir;    for  ■  m i  see  J  58  ;  ' Proc  es- verbal,    tm.    proceeding!    (of    1 


for   -tiftre--i»r   tee    6    a6+. — Dm.  1 
mi  ssa  ire -prise  ur,  prittt,  mipriur. 

Prisma,  tm.  1  prism ;  from  Gi.  tpla/ia.  It 
i>  1  doublet  of  prime  (6),  q.  v. — Der.  pritm- 
atiqne. 

PRISON, '/.  a  prison  ;  from  L.  prensionem, 
first,  the  act  of  seizing,  thence  prison,  by 
passage  from  absttact  to  concrete.  Fren- 
•iontan,  regularly  reducing  us  to  b  (see 
$  163),  becomes  preaionom,  whence 
pritm.  For  e-i  see  |  59;  for  -aionem 
—  ■son  ice  I  23  a.  Priion  ii  a  doublet  ol 
prtkimioit,  q.v.— Der.  prisomiier. 

Prlvatit  adj.  privative;    from  L.  pri' 

Privation,  </.  a  privation;  from  L.  pri 

PRIVAUTE,   ;/.    extreme    familiarity;    f 
merly  privalli,    from  a  supposed  L.  pri- 
valitatem",    from    pri  valla,    der.   from 
privus.     For  loss  of  1  lee  |  53  j  torsi- 
on see  |  157;  for  ■tatom--/if  see  |  130. 

PRIVE,  adj.  private;   from  L.  privattu 

PR1VER,  va.  to  deprive ;  from  L.  prlvare, 

— Der.  privit. 
Privilege,  sin.  a  privilege ;  from  L.  _ 

legium. — Der.  priviUgitr,  priviUgic. 
PRIX,  era.   a  price ;    formerly  pris,  from  L. 

pretium.     For  e  =  i  see  %  59;  for  tiu  = 

Probability,  if.  probability;  from  L.  pro- 

Probable,  adj.  probable ;  from  L.  prob 
bill*,     lis  doublet  is  prouvaUt,  q.v. 

Frobant,  adj.  probaloryj  from  L.  pr 
bint  em. 

Probation.  */ probation ;  from  L.  prob 

Probe,  adj.  honest,  upright;  from  L.  pr 

baa. 
Probite.t/ probity;  from  L.  probitatei 
Froblematlque,  adj.  problematical;  fro 

Gr.  xpoBKii'aTtHdt. 
Problems,  tm.  a  problem;  from  Gr.  up 

Froboacide, 


Proceder,  1 


PROCHA1N, 


y).     See^rocfs  and  vobal. 

IN,     adf.    near;     It.    prosstmaaa. 

ms  to  suppose  ■  fictitious  L. 

'.     See  prochi. 

PROCHE,  adj.   near;    from  L.  propina*, 

compd.  of  prope.     For  -piua  —  -ekt   see 

5    14]. — Der.   prochiia,    approchtr.   rap- 

prochcr,  Tzprochet. 

Prochroniome,  an.  a  prochronism ;  from 

Gr.  tpAxpovn- 
Proclamation,  if.  a  proclamation;  from 

Proclamer,  va.  to  proclaim;  from  L.  pro- 
claim™. 

tProeoneul,  an.  a  proconsul;  the  L. 
proconsul. 

Proconaulaire,    adj.    proconsular;    from 

Froeonoulat.  tm.  proconsulate;  from  L 
Procreation,  ./.  procreation;  from  L. 
Procreer,  va.  to  procreate;  from  L.  pro- 


L.prc 


roceed;  from  L.  pre 
ceaere. — uer.    procidi    (panic,    subst. 

Procedure,  if.  a  procedure.     See  pracida 

Proces,  sm.  a  nit,  lit.  an  onward   mov-i 

ment;  from  L.  processus. — Der.  proceii. 

Procesaion,  t/.  a  procession;  from  L.  pr< 

n.— Der.  ^rocem'onnaL 


Procurateur, 

sm 

a  proc 

rat  or,  proctor; 

from   L.    proc 

Its  doublet  ii 

Procuration, 

■■/■ 

a    proci 

nation,   proxy; 

-  from  L.  proca 

Procurer,  va. 

to 

procure 

from  L.  pro- 

Procureur.  an.  a  proiy,  agent;  from  L-. 


ilj.Ul.l.m. 

rodige.  tm.  a  pri 


Proi 
giom 


■odigy ; 


Prodigfeux,  adj.  prodigious;  from  L.pro- 

digiosus. 
Prodigue,  adj.  prodigal;  from  L.  prodi- 

gus. — Der.  prodigucr. 
Prodromo,  snt.  an  introduction;  from  Gr. 

vpuSpoftot. 
Producteur,  an.  a  producer ;  from  L.  pro- 

ductorem,  from  productum,  supine  of 


PRODUIRE,  va.  to  produce;  from  L.  pro- 
duaere.  For  lost  of  atonic  e,  tee  j  £'! 
for  or—ir  see  benir. 


PRODUIT— PROMPT, 
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PRODUIT,  mi.  a  product;   from  L.  pro- 
dnotua.     For  tfaft  s«j§  129. 

Frofeminent,    uoj.    prominent;    fron 
proeminentem. — Der.  proimintnet. 

Profanateur,  ™.  a  profaner;    from   L. 

Profanation,  '/.  a  profanation ;  from   L. 


fanar 
ProfSrer,   va.   to  utter;    from   L. 

Prof&B,  Profenoo,  ooj.  and  tmf.  professed 
(of  religious  orders);  from  L.  professi 
-Der./rojfaser. 

Profesoer,  va.  to  profess.     See  pro/is. 

Professeur,  ™.  a  professor ;  from  L.  pi 

Profession,  sf.  a  profession ;  from  L.  pro- 

fProfeaso  (ex),  00V.  professedly;  the 

L.  ex  and  profesao. 
Profesaoral,   adj.   professorial  J    from   L. 


praeda.    For  lost  of  d  see  %  m;   for 

ae  -e  see  j  104;  and  e-^oi  see  §  62. 
Projectile, adj.  projectile;  snt.a  projectile; 

froni  L.  projectilis*,  from  projectnm, 

supine  of  projicere. 
Projection,  if.  a  projection;  from  L.  pro- 

Projecture,    sf.    (Aichit.)    >    projecture; 

Projet,  sm.  a  project;  from  L.  projectm. 

Projeter,  wi,  10  project.    See  projet, 
Prolegomenea.sm.itf.  prolegomena;  from 

Gr.  (rd.)  wpoktyAfifn. 
Prolepse,  sf.  (Rhet.)  prolepsii;   from  Or. 

Proletaire,  adj.  proletarian;  from  L.  pro- 

Frolifique,  adj.  proline;  from  L.  prolifi- 


rofes 


:  if  fron 


(5  19O. 
Professorat,  sm.  professorship;   from  L. 

professor,  a  learned  form,  as  if  from  a 

im.  in  -atuB  (§  200,  note  1). 
f  Profit,  sm.  a  profile;   from  It  profiUo 

(.in)-— "Da.  profiles. 
PROFIT,  sm.  profit ;  from  L.  profectus  (so 

nsed  in  Ovid).    For  eat -if  see  5  119.— 

Der.  profiler,  profitable. 
Profond,  adj.  deep;  from  L.  profundus. 

— Der.  prafondeuT,  loprofondit, 
Profusement,  adv.  profusely  ;    from  pro- 

fus,  which  is  from  L.  profusus. 
Profusion,  sf.  profusion;  from  L.  profu- 

Progeniture,  sf  progeny;  from  L.  pro- 

genitura*,from  progenitura,  supine  of 

progignere. 
Programme,  sm.  a  programme ;  from  Gr. 

rfaypa/iim. 
Progres.  sm.  progress;  from  L.  progr 

sns.— -Der.  proerssKT,  progress^. 
Progression,    sf.    progression;    from 

progressionem. 
Froniber,  va.  to  prohibit;  from  L.  pi 


Prologue,  sm.  a  prologue;  from  Gr.  tpi- 
\o-rot. 

Frolonger,  va.  to  prolong;  from  L.  pro- 
longare. — Der.  prdtmge  (verbal  subst.), 
prolongation,  prolongemeM. 

PROMENER,  va.  (o  lead  forth;  vpr.  PRO- 
MENER (SE),  to  walk,  go  out,  on  foot  or 
on  horse;  from  L.  promijiare  (10  lead,  in 
Apuleius).  Fori-*  see  §  68.  The  O.  Ft. 
form  pourmintr  will  help  to  explain  the 
survival  of  the  atonic  i,  as  well  also  as  the 
existence  of  a  verb  prdritr  in  another  sense. 
—Der.  ^ronunatle.  promtnan,  promtnoii. 

PROMESSE,  sf.  a  promise;  from  L.  pro. 
miaasv.     For  i-»  see  $  71. 

PROMETTRE,  va.  to  promise.  It.  pro- 
mettert,  from  L.  promittere.  For  I  —  t 
see  \  7*. 

Promiscuity,   «/.  promiscuoumess ;   from 

Fromission,  sf.  promise;    from  L.  pro- 
Fromontolre,  sm.  a  promontory;   from 

Promoteur,  sm.  a  promoter  ;  from  L.  pro- 
motoTem*,  from  promotum,  supine  of 
promovere. 

Promotion,  sf.  promotion;  from  L,  pro- 

Promouvoir,  va.  to  promote ;   from  L. 


Prohibition,  if.  prohibition;  from  L.  pro 
PROIE,  if.  prey,  booty.    It.  prtda,  from  L. 
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Promptitude,  sf.   promptitude;    from  L. 

Promulgation,  sf.   promulgation ;    from 

L,  promulgation  m. 
Promulguer,  va.  to  promulgate ;  from  L. 

PRflNE,  an,  a  sermon  (before  or  after  mau); 
from  L.  praeconium.  Foe  ao  =  o  see 
5  103,  hence  preconium,  whence  prdnt; 
for  loss  of  medial  o  see  %  129  ;  for  contr. 
of  »  to  i  lee  %  101. — Der.  fronts,  prSn- 

Fronom,  sm.  a  pronoun;  from  L.  pro- 

Pronomioal,   adj.  pronominal;   from  L. 

Prononcer,  va.  to  pronounce;  from  L. 
pronuntiare.  For  u  —  0  ice  %  98;  for 
-tiare  —  -ctr  lee  §  264, 

Frononciation,  sf.  pr< 

Pronoatlc,  sm.  a  prognostic ;   from   Or. 

ipuYfoiffTniSt-. — Der.  pranosliqutt. 
Pronoatiquer,  va.  to  prognosticate.     See 


Propagateur,  sm.  a  propagator;  from  L. 

propagatorom. 
Propagation,  sf.  propagation;  from   L. 

ptopagationem. 
Propager,  va.  to  propagate ;  from  L.  pro- 

nagare. 
PropQnsion,   sf.   a  propensity;   from   L. 

Prophets,  sm.  a  prophet;   from   L.   pro- 

pheta. 
Propli^tosse,   if.  a  prophetess;   from   L. 

prophetina.    For  i  =  «  see  §  71. 
ProplUitle,    s/7.   prophecy;    from   L.    pro- 

phetia. 
Proph6tique,    adj.    prophetic;    from    L. 

Frophetiaer,    va.  to   prophesy;   from   L. 

Proplce,  adj.  propitious;  from  L.  pro- 
note  3. 

fPropolia,  sf.  propolis  (substance  with 
which  bees  slop  holes  in  their  hives) ;  the 
L.  propolis. 

Proportion,  ■/.  proportion ;  from  L.  pro- 
portionem. — Der.  /ro^o«ionner,    dispro- 


PROPRE,  adj.  proper,  clean ;  from  L.  pro 
prills.  Dim,  inn,  which  after  m,  n,  p. 
etc.,  becomes  dt  or  gt,  drops  itsj  influence 
after  r,  and  simply  becomes  *. — Der.  im- 
propri,  rppropnex,  propret,  praprtti,  fro- 

Propretettr,   sns.  a   propraetor;    from   L. 

Proprietaire,    tm-    an    owner;    from    L. 

proprietariu.  (found  in  Ulpian). 
Proprie)te,  sf.  propriety;   from  L.   pro- 

Fropylae,    sns.    a    propylsrorn,    vestibule; 

from  Gr.  vpomXaiot. 
■(•Prorata,  sns.  proportion;   the  L.  pro 

and  rata  (sc.  parte). 
Prorogation,   */.    prorogation;    from    L. 

Proroger,  va.  to  prorogue;  from  L.  pro- 

Frosalque,  adj.  prosaic;    from  L.  pro- 

saicus. — Der.  prosaisme. 
Proeateur,  sm.  a  prose-writer.     See  pros*. 
ProscripteuT,  sm.  a  proscriber;   from  L. 

proscriptorem. 
Proscription,  sf.  a  proscription;  from  I. 

proscriptionem. 
Proecrire,  va.  to  proscribe;  from  L.  pro- 

scribere.     For  -ibara»-ib*re  see  £  51; 

for  br-r  seej  168. 
Proflerit,   sm.    an    outlaw;    from  L.  pro-    1 

sctiptus.     For  pt— (*— f  MC  5  168. 
Proae,   sf.   prose;    from  L.    prosa. — Der.    I 

PrOBecteur,  tm.  (Anat.)  a  preparator ;  rrom 

L.  prosectorem. 
ProB&yte,  sm.  a  proselyte;  from  L.  prose- 

lytns*  (in  S.Jerome).— Der. pnuSytiam. 
Pro  BO  die,  sf.  prosody;  from  Gr.  rpoafHa. 

- — Der.  prasodique. 
PrOBOpopee,  sf.  prosopopoeia;    from  Gr. 


+  Pn 


-oiia. 


.   a  prospectus ; 


pectus,  1 

L.  prospeatua. 
Frosperer,  va.  to  prosper ;  from  L.  pro- 

sperare. 
Prosperity  tf  prosperity ;  from  L.  pro-    ' 


PROSTERNER — PRVDE. 

lay  low  (in  tig 


Proeteraer, 

adoration)  ;  (Be)  vpr.  to  prostrate  oneselt ; 
from  L.  proste  mere. — Der.  ^roitfrflation, 

Frostituer,   mi.  to  prostitute ;    from   L. 

proititnere. 
Prostitution,   sf.    pioititution ;    from    L. 
prostitutiooem. 

Profltration, 


Protaao,  sf.  the  setting  forth  of  a  (Literary) 
subject,  the  protasis  of  a  sentence  or  pro- 
position ;    from   Or.  wp6raau. — Der,  pro- 

Prote,    an.    an    overseer;    from    Gr.    -upSt- 

Protecteur,  sm.i  protector;  from  L.  pro- 
tect or  em. — Der.  proliclonX. 
Protection,  if.  protection;  from  L.  prn- 


Proi 


.tiori,  sf.  a  protest ;  from  L.  prr. 


Protester,  va.  to  protest:  from  L.  pro- 
testari. — Der.  prottstont  (of  hist,  origin; 
the  name  given  to  the  Lutherans  who  pro- 
tested, a.d.  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
against  an  edict  of  the  Diet  of  Worms), 
prtiteu-nntisme. 

Protet.  an.  a  protest;  from  promt.  For 
loss  oft  see  f  148.     Protet  ii  verbal  subst. 

Protocole,  sm.  a  protocol;  from  L,  pro- 
tocol In  m,  the  Gr.  vpm-SitoWoY,  lit.  the 
first    leaf  of  a   book,  thence   the   official 

on   which  anj  public  act  was  to   be  in- 

Protonotalre,  sin.  a  protonotary;  from 
a  L.  ptotonotarius,  a  mixed  word,  from 
Or.  ■wpSttot  and  from  L,  notarius. 

Prototype,  mi,  >   prototype ;    from    Gr. 

Protoxyde.sm.  (Chem.)  aprotoayde;  from 

Gr.  irpSiras  and  if  tit. 
Protuberance,  sf.  a  protuberance;  from 

L.     protuberantia  *,    from    protuber- 

antem,  panic,  of  protuberare. 
Protuteur,  sm.  a  guardian  of  a  minor's 

property;  from  L.  protntorem  *. 
PROU,  adv.  much  (a  familiar  word,  almost 

slang,  found  in  the  phrase  id  ptu  01  prou). 

It.  pro,  from  L.  probe.     For  loss  of  to  see 

$  114;  for  5-ou  seeS  ft- 
tProue,  sf.  a  prow ;  in  r6th  cent,  prat. 


3'5 

iguage. 


a  word  comparatively  new 
from  Sp.  proa. 
PROUESSE.J/  prowess.     Stt  pnux. 
PROUVER,  va.  to  prove ;  from  L.  pro  hare. 
For  o-ou  see  §  76  (the  old  form  was 
prtuvir,  which  is  the  more  regular  change, 
and   answers    to  promt);    for    b--v    see 
S  II3- — Der.  iprouvtr,  t&protivtr. 
PROVENDE,  sf.  provisions;  from  L.  prae- 
bendft,     Fr&ebenda  givrs  pravtnds  :  for 
b  —  v  see   §   113;   for  ae  — >  see   §   104; 
for  the  change  from  a  to  0  cp.  vostar  for 
Tester,   see    alio    rag/ion.      Provmdt  is 
a  doublet  of  pribcnde,  q.  v. 
Provenir,  va.  to  proceed  (from) ;  from  L. 
p  ro  ve  n  ire. — Der.  ^rotdiaut,  provmtacc. 
Proverbe,  sm.  a  proverb;  from  L.  pro- 
Proverbial,  adj.  proverbial ;  from  L,  pro- 


PROVIGNER,  bb.  to 

increase.    See  provia. 

— Der.  provigiumta 

PROVIN,  sm.  a  layer 

(of  vines) ;   formerly 

provain.    Pro*,   prol 

who.    It.  proppagine. 

from   L.   propazin 

em.      Prop  agin  em, 

conttd.  regularly  (st 

e  i  51)  to  propag"- 

ain.      For    p-=o   see 

i  III;  for  gn~» 

see  5  131;  for  a-« 

Kt    5    54.  — Der. 

provigitti,   provigne- 

Province,   sf.  a  province;    from   L.  pro- 

Provinoial,  adj.  provincial;  from  L.  pro- 

vincialis.     Its  doublet  is  provengal,  q.v. 
Proviseur,  sm.  a  head-master,  principal; 

rom  L.   pro- 

ProviHoiro,  adj.  provisory;  from  L.  pro- 
Provocateur,  sm.   a  provoker;    from   L. 

Provocation,  sf.   provocation;    from   L. 

provocationem. 
Provoquer,  va.  to  provoke:  from  L.  pro- 

Proximite',  sf.  proximity;  from  L.  proxi- 

PRUDE,  adj.  f.  prudish ;  the  fern,  of  the  adj. 
prevx.  q.v.  Its  original  sense  was  'good 
and  distant,'  more  like  our  proud  than 
our  prudish. — Der.  pnufhonane,  prudaie. 


.    L.    pru- 
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Prudence,  sf.  praden 

dentia. 
Prudent,  adj.  prudent ;  from  L.  pruden- 

tcm.     Its  doublet  is  prudt,  q.  v, 
PRUNE,  sf. a  plum, prune;  from  L. prunum. 

—Der.    pruniei,    prvntta    (from    O.   Fr. 

prunel,  dim.    of  prune;    for  -tl  =  -tau  tec 

§  i8j),  j>  runellier,  ^runelle  (1  sloe,  thence 

the  pupil  of  the  eye,  likened  to  a  little 

black  plum). 
PRUNELLE,  (1)  sf.  a  tloe.— Der.  priMiIlicr. 

(a)  an  eyeball.     See  p runt. 
Pruritjineux,  adj.  lustful;  from  L.  prori- 

ginosm. 
Prurlt,  an.  prurience;  from  L.  pruritus. 
Prusaique,  adj.  Frussic  (acid);   so  called 

became  it  was  first  extracted  from  Prussian 

Fryt&nee,  tm.   a   prytaneum;    from  Gr. 

iriivTaK«iW. 
Psalmiste,  in.  a  psalmist;  from  L.  psal- 
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•(so 


5.  Jer, 


,e). 


Paalinodie,  sf.  psalmody;  from  L.  pial- 
modia  *. — Der.  psalmodia. 

Psalterion.,  1*  a  psaltery;  from  L.  psal- 
terium*.    Its  doublet  it  psaulitr,  q.v. 

PSAUME,  sw.  a  psalm  ;  from  L.  psalmua*. 
For  al  =  nu  see  S  157.  The  initial  sound 
pa  being  itrange  10  the  Fr.  language. 
O.  Fr.  rightly  (aid  saumi  for  psaumt,  sauliir 
for  psaulitr,  the  fuller  form  being  after- 
wards introduced  by  the  pedants. 

PSAUTIF.R,  ™,  a  psalter;  formerly  saucier. 
from  L.  paaltBrium*.  For  al  =  au  see 
5  157;  for  e  =  «  see  §  56.  Its  doublet  is 
ttatltrioH,  q.T. 

Pseudonyme,  arf;.  pseudonymous;  from 
Or.  lfitvZvyuno: 

+  Psyohe,  </.  (i>  Psyche;  the  Gr.  ^uxrj. 
(a)  a  cheval-glass. 

Fsychologie,  s/.  psychology;  from  Gr. 
ip»xh  »nd  A^roi.— Der.fsyeAoio^que.psjr- 
cWogiste,  psyehologat. 

Ftisane,  sf.  barley-water,  used  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  from  Gr.  rtiaara  i  the  modern  form 
la /tow  (q.v.). 

PUANTEUR,  sf.  a  stench.     See^mr. 

Pttbere,  adj.  pubescent ;  from  L.  puberem. 

Puberte, «/  puberty;  from  L.  pabertatem. 

Public,  adj.  public;  from  L.  publicus.— 
Der.  publicise,  publiciti. 

Publicain,  srn.  a  publican ;  fromL.pnbli- 

Publication,  if.  1  publication ;   from  L. 


Publier,  ira.  to  publish;  from  L.  publi- 
re.     For  loss  of  medial  0  aee  §  129. 

PUCE,  s/.  »  Bea ;  O.  Fr.  puht,  It.  pulct,  from 
L.  pulicem.  by  pfilloem  ■  pul'cem  (§  51), 
whence  O.Fi.  puict.  For  loss  of  face  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  81.— Der.  pucaoD,  ipucn. 

PUCELLE,s/.amaid;  fromL.L.puIlioolla*, 
lim.ofL.puUni;cp.ItJto/«H<j.  Puctllt 
is  a  kind  of  fern,  of  Punch,  It.  pulttnello. 

Ptldeur,  if.  shame;  from  L.  pud  or  em.— 

Pudibond,  adj.  mortcst,  bashful ;  from  L. 

pudibundus. 
Pudicit6,s/.moi!fsty;fromL.pudicitatem. 
Pudique,  adj.  modest;  from  L.  pudicai. 
PUER,  tin.  to  stink.    O.  Fr.  puir.  Prov.  pudir, 

It.  pudirt,  from  L.  putere.     For  loss  of  t 

see  §117;  for  e  -  i  see  §  60, — Der.  pumt, 

;uanteur,  empuanter. 
Pueril,  adj.  puerile;  from  L.  puerilia. 
Pu6rilit6,  adj.  puerility;  from  L.  puerili- 

Pugilat,  sm.  a  tight  with  lists;  from  L. 
pugilatus. 

PUINE,  adj.  younger;  formerly puisni,  from 
L.  poatnatua*.  'Est  consuetudo  in  qui- 
busdam  partibus,  quod  poatnatua  prae- 
fertur  prlmogenito,'  says  a  medieval  docu- 

and  post.     For  post-natus  =  puis-ni  see 

PUIS,  adv.  afterwards;  from  L.  post.  For 
1  of  final  t  see  §.  118;  for  o  =  ut  see 
I7,  note  J.— Der.  Risque,  depxu. 

PUISER,  va.  to  dip,  draw  (from  a  well).  See 
puils. — Der.  fai'sage,  ipuistr. 

PUISQUE,  eon;,  since.     See  puis  and  gut. 

PUISSANCE,  sf.  power.     See  puissant. 

PUISSANT,  adj.  powerful ;  from  L.  poasen- 
'  a*,  a  barbarous  part.  pres.  of  posse. 
ro=«iisee§87,note3.— Dei.  " 


PUITS,  ins.  a  well ;  formerly  puis,  front  L, 
pateuB.  For  euWu  see  abregrr,  hence 
puis;  for  n  followed  by  iua^ui  see  §  gi; 
for -tons =-j  its  agtncer.  From  this  O.  Fr. 
puis  come  puUtr,  puisard.  The  ipelling 
puils  Is  the  work  of  iGih-ceiit.  pedants, 
who  inserted  a  I,  thinking  to  bring  the 
word  nearer  lo  its  Lat.  original. 

Pulluler.un.  to  multiply;  from  L.  pullulate. 

Pulmonaire,  adj.  pulmonary;  from  L. 
pulmonarius* 

PulpB,  sf.  pulp;  from  L.  pulpa. 

Pulpeux,  adj.  pulpy ;  from  L.  pulposoi. 

Pulaation,  sf.  pulsation;  from  L.  palsa- 
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tPulvfirin,  tm.  a  priming-hom ;    from 

Pulveriser.  *a.  to  pulveiise ;  fromX.pul- 

Pulv6rulent,    adj.    pulverable;    from    L. 

PUNAIS,  adj.  fetid.  Prov.  putuaa,  from 
O.  Ft.  pal.  by  means  of  a  suffix  -nai's,  from 
-sum's,  which  if  from  L.  -inaceus.  O.  Fr. 
put  it  from  L.  pfitidos.  For  loss  of  but 
two  atonic  syllables  see  {§  50.51. — Der. 

PUNAISE,  if.  (EntomO  a  bug.     See  punah. 
t Punch,  tin.  1  punch;  the  Engl,  punch 

(i  ?8). 
Pumque,  adj.  punic;  from  L.  punicus. 
PUNIR,    va.    to  punish;    from    L.   pimirB. 

— Der.  jtonissable,  punisseur. 
Partition,  ■/  punishment ;  from  L.  paniti- 

Pupillairo,  adj.  pupillary;  from  L.  pupil- 

Pupille,  if.  a  pupil,  ward ;  from  L.  on- 
pilla. 

PUP1TRE,  in.  a  desk ;  from  L.  pnlpitum. 
By  transposing  1  (see  langloltr)  pulpitum 
becomes  pupltlum,  whence  pvpilre.  For 
l=rsee-j  '56- 

Pur,  adj.  pure;  from  L.  purus. — Det.  fur- 
isle,  pursune. 

PUREE,  if.  soup ;  formerly  pturfe.  originally 
pevret,  from  L.piporata*  (properly  peppered 
meat),  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  pipS- 
rita  to  pip'rata,  whence  fturii.  Forp  =  v 
see  $  III;  for  -ata  ~  -it  see  §  201. 
Pevret  becomes  peurie  by  vocalising  ti  to  u, 
see  aurone  ;  peurie  later  becomes  purii  by 
w  ^  tf ,  see  cures :  cp.  in,  nttf,  man,  mulln, 
blutl,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  btu,  mtu, 
taturt,  meutin,  bleutt,  etc.  Puree  is  a 
doublet  of  poivrie,  pcivrade,  q.  v. 

Puret6,  s/.  purity;  from  L.  puritatem. 
Fori-*  see  |  68. 

Purgatlf,  adj.  purgative;  from  L.  purga- 

Purgation,  tf.  a  purgation;   from  L.  put- 

™.  purgatory;  from  L.  pur- 

6 (~.  ignis). 

Purger,  wo,  to  purge ;   from  L.  purgare.— 

Der,  purge  (verbal  tubtt.),  txpurgtr. 
Purification,   tf.    purification;   from    L. 


Purgatoire, 
riai  (1 


■urify;    from   L.    pu: 


Purisme,  an.  purism.  Seefnr. 
Puriflte.  sm.  a  purist.  See  fur. 
tPufitain,  in.    a  pnritan;    from   Engl. 

puritan  (§  18). — Der.  pwirBnisme. 
Purpurin,    adj.   purplish;    from    L.    pur- 

Purulence,  if.  porulence;  from  L.  putu- 

Purulent,  adj.  purulent;    from  L.   putu- 

Pub,  im.  (Med.)  pus;  from  L.  pus. 
FUBillanime,  adj.  pusillanimous,  cowardly; 

from  L.  pusillauirnis. 
Pusillanimity,   if.  cowardice;    from    L. 

Pustule,  if.  a  pustule;  from  L.  pustula. 
Puatuleux,  adj.  pustulous;  from  L.  pustn- 

losus.     For  -oaus  - -ewas  see  §  aio,. 
Putatif,  adj.  putative,  supposed ;   from   L. 


Putrfjnor,  vn.  to  putrefy;  from  L.  putrifi- 

Putride,  adj.  putrid  j  from  L.  putridui. — 

Der.  pulriditi. 
Pygmee,  ins.  a  pigmy ;  from  Qr.  wyfuvi/i. 
PylAue,  ins.  a  portal;  from  Gr.  *v\in>. 
Pyloro,  int.  (Anat.)  the  pylorus;   from  Or. 

wiihup&t. — Der.  pyloriqpe. 
Pyramids,"/  a  pyramid;    from  L.  pyra- 

midem. — Der.  pyramid^,  pyramidcr. 
Pyrique,  adj.  pyrotechnic;  from  Gr.  iup. 
Pyrite,  if.  a  pyrite;   from  Gr.  FupiTnt.— 

Der.  pyriltax. 
Pyrometre,  sm.  a  pyrometer;   from  Gr. 


Pyrotechnie,  if.  pyrotechnics;  from  Gr. 
vvp  and  t(\hj.— Der.  pyroltchmqae, 

Fyrrhique,  if.  a  pyrrhic  dance ;  from  Gt, 
vvpplxv- 

PyrrhonlBmo,  Pyrrhonlen,  an.  Pyr- 
rhonism; of  hist,  origin  (see  $  33),  from 
the  Greek  philosopher  Pyrrho. 

Pytnagoricien,  adj.  Pythagorean;  from 
Gr.  irufloTooiKd'j,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythle,.'/.a  Pythic priestess;  from Gr.swSln. 

PythoniBBe,  tf.  a  Pythoness;  from  Gr. 
TvStbriBaa, 


iy  Google 
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Quadragenaire,  adj.   of  forty    years    of 

age;  from  L.  quadragenarius. 
Quadragesima,  if.   quadragesima ;   from 

L.  quadragesima  (sc  dies),    lu  doublet 

is  carina,  a.  v. 
Quadrangle,  <m.  a  quadrangle;    from  L. 

quadrangulus. — Der.  quadrangular^. 
Quadrature,    s/.    quadrature;     from    L. 

Quadri-,  a  prefix ;  the  L.  quadri-. 
Qoadrige,  sm.  a  quadriga  ;   from  L.  quad- 
riga. 
Quadrilatere,  sm.  a  quadrilateral;   from 

tQuadrillo,  if.  a  quadrille  (a  dance), 
ms.  qnadrille  (at  cards);  from  It.  quad- 
rigiiadis). 

Quadrumane,  adj.  qnadrumanoni ;  from 

Quadrupedo,  tm.  a  quadruped;   from  L. 

Quadruple,  adj.  quadruple;  from  L.  quad- 

ruplns. — Der.  quadruplet. 
QUAI,  jib.  a  qoay ;  of  Celtic  origin,  Breton 

W  (I  l9>. 
t  Quaker,    sm.    a    qnaker :    the    Engl. 

quaicr^lS). 
Qualificatif.  adj.  qualifying;  from  L.  qua- 
lifications*,    from     qualificare.       See 

qualifier. 
Qualification,  if.  a  qualification;   from  L. 

qualification  em*,    from    qualificare. 

See  gnawer. 
Qualifier,  va.  to  qualify;  from  L.  quali- 


fic 


Its    . 


Jaugtr,  a.  v. 
Qualite.  if.  quality;  from  L.  qualiUtem. 
QUAND,  mm.  though ;  from  L.  quando. 
QUANT,  adj.  how  many ;  from  L.  quanta* 

— Der.  ytioarieme. 
QUANT,    adv.    with    respect;     from    L. 


QUANTIEME,  adj.  what  number.  See 
quant,  from  which,  with  the  usual  ordinal 
termination  -Unu  as  if  from  -esimus,  it  is 
derived. 

Quantity,!/,  a  quantity;    from  L.  qnanti- 

QUARANTE,  mfj.  forty;   from  L.  quadra- 

srinta.     For  dr  =  r  see  5  168  ;    for  loss  of 

.  B  see  §  131 ;  for  U=a  ep.  5  5», 

Der.  guaraatiin 


QUARDERONNER,  va.  to  round  off;  from 

quart  di  rand.     See  quart,  dc,  and  rond. 
QUART,  adj.  fourth;    from  L.  qnartna.— 

QJJARTERON,  sm.  a  quarter  (of  a  pound). 

-on  strengthened  by  tr,  see  §  231. 
QJJ  ARTE.  sf.  a  quart ;  from  L.  quarts, 
QUARTIER,  sm,  a  quarter ;  from  L.  quart 

arius,  fourth  of  a  text  arias.    For  -ariai 

— ier  see  §  198. — Der.  quarteroa. 
QJIARTIER-MAlTRE,  sm.  a  quarter-master. 

See  quariitr  and  maStrt. 
+  Quart«,  sm.  quartz;    the  Germ,  qvarz 

(5  »7). — Der.  quartzeta. 
tQuasl,  adv.  almost;  the  L.  quasi. 
Quaternaire,  adj.   quaternary;    from   L. 


QUATORZE,  adj.  fourteen. 

from  L.  quatuordeoim,  by  regular  conrr. 
(see  §  51)  of  qua(,u6rdoeim  to  quatu- 
□rd'cim,  whence  quatorxt.  For  quatnor-  i 
—  quator-  see  quatrt;  forlosiofd  between 
two  consonants  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  Si  ;  lor 
o=z  see  amitii  and  %  119. — Der.  qua/on- 

QUATRE,  sm.  four;  from  L.  quatuor,  by 
regular  change  of  no  into  o  (see  §  10a), 
whence  quator.  We  find  the  form  ontor 
in  an  Inscription  of  the  Empire.  Quator 
becomes  quatrt  by  dropping  the  final  un- 
accented o,  see  S  5°- — Der.  ona*ieiiie, 
niturain,  yuarriennal. 

tQuntUOr,  m.  (Mus.)  a  quartet;  the 
L.  qnatuor.     Its  doublet  is  qualrt,  q.  r. 

QUE.pron.  whom,  that,  which;  from  L. quod, 
the  O.  Fr.  form  being  quid;  for  loss  of 
final  d  see  I  HI;  lor  the  descent  from 
0  to  >  see  ji,  and  cp,  a,  le,  of  whicb  the 
O.  Fr.  forms  were  fo,  to. 

QUE,  cob/,  that ;  from  L.  quod.  Also  from 
L.  quam,  in  the  connection  plus  .  . .  ear, 
which  is  L.  plus  .  .  .  quam.  For  loss  of 
final  m  set  ja. 

QUEL,  adj.  what;  from  L.  quails.  For 
-alis  =  -fi  see  $  19 1. — Der.  qudqae. 

QJJELCONQUE,  adj.  whatever;  from  L. 
qualeoungue.  For  quale  =  ji*i  tetqud. 
foru  =  o  see  $  97. 
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QUELQUE,  adj.  souie.     See  quel  and  que. — 

Det.  guetgu'va,  qtulquefo'a. 
QUKMANDKR,  vh.  to  beg  secretly.     Origin 

unknown. — Der.  eurmonoTeur. 
QUENOTTE,  sf.  a  tooth  (of  i  child);  dim. 

of  O.  Fr.  quenru :  probably  of  Scand,  origin 

(5  «>). 

QUENOUILLE,  sf.  a  dittaff.  It.  conocchia, 
from  a  L.  oomoola*,  dim.  of  cuius.  Foe 
1  =  n  see  §  1 5  7 ;  whence  oonucula  *,  found 
in  Carol,  document.  ;   e.  g.  '  Si  ingenus.  Ri- 

parentes  ejni"  hoc  contradicere  voluerint, 
offeratur  ei  a  rege  ipatha  e!  oonuoula. 
Quod  li  tpatham  aeceperit,  icnrum  inter- 
Gciat ;  si  autem  oonuoulam,  in  servitio 
perseveret'  Lei  Ripuaria,  59.  IS.  Con- 
uoula,  regularly  contr.  (tee  §  51)  to  eon- 
cola,  becomes  qumouille.  by  6  =  <  through 
en,  tee  %  76;  by  -uoIh, » -ouille,  see  |  158; 
and  by  o  =-  oh,  see  anew. 

QUERELLE,  j/.  a  quarrel;  from  L.  querela, 
the  accented  suffix  -61a  becoming  -till,  ice 
5  joi. — Der.  qutrtllcT,  querelleai. 

QUER1R,  *n.  to  fetch  ;  from  L.  quaerere. 
For  quaei'Sre  =  quaorei'e  sec  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  133:  whence  qutrir:  for  e-i  see  $  59. 
Q»mr  is  a  doublet  of  querre. — Der.  ;  irilM 
(formerly  oHMte,  from  L.  qnaesita,  itrong 
panic,  snbst.,  see  absoxtt.  Here  also  there 
has  been  a  displacement  of  accent  from 
quaenfta  to  qnae'stta,  after  which  the 
atonic  i  has  been  lost  {$  51)  in  quaes 'ta, 
whence  queste,  by  ae=e,  see  5  103  ;  for 
loss  of  s  see  §  148). 

Queateor,  on.  a  quaestor;  from  L.  quaes- 
totem.     Its  doublet  is  quttevr. 

Question,  1/  a  question;  from  L.  quaes- 
tionem — Der,  oBestfonner,  juK/ionnaire, 
ouesrionneur. 

Questrure,   sf.    a    qnaestorship;     from    L. 

QUETE,  sf.  a  search.  See  jueWr.— Der. 
quiltx,  quintal  (whose  doublet  Is  questeur, 
q.  v.),  yBiVeuse. 

QUEUE,  s/.  a  tail;  from  L.  oanda.  0  here 
—  ou,  as  in  colucla*.  qumouille;  cotem, 
queux  i  paicua*,  ■paquerettt;  maficare", 
tnttnquer  ;  coqnui,  queux ;  apotheca, 
bouiigui.  For  loss  of  d  see  {  111 ;  for 
a,u=o>iii'ffi,  see  $  76  and  aecuetUir; 
cp.  also  paocum,^*u;  Ancum,  Eu. 

QUEUE,  if.  a  cask  (holding  1}  hogshead*). 
Origin  unknown. 

QUEUX,  mi.  a  hone.  It.  colt,  from  L. 
cotem.  For  loss  of  t  see  j  11H;  for 
a  —  on  see  queue ;  for  o  mm  see  §  76. 


QUEUX,™.  a  cook, in  O.Fr.  It.  oroco,  from 
L.  eoquus.  Ooquum,  by  reducing  uu  to  a 
(see  5  loa),  becomes  Cooum,  found  in  Lat. 
writers.  Cooum  becomes  queux  :  for  o  — 
iu  see  §  76;  for  initial  o=ju  see  queue; 
final  hard  o  =  »  is  peculiar.  Queux  is  a 
doublet  of  coq,  a  cook. 
QUI,  rel.  proa,  who ;  from  L.  qui, 
QUICONQUE,  pron.  whosoever;  from  L. 
quioumque.    For  m-n  see  J  160;  for 


*  S  97- 
f  Quidam,  tf.  s 


1    (na 


Quiet,  adj.  quiet;  from  L.  quietus. — Der. 

jBie'iisme,  quiitittt. 
Quietude,  if.  quietude ;  from  L.  qoietodi- 

Quille,  sf.  a  keel;  from  Sp.  quitta 
(5  26) ;  and  this  in  turn  is  Germ.,  O.  H.  G. 
thl,  O.  Scand.  f/iolr  (5  ao).— Der.  outr- 
age. 

QU1LLE,  if.  a  skittle;  of  Germ,  origin, 
O.  H.  Q.  tegil.  by  contr.  of  teg il  to  teg' I, 
and  assimilation  of  gl  to  il,  cp.  M.  Engl. 

QUINA,  ™.  bark,  quinine.  See  quinquina. 
—Der.  parine. 

QUINAUD,  adj.  abashed.      Origin  unknown. 

QUINCAILLE.  s/.  ironmongery  (originally 
every  kind  of  hardware) ;  formerly  i/ia- 
caiflt*  or  cliquaille  in  Marot,  from  cliquer 
(q.  v.),  signifying  rightly  that  which  clinks. 
Cliquaille  becomes  elinquaille  by  nasal- 
isation, see  eoncombre ;  then  quincaille  by 
dissimilation  of  el  to  e,  see  a(J*  and  $  169. 
— Der.  oui'nefliHier,  jinncnitterie. 

Quinconue,    ™.    a    quincunx;    from    L. 

Quig.e,  sm.  fire  winning  numbers  (lottery); 

from  L-  qnini. 
Quinine,  sf.  quinine.     See  quinquina. 
Quinola,  sm.  the  knave  of  hearts  (cards). 

Origin  unknown. 
Qidnquagenaire,  adj.  of  fifty  years  of 

age;  from  L.  qoinquagenarius. 
Qulnquennal,<i4/.  quinquennial;  from  L. 

quinquennalis. 
-{-Quinquennium,  dm.  a  period  of  five 

years ;  the  L.  quinquennium- 
Quiuquereme,  sf.  a  quinquereme;   From 

Qulnquet,  sm.  a  kind  of  lamp;    of  hist. 

origin,    from    their    first    maker's    name, 
introduced  towards  the  end   of  the  18th 
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of  American  origin,  PeniT.  laaaiina  (§  31). 

An  abbreviation  of  quinquina  is  quiaa,  q.  r. 
QUINT,  sm.  a  fifth;  from  L.  quintun. 
QUINTA1NE,  if.  the  quintain,  a  kind   of 

aport,  consisting  of  lilting  at  the  figure  of 

a  man  in  armour ;  (roni  late  L.quintma", 

of   which    the   origin   is    unknown.       For 

»-oi  tee  §54- 
QUINTAL,  sm.  a  hundredweight ;  from  Low 

L.   quintals*,  which   from   At.  guitar 

a  1°). 

tQuinte,  if.   a  musical  fifth;   from   It. 

Quinte,  sf.  a  fit  of  coughing;  from  L. 
quints,  sc.  ho r a, at  the  fifth  hour,  because 
the  Parisians  believed  that  this  children') 
cough  recurred  every  five  boon. — Der. 
gmn/eux. 

Quinte.  if.  a  caprice ;  origin  uncertain. 

Quintessence,  s/.  aquiiiteiseiice;  formerly 

lit.  the  filth  essence,  i.e.  that  substance 
in  alchemists'  language  which  ii  superior  to 
the  four  elements. — Der.  guintanncitt. 

Quintette,  sin.  a  quintet,  piece  of  music 
for  five  voice)  or  five  instruments;  from  It. 
qvinutto  (§  *3>. 

Quinteux,  adj.  whimsical.     See  quinte. 

Quintuple,  adj.  quintuple;  from  L.  quin- 
tuplex— Der.  ouutto^er. 

QU1NZE,  adj.  fifteen.  ■  It.  quindiei,  frnro  L. 
qulndaoim,  by  regular  contr.  (see  5  51) 
of  qufudSolm  to  quind'oim,  whence 
tpi'mze.  For  loss  of  d  before  o  see  Hist. 
Gram.    p.    Si;    for   o  =  z   tee   amitii  and 

Tingts,  juinzieme. 
+  Quiproquo,  %m.  a  qnidproqvo,  in  16th 
cent. ;   the  L.  quid  pro  quod,   lit.   to 

talte  a  quid  for  a  quod.     For  the  omis- 


sion  of  the  d  before  p  see   Hist.  Gram. 
p.  Si. 

lUITTANCE,  if.  a  receipt.  O.  Fr.  guttata, 

r dance,  whence  by  assimilation  quittanct. 
quitaiaa,  from  L.  quiotantla*.  '  Qna 
praefatae  camerae  .  .  .  solvere  quomodo 
libet  obligati  erant,  gencralem  quietantitkm 
fecerit  decernens  cos  ad  illorom  solutionem 
non  teneri,'  says  a  medieval  document. 
Quietaatia  is  from  quietus;  for  quietus 
—quittt  see  quint;  for  -tvntia  =  -an«  see 
S  Ipl. — Der.  quillanca. 
QU1TTE,  if.  free,  discharged,  clear  ;  from  L. 
quietus.  Quietus  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  several  Carolingian  document* :      ~ 


3   foerit 


■1  XII,  1 


quam  eat  ad  exercitum  sit  quietus'  (Lex 
Longobardorum,  a.  14).  For  ie*=i  see 
pitii.  Quint  ii  a  doublet  of  coi,  q.  v. — 
Der.  quitta  (lit.  to  hold  quit,  then  to  yield, 

QUITTER,  va.  to  quit ;  from  L.  quietare  *, 

formed  fioin  quietus  ;  see  guilt*. 
QUI-V1VE,  ins.  a  challenge  (military).    See 


tQuollbet,  ins.  a  quibble,  trivial  pun; 
originally  a  scholastic  thesis,  proposed  to 
exercise  students' minds;  whence  it  comes 
to  mean  theses   discussed    for  amusement, 

from  L.  quod  libet. 
Quote-part,  if.  a  quota,  share ;    compd.  of 

Quo  tidien ,  adj.  d  1  il  y ;  from  L.  q  not  i  d  i  a  o  u  s. 
Quotient,    sat.    a    quotient;     from    L 

Quotite,  sf.  quota,  share;  from  I.,  qnotui. 


.    RABATTRE,  va.  to  beat  down.    See  r*- and 
litre. — Der.  robot  (verbal  subst.),  ratal- 

joie,  rooiwrement. 
a  f  Rabbin,  sm.  a  labbi ;  of  Aramaic  origin. 

rabbi,  my  master  (,  30). — Der.  roWnriqw. 
:    RABLE,   sm.    the  back  (of  hare  or  rabbit). 
1        Origin  unknown. 
RABLE,  (mi.  a  rake,  poker  (used  by  bakers); 

formerly  roaofr,  from  L.  rutabiilum*  (• 

baker's  pokei  in  Fcstui),  whence  in  Low  £■ 


RABONlflR — RADOTER. 
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5  117;   for  oa  = 

a,   by  dropping   the    un- 

accented  vowel,  s 

M553. 

RABONNIR,  va. 

(fruits,  ere.)  j 

m.  to  improve  (0 

'wine,  etc. 

.    See  rt  and 

abonttir. 

RABOT,  as.  a  plan 

e.     See  raboitr. 

RABOTER,  va.  to 

plane ;  in  O 

Fr.  to  strike. 

knotty,  rough.    Raboitr  is  1 

other  form  of 

rabouter.       Far 

tymology 

hauler.      Raboitr 

is  a  double 

1  of  nbwtlcr. 

a.  t. — Der.  robot 

C),  rabotcux. 

RABOUGRIR,   va 

m.    to    be 

■ranted.      Of  bis 

origin  (j  33),  from  the 

Bulgarians,   who 
bougr-B*. 

RABROU£R,w.to 

in  O.  Fr 

were    called 

jrow-beat, 

nub;  of  Germ. 

origin  (S  a  7)  iron 

re  and  Ge 

m.  brant,  the 

brow.  The  French 

was  at  first 

raaorbrou.it 

vencal ! 


icardy),  , 


■   (a  for, 


RACAILLE,  1/  _    _  . 

a  dim.  form  from  O.  Fr,  ratcitr,  racltr, 

q.  T.  (through  an  O.  Fr.  form  ratcaillt,  cp. 

O.  Engl,  rasiaillt. 
RACCOMMODER,    va.    to    mend,    repair. 

See  rt-  and  atcommuder. — Der.  raeeommod- 

ear,  raveommodtmcnt. 
RACCORDER,  va.  to   join,  unite.     See  rt- 

and  accordtr. — Der.  raccord  (verbal  subat.), 

raccordem  ent. 
RACCOURC1R,  va.  to  shorten.     See  rt-  and 

accourcir.  —Der.  ractoara  (partic.  subst.). 
RACCOUTRER,  ro.  to  dress  out.     See  n- 

RACCOUTUMER  (SE),  vpr.  to  accustom 
oneself.     See  rt-  and  actouUmtr. 

RACCROCHER,  va.  to  hook  on  again.  See 
re-  and  accrochtr. — Der.  raceme  (verbal 
subit.). 

fBaOCI,  s/-  a  race;  introduced  in  i6ih  cent 
from  It.  raaa  (%  as). 

R ACHAT,  iw.  a  repurchase.    See  rachtltr. 

RACHETER,  va.  to  repurchase,  ransom; 
formerly  rackaltr.  See  rt-  and  athtltr. — 
Der.  rachal  (verbal  subst.). 

Bacllitiqiie,  adj.  rickety;  an  adj.  formed 
from  Gr.  fi&x"- — Der.  rachilitrat. 

RACINE,  t/.  a  root.  Prov.  ratine,  from  I 
mdioina*.  from  radioem,  by  reguli 
contr.  (see  §  5a)  of  radlcina  to  rad 
abut,  whence  racine.  For  loss  of  d  s< 
a    1  ao.-    Der.  deracincr,  enracijser,  racina 


RACLER.  va.  to  scrape  off;  Cat  rote/or. 
It.  rasckian,  from  a  supposed  L.  ram- 
oulare*,  der.  from  a  supposed  rasioare*, 
frequent,  of  radars.  Basfoare,  conird. 
regularly  to  ras'care  (see  5  5  a),  gives  the 
derir.  raeculare.  RasciiHro,  regularly 
dropping  n  (see  §  5a),  becomes  raa'cOwo, 
whence  rascltr,  whence,  by  loss  of  s  (see 
S     148),    racier. — Der.    rodent,    radoii. 


adore, 

RACOLER,  va.  to  pick  up,  crimp  (soldi* 

See  rtand  acealtr.— Der.  raceJeur,  racolt 

RACONTER,  va.  to  relate;    from  rt-   , 


q.v.— Der.  raeorniss 

RACQUITTER,  va.  to  recover  (what  has 
been  lost);  (SE),  vpr.  to  win  back  (at 
play).     See  rt-  and  acquitltr, 

tEade,  sf.  a  road,  roadstead  (naval); 
inlrod.  in  16th  cent,  through  It.  rorfo 
{§  as),  from  the  Germanic,  O.  Scand, 
rti6a.  to  ride  (of  ships)  (§  30).— Der.  rarfer. 

RADEAU,  cm.  a  raft;  formerly  radii  (for 
d-tau  see  §  181),  from  L.  radallua  *. 
Badellua  (found  in  medieval  Lat.  docu- 
ments) is  a  transformation  of  ratellna*. 
For  t  =  d  see  §  117.  RatelluB  *  is  a 
dim.  of  ratis. 

Bader,  va.  to  strike  (a  measure) ;  from  L. 
radere. — Der.  radeur. 

Radial,  adj.  radial ;  from  L.  radialii,  der. 

Radiant,  adj.  radiant ;  from  L.  radi- 
Radiation,  s/.  radiation;  from  L.  radi- 
Badieal,  adj.  radical ;  from  L.  radicalis*, 

Radioant,  adj.  (Bot.)  radicant;  from  L. 

radieantem. 
Radicule,  .-./.  (Bot.)  a  radicle,  little  root; 

from  L.  radicula. 
RadiS,  adj.  (Bot.) 

atus.      For    -atu 

doublet  is  rayi,  q. 


Badieux,  adj.  r 


»  =  -•>   see    §    aoi.      Iu 

inverted    arch.       Origin 


tHadiB,  cm.  a  turnip,  radish;  from  Prov. 

raditz  (§  14),  which  from  L.  radioem. 
■(■Radius,  sm.  (Anat.)  a  radius;  the  L. 

radius,  so  used  in  Celsui. 
RADOTER,  va.  to  dote;   formerly  redotir, 
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compd.  of  rt-   and   the   rool   doitr*,   of 

Germ,  origin,  Engl,  dolt,  Flem.  dotal  (S  18). 

—Der.  radottur,  radotigc,  radolttie. 
RADOUB,  mi.  1  refilling.     See  radouber. 
RADOUBER,  va.  (Naut.)  to  refit;  formerly 

redotibir*,    compd.    of  .  . 


RADOUB — RAISIN. 


riaiiy 


other 


terms,  ii  of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S.  dubbaa 
(S  10),  to  strike,  whence  sense  of  pre- 
paring,   repairing Der.    radoub    (verbal 

RADOUCIR,    va.   to   wften.      See  «-   and 

edoncir. — Der.  rarfoweissement. 
llajale,  sf.  a  iquaJL    Cp.  Sp.  rafag a.    Origin 

RAFFERMIR,  wi.  to  harden.    See  «-  and 

afftrmir— Der.  raTfermissement. 
RAFFINER,   va.   to    refine.      See  re-  and 

affair. — Der.  rojjjnage,  raffinemcot,  raffia- 

erie,  raffiaw. 
RAFFOLER,    in.    to    dote.      See    rt-    and 

affibltr. 
RAFLER,   va.    to    carry    off    quickly,    rob 

speedily ;    of    Germ,    origin,    Din.    rafie 

(S  JOV— Der.  raftt  (verbal  rabst.). 
RAFRAICHIR.  to.  to  cool,  refresh.  Fromr*- 

and  afraichir*,  compd.  of  a  andj^-ais,  q.  v. 

-Der.  ™/rok*is«nt,  rq/rafciiisernent. 
RAGAILLARD1R,  va.  to  enliven,  cheer  up. 

From  re-  and  agaHlardir,  compd.  of  a  and 

gaillard.  q.  v. 
RAGE,  sf.  rage.    Sp.  rabia,  from  L.  tables. 

For  bi  =  bj  see  {68;   then  for  bj=/  =  g 

see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  6j. — Der.  enrajer. 
RAGOT,  adj.  thickset,  dumpy.    Origin  un- 

RAGOUT,  sm.  a  stew.     See  rago&fr. 
RAQOUTER,  va.  to   restore   the   appetite, 

stimulate;  from  re  and  ago&ttr*,  compd. 

of  a  and  goClir,  q.  T. — Der.  ragotlt  (verbal 

in  bit.),  ragouitnt. 
RAGRANDIR,   va.    to   enlarge   again.     See 

RAGREER.  va.  to  6nish,  restore.    See  rt- 

tKala,  sm.  a  raiah;  from  Turk,  raSia 
( I  3°).  properly  '  flocks  at  pasture,'  then 
the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  espe- 
cially the  non-Moslem  portion.     Cp.  Hind. 

RAIDE,  adj.  stiff,  rigid  ;  formerly  rot'oV,  from 
L.  rigidiM,  by  regular  contr.  (see  J  51) 
of  rigldus  to  rig'dua,  a  contr.  already 
made  in  popular  Lit.:  we  find  xigdua  in 
the  Appendix  ad  Probum.  Rftrdna  be- 
comes roidt:  for  K<i--d  see  §  131;  for 
i  —  oi  —  ai  aee  S  74. — Der.  raider,  roiJenr. 


RAIDEUR 

if.  stiffness. 

See  raid*. 

RA1E,  sf. 

a   stroke,  line;  from 

L.  radia* 

for 

1  of  radius 

]  which  the  1 

te  L.  made  feminine 

will  out  of 

ofm 

dsee$  no 

RA1E, 

if. 

a  furrow: 

ormerly 

fro 

■n  L  riga*. 

furrow 

T.st. 

uments ;  e  g 

■Nee  u 

nee   nllum 

habebat 

mancipium 

propriun 

somewhat  earliei 

docum 

•nt,  'Coepil 

m    forfere  rt  in 

nlei  risjara 

face 

ttifta  is  vet 

alsubst 

this 

word  indicates  tha 

originally  rait  most 

trench  "for  drainage.  Riga  becomes  rw 
by  loss  of  medial  g  (ice  $  131),  then  rm 
by  d-at  (see  f  74). 

RAIE.  ff.  (jchtb.)  a  ray;  from  L.  raia. 

RAIFORT,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  radish;  formerly 
raisforl.  compd.  of  adj.  fort  (q.».)  sod 
0.  Fr.  rau  rats,  which  is  from  L.radioem. 
Eadloam  becomes  rats  by  regular  contr. 
(see  §  51)  of  radioem  (for  radicom)  to 
rad'osm.     For  loss  of  d  see  §    110;  for 


.  rail;  the  Engl,  rail  (|  a8). 


tBall,  im. 

_Der.  Air 
RAILLER,  va.  to  rally,  jest  at;  from  amp 

posed  L.  radionlftro *,  der.  from  radere; 

cp.  iratllir,  which  is  probably  from  a  lost 

eiadioulare  *.      Badiofjlare,    regnlirh; 

contrd.  (see  §  5a)  to  radio'lare,  becomes 

raillcr:  for  loss  of  medial  d  in  (  i»; 

for    cil  ■-  il    see    %    1 30, — Der.    ratlhrk. 

raUlcm. 
RAINE,  if.  a  frog.     It.  rima,  from  L.  Tana. 

by  its  dim.  grtnouillt.    For  a  —  ai  see  $  54. 

—Der.  ramerte. 
RAINETTE.  sf.  a  tree-frog.     See  mini. 
RA1NETTE,  if.  1  reiuetle,  or  rennet,  apple. 

pippin.     See  rtiiu. 
RA1NURE,  ff  a  grove.    From  O.  Fr.  nil.  \ 

a  border  of  a  wood,  term  or  forestry,  which  i 

again    is    the    O.H.G.    rain,    a    border 

(|  ao).  ! 

tKaipOnce,  sf.   a    tampion;    from  Sp. 

raipoM,  (5  16). 
RAIS,  sm.  spoke  (of  a  wheel),  ray  (of  lijtalJ 

from  L.  radius.    For  loss  of  d.  see  5  no! 

for  persistence  of  a  see  1 140. — Der.  rqjm. 

RAISIN,  'sm.  a  grape,  raisin,  plum.  Pi"- 
roam,  Sp.  rneiTuo,  It.  racrma.  >>oni  1-  ' 
xiwiiunua.     For  t>c  tee  |  54;  lore*' 


RAISON- 

:  i  lag;  for  9  —  I  see  %  59 ;  for  m-i 
=  5  '«'■— Der.  raiM. 

SON,    s/.    reason;    from    L.   rations™. 


HAMPER. 

e  5  33)>  frola  Rarnbnre,  1 


:     S     131 


III 


RAISONNABLE,  adj.  reasonable;  from  L. 
ratio  nab  ilia.  For  ration-  —  ration-  tee 
raison;  for  -ilia— /*  tee  f.  150.— Dor. 
iiraisoiaaUt, 

RAiSONNER,  va.  to  reason.    See  ration.— 

A&rahonntr. 
RAJEUN1R.  va:  to  restore  to   youth.     See 

jtunt. — Der.  rajeuwissement. 
RAJUSTER,  va.  to  readjnst.     See  ajutttr.— 

Der.  rajttst Anient. 
RALE,  sm.  (Omiih.)  a  tail  (to  called  from 

jtt  cry).     See  rider. 
RALE,  im.  (Med.)  a  rattle.     See  ralir. 
RALENTIR,  va.  to  retard.     See  Itnt.— Der. 


RALL1ER,  va.  to  rally.     See  re    and  ««i«r. 

—Der.  raHiement. 
RALLONGER.  m.  to  lengthen.    See  re-  and 

allangtr.— Det.   rallongl    (verbal   subsl.), 

rafloH^nnent. 
RALLUMER,  va.  to  rekindle. 

abas 


1  Ham  ttdaiL,  on.  Ramadan;  from  Ai. 
ramadaa  (§  30). 

RAMAGE.  am.  branches  (in  which  sense  it 
ii  obsolete),  a  branching  pattern  on  stuffs; 
alio,  warbling  (of  birds  on  branches),  in 
which  connexion  It  was  used  as  an  adj.  by 
Ma  rot.  Etrossignals  an  gay  courage  Ckatileal 
leur  joly  chant  ramage.  Prov.  ramatg; 
from  a  supposed  L.  ramaticum  *,  deriv. 
of  ramus.  Fur  -atioum  =  -age  tee  £  101. 

ing,  and  11  also  used  for  a  kind  of  textile 
fabric  on  which  ire  represented  leaves  and 

RAMAIGRIR,  va.  to  make  lean  again.     See 


RAMAS,  am.  a  c 
RAMA5SER,  va.  1 


lleetion,   lot,    heap.     See 
amiss,  collect.     See  rt- 


Ramljour.  sm.  t  kind  of  apple ;  formerly 
ratnbor,  originally  ramburt;  of  liist.  origin 


Tilhg 


RAME,  ,f.  a  stick,  branch,  twig;  from  L. 
rama*.  fem.  form  of  ramus.  For  inch 
late  fem,  forms  see  rait  front  radio.*.— 
Der.  ranter,  ramier  {a  wild  pigeon  which 
roosts  in  the  branches),  rameax,  ramifies, 
ramure.  ramon  (a  broom  of  twigs). 

Eanie,  sf.  an  oar;  intrad.  from  Prov. 
rem,  which  is  from  L.remus.  Jal  (Archeo- 
logie  Niuiioue)  says  that  rami  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  sailors  of  Pro- 
Tenee  and  Langoedoc  (<j  34).  For  b  —  a 
see  5  61. — Der.  ramer,  rameiir. 

fBame,  sf.  a  ream;  formerly  royme,  Sp. 
reima,  It.  rhtna;  of  Oriental  origin,  Ar. 
rizma.  For  i  —  ai=a  tee  J  68;  for  loss 
ofs.ee  §148. 

RAMEAU,  sm.  a  twig,  branch;  formerly 
rami!,  from  L.  rame  litis  *,  dim.  of  ramus. 
For  -ellus  =  -ei  =  -mu  see  $  281. 

RAMEE,  sf.  branches  with  green  learei.  Sp. 
ramada,  from  a  supposed  L.  ramata*. 
der.  from  ramus.    For  -ata  =  -it  see  5  20 1 . 

RAMENDER,  va.  to  Inwer  the  price  (of  pro- 
vision.).    See  re-  and  amestfer. 

RAMENER,  va.  to  recall,  bring  back.     See 


RAMENTEVOIR,  v 


avere,  is  compd.  of  the  three  words  a  mini* 

avoir  (ad  mentem  habere,  to  hare  in 

mind).     For  etymology  see  a  and  ouoir. 

RAMER,  bo.  to  row.     See  ram*  (*).— Der. 


RAMIER,  sm. 
Der.  ramerea 

Bamifler,  n 


<.(!).- 


to  ramify;  from  L.  rami- 
from  ramus  and  the  verbal 
suffix  -ficare.— Der.  ramification. 
RAMILLES,  sf.pl.  twigs,  sprays.     A  dim.  of 

RAMOITIR,  va.  to  make  damp.    See  re-,  A. 

RAM0LL1R,   va.   to    soften.     See   ri     and 

amollir. — Der.  ramoflissant. 
RAMON,  tm.   a  broom    (of  twigs).      See 


a  ramon.  In  O.  Fr.  p. 
sweep'  generally;  in  r 
chimney!  only :  for  sue 


:ted  i  ignifica- 


RAMONER,  int.  to  sweep  (chimneys).     See 

RAMPK,  sf.  1  flight  of  stain.     See  rampir. 
RAMPER,  vs.  to  creep,   crawl;    formerly 


RAMURE — RARETS. 


meaning  to  climb  by  catching  hold  or 
another.  Prov.  rapar,  of  Germ,  origin, 
Low  Germ,  raptn  (,  jo).  For  intercalated 
m  see  lambwekt. —  Der.  rampt  (verbal 
johjt. :  the  tense  of  climbing,  proper  to 
the  O.  Fr.  word,  is  Mill  seen  in  thii  word, 
as  alio  in  the  heraldic  rampant),  rampt- 
raent, 

RAMURE,  sf.  branching.     See  ran*  (l). 

RANGE,  adj.  rancid;  from  L.  rannldna. 
For  regular  lost  of  (he  list  two  atonic 
vowel)  see  »  So.  gl.-Der,  rowir. 

RANCHER,  sm.  a  rack-ladder ;  from  ranch*. 
Ranch/  (a  wooden  pin)  is  from  L.ramioam, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  %  51)  of  riroloam 
to  rarn'oBm,  whence  ranch*.  For  m  =  1 
tee  }  160.  The  form  router  seems  to 
refer  back  to  a  deriv.  in  -aritis  (raml- 
cariua*),  whence  by  e*riu»=eA«r(S  198) 

Banoidit6,  xf.  rancidity;  from  L.  ranci- 
ditatem. 

RANCIR,  vn.  to  become  rank.  See  ranct.— 
Der.  nueisinre. 

RANCON,  sf.  a  ransom;  formerly  raencon, 
Prov.  rttmsoi.  It.  r*dnaioni,  from  L.  re- 
demptlonem,  by  regular  lost  of  medial  d 
(see  5  130),  whence  re-emptionem 
whence  mtneon.  For  a  — a  tee  amtndtr; 
form-B  tee  §  160;  for  pt-f  sec  §  168; 
for  -tionem  —  fon  see  §  231.  Forcontrac- 
lionofraenjon  toranjontee  §103.  Raneoi 
it   a    doublet   of" 

RANCUNE,'  if.  ranconr,  M-will; 

form  of  raneurt  (Beroz.  ranctir*,  Prov. 
ranewra),   which   it   from    medieval    Lai. 

the   Class.   Lat.  rancor,  and  found  in  S. 

Jerome.     For  interchange  of  r  and  n  see 

,  l63_Der.  ™™.ier. 
RANG,  tm.  a  row,  ranlc ;  formerly  ring ;  of 

Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  hring,  a  ring  (,  jo). 

For  ia-M-oiW  andauiUi.     Rang  it 

a  doublet  of  ram,  harangnt,  a,,  v. — Dec. 

ranges,  rangie  (panic  lubst.),  deranges. 
Ranimer,  va.  10  restore  to  life,  reanimate. 

See  rt~  and  animtr. 
tEana,  tm.  ran*   (des  vachet);    of  Swill 

origin,  Germ.-Swiit  ranz  (j  37)  ;  a  Frieburg 

word,  meaning  a  tow,  rank,  of  cattle;   a 

form  of  rang ,  a.  v. 
Hapace.adj.rapacioui;  froroL.  tapacem. 
Kapacite,  (/.  rapacity;    from  L.  rapaci- 


RAPATRFER,  vn.   to  reconcile;  compd.  of 
pairit. — Der.  rapatrage,  raptr- 

RAPE.  if,  a  rasp,  gratct.     See  raptr. 
tEftpe,  '/.stem,  stalk  of  grapes;  cp.  Getm. 

rapp«,  {$  2J).— Da.ra.pi. 
RAPER,  on.  to  raip,  giale;  formerly  rasptr. 
Germ,  origin,  0.  H.O.  raspdn  (i  10). 

—Der.  rapt  (verbal  mbsL). 
Eapetaaaer.  va.  to  patch,  piece  ;  from  rt- 

and   apelaatr*,    compd.    of   ptrasst*.  an 

augmentative  vfpilct,  a  fragment.  Sec  pita. 
APETISSER,  va.  to  lessen.     See  re-,  a,  and 

ptiit. 
Rapids,  adj.  rapid,  steep ;  from  L.  rapidit. 
Rapidity,  tf.  rapidity;   from   L.  rapidi- 

1  piece.      Sec  rt-,  a,  and 

piece.— ucr.  rajatctttTf  rapiecfc\gt. 
RAPIECETAGE,   sm.  patching,   patchwork. 

Seero^er. 
R  API  ERE,  sf.  a  rapier.     Origin  unknown. 
Rapine,  s/.  rapine  ;  from  L.  rapina. — Der. 

RAPPAREILLER,  va.  to  match.    See  n-  and 

match,  get  the  pair  to ; 

«r,  q.T. 
See  rapptler. 


RAPPEL,  sm.  re 

RAPPELER,  va,  

ptl*r.—Dtr.  rapptl  (verbal 


«.). 


RAPPORT,  sm.   bearii  „.   , 
report,  relation.     See  rapporttr. 

RAPPORTER,  va.  to  bring  again.  See  rt- 
ad  apparttr. — Der.  rapport  (verbal  mho.). 
.  .ipp nriable,  rapporteur. 

RAPPRENDRE,  va.  to  rtleara.  See  n-  ana 
apprtndrt. 

RAPPROCHER,  tm.  to  place  near  again.  Set 
rt-  and  approcher.— Der.  ro^>procA»ment. 
Lapsode,  sm.  a  rhapiodiit ;  from  Or. (of* 
Silt.— Der.  rapsodie. 

itapt.  sm.  abduction;  from  L.  raptni. 

RAPURE,  if.  raipingi.     See  raptr. 

RAQUETTE,  sf,  a  racket,  battledore;  1  wed 
lignifying  in  0.  Fr.  (14th  cent.)  the  palm 
-*  the  hand;  dim.  of  Low  Lat.  rachi*. 
ich  it  of  Ar.  origin  (J  30),  from  'oi*. 
j  palm  of  the  hand. 

Bare,   adj.    rare;    from   L.    rarnt.- 
ror fluent. 

Karfifier,  va.  to  ratify;    from  L.  r 
care*,  compd.   of   rami  and  of—— 
-ilea  r a,  which  becomes  jitr  by  regal* 
loss  of  medial  o,  lee  ,  129. — Der.  rarj£->& 

Rarebs,  sf.  rarity,  scarceness ;  from  1. 1"> 
:em.     For  i  =  «  see  5  68. 


RARISSIME — MA  VILIR, 
istrjre;  fron 


RAS,  adj.  close  shaven ;  from  L.  pamiB.  Its 
doublet  ii  rex,  q.v.— Der.  roser,  rasibits. 

+  Ras,  sm.  the  bore,  race  (of  tide) ;  a  some- 
what modern  Fr.  word,  intrnd.  by  tailors 
from  Low  Bret,  rax.  a  swift  current,  race 
(S  19)  ;  of  Scind.  origin,  O.  N,  rest  (fj  30). 

RASADE,  s/.  a  bumper.     See  rastr. 

RASER,  va.  to  shave.    See  ras.— Der.  rosant, 

Rassade,  .•/.  small  glass  beads,  made  into 
ornaments  by  negroes;  from  It,  raixata 
(6  35)  !  for  the  termination  -ode  instead 
of-?,  see  $  aoi. 

RASSAS1F.R,  va.  to  satiate;  compd.  of  re- 
and  O.  Fr.  verb  assasier.  Assasier  repre- 
sents a  L.  adaatiara",  compd.  of  ad  and 
aattare  For  da  ■  ss  see  $  1 68 ;  for  -tiara 
—Mr  see  5  164;  for  e—it,  op.  {  56.— 
Der.  rassosiatlt,  rosjasi«ment. 

RASSEMBLER,  va.  to  reassemble.  See  re- 
am] assembler. — Der.  rasiensoJernent. 

RASSEOIR,  va.  to  reseat.     See  re-  and  as- 

RASSERENER,  va.  to  make  clear,  render 
serene ;  compd.  of  re-  and  asseremr,  der. 
from  strii*.  q.  v. 

RASSIS,  sm.  an  old  horse-shoe  put  on  again. 


Hatinor,   va.   to  ratify;    from  L.    ratifi- 

RATINE,  sf.  ratteen  (a' kind  of  .tuff). 
Origin  unknown.— Der.  rodder. 

Ration,  sf.  a  ration;  from  L.  rationem. 
Its  doublet  tsroison,  q.v. 

Rational,  sm.  a  'breastplate'  (Jewish); 
from  cedes.  L.  rationale  (in  the  Vul- 
gate). 

Rationnel,  adj.  rational;  from  L.  ration- 

RAT1SSER,  vn.  to  scrape  off.     See  rature.— 

Der.  rart'ssage.  raftssoire,  rorissure. 
RATON,  sm.  a  racoon.     See  rat. 
RATTACHER,  va.  to  fasten  again.     See  re-, 

a.  and  attacker. 
RATTEINDRE,  va.  to  overtake  again.     See 

re-,  a,  and  atleiadre. 
RATTRAPER,  va.  to  catch  again.     See  re-, 

a,  and  ottraper. 
RATURE,  sf.  an  erasure;  der.  from  O.  Fr. 
rrb  rater.  This  verb  rater  gives  another 
irivation  ron'ssw.  Origin  uncertain;  pro- 
ibly  from  L.  raaituro,  ras'Sura  ($  5a). 
.«-«  «  148)-— D«.  ra&rer. 
Rauoito,  sf.  hoarseness;  from  L.  raucita- 


RASSOTER,  t 


See 


infatuate ;  compd.  of  re-, 
>  strengthen,  tranquillise. 


RASSURER,  va. 
See  re-  and  1 

RAT,  sm.  a  rat;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.H.  G. 
rata    (§    10). — Der.    rate,   rosier,   rnrii 
ro/on,   rater    (there    was    an    old    phr 
prendre  tin  mi,  i.  e.  to  take  a  fancy,  as 
ee  pistolel  a  pris  sns  rat,  of  a  pistol  missing 


yaga,  r 


rage. 


—Der. 


RAVALER,  hi.  to  lower,  swallow  again; 
compd.  of  re-  and  O.  Fr.  verb  avaler.  For 
etymology  see  aval. — Der.  nwcJement. 

RAVAUDER,  va.  to  mend  (old  clothes), 
properly  to  strengthen,  fortify ; 


fire,  in 


i8th-cf 


«), 


s    froi 


RATAFIA,  ™.  ratafia.     Of  Oriental  origin; 

Malay,  aroy  t&fla. 
RATATINER(SE),i#r.toihrivelup.    Origii 

RATE,  if.  milt,  spleen;  of  Genu,  origin 
Nelh.  rate,  properly  honeycomb,  whenci 
■ease  of  spleen,  from  a  certain  supposed 
likeness  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  spleen 
to  a  honeycomb  (§   ay) Der.  roHlee, 

RATEAU,  ins.  a  rake  ;  formerly  raiel.  origin- 
ally rastel,  from  L.  rastellum  (found  in 
Suetonius,  whence   rastel.  then   raid    (by 
ioss  of  (,  see   |  148),  then   ra/eau.     V 
ellnm  =  et  -*  tax  set  §  104.— Der.  (fr 
O.  Fr.  rate!)  rdtUa,  ratilee  (panic,  sobs 
rdieitat,  rdtelici. 


L.  advalidara  *,  compd.  of  Class 
validare.  Advalldare,  contrd.  regu- 
larly (see  i  51)  to  adval'dare,  becomes 
avasder*.  For  dv«»  see  i  168;  ibr 
al  =  ™  see   §  157. — Der.  raroudage,  ra- 

RAVE,  sf.  a  long  radish.     Sp.  raba.  It.  rapa, 

from  L.  rapa.     For  p  =  t  see  5   Hi. — 

Der.  rouier,  rtroiere. 
t  Ravelin,  sm.  a  ravelin;  introd.  in  16th 

cent,  from  It.  rivelliao  (|  15). 
RAVIQOTER  (SE),  vpr.    to   recover   one's 

strength ;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 

verb  ravigorer.     See  re-,  a,  and  vigueur. 

The  word  in   its   present  form,  however, 

dates  from  the  13th  cent. — Der.  ravigote 


RA VILIR,  va.  t 


St.). 


iebase.    Seer. 


nilir. 


3«6  RA  VIS — REBOUTONNE&. 

RAVIN,  an.   a    ravine,   bollow    road.      See  |  REAPPELER,  m.  1 

RAVINE,  sf.  properly  a  torrent  raining  dt 
then  a  ravine.  Prov.  ratina,  from 
rnpina,  tlie  act  of  carrying  off,  then* 


thence  the  deep  bed  so  dug  out.  For  p  -v 
■ee  §m.— Der.rovin. 
RAVIR,  tin.  to  ravish.  It.  rapiri,  from  L. 
raper-e.  For  change  of  accent  from 
r&pere  to  rtvpere.  see  Hist.  Gram.  P.I33. 
Bapore    becui 


:  fore 


e  $  6o—  Der.  rai-lssant, 
,  ravisseur,  ravage  (der.  from 
ravir,  cp.  rimplagt  from  rtntplir). 

RAVISER  (SE),  vpr.  to  alter  one's  mind.    See 


RAV1TAILLER,  i 
re-  and  avitailla 

RAV1VER,  va.  to 
See  re-  and  ™ 

RAVOIR,  va.  to  g 

RAYER,  va.  to  « 
Sp.  ro<*or.  It.  ( 


■u.  to  re  victual  |  compd.  o 
revire  (a  fire),  ronse  up 
it  back.    See  re- and  avoir 


Prov. 


e,  from  L.  rndlare. 
rot  ion  oi  a  tee  §  no. — Der.  rayure. 
RAYON,  wn.  a  ray.   See  rait. — Der.  rqyonner. 

RAYONNER,  va.  to  radiate,  irradiate.  See 
rayon. — Der.  royonnant,  rayonni,  rayanne- 

RE-  or  RE^,  prefixed  particlt,  denoting  repe- 
tition, renewal,  reciprocity,  increase;  from 
L.  re-.  Before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel 
it  usually  loses  the  t  (r-altaeher,  r-tiidormir, 
etc.,  for  rt-auaeh.tr,  rttndormir,  etc.). 
Before  t  it  doubles  the  i  (rtsstmbltr,  rts- 
luiciler,  for  rtstmbltr,  rtsuscittr,  etc.). 

Reactlf,  adj.  reacting;  formed  through  L. 
re-agere,  just  as  actif  comes  through.  L. 

Besaction,  sf.  a  reaction.  See  rt-  and  action. 
B6aggraver,  va.  to  censure  bv  a  reaggiava- 

tiou  (canon  law).     See  rt-  and  aggravtr. 
B6agir,  vn.   to  react;   from  L.    reagere. 

For  letter-changes  lee  agir. 
REAJOURNEK,  va.  to  readjourn.     See  rt 

and  ajourntr. — Der.  r^ajonrniment. 
+  B6al,  an,  a  real  (Spanish  coin) ;  from  Sp. 

rial.  lit.  royai  (Si6).  Itsdoubletisroyai.q.v. 
fBealgar,  on.  (Min.)  realgar;  Irom  Sp. 

rtjalgar  (§  3<S),  from  Ar,  rtkdj  al-ghar, 

cavern-dust,  i.e.  arsenic  (5  30). 
Henlieer,  va.  to  realise;  from  L.  realis*. 

—Der.  realisation,  reoJisme,  realiste. 
BeaJite,  sf.  reality;  from  L.  reaiitatem*. 


call  o 


r    the   r 


RE  APPOSE  R.  v 

appostr.-D«. 

B6  oasigner .  v. 


appiltr.- 

fns.      See  r*-  arid 
sign.     See  re-  and 


REATTELER,  va.  to  harness  igai 
REBAI5SER,  va.  to  lower  again. 


'.,  va.  to  bind  again.    Sec  r«-  and 


REBARBATI F,  oij.  stern,  dogged,  cross  (as 
of  beard  to  beard,  cp.  rtbequtr);  from 
O.  Fr.  rtharbtr,  compd.  of  rt-  and  barbt, 
q.T, 

REBATIR,    va.    to    rebuild.     See    re-    and 

REBATTRE,  va.  to  beat  again.      See  re-  and 

baim. — Der.  rtbatta. 
tHebec,  on.  >   rebeck;    from   It.  ribtta 

(5  15).  The  word  is  Ar.  rabab.  ($  30). 
Bebelle,  adj.  rebellious;  from  L.  rebellis. 
RebeLler  (Se),  vpr.  to  rebel,  revolt;  front 

Rebellion,  sf.  a  rebellion  ;  from  L.  rebel- 

Honem. 
REBENIR,  va.  to  bleu  again.     See  n-  and 

biair. 
REBEQUER  (SE),  vpr.  to   be  impertinent. 

See  re-  a  ad  bee. 
REBLANCHIR,  va.  to  whiten   again.      See 

rt.  and  blanchir. 
REB0ND1R.  vn.  to  rebound.     See   rt-  and 

bondir. — Der.  rtbondi,  rtbondiutmeat. 
REBORDER,  va.  to  bolder  again.     See  re- 

and  border.— Dei-,  rtburd  (verbal  tubst.). 
RE  BOUCHER,  va.  to  Mop  up  again.    See  rt- 

REB0U1LLIR,  v».  to  boil  again.  Sec  rt-  and 
bomtlir. 

REBOURS,  sm.  the  wrong  way  (of  a  stuff) ; 
(torn  L.  reburniB*,  rough,  in  late  LaL 
documents :  we  find,  in  the  Glosses  of 
Isidore,    '  reburnia  —  hispidus.'       Rebnr- 

bnrr'a,  becomes  rtboun.     For  u>oh  see 
|  97. — Der.  rtbours  (adj.). 
REBOUTEUR,  11 


1.  to  rebntton.    See  rt- 

Google 


RBBRIDER— RSCITER. 


REBRIDER,  «s.  to  bridle  again.    See  rt 

REBROCHER,  va.  to  restiich.     See  n 

brochtr. 
REBRODERim.  to  re-embroider.   Seer 

REBROUSSER,  wi.  to  turn  back,  to  r. 
(one'*  steps)  ;  formerly  nbrosstr.     See  rt- 
and  irosst ;  for  o  -  on  see  §  86. 

tBebuffade,  tf.  a  repulse,  rebuff;  from 
It.  rabbuffo  (j  15). 

tEfibus.  dr.  1  rebus,  pon;  formerly  rtbus 
dt  Pitardie;  of  hi.t.  origin  (lee  5  33).  The 
bisoche-cltrks  of  Ficardy  used  yearly  to 
compose  Latin  satiric  poems  on  the'  topics 
of  the  day  "de  rebus  quae  geruntur' 
(Menage). 

REBUTER,  va.  to  repel.  See  rt-  and  bultr. 
— Der.  rtbul  (verbal  lubst.),  ratWant. 

KECACHETER,  va.  to  resell.  See  rt-  aod 
cachtttr. 

B^calcitrant.  adj.   recalcitrant;    from   L. 

Recaleitrer,  va.  10  recalcitrate;   from  L. 


RECARDER,  va.  to  card  again.     See  rt- 
RECASSER,  va.  to  break  again.    See  rt-  aod 


precede;  from  L.  recedete. 
Receler,  va.  to  conceal.    See  re-  and  ttltr. 
tcelem,  rttilinieiH. 


-Der. 


uL. 


Der.  reeemm, 

RECEPER,  va.  to  cut  down  (wood).    See  1 

and  ctp . — Der.  rectp&e.  (panic,  mbit.),  1 

ctpage. 
+  R6c6piese\  ins.  a  receipt;  the  L.  t 

ueplsse. 
Heeeptacle,  in.  a  receptacle ;  from  L.  r 

Reception,  tf.  reception;  from  L.  rece 

RECERCLER,  no.  to  hook  again.    See  r 

RECETTE,  tf.  a  receipt.  Prov.  rtetpra,  It. 
riceica,  from  L.  rsoapta*,  a  receipt  in 
medieval  Lat,  texts,  as  in  a  ij;h-cent. 
charter :  '  Dompotura  et  ratiooem  legitimam 
de  receptis  et  misiis  ob  hoc  bctii  semel : 
in  anno  reddere  teueantor.'  For  pt-*« 
•ee  §  168.  I 


RECHANGE,  ins.  an  exchange;  verbal  subst. 

of  reckanger  *  ;  see  changer. 
RECHAFFER,  va.  to  escape.     See  rt-  and 

tthapper. 
RECHAP.GER.  va.  to  reload.     See  rt-  and 

charger, — Der.  rretogyment. 
RECtiASSER,  va.  to  drive  back.    See  re-  and 

eAotMf-. 

RECHAUD,  ra.  a  chafing-dish  ;  verbal  sabst. 

of  rechauder*,  comp.  of  rt-  and  etkaudtr. 

See  ekaud. 
RF.CHAUFFER,  va.  to  rewarm.     See  re-  and 

(chauffer:    lee   chauffer.  —  Dec.   rechauffe- 

RECHAUSSER,  va.  to  pnt  on  again  (shots, 
stockings).     See  re-  and  ckausstr. 

RECHE,  adj.  rough  (to  the  seines),  then  res- 
tive, indocile;  formerly  reschi,  from  Germ. 
resehr  (5  3J).  For  loss  of  1  tee  §  I48.— 
Der.  rtcAigner  (though  the  origin  of  this 

RECHERCHER,  va.  to  seek  again.     See  re- 
1     ehtrcher.  —  Der.    rtcktrchi     (verbal 
.),  rtchtreht. 
RECHIGNER,  v».  to  took  cross,  surly.  Origin 

RECHOIR.  va.  to  relapse.    See  re-  and  choir. 

-Der.  rtehuit  (tee  re-  and  ciiitt), 
RECHUTE,  if.  a  relapse.     See  rtthoir. 
Recidive,   tf.    (Legal)   a    second    offence; 
from  L.  recidivui— Der.  ricidivn. 
•    fBtloif,    an.   a    reef;    from    Port,   rtcifi 

(,  »6).  which  from  Ar.  rcuif'i  30). 
■    tRGoip6,  in.  a  prescription;  the  L,  re- 


Rdcipient,  an.  a  recipient;  from  L.  re< 

ReuiproeitcS,  if.  reciprocity ;  from  L.  lei 

procitatern. 
B^ciproque,  adj.  reciprocal ;  from  L.  ■ 

Recit,  shs.  a  recital.    See  rietttr. 
Beoitateur,  sm.  a  reciter ;  from  L.  recil 

Recitation,  tf.  recitation  ;  from  L.  recit 


demand,  opposi 

aand  ;  from  L.  i 
!  (verbal  subst.). 
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Beclamation,  if.  i 
from  L.  reclimatic 

Beclamer,  va.  to  d< 
mare—  Der.  reefan 

RECLOUER,   vo.   to 


RECLURE,  va.  to  sequester,  that  up;  from 
L.  reoladers.  For  loss  of  atonic  a  see 
i  51,  whence  recilud'rB  ;  for  dr— r  see 
§168. 

RECLUS,  im.  a  reclose;  from  L.  reoluaus. 

RECOGNER,  va.  10  knock  in  again.  See  re- 
and  cogtur. 

Becognitif,  adj.  (Legal)  ratifying  a  lia- 
bility; from  the  technical  ricogniiion  (q.v.) 
formed  aa  Fr.  derivatives  in  -if  often  are, 
without  a  Lat.  original  in  -ivns,  see  £  113. 

Recognition,  5*.  the  act 


rSclama  TIOS—RSCRSASCB. 

RECONNAItRE.  va.  t 


1   again  (of  hair). 


from  L.  iccognit: 

RECOIFFER,  va.  to 

See  ri-  and  coifer. 

RECOIN,  ™.  a  nook 

Becoler,  va.  to  reac 


RECOLLER,  in.  to  parte  again.    See  re-  am 

Recollet,  im.  a  Recollet  (a  religion!  order) 

from  L.  recollect  us.    For  ot  =  (sce  §  16B 

Its  doublet  is  recveiUe,  q.  r. 
+  Recolte,  if,  a  harvest ;  from  It  raccollt 

((  .5)W)«.  Finite. 
RECOMMANDER,  va.  to  recommend.     Set 

re-  and  commander. — Der.  raconnnanaVble 

RECOMMENCER,  va.  to  begin  anew.     Set 


-econiiaisszbfc,  recon- 

RECONQUER1R,  im,  to  reconquer.     See  ri- 

Reconstitution,  if.  reconstitntion.      See 

Reconstruction,  s/.  re  const  ruction.      See 

Beconatruire,  va.  to  reconstruct.     See  rr- 

Reeapior,   va.   to    recopy.      See   re-    and 

RECOfJUILLER,  va.  to  cutl  up,  cockle  up. 

RECORDER,  va.  to  remember;  from  L.  re- 
oordsri.  — Der.  reiari  (formerly  records, 
one  who  remembers,  then  a  witness;  in 
which  sense  it  it  found  as  a  legal  term  in 
O.Fr.:  it  later  came  to  mear 


St.). 


.   See. 


RECOMPOSER,  va.  to  recompose.  See  re- 
and  composer. — Der.  recornposition. 

RECOMPTER,  va.  to  recount.  See  re-  and 
compter. 

Reconeiliateur,  sm.  a  reconciler ;  from  L. 

Reconciliation,  if.  reconciliation ;  from  L. 

Beconeilier,  va.  to  reconcile ;  from  L.  re- 

conciliare.- — Der.  r&oaeiiiable,   irrecon- 

c&able. 
RECONDUIRE,  va.  to  reconduct.    See  re- 

and  conduirt. 
RECONFORTER,  va.   to    comfort,   revive. 

See    re-    and    eonforter. — Der.   riconfort 

(verbal  snbst.),  reooii/orratiou. 


>  bend  round.     See  rr- 
again,  1 


RECOURBER,  » 

RECOURIR,  vis. 
course  to ;  from  L.  reourrera.  For  change 
of  accent  from  reoturore  to  raoarr^ro 
see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  133;  for  u  =  ob  see 
S  97;  for  rr  =  r  see  %  168;  for  -<5re  =  -ir 
see  i  59.— Der.  r.coHrJ  (see  eours). 

RECOUSSE,  if.  a  retaking,  recovery  (of  1 
captured  ship,  etc  )  ;  also  written  reiamtu, 
from  L.  recuse  urn",  supine  of  reenter**; 
the  form  reseourse  is  rather  from  a  sup- 
posed re -ax-cussum*. 

RECOUVRER,  va.  to  recover.  Sp.  rembrar. 
It.  reeuptrare,  from  L.  reeuperare,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  of  reoupSriro  to 
reoup'rare,  whence  recowrer.  For  u- 
au  see  J  97;    for  p  =  v  see  $  ill.      Re- 


RECOUVRIR,  t 


o  cover  again.     See  n- 


RECRACHER,  va.  to  spit  out  again.     See  n- 

and  eraeher. 
RECREANCE,  sf.  provisi 


RSCRSER — REDBVOIR. 


a  benefice),  recall  (In  the  phrase  lettrtt  tU 
,        ricriance) ;  from  the  Low  Lit.  reoreden- 

tin,";  foiloiiof  dsee&  Iao;  for  -BUtlft- 

-ance  see  {  10a. 
Reoreer,    on,    to    recreate,    create    anew; 

from  L.   recreate. — Der.  recreation,   rt- 

creatif. 
RECRfeER,  vs.  to  recieaie,  amine.     Sec  re- 

aod  enVr. 
RECREPIR,   va.    to   rough-coat,   patch   op. 

See  re-  and  cripir. 
r£cR1ER,  va.  to  cry  ont   again.     See  ri- 


ri.— Der.  r&rfmwatioo, 

RECRIRE,  va.  to  rewrite;  from  L.  resori- 
bere.     For  letter-changes  tee  icrire, 

RECROh'RE,  vn.  to  spring  again.  See  rt- 
and  entire. — Der.  recrue. 

REUROQUEVILLER  (SE),  vpr.  to  shrivel 
»p.     Origin  unknown . 

RECRU,  adj.  tired  ont;  p.p.  of  O.  Fr.  re 
train,  from  L.  reoredere  (fie)*  (sc.  to 
entrust  oneself  to  the  conqueror,  give  one- 
self op,  avow  oneself  to  be  helpless).  For 
Orediturm  ■=  eru  see  dst. 

RECRUE,  if.  recruiting.  See  rttrattn.— Der. 
recruits  (from  O.  Fr.  misc.  rami). 

RECKUTER,  va.  to  recruit.  See  rani, 
(M.  Gaston  Paris  suggests,  and  Littro 
adopts,  an  independent  origin;  O.  Fr.  re- 
chittr,  which  from  late  L.  tBolutaro*, 
and  this  from  re-  and  dm,  from  A.  S.  dit, 
Engl,  clout,  which  is  of  Celtic  origin;  see 
S5  19,  to.')— Der.  ricrultat,  rienileiatnt. 

■(■Hectu,,  adv.  punctually,   right;    the   L. 

Rectangle,  sin.  a  rectangle;  from  L.  rect- 
angulus*,  found  in  a  fth-cent.  author. — 

Saeteur,  h  a  rector ;  from  L.  rect  or  em. 

— Der.  rrctoral,  reetant. 
Rectifier,  va.  10  rectify;  from  L.  recti fi- 

care.— Der.  recreation. 
Bectiligne,  adj.  reciilinear ;  from  L.  recti- 

li  neus.     For  tetter-changes  see  ligni. 
Rectitude,  s/.  rectitude;   from  L.  recti- 

fBaOtO,  m.  the  right-hand   page    (in   a 

book) ;  the  L.  recto. 
i'Rectum,  sm.  (Anal.)  the  rectum;   the 

L.  rectum. 
RECU,  sm.  a  receipt;  weak  p.p.  of  recevoir 

(q.T.)-     See  5  187. 
RECUEILLIR,  va.  10  gather,  cull;  from  L. 

reoolliffere.    For  loss  of  g  see  %  131 ;  for 


colli-  -  eaasTJ-   tee   §   76.  — Der.  nana 
(verbal  subst.),  r«u*iKement. 
RECUIRE.  va.  to  reheat,  anneal.      See  re- 

RECULER,  va.  to  more  back.  See  re-  and 
ad.  —  Der.  read  (verba!  subst.),  rtaMt 
(partic.  subst.),  nra/ide,  recultiaent,  nodi. 


Recusable,  adj.  liable  to  challenge  (of  a 
witness,  a  judgment,  etc) ;  from  L.  teen- 
sabilis.     For  -abilis  =-  able  see  affable. 

Recusation,  sf.  a  challenge;  from  L.  re- 


Redaoteur,  sm.  a  writer,  editor ;  an  18  th- 
cent.  word,  as  if  from  a  supposed  L.  re- 
dactorem*,  from  redactum,  supine  of 
redigere.     Utridiger. 

Redaction,  1/  the  drawing  up  (of  deeds, 


ridiger. 


1+,  frair 
The 


See 


REDAN,  sm.  (Atchit.)  a  skew-back,  redan: 
in  16th  cent,  reden  and  redenl,  properly  a 
toothed-work,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
old  spelling;  the  final  I  easily  disappears, 
see  i  IlS;  for  the  later  change  from  reden 
to  redan  see  andouiUe.    For  the  etymology 

Redarguer,  va,  to  reprove;  from  L.  re- 
dargues. 
Ueddition,  sf.  a  giving  in  (of  accounts); 

from  L.  redditionem. 
REDEFAIRE,  va.  to  undo  again.    See  re- 

and  def.iiri. 
REDEMANDER,  va.  to  ask  again.     See  re- 

and  detnandtr. 
Redempteur,  sin.  a  redeemer;   from  L. 
1*  (found  in  S.Jerome). 
sf.  redemption  ;  from  L.  re- 
*  (found  in  Prudentiui).    Its 
doublet  is  ranean,  q.  v. 
REDESCENDRE,  vn.  to  descend  again.     See 


REDEVENIR,  vn.  t 


RedbibitoirB,  adj.  telling  asid 

of  sale;  from  L.  redhibitorius.. 
Becliger,  va.  to  draw  out;  from  L.  redi- 

_5ece- 

Bddimer  (Be],    vpr.   to    redeem    oneself; 

from  L.  redimere. 
+  Redingote.  s/.  a  frock-coat;  from  Engl. 

r>di„g.coal  (|  ,8). 
RED1RE,  va.  to  repeat     See  re-  and  dirt.— 

Det.  rtditt  (partie.  total.). 
REDITE,  j/  a  tepetition.    See  rtdin. 
Redondance,  •/.  redundancy ;  from  L.  re- 
r  .anti»=-anee  aee  5  19a ; 


REDHIBITION— REFORMER. 

t   :K£exportatioD,  «/.  re-exportation.   See  n 
Reexporter,  hi.  to  re-export.    See  rt-  an 


for 
Redonder,  * 

redundare. 
REDONNER,  \ 

dim 


«  4  97- 


e  redundant ;  from  L. 

-0  see,  97. 

;iTt  back.     See  n-  and 


REDORER,  va.  to  regild.    See  rt-  and  dorrr. 
REDOUBLER,  va.  to  redouble.     See  rt-  and 

doubltr. — Der.  rtdoublemea\. 
tRedoute,  s/.a  redoubt;  iritrod.  in  t6th 

cent,  from  It.  ridalio  (|  15).    Its  doublet  ii 

riduil,  q.r. 
REDOUTER,   va.  to  dread.     See  rt-  and 

dauter. — Der.  1-iOWable. 
REDRES3ER,  va.  to  straighten.     See  rt-  and 

dressir. — Der.  r«friji«nent,  rednssear. 
K6duetible,  adj.  reducible  ;  a  French  form, 

at  if  from  a  supposed  L.  reductibilit*, 

der.  from  reductus,  lee  reduire. 
RedUCtif,  adj.  reductin;    a  Fr.  form,  ai 

if  from  a  supposed  L.  reductivus*,  der. 

from  reductus. 
Reduction,  if.  a  reduction;   from  L.  re- 


REFA1RE,  va.  to  remake.     See  rt-  and  fair: 

—Der.  rt/aii  (panic,  subM.). 
REFAUCHER,  va.  to  mow  again.     See  rt- 


and/™, 


Refection,  cf.  a  refectii 

Befectoiro, 

L.    refeeto 


;  from  L.  refec- 


refectory;  from  ecclei. 
rium',  properly  a  place  in 
efreshes  oneself.     For  -torium 

-- roirt  see  §  J33. 
REFENDRE,  va.  to  cleave  again.     See  rt- 

and  fmdrc— Uer.  refsnd  (rerbal  lubtt.). 
BSfere,  in.  an  application  10    a   judge   in 

chamber!.    See  rtfirtr. 
Beferendaire,  sm.  a  referendary  (officer 

connected  with  the  seals);  from  L.referen- 

darina. 
Reffjrer,  va.  10  refer;  from  L.  re  ferret. — 

Der.  riferi  (panic,  subst.). 
REFERMER,  va.  to  restrict.      See  rt-  and 

firm*. 
REFERRER,  va.  to  shoe  again.     See  «-  and 

REFLF.CHIR.  vn.  to  reflect.  It  rifietttrt, 
from  L.  refleotere.  For  the  unusual 
change  of  ct  =  eA  see  allichtr;  for  -bra  = 


Refl6ter,  va.  to  reflect  (light,  etc.);  in  14th 
cent,  rrfiecttr,  from  L.  reflect  ere.  For  loss 
of  □  see  %  119.— Der.  r*/f«  (verbal  subst). 

REFLEURIR,  vn.  to  reflourish.     See  rt-  and 


for  ura-vr'r    see    $   uo,—  Der.    re"dii. 
(pariic.  subst.). 
Beduplicatif,    no}",    reduplicative;    a    Fi 
form,  as  if  from  1  supposed  L.  rednpHca 

Reduplication,  s/.  reduplication;  from  L 

R66difloa.tiou,  1/  rebuilding.     See  re-  an 

idxfiction. 
Beedifier,  va.  to  rebuild.      See  re  and  eVA 

jfer. 
Reel.  ad}',  real ;  from  L.  realis*.  from  rem 

—Der.  r*Wlement. 
Reelection,   (/.    re-election.      See    n-  an. 

Miction. 
RKEL1RE,  va.  to  re-elect.    See  rt-  and  dm 


reflexion  ;  from  L.  reflejc- 
f        ionem.     Its  doublet  is  reflection. 
Befluer,  vn.  to   flow  back;    from  L.   re- 
lluere. 
-   Reflux,  m.  a  refluir.    See  rt-  and  jfu*. 
REFONDRE,  va.   to  recast.      See  re  and 
fnndrt. — Der.  rtfontt    (panic,    subsi.,   see 
absouiti. 
I   Reformateur,  mi.  1  reformer;    from  L. 

Reformation,   s/   reformation;   from   L. 


Reformer,  va.  to  form  ar 


REFOULER — RBOtTRB. 


REFOUXER,  ML  to  drive  Lick.     See  re-  ami 

fimlir. — Der.  ri/avlemtni,  refovloir. 
Hefractaire,  adj.  refractory;  from  L.  re- 

Bgfraoter.  va.  to  refract;  at  if  from  a  L. 
refractare*.  from  refractum,  sup,  of 
refringere. 

EfefraCttC.  adj.  refractive;  from  L.  refric- 


refrai 


eqo»l 

parts).  Reframdri  is  from  L.  refrsn- 
gere.  KefraiigSTe  loses  its  atonic  6 
(tee  j  51);  then  lotet  g  before  r.  tec 
\  1JI 1  then  d  ii  inserted  (see  Hilt.  Gram, 
p.  73l:  I»stlya  =  »,  s«SS4- 

Bafrangible,  adj.  refrangible;  a  French 
word,  formed  at  if  from  a  supposed  L.  re- 
frangibilis*,  from  re.frange.re. —  Der. 
refraagibiliti. 

REFRAPPER,  va.  to  strike  again.  See  re- 
and  frapper. 

Befrttner,  va.  to  bridle;  from  L.  refre- 

Rtjfrigfjrant,  adj.  refrigerant;  from  L.  re- 

frigerautem. 
Refrigeration,  tf-  refrigeration;    from  L. 

£6fringent,  adj.  refracting;  from  L.  re- 
fringentem. 

REFROGNEK  (SE),  vpr.  to  frown;  from 
rt-  and  O.  Fr.  fragmr,  of  Stand,  origin 
(j  ao).  Cp.  Swed.  fryna,  Norw.  froyna, 
Engl.  frrnon. — Der,  renfrogner  (the  tame 
word  as  refrogner;  for  intercalated  ft  see 
toneombrt). 

REFROIDIR,  Mr.  to  chill,  cool.  See  re-  and 
froid. — Der.  re/rorifissement. 

REFUGE,  sm.  a  refnge,  shelter ;  from  L.  re- 
fiigium.  For  -trium  — ge  tee  $  14J. — ■ 
Der.  (te)  rifugia. 

BSfugier  (80),  vpr.  to  take  shelter.  See 
reAg-«,-Der.  rtfugii  (parti 

REFUSER,  va.  to  refuse;  from  L.  refutaro 
(to  push  back,  whence  to  refuse).  Tl 
change  from  .-tare  to  -sir  it  quite  o 
known,  and  gives  reason  to  think  th 
there  may  have  been  some  such  medieval 
form  as  refutiora*  (fee  5  364).  Di 
thinks  that  the  •  hat  arisen  from  a  co 
fusion  between  refutaro  and  reouaare. 
Der.  refus  (verbal  subst.). 

Refutation,  sf.  a  refutation;  from  L.  r 
futationcm. 
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:o  refirte;  from  L.  refutare. 

REGAGNER,  va.  to  regain.  See  re-  and 
gagner. — Der.  regain  (verbal  subst.). 

REGAIN,  jus.  return  (of  health).  See  re- 
gagnir. 

REGAIN,  sin.  aftermath ;  compd.  of  rt-  and 
O.  Fr.  gain,  gaain,  and  vidn  (grass  which 
grows  in  meadows  that  have  been  mown) ; 
It.  guaime,  of  Germ,  origin,  from  0.  H.  G. 
vtida,  grass,  pasture,  with  Romance  surf. 
1'm*  (5  jo).  For  loss  of  d  see  5  110; 
for  loss  of  unaccented  final  syllable,  see 
S  50,  whence  toii'an;  and  lastly  it  be- 
come! gain  by  vni  —  gai,  see  gather  and 
§6t. 

R£gol,  im.  a  banquet,  entertainment.  See 
rigaler. 

B6gale,  i/.  the  regale  (right  of  Ibe  crown  to 
receive  revenues  of  vacant  benefices) ;  from 
L.  regalit.  Its  doublet  is  royal,  q.v, — 
Der.  regalitn. 

REGALER.vo.  to  regale;  Sp.  rtgalar  (§  a6). 
Origin  uncertain. — Der.  re" gal (verbalsubst.). 


o'er. — Der.  regard  (verbal  subst.),  regard- 
KHGARNIR,  ira.  to  refurnish.  See  re-  and 
t&figate,  sf.  a  regatta;  from  It,  regatta 

«  asl- 

R6g6n6rateur,  sm.  a  regenerator ;  from  L. 

regeneratorem*. 
R6g6nt>ration,  sf.  regeneration;   from  L. 

B6g6n6rer,  va.  to  regenerate  ;  from  L,  re- 
generate. 

Urgent,  sm.  a  regent;  from  L.  regentem. 
— Der  rigiittt,  rigmlta. 

H^gieido.  sm.  a  regicide ;    from  L.  regi- 

REG1E.  if.  a  responsible  administration,  ex- 
cise-office.    See  rlgir. 

REGIMBER.  mi.  to  kick.     Origin  unknown. 

Regime,  sm.  regimen,  diet,  government, 
system  ;  from  L.  regimen. 

BcVgimont,  sm.  a  regiment ;  from  L.  regi- 

R4gion,  if.  a  region;  from  L.  regionero. 
R6gir,  va.  to  govern;  from  L.  regere.— 

Der.  rlgie  (paitic.  tubst.),  Hgawa. 
R.£giBSeur,  ins.  a  manager,    For  inchoative 

forms  from  French  verbs  tee  %  118.     See 

rlgir. 
RF.GISTRE.     See  regttri. — Der,  tnregislra. 
REGITRE,  sm.  a  register,  also  regain ;  from 

L.  tegirtnun*  (found  in  Papias):  'Be> 


R&GLE — RELA  TBR . 


BiHtTum,   libet  qui  reram    gestari 


of  zseeatmn,  a 

journal,  der.  from  regeatua.  Begis- 
trum  becomes  rtgitlrt,  then  rtgUre  by 
lots  of  i,  see  |  148. 

REGLE,  tf.  .  role;  from  L.  regnla.  For 
regular  Ion  of  11  see  §  51. 

REGLEMENT,  s«.  a  regulation.  See  reefer. 
— Dcr.  regitmtnler,  rigltmtntxm. 

REGLER,  bo.  to  regulate;  from  L.  regu- 
lars, by  regular  contr.  (lee  §52)  of  regfi- 
lara  to  rog'lare. — Der.  rigltmeot,  rigiet, 
rigleae.  riglcai  (its  doublet  is  rigulatnr, 
%r.),direglt. 

tB6gIlsae,  i/  licorice;  from  Sp.  rigala 
«a6).     SeeaboSi:^" 

REGNE,  ™. 


REGNER.  m 

Regnicole,  ™/.  a 


...ml,  regnum. 

1 ;  from  L.  ragnare. 

ative;  from  L.  re gni- 


REGONFLER,  vs.  to  swell  again,  inflate. 
See  re-  and  gmfltr.— Der.  Mgon/Imierit. 

REGORQER,  110.  to  gorge  again.  See  re- 
and  gorgt. — Der.  nr^ory«nent. 

REGRATTER.  va.  to  scratch  again,  regrale, 
bargain.  See  re-  and  gratter. — Der.  regrat 
(Ttrbal  subst.),  rtgrallier,  rtgratterie. 

REORETTER,  v a.  to  regret ;  formerly  rt- 
grettr  (meaning  to  pity),  compound 
of  re-  and  the  farm  grtter*.  Origin 
uncertain.  —  Der.  rtgrit  (verbal  subst.), 
regrettable, 

!R6gula,risor,  va.  to  set  in  order ;  a  verb 
formed  from  L.  regnlaris.  See  regulier. 
—Der.  rigularisition. 

Regularity,  if.  regularity;  a  French  deri- 
vative from  L.  regularit,  with  no  Lat. 
form  corTeiponding,  see  $  130.    ' 

Itegulateur,  im.  a  regulator  ;  a  French  de- 
rivative from  L.  regulatum,  p.p.  of  regu- 
late, tee  $  aaS.  Iu  doublet  u  rdgleur, 
q.T. 

E^gullBr,    adj.    regular;    from    L.   regn- 

Behabiliter,  va.  to  rehabilitate.  See  r§- 
and  ltabititer. — Der.  rikahilinixon. 

B&WbitUer,  va.  to  habituate  again.  See 
re-  and  habitutr. 

REHAUSRER,  va.  to  raise  higher.     Se 
and  hatiKir. — Der.  rinatiisenieni. 

re-import.    See  tt 


tf.  re -impression.    .See  re- 

IReimprimor,  va.  to  reprint.     See  rt-  and 

REIN,  sin.  the  kidney,  loini ;  from  L.  ranom. 

si  see  §  6 1 . — Der.  ireaner. 

REINE,  if.  a  queen;  formerly  rein*,  from  L. 

regina.     For  loas  of  g  lee  |  131. — Der. 

REINETTE. if.  a  pippin  (apple).     For  dim. 

in  -tile  tee  i  aSr.     See  rtiitt. 
R6inataller,  va.  to  reinstall.     See  rt-  and 

Der.  reiWoKstioo. 
Reintegration,  if.  reinstatement;  from  L. 
sm.      For  loss  of  d  lee 

Reintegror,  va.  to  reinstate  ;  from  L.  ted- 

integrare.     For  loss  of  d  >ee  $  DO. 
Reiteration,  sf.  reiteratiou;   from  L.  re- 


+  Reltre,  sm.  a  horseman:  introd.  in  16th 
from  Germ,  niter  (j  27). 

togu.l 
-.—Der.  rejadlit&e 
REJETER,  wo.  to  reject;  from  L.  n  . 
For  ot  —  1  see  §  1  ao. — Der.  refer  (verbal 
subst.),  ratable,  reft  10a. 
REJOINDRE,  va.  to  rejoin.    See  rt-  and 


REJ01NT0VER,  w 


o  rcjoint.    See  re-  and 


REJOUER.mt.to  play  again.  See  re-  nadjover. 

REJOUlR.vo.  to  delight,  rejoice.  See  re- and 
jot*.— Der.  rtjouissant.  r«>0«isiance. 

RELACHER.  va.  to  slacken,  relax ;  from  L. 
relniare.  For  laxBT«=Ua8ars  — lM- 
oare  (by  meratbesii)  see  i&ckt;  for  »o  = 
mi  see's  '48  and  Mist.  Gram.  p.  64.  Its 
doublet  is  nlaxtr,  q.». — Der.  relacKe 
(verbal  subst.),  reioeiant,  retachtment. 

RELAIS,  sm.  a  relay;  from  It.  rilatcio,  which 
from  L.  ralaxna.      (Littrt.) 

RELAISSER  (SE),  vp r.  to  stay,  sojourn;  from 
L.  relaiare ;  lee  looser. — Dei.  reiais  (in 
sense  of  territory  left  bare  by  retirement  of 
the  one  phrase  lais  tl  reiais  di 


•    (hunting 


RELANCER,  va. 


e-impose.     See  re-  ai 

H£impOsitioil,  if.  a  re-unpottlion.    See  1 
and  imposition. 


I        Oargir. 

Relater,  va,  to  relate;  from  It.  relalare 
■|  (5  a5)<  da.  from  L.  relatum,  supine  of 
!      referre. 


REIA  TIF — REMINISCENCE. 


RELAVER,  va.  to  wash  again.     See  rt-  and 
Belaiatlon.  sf.  relaxation;   (ram  L.  re- 

Relaier,  va.  to  relent ;  from  L.  r elanre. 
Iti  doublet  is  rtliehtr,  q.  v . 

RELAYER,  va.  to  relieve  (ttJce  place  of); 
compd.  of  rf  and  0.  Fr.  layer,  to  discon- 
tinue, nop.  Layer  is  of  Germ,  origin, 
Goth.  fajpin  (J  so).  This  word  has  given 
birth  to  a  Low  Lat.  type  latere*,  whence 
lajw  (cp.  dilatare,  ddlaytr);  for  loss  of 
medial  t  see  5  117,  hence  layer;  for  »  =  ai 
Me  §  54. — Der.  rtltdt  (or,  at  Litti*  holds, 
relaytr  may  come  from  r doit). 

Bel6guer,  va.  to  banish;  from  L.  role- 
gare. — Der.  rs7s'gation. 

RELENT,  int.  moodiness;  from  L,  redo- 
lentem,  by  regular  contr.  (tee  5  5})  of 
red<Sl.t>n.tom  to  red'ldntflm,  whence  rt- 
tail.     For  dl-;  tee  ,  168. 

RELEVER,  va.  to  raite  anew;  from  L.  role- 
— Der.  rtlief  (verbal  lubit.,  from  L. 
'   m,  found  in   many  medieval  Lat. 


tibi  relevium,'  Tram  an  nth-cent,  docu- 
ment. Belevium  become*  rtlief  by  e  = 
If,  aee  %  56;  and  by  final  fmf,  tee  5  14a), 
nbvailiet,  relevtmtat,  rtltvi  (panic,  subit.}, 
rtjtvit  (panic,  subit.  fem.),  ra/weor. 

RELIEF,  an.  a  foil,  let-off.     See  relevtr. 

RELIEF,  im.  relief  (in  art).  See  rtlevtr.- 
Der.  \ta-rtUtf  (sculpture  railed  on  a  level 
ground,  lit.  low  relief,  opposite  to  round, 
high  relief). 

KELlER,  va.  to  bind  1  from  L.  relisjare. 
For  loss   of  g  see    5   131. — Der.  rafteur, 

Bellgieux,  adj.  religious;  from  L.  religi- 

Heliglon,  5/  religion;  fromL.  religiouem. 

— Der.  religicmaiic,  cartligianaiin. 
Bellqu&ire,  an.  a  reliquary.     See  riii'jw, 
Heliquat.    sm.    balance   (of  an   account); 

from  L.  reliquatum. — Der.  rtHquaairt. 
Beliqoe,  1/  a  relic;  from  L.  reliquiae.— 

Der.  rtliqutae. 
RELIRE,   va.  to  read  again.      See  n-  and 

Keloner,  va.  to  let,  hire,  again.     See  rt- 

RELU1RE,  wi.  to  thine;  from  L. 

For  diiplacement  of  Lat.  accent  (lHoere  for 
laoare)  ice  Hint.  Oram.  p.  133 ;  for  Ulcere 


=  luo're  see  5  Jr ;  for  aor=Hn*  tee  Hiit. 

Oram.  p.  81,  and  benir. — Der.  reSuismt. 
REMANIER,  va.  to  handle  again.    See  rt- 

and  mmferv—Dar,  rnnaiuVment. 
REMARIER,  va.  to  remarry.     See  ra-  and 

REMARQUER,  va.  to  remark.  See  rt-  and 
marqver. — Der.  rtmarqiit  (verbal  sabst.l, 
rtmarquablc. 

REMBALLER,  va.  to  pack  again.  See  rt- 
itmbaUer. 

REMBARQUER,  va.  to  re-embark.  See  rc 
and  embarqutr. — Der.  rtmbarqutmeax. 

REMB AR.RER,  va.  to  repel ;  compd.  of  rt-, 
en,  and  bam.     See  barrtr. 

REMBLAYER,  va.  to  embank ;  compd.  of  re- 
and  tmblaytr*.  Emblayer*  it  the  opposite 
of  deolaytr,  a.  v.  —  Der.  remblai  (verbal 
tubst.) 

REMBOITER,  to.  to  fit  in  again,  clamp  (in 
binding),  to  pnt  an  old  book  into  an  old 
binding.     See  re-  and  tmbotier. — Der.  rem- 

REMBOURRER,  va.  to  stuff  ont.  See  re-, 
at,  and  oovrrt. — Der. 


REMBRUN1R,  va.  to  make  darker,  sadden 


REMBUCHER,   t 


.    folios. 


Bamede,  m.  a  remedy;  from  L.  reme- 

dium. 
Remedier,  va.  to  remedy,  core;  from  L. 

REMELER,  va.  to  mix  again.  See  re  and 
mller. 

REMEMBRANCE,  t/.  remembrance;  from 
O.  Fr.  verb  remmbrtr,  which  from  L.  re- 
mamorare*.  EemomfirSre *.  regularly 
contrd.  (tee  5  51)  to  remem'rare,  be- 
comes rtmembrer.  For  mr  —  mhr  see  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  73. 

Bememorer,  va.  to  remind;  from  L.  re- 
memorari. — Der.  rvnWmoratif. 

REMERC1ER,  vs.  to  thank.  See  rt-  and 
rntr«.— Der.  rrfnrrcsmcnt. 

REMETTRE,  va.  to  remit,  put  back ;  from 
L.  remlttere.  For  i  — *  tee  $  71.— Der. 
remise  (panic,  subst.). 

REMEUBLER,  va.  to  refurnish.     See  re-  and 


',  tf  a 


REMISE— REfTCONTRER 

ider,  job-carriagi 


REMISE,  sf.  delivery. 

See  remtttre. — Der.  rrauser. 
B6misBible,     adj.    pardonable;    from    L. 

B6mJ8alOH,  sf.  pardon;    from  L.  remia- 

B&nittent,  adj.  rtmitunt;  from  L.  remit- 

REMMENER,  va.  to  lead  back.    See  re-  and 

REMOLADE,  sf.  a  pungent  sauce  (in  cookery). 
From   rtmaudri  (q.  v.),  through  p.  p.  re- 

REMONTER,  va.  to  remount.  See  re-  and 
nvmter, — Der,  remonte  (verbal  subst.),  re- 
men  rage, 

REMONTRER, 


-Der. 

i-Bemora,  sm.  (Iehth.)  an  obstacle,  hin- 

REMORDRE,  va'.  to  bite  again;  from  L.  ro- 
mordore.  For  erroneous  alteration  of 
accent  (mordsro  instead  of  mordere]  see 
Milt.  Gram.  p.  133.— Der.  rimardt  (verbal 
tubal.). 

REMORDS,  in.  remorse.     See  remordre. 

REMORQUE,  sf.  towing;  formerly  rtmolpa, 
from  L,  ramulmua,  For  u  «o  see  $  98  ; 
for  l»r  ice  £  157. — Der.  Mmorjnei,  r«- 


REMOUDRE,  va.  to  grind  again.  See  re- 
and  mouoV*.— Der.  remoui  (formerly  r»- 
mols,  verbal  subst.  of  rtmoldri,  primitive 
form  of  moudre;    for  o/-ou  ice  {  157), 

REMOULEUR,  sm.  a  grinder.    See  remou- 

REMOUS,  sm.  an  eddy.     See  remoudre. 
REMPAILLER,  va.  to  new-bottom  (a  chair 

with  itraw).     See  rt-,  en,  and  faille. 
REMPARER  (S£),  vpr.  to  fortify  onetelf  (for 

defence) ;   compd.   of  re-  and  tmpartr. — 

Der.  rempart   (formerly   rempar,   a   more 

correct  form,  rempar  being  a  verbal  subst. 

of  rempartr). 
REMPART.  sm.  a  rampart.    See  rtmfartr. 
REMPLACER,  va.  to  replace.     See  re-  and 

rmplactr. — Der.  rimp infant,  r/mplactmcnt. 
REMPLAOE,  sm.  a  rilling  up  (casks) ;  der. 

from  rtmplir,  q.  v.  j  cp.  ravage  from  revir. 
REMPLIR,  va.  to  fill  up.     See  re-  and  em- 

piir.— Der.  nmjinstge. 
REMPLOYER,  va.  to  employ  again.    See  re- 

and  employer.— Der.  remp/oi  (verbal  nibs!.). 
REMPLUMER,  va.  to  feather  again.      See 


:o  pocket  again.     See  r* 
to  carry  back.     See  re- 


REMPOCHER.  va. 

REM  PORTER,  va, 

and  emporler. 
REMPOTER,  va.  (Hortic.)  to  pot  again.   See 

pot. — Der.  repiptiligt. 
REMUE-MENAGE,   sm.    1   rummage.      See 


R«niuii(5rateur,  mi.  a  rewarder ;  from  L. 
KSmunC ration,  sf.  remuneration  ;  from  L. 

B£mun6ratOire,  adj.  remunerative ;  a 
French  der.  from  rinuatirer,  a.  v. 

BemuuDrBT,  va.  to  remunerate;  from  L, 
remunerare. 

RENACLER,  va.  to  snort,  snuff;  former! j 
renaquer,  originally  rtnasquer.     Origin  no- 

RENAiTRE,  int.  to  be  born  again,  revive; 
from   L.  renasoero*.     Nascere,   regu- 


nnitre   by   loss   of  1 
r.anissant  (whence  r» 
E6nal,    adj.  (Anal.) 


enal ;    from   L. 


RENARD,  sm.  a  fox;  formerly  regnard,  of 
hist,  origin,  M  {  33.  Maistre  Regnard 
is  the  surname  of  the  fox  in  the  Roman  de 
Renard,  a  satirical  work  which  had  an 
unrivalled  popularity  in  the  middle  ages. 
Mailre  Regnard  properly  -  Afoto-e  Rust. 
Regnard  i  s  o  f  Germ .  origin,  Germ,  reginhart, 
which  signifies  hard  orgood  of  counsel.  For 
regnard -renard  see  §  131;  for  details  of 
changes  of  sense  see  baudet.  The  name 
Renard  began  to  supplant  the  O.  Fr.  gaupil 
(from  L  vulpecula)  in  the  nth  cent. 
— Der.  renarde,  renardeiu,  renorifi6re. 

RENCAISSER,  va.  (Hortic.)  to  put  into  a 
box  again.     See  re-  and  tncaiutr. — Der. 

RENCHeViR,  van.  to  outbid  again,  make 
dearer,  make  nice.  See  rt-  and  atehtrir. — 
Der.  renckiri  (partic.  subst.),  rincAdrisse- 


RENCHERISSEMENT,    sm. 

again.  See  renchMr. 
RENCOONER,  va.  to  push  01 

See  re-,  en,  and  eegiur. 
RENCONTRER,  va.  to  meet 


:   of    I 


and  O.  Ft.  entontrtr  (see  intaatri). 
rencontre  (verb*)  mbst ). 
RENDEZ-VOUS,  em.  an  appointment, 
rous.      A    phrase   used   is   a   subs 

RENDORMIR,  va.  to  lull  to  ilcep  again. 
See  ra-  and  endormir. 

RENDOUBLER.  in.  to  turn  in.  make  a  tuck 
(in  clothes).    See  re-,  en,  and  doubler. 

RENDRE,  va.  to  return,  restore.  It.  rendtrt, 
from  L.  rendere*,  in  Carolingian  docu- 
ments. Handera  ii  a  nasalised  form  of 
reddere:  for  intercalated  n  see  cancombre. 
— Der.  mite  (from  L.  rendita*  rent,  in 
medieval  Lat.  documents,  strong  panic, 
snbst-  of  rendere*;  for  loss  of  atonic  i 
see  $  51 ;  for  loss  of  d  before  t,  see  Hist. 
Grain,  p.  81),  rent/an t,  rmdement. 

RENDURCIR.  va.  to  harden  again.  See 
re-  and  endvrcir. 

R&NE,  if.  a  rein.  It.  redina,  from  a  supposed 
late  L.  retina*,  sf.  of  retinere,  properly 


RENDEZ-  VOUS — REPA  IRE, 

nun  tiara.    For  u 


335 

*  I  97  ;  for  -tiare- 


Renunciation,  sf.  renunciat 


is,  «/.  a  ranunculus;  from  L.  ra- 
nunculus (found  in  Pliny).  Its  doublet  is 
flWwjfflb.q.T. 

RENOUEE.  if.    (lint.)    polygonum,    knot- 


outr. — Der.  renoi<ee(pan 


RENOUVEATJ,  n 


1.  to  renew;  from  L.  ro- 
d  in  Columella).  For  o 
ndfot  reduction  of  11  =  / 
nHomatfmieut. 


father 


+  Hent*eat,  tm.  a  tene 

ntgado(b  35).    Itsdou 

RENFERMER,  va.  to  shut 

RENFLER,  vn.  to  swell. 

—Der.  rmjlemeat. 
RENFONCER,  va.  to  pull 

eyes).  See  re-  and  en/one, 


rp,   hold    i 
.  regularly  (s 


.    RENSE1GNER,  va.  to  inform.     See  re-  an 

T. — Der.  renie/gnement. 
s   RENTE,  s/.  income,  revenue.    See  rendrt.— 

Der.  rearer,  ren'.i,  rentier. 
■    RENT01LER,  va.  to  put  fresh  linen  to.    Sei 

tailc. — Der.  rntlailigc. 
,    RENTRAIRE,    va.   to   fine-draw.     See   re- 


e-  and  enfier. 


-Der.  1 


■enfire. 


I  (verbal  subs 
Seen-i 
See  re.  t 


RENVERSER,  vn 
id  O.  Fr.  raw. 


RENO  AGE  R,  va.  to  re-enga^ 

engager. — Der.  reng agerat 
RENGA1NER,  va.  to  sheath 

engaaur. 
RENGORGER  (SE),  vpr.  to  bridle  up,  cany 

the  bead  high.     See  re-  and  engorger. 
RENGRAI5SER,  va.  to  fatten  again. 

rt-  and  tngraisser. 
RENIER,  va.  to  deny  again.      See  re-  and 

nier. — Der.  reliable,  rani 
REN1FLER,  vn.  to  sniff  ; 

and  0.  Fr.  nifier:    of  Germ,  origin.  Low 

Germ.  «./,  the  nose  <§  *7). 
fBenne,  tm.  the   reindeer;   from  Swed. 

ren  (a  wotd  of  Lapp,  origin)  (J  17). 
RENOMMER.  vs.  to  name  again.     See  R- 
subst.). 


(« 


iubst.). 


a  farther 


n  the 


RENVIER,  v 

game ;  compd.  of  O.  Fr.  envier  (a  term  used 
in  gambling),  from  L.  ra-lnvitare.  *, 
whence  Terbaj  sm.  envi,  a  challenge,  whence 
the  phrase  ii  I'tnvi.  For  reduction  of  el 
to  1  see  j  103,  note  1 ;  for  i-e  see  |  71. 
For  loss  of  t  see  |   117;    for   -«re  =  -*r 

RENVOYER,  va.  to  send  again.    See  re-  and 

eavoyer. — Der.  renvoi  (verbal 
RSordination,   sf.  reordinati 

Heordonner,  va.  to  reordain. 

'R6  organiser,  va.  1 


n.     See  re- 

See  re-  and 


rmommve  (panic 
RENONCER,  va.  t 


rt.),  r 


;    from  L.  re-    I 


1,  lair,  originally  dwelling 


(of  an;  kind).  For  restriction  of  meaning 
in  modern  Fr.  see  §  13.  Ripairi  it  verbal 
subst.  of  O.  Fr.  repairer,  to  return  home. 
Rtpairir  it  from  L.  repatriaxe*.  found  in 
Isidore  of  Seville.     Bepatrl&ra    becomes 

m,  see  §  54,  3,  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  77; 

fortr-riee  $  168. 
REPAITRE,  va.  to  feed.    See  re-  and  patlrt. 

— Der.  repa,    (_Patln  alio  in  O.  Fr.  hid  a 

p.p./™,  which  remains  in  the  language  of 

falconry,  vnfaucon  qui  a  pu.) 
REPANDRE,  va.  to  pour  out.     See  re-  and 

ipandri. 
Reparable,  adj.  reparable;  from  L.  repar- 

abilii. 
REPARAlTRE,  ui.  to  reappear.    See  re-  and 

paraitre. 
Reparuteur,  sm.  a  repairer;    from  L.  re- 

paratorem. 
BAparation,    sf.    a   reparation;    from    L. 

Reparer,  m.  to  repair;  from  L.  reparare. 
REPARLER,  u«,   to   speak  again.     See  re- 

REPARTIR,  vn.  to  depart  again,  reply.  See 
re-  iv&partir.— Der.  reparlie  (partic.iublt.). 

REPART1R,  wt.  to  divide,  dispense.  See 
partir. — Der.  rip ar/ileur,  repartition. 

REPAS,  on.  a  repast ;  from  L.  reputntj  * 
(found  in  Merov.  documentt):  "Nullum  ibi- 
dem praesumantexerceredominaturn,  non  ad 
mensionaticosautrapaatoa  exigendo,'  from 
a  Jth-cent.  formula.  HopRBtus  it  an  inten- 
«i»ecompd.  nfpaatua.  Hepastus becomes 
refill  bv  at-s,  found  in  poit,  puis,  etc. 
See  i  11 8. 

REPASSER,  tw.  to  repast.  See  rt-  and  paver. 
— Der.  repasagc,  repruseuse. 

REPAVER,  va.  to  repave.  See  rt-  and  paver. 

REPECHER,  to.  to  fish  op  again.  See  st- 
and picker. 

REPE1NDRE,  va.  to  repaint.  See  re-  and 
plindri. — Der.  repeial  (panic,  subst). 

Repenaer,  1*.  to  think  again.  See  re-  and 
ptmer, 

REPENTANCE,  if.  repentance.   See  rtptntir. 

REPENTIR,  in.  to  repent ;  compd.  of  re-  and 
O.  Fr.  ptntir.  This  old  word  represents  L. 
poenitrjra  (for  oe  =  e  sec  %  105),  whence 
panltere,  whence  penl'ir,  by  regular  contr. 
(«(  5  5>)  °f  penltdre  to  pon'tera !  for 
-ftra  =  -ir  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  130. — Der. 
rtptntir   (tubst.),   repentant    (whence    re- 


rbpaItre — rSpondre. 

Reporcimsion, 


«)- 


a  repierce.     See  r 


reverberation;  from  C 

R6percutar,  va.  to  reverberate;   from  L. 

repercntere. 
REPERDRE,  va.  to  lose  again.     See  rt-  and 

Repere,  sm.  a  bench-nark;  verbal  tubst.  of 

L.  reperire. 
Repertoire,  sns.  a  repertory ;  from  L.  re- 

Repeter,  va.  to  repeat;  from  L.  repetere. 
—Der.  repeVailler, 

Rfipetiteur,  an.  a  tutor,  (Naut.)  a  re- 
peating ship ;  from  L,  repetitorem,  der. 

Repetition,  sf.  a  repetition;  from  L.  re- 
petitionem. 

REPEUPLER,  va.  to  repeople.  See  rt-  and 
peiipler. — Der.  rtpcuplemait. 

REFIT,  im.  a  respite;  formerly  rapit.  It. 
rhpsilo,  from  L.  reapactut,  considera- 
tion, whence  indulgence,  whence  delay,  in 
which  sense  the  word  is  found  in  Carol, 
texts;  'Et  si  comes  infra  lupiadictarum 
noctium  numcruru  mallum  suuoi  non  habu- 
erit,  ipsum  spatium  usque  ad  mallum  comi- 
lit  extendatur,  et  deinde  detur  ei  spatium 
ad  respectum  ad  icptem  noctea,'  from  a 
Capitulary  of  a.d.  819.  Bonpootaa  be- 
comes respit  (for  act  —  1/  see  §  119),  then 
ripil.  by  loss  of  1  (tee  g  I48).  Ripil  is  a 
doublet  of  nsptet,  q.  v. 

REPLACER,  va.  to  replace.  Sec  rt-  and 
placer. 

REPLANTER,  110.  to  replant.     See  re-  and 

REPLATRER,  va.  to  replaiter.     See  re-  and 

platre. — Der.  rtplalnge. 
Replat,  adj.  replete;  from  L.  repletns. — 

Der.  repletion. 
REl'LIER,  no.   to  fold  again.     See  rt-  and 

ptitr.     Its  doublets  are  rtploytr,  rtpliamr, 

q.r. — Der.  repli  (verbal  tubst.). 
Repliquer,  va.  to  reply;  from  L.  repii- 

care.    Its  doublets  are  rtplitr,  rtptoytr. — 

Der.  ripliqut  (verbal  subst.), 
KEPLONGER,  va.  to  replunge.     See  re-  and 

plon/rir. 
Repolir,  va.  to  repolish.     See  rt-  and  palir. 
REPONDRE,   tin.   to    reply;    formerly    n- 

tpondrt,  from  L.  res  ponder  a,  whence  re- 

■pondere  (see  Hitt.  Gram.  p.  135).  whence 

by  regular  contr.  (tee  5  51)  respondre. 

whence  ripondrt,  by  loss  of  1  (see  (  148). 

(The  O.  Fr.  repandri,  to  replace,  it  more 

correctly  formed  from  raponore  with  hist 

of  the  atonic  penult,  and  internal  at  i  op  of 
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wsponeus),  repunsc   l_fci 
responsa). 
REPONS,  im,  a  liturgical  response.     See  re"- 

REPONSE,  sf.  in  answer.     See  ripondrt. 
Reporter,  va.  to  report ;   from  L.  repor- 

tare. — Der.  rtport  (.verbal  subst,). 
REPOSER,  m,  to  test,  repose.    See  rt-  and 

poser. — Der.  ripoi  (verbal  subst.),  riposoli, 

REPOUSSER.  m.  to  thrust  back.  See  rt- 
and  pousar. — Der.  rtpoumal,  rtpoussnW, 
rtpoussement. 

R£pr&b.enaibl6,   adj.  reprehensible:    from 

lame;  from  L.  repre- 


REPRENDRE,  va.   to  take  back.  See  ra- 
ted prtruirt. 

tRepr6aaille,  sf.  a  reprisal;  from  It. 

ripraaglia  ($    15).      The   word  ii  more 

Bepresentatif.  adj.  representative ;  ai  if 

which    did    not  eiist.      For  French   deri- 
vative! in -,/ see  5  113. 

Be  presentation  sf.  1  representation;  from 


Republique,  if.  a  republic  ;  formerly  rti- 
publique,  from  L.  reapublioa.  For  loss  of 
s  see  j    148.— Der.    ripubliniu,    ripublic- 

Repudiation,  sf,  repudiation;  from  L.  ra- 

pudiationem. 
Rcipudier,   va.  to  repudiate;    from  L.   re- 


represent  ;   from  L. 


L.  r_,_ 

liepresonter, 

Repreaaif,   adj.   repressive;   from  L.  re- 
Repression,  if.  regression;    from  L.  re- 

pressionem*. 
Reprimando,  sf.  a  reprimand;   from   L. 

reprimenda. — Det.  riprimandti. 
Beprimer.  va.  to  repress;   from  L.  repri- 

mere.— Der.  r^rimible. 
REPR1S.  sm.  a  person  retaken.     See  rt-  and 

REPRISE,  sf.  a  retaking,  recovery.     See  rt- 

and  prist. 
Jieprobatour,  sm.   a  reprover;   from  L. 

Reprobation,  sf.  reprobation;   from   L, 

REPROCHER,  tu.'to  reproach.  Pror.  re- 
fropehar,  from  L.  repropiare  *,  der.  from 
props,  near  (cp.  L.  ob-jkerc,  which  ii 
both  "to  place  before*  and  '  10  reproach'; 
alio  Germ,  vor-riicktn,  which  is  both  'to 
approach'  and  'to  reproach.'  So  repro- 
piare ii  'to  bring  neat  the  eyes,'  'lay 
before  one's  eyes,'  'to  blame').  For  -piare 
—  -char,  by  consonincation  of  i  and  loss  of 


preceding  consonant,  see  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  65. 

— Der,  rtpratht  (verba!  subst.),   rtprock- 

able,  irre^rocAable. 
Reproducteur,  sm.  a  reproducer.    See  rt- 

aud  prodvcltur. 
Reproductible,   adj.    reptodncibte.     See 

rt-  and  productiblt.—Da.  reprodiiclibilM. 
Reproduction,  sf.  reproduction.     See  rt- 

and  production. 
REPRODU1RE,  va.  to  reproduce.     See  rt- 

and  prod-in. 
REPROUVER,  va.  to  prove  anew.     See  rt- 

and  prouver. 
REPROUVER,  va.  to  reprove;  from  L.  re- 

probare.     For  &  — on  tee  §  76;   for  b—u 

see  5  113. — Der,  rtprouvi  (pirtic.  subst.). 
Reps,  sm.  'reps'  (a  textile  fabric).     Origin 


Reptile,  . 


reptile;    from   L. 


jpti- 


1.  to  be  repugnant  (to) ;   from 

re. — Der.  refugmat  (whence 

(pufrnanct). 

Repulaif,  adj.  repulsive ;  as  if  from  a  sup 

posed  L.  form  repulsivus*;    for  French 

derivatives  in -./see  5  «3- 

Repulsion,  if.  repulsion;  from  L.  repul- 

Reputation,  s/.  reputation;  from  L.  repn- 

Reputer,  va.  to  repute,  esteem  j  from  L. 
rep  stare. 

REQUERIR,  va.  to  request,  summon;  from 
L.  roquirere.  For  i  =  e  see  $  7a;  for 
Srs  m  ir  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  1 30. — Der.  rtgua, 
from  L.  requisltiu,  regularly  enntrd. 
(after  change  of  accent  from  requiaf  tua  to 
raquiaitua),  see  $  51,  to  requla'toa, 
whence  reams;  for  at  =  s  see  rtpai. 

REQUETE,  (/.  a  petition ;  formerly  rtqutstt. 
It.  richit'la,  from  L.  requiaita,  properly 
a  thing  required,  asked  for,  whence  sense  of 
petition,  request.  In  a  Lat.  charter  (loth 
cent.)  we  find  'requistam  fecerunt*  for 
•they  made  a  request.'  Boquisita  (see 
under  rtquerir)  regularly  conlrd.  (see  ,  Bt) 
to  raquis'ta  becomes  rtqueilt  bj  I  —  «  (see 
§   71},  then  rtqullt  by   loss   of  1   (see 

i  us). 
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tKequlem,  an.  a  requiem:  the  L. 
requiem. 

Beq.iiin.,  sm.  a  shirk.  Origin  unknown. 
Littre  accept!  the  popular  notion  that 
nqtdn  it  only  a  vulgar  form  of  requiem 
(q.v.),  indicating  that  the  man  seiied  by  thit 
thark  must  periih,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  sing  his  requiem. 

REQU1NQIJER  (SE),  •#»"■  ,0  'P™«  up  one- 
self. Prom  re-  and  L.  quinqttare  *,  to 
clean,  a  little-used  Latin  word,  which  sur- 
vives in  the  Roman  Speech.    (Littri.) 

REQJJIS,/.^.  and  im.  a  demand.  SeenoMWf 

-Squinfti  


BSquieltion.  sf.   a 
K^quiajtoire, 


prosecutor's 


French  d< 


,    der. 


i  if  from  a  L.  r 


Beacinder,  ua.  to  rescind;  from  L.  re 

Beacioiou,  sf.  annnlment  (of  deeds, 

from  1..  resciiionem. 
RESCOUSSE,  sf.  a  leap  back  (in  fencing). 

See  ntoMM. 
Rescript!  on,  if.  an  order,   cheque;   from 

Read-it,  .«.  a  rescript;  from  L.  reicrip- 
tum.  For  pt-f  tee  $  168  and  Hist. 
Oram.  p.  6S. 

RESEAU,  tut.  network,  wirework;  formerly 
re-el.  It.  relicdlo,  from  L.  retioellum *, 
dim.  of  rets.  Betloellnm,  regularly 
contrd.  (tee  $  J»)  to  rat'oellnm,  be- 
come! rial.  For  to-c  see  5  168 ;  for 
C  =  1  see  §  I  Jo,  ;  for  -ollum  —  -tan  see  § 
281.     Restau  it  a  doublet  of  rtsilli. 

+  B6seda,  IM.  (Bot.)  reseda,  mignonette; 
the  L.  reseda. 

RESERVER.  va.  to  reserve;  from  L.  reuer- 
vare. — Der.  rearm  (verbal  subtt.),  renrv 

E6aident,  sm.  a  resident;  from  L.  retiden- 

Reaider.  in.  to  reside  (at);  from  L.  reii- 

B&ldu,    sm.  a  residuum;    from    L.    resi- 

H^Bignatton.  sf.  a  resignation;  from  L. 
resignationcm*,  from  retignatus.    See 

Betdgner,  va.  to  resign,  lay  down  (office) ; 
■torn  L.  retignare. — Der.  rtagiunt. 

RESILLE,  s/.  small  net-work;  either  altered 
form  of  0.  Fr.  read,  r«t*n»,  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  rittiul,  which  answers  to  L. 
retiolum  (a  little  net,  in  Apuleiui), 


itilirc 

H4sineui,   adj.    retinout ;   from  L.    reai- 

R6sipiBCeii.ee,    sf.   repentance;    from    L. 

Jteaiatance,  if.  resistance.     See  reasur. 
Reaiater,  vn.  to  resist ;    from  L.  resistere 

—Der.  rasitiant,  resi'snuiee. 
Beaolu,  adj.  resolute  ;    from  L.  resolutus 

See  riioudrt.   For  -ntaun  -u  see  §  101. — 

Der.  irretosK. 
Resoluble,  nil)',  resoluble;  from  L.  reioln- 


tubteqnent;  from 


Der. 
Reeolutoire,  adj.  (Legal) 

L.  resolutoriut. 
Reaolvajit,  adj.  retolvent ;    from  L. 

Jl690!inance,  sf.  resonance  {    from 

RESONNER.W.  torejonndj    from  L. 


For  r> 


irptIO 


RESOUDRE,  va.'  to  solve,  resolve;  from  L. 
reaolvere.  For  -solvere  -  -saudrt  see  ab- 
toudrr— Der.  riiaus  (from  rtsaudrt,  cp. 
oisoas  from  abioudre.  The  Academy  still 
allows  the  roe  of  this  word  in  the  phrase 
broiiillard  risovs  enplttit). 

Respect,  int.  respect;  from  L.  respectns. 
'    ripU,  q.  v. — Der.    rtsptcta. 


Reapectuaux,  adj.  retpectfal ;  at  if  from 

tpectut.     For  French  derivative*  in  -emr 
see  i  210. — Der.  irraptttutuit. 
Respiration,    sf.    respiration;    from    L. 

:o  respire;    from  L.   tetpi- 

setrable,  rtt^iratotre. 

t.  to  shine  brilliantly ;    from 

1j.  reipiendere. — Der.  rfsefoidTssant,  rv 

y&nrfissement. 
Responsable,  adj.  responsible ;    as  if  from 

a  supposed  L.  responsabilii*.  from  re- 

sponia. 
Renaac,    cm.   tarf.  '    Verbal    subtt.    of    the 

O.  Fr.  resaehtr  to  withdraw,  from  rt-  and 

O.  Fr.  sachtr. 
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RE5SASSER.    i 

closely.    See 

RESSAUTER,  ■ 


o  leiix  again.  See  re  an 
.  to  lift  again,  exaruir 
.to  leap»gain,  (Archil.)  1 


See  r. 


t.)- 


RESSEMBLER,  vn.    to    be  alike,   resemble. 

See    re-    and    tembler. — Der.    riaembUai 

(whence  ressemblanee). 
RESSEMELER,  va.  to  new  sole  (boots).    See 

re-  and  lemtlle. — Der.  rswsemeiage. 
RESSEMER,  va.  to  low  again.    See  re-  and 


RESSENTIMENT, 

m.  a 

■light  att 

ck,  ton 

attack,  resentmen 

RESSENTIR.  ML  to 

feel. 

See  re- 

and  sen 

—Der.  ressentimt 

RESSERRER,    va. 

replace, 

tie    ag 

tighten.     See  re 

and 

-Der. 

RESSORT,  cm.  a  s; 

ting, 

elasticity 

See 

RESSORTIR,  vn.  t 

e° 

ont  agair, 

.     See 

and  sonir. — Der. 

(verbal  tnbtt., 

perly  that  which 

oes  out  again 

reborn) 

RESS0RT1R, 
(of);  used  with  the  prep,  h;  formerly 
risortir,  from  L,  resortiri,  which  in 
medieval    Lat.    signified    'to    be    in    the 


.irisdicr 


of.'— Der. 


RESSOUDER,  va.  to  resol 

RESSOURCE,  sf.  a  resourc 
RESSOUVENlR(SE),vfr. 
u>.— Der.  : 


subst.)- 
RESSUER,   vn.   to 

re  and  swr.— D 
ReBBUBciter,  va 

RESSUYER,  va.  fc 

ReBtauration, 

Restaur  er.  va.  fc 
L.  restanrare- 

RESTER,  s 


■weat  (of  metals).     Sei 


i/ant  (panic,  mtut.),  resle  (verbal 
RESTRE1NDRE,  va,    to   restiict;    from  L. 


IttiBtltuer.  va. 

taere. — Der.  resfiVuable. 
Restitution,  sf  n 


raatringere.    For  •Mrratrers  —  -streindrt 

Bestrieti^   ad),  restrictive ;   u  If  from   a 
jupposed    L.    reitnciivus  *,     from 

see  J  333.     See  reitremdre, 
Restriction,  sf.  i  tem;cl.oo;  from  L 

Restrintrent,   ad},    rcttriogent ;    fion 

Resultei',  im.to  result .  from  L.  retolt 

— Der.  risulox,  risulnxivt. 
Resumer,  va.  to  resume;    from  L.  r 

mere. — Der.  resume  (panic,  subst.). 
Resurrection,  sf.  a  resurrection;  fror 

RET  ABLE,  sm.  (Archil.)  a  reredoi ;  a  contrd. 

form  of  riert-table,  see  airier*  and  /o6(e. 
RETABLIR,  va.  to  re-establish.     See  re  and 

ilablir. — Der.  i-AnWisseroent. 
RETAILLER,  va.  to  cut  anew,  mend  (pens). 

See  re-  and  laiiler—  Der.  rtraitfe  (verbal 

RETAPER,  iw.  to  comb  (hair)  the  wrong 

RETARD,  sm.  delay.     See  relarder. 
RETARDER,  va.  to   delay;   from   L.   re- 

tardtSTB,  —  Der.    retard    (verbal    subst.), 

r«ordataire,  rerarrfation. 
RETEINDRE,  va.  to  dye  anew.     See  re-  and 

RETENDRE,  va.  to  stretch  oat  again.     See 


RETENIR.  va.  ■ 
For  I  =  s  tee 
Hist.  Gram,  p 
subit.). 

Retention,  sf  * 


—Der.  r 


RETENTIR, v 

of  re  and  O.  Fr.  tenlir,  which  from  L. 
tinnitire  *  for  tinnitus.  Tinmtire, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  §  52)  to  tinn'tlre, 
becomes  O.  Fr.  tentir.  For  nt>«i  see 
5  73. — Der.  rwenrissant,  rMcnfissement. 

RETENUE,   sf.  reserve,  prudence.    See  re 


Betiaire,  sm 

L. retiarin: 

Reticence,  . 


.  (gladiator); 


Reticule,  tut.  a  reticule,  little  net,  lady's 

little   purse;    from   L.    reticulum,— Der 

reticulate,  rdtiatlL 
RETIF,  adj.  restive;  formerly  reslif,  properly 

a  horse  which  refuses  to  stir.     Reslif  It. 

restive,   it  at  if  from  a  supposed  L.   ra- 
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derir.  of  restare.  For  French 
s  in  -if  see  §  333.  For  lou  of 
see  i  148;  for  t-'/ tec  |  143. 
Ratine.  1/  the  retina ;  11  if  from  a  supposed 
L.  retina*,  der.  from  rate,  a  net.  Rilau 
it  properly  1  net-like  membrane ;  cp.  Germ. 
mil-haul. 
RETIRER,  vfl. 

RETOMB£R,'tw.  to  fill  again.     See  «- 
lumber. — Der.  rtromWe  (panic,  tubtt.). 

RETONDRE,   vs.    (Archil.)    to    clean    off; 
from  L.  retundere.     For  a— 1 


RETORDRE,    va. 

tar4r:     Its  doub) 

Betorquer,  oa.  ti 


-etwttt.    See  v-  end 
;  rilorquer,  q.  r. 
tort;  from  L.  rctor- 


of  j  tee  5  149.     The  won 

ancient  panic,  of  ritordtr. 
Retorts,    sf.   a  retort ;    froi 

properly  a  vessel  of  distort ct 
RETOUCHER,  va.  to  retonet 

toucher. — Der.  nloucht  (va 
RETOUR,  sm.  a  winding,  retti 
RETOURNER,  t 


RETRACER,  va.  to 
Retractation,  sf.  a 
ittetracter,  va.  to  : 


»(« 


lactation ;  from  L. 


Retraction,  sf.  (Med.)  retraction;  from  L. 


follows 
Merov. 


;   fori 


regularly  re 


i    fou: 


» s  so. 

(see  5  131),  and  a-of 
fr«*.^-D«.  rWrm't  (fr 

tor  ot  =  ir  ice  §  139).  iwaite  (act  of  re- 
tiring, from  L,  retracts). 
RETRAIT,   sm.   thrinkage,    contraction    (of 

RETRAITE,  if.  the  act  of  retreating.     See 

nirairi.— Der.  rtlreili. 
RETRANCHER,   m.    to   cut    off,    retrench, 

See  rt-  and  /raneW.— Der.  retrcmektawtA. 
RETRAVAILLER,  va.  to  work  again.     See 

n-  and  Iravailler. 


RETRECIR,  oa.  to  rurrow,  straiten.  S 
re-  and  trieir. — Der.  reVretisjement. 

RETREMPER,  va.  to  temper  (iron)  arte 
See  re-  and  trtmptr. 

Hetribuer.  va.  to  reward;  from  L.  r 
triboere. 

Rotritmtion,  sf.  retribution;  from  L.  r 

Retroaetif,  adj. 

and  Fr.  actif,  q. 
Rotroaotion,  ; 

L.  retro  and  ac 
Retroceder, 


re;  from  L.  ret 

rrfrnac/i'vite. 
upd. 


Rotrogradation,  sf.  retrogression ;  from 

L.  retrogradatiortem. 
Retrograde,  adj.  retrograde :  from  L.  re- 


BtVtrograder,  **.  t 

retrogradare. 
RETROUSSER,  va.  to 


RETS,  sm.  a  net,  1 
■pelting  rat  it 
The  O.Fr.  fon 


tie  op,  tuck  up.  See 
:r.  rerrousianent.  re- 
find  again.     See  rt- 

:  O.F: 
which  v 


retiai 


]  was  treated  in  early  French 
ai  it  it  was  a  fern,  form;  a  phenomenon  by 
no  means  rare.     See  Hist.  Oram.  p.  aj. 

B&union,  tf.  a  reunion.    See  re-  and  hwok. 

Reunir,  va.  to  reunite.     See  rt-  and  >v. 

REUSSIR,  vn.  to  succeed,  thrive  i  compd.  of 
rt-  (q.r.)  and  of  O.  Fr.  ussir,  which  from 
L.  extra.  Eiire.  changing  1  to  n  (lee 
5  150)  and  e  to  ■  (see  §  59),  becomes 
O.  Fr.  /ssir,  whence  Hssir  by  influence  of  It. 
rhaeirt  (the  word  it  of  16th- 


the 


ith-cent.  origin); 
'n  French  of 
fumiir  from 

tReuBsita,  sf.  success ;  From  It.  rtusdia 

REVALOIR.  va.  to  return  (good,  erf).    See 

REVANCHE,   sf.    retaliation,    rereuge.     See 

REVANCHER.  va.  to  defend  (from  attack); 
from  L.  revindioare,  by  regular  cootr. 
(see  i  53)  of  vindlaire  to  vind'oare. 
The  d  between  two  consonant!  it  dropped, 
■ee  Hilt.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for  -care— tic. 
lee  penchir;  for  ia  =  cn.-an  see  j  7'. 
note  *. — Der.  rtvanthe  (verbal  subst). 

dream.     See  rfa*. 


REVE- 

The  termination  -oinr  it  tomewhat  eon- 
temptuont. — Der.  rtvtusear,  revasserie. 

REVE,  jjm.  i  dream.  Origin  unknown.  Th< 
word  hat  no  history,  and  dates  back  no 
farther  than  the  middle  of  hut  century. 

fHevfiolie.  adj.  sharp,  harth,  cross;  for- 
merly rtueteki,  from  It.  riwsctone  (j  at). 

REVEILLF.R,  va.  to  arouse.  From  re-  and 
ivtiStr;  see  vtUUr. — Der.  rival  (verbal 
lubst.),  rfwtflon, 

E6v61ateiLf,  sm.  a  revealer;  from  L.  ttic- 

B6v61ation,    rf.    a    revelation;    from    L. 


in.     See 

REVENDEUR,  sm.  a  retailer.     See  rt 
Eevendi cation,  sf.  a  claiming;  from   L. 
Hevendiquer,   va.   to   reclaim,   demand; 
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E^veralon,  1/.  revertion;  from  L.  rever- 


11  L.  r. 


iodica 


lis  d 


ublet  it 


resell.      See  rt-  and 


REVENDRE,   va. 

REVENIR,  vn.  to  return.  See  r 
— Der.  rtVMn  (partic.  subst.  mi 
(partic.  subst.  fern.),  revient. 

REVER,  vn.  to  dream.— Der.  rft 

BfS  verbere,  tin.  a  street-lamp. 
bent. 

B^verbsSrer,  vn.  to  reverbera 


REVERDIR,  vn.  to  grow  green  again.     See 

E6v6renoe,  sf.  reverence;  from  L.  rere- 
rentia. — Der.  reWrtnrielle,  rivirtnc\eai. 

H6v6rend,  adj.  reverend;  from  L.  reve- 
rendus. — Det.  r&rfrenrfitiirue. 

B6v6rer,  va.  to  revere;  from  L.  revereri. 

RE  VERS,  sm.   back,  a   back-stroke,   reverse 


(of coin.);  froml 
REVERSER,  va,  to 
and  verier.— Der. 
irBls,  sm 


■off.    Seer. 


fRe 


ds); 


<! 


1  the  16th  cent.,  with  many 
other  terms  of  play,  etc.  (ice  §  15) ;  it  is 
probably  a  French  form  (under  influence  of 
tunwrsn-)  of  It  roveseiao,  which  wai  also 
a  game  at  cards  ;  and  It.  rowwior*  meant  to 
upset,  so  answering  to  rtnverssr.  Cotgrave 
calls  the  game  a  sorts   de   Iriompht  ren- 

REVERSIBLE,  adj.  reversible.     See  marts-. 


(of 


REVETEMENT,    m.    f. 

buildings).     See  rtviar. 
REVETIR,  va.  to  clothe.     See  re-  and  veiir. 

— Der.  rtvsVement. 
REV1RER,  vn.  (Naut.)  to  tack.     From  re- 

and    virtr,    which    is    from    the    Low    L. 

rttaro  *,  to  turn. — Der.  rwirvment. 
Beviser,  va.  to  revise  j  from  L.  refit  ere, 

Envision,  sf. 

B6viviiiei\  v, 


from 


n  the  d. 
vivore,  by  lou  of 
f  Si- 

Revocable,  adj.  revocable;  from  L.  1 
Revocation,  sf.  revocation;  from  L.  r 
Bevocatoire,  adj.  (Leg.)  revocatory  ;  frc 


ir;  fori 


s  of  d  « 


;  forI  = 


;  for  »eoi>  —  voir  tee  mttr  and   Hist. 

Gram.  p.  38. — Der.  rtrai  (partic.  subst.). 
t R6VOlte,  «/.  a  revolt;  from  It.  rtvolro 

(5  ja), — Der.  revoliti,  revalliat. 
E6voiu.  adj.  revolved,  accomplished;  from 

L.  revolutut.    For  -utna--n  tee  J  aoi. 
Revolution,   sf.    a    revolution;    from   L. 


RAvocjuei 

H 

to  revoke 

recall ;  from  L. 

REVUE,  sf. 

cw.    See  r 

SeVUlsif, 

Idj. 

epellent. 

ee  reWsiOfs. 

EWvulsion,  sf. 

from  L.  r 

evul- 

-Der 

reviJiif. 

REZ,  prip . 

evel  with, 

sm,  level 

Rez   in  the  phrases  ret 

de   ehauss 

(,    signifie 

thit 

part  of  a 

hous 

which  it 

on  a  leve 

with 

REZ-DE-CHAUSSEE,    em.    a    ground-floor. 

See  ret  and  chaussii. 
RHABILLER,  va.  to  dress  again.     See  rt- 

and  hahiUir. — Der.  rhabilligc. 
Khapsodie,  if.  a  rhapsody  ;   from  Or.  fioiff 

(roia. — Der.  rhapsodotc 


34i  rhSteur- 

BhGteur,  sm.  a  rhetorician  ;  fromL-  rheto- 
;  from  L.  rheto- 

i.  a  rhododendron; 


Bh6torique,  .•/.  rhetr 

rki.— Dei.  rhitariae 
Bhinoc&ros,   sn.    i 


+  Rhododendron^ 

the  L.  rhododendron. 
Rhorabe,  mi.  i   ihombus,  diamond ;  from 

L.  ihombos. 
Bhombolde,   cm.  a  rhomboid;   from  L. 

rhomboides. — Dn.  rkombatdai. 
RHUBARBE,  sf.  rhubarb  j  from  L,  rheubar- 

barum  *  (found  in  Isidore).      Baeubar- 

barum  becomes  rkabarbe  by  loiing  the 

two  final  atonic  syllables,  kg  §§  50,  51 ; 

and  by  an  =  11,  sec  purle. 
+  Bhum,™   mm;  from  Engl,  rum  (S  a8). 
Bhiunatiume,  im.  rheumatism;  from  L. 

rheumatismoi    (found   in   Pliny). — Der. 

RHUM  K,  ».  cold ;  from  L.  riouraa.     For 
Bhythme,  im.  rhythm;   from  L,   rliyth- 

Bhythmique,  adj.  rhythmical ;    from  L. 

rhythmicui. 
RIANT,   adj.  smiling;  from  L.  rldentem, 

by  loss  of  medial  d,  see  }  I M :  for  an  — 

Bibambelle,  s/.    a    siring,   host,   number. 

RIBOTE,  if.  debauch,  drunkenness.     Origin 

unknown. — Der.  ribolti,  riboltar. 
RICANER,  tm.  to  sneer.     Origin  unknown. 

RICHARD,  sm.  I  married  man.     See  rickt. 
RICHE,   adj.  rich ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Germ. 

rack,  Engl,  rich  (tj  ao). — Der.  noiesse, 

riihtrd.  nchemeat,  enricftir. 

R1CHESSE,  sf.  riches.     See  rich: 

Bicin.  sm.  the  castor-oil  plant 


: — RINGER. 

Bidloule,  sm.  ridicule ;  from  L.  rid  i  euro  m.  | 
RIEN,  adv.  nothing;  from  L.  rem.  For 
•=i«  see  j  56;  for  m  =  B  tee  §  161.  i 
Rita  was  a  subs:,  in  O.  Fr.,  meaning  '  a 
thing.'  La  rims  (res)  auefai  vue  tit  fori 
belle.  Urn  Ires-belle  rims  (ros).  When 
joined  with  a  negative  it  meant  '  no  thing,' 
just  is  m  .  . .  personal  meant  ■  no  person.' 
This  use  of  rim  is  very  proper,  and  it  did 
not  lose  its  natural  meaning  of  'thing'  to 
take  that  of  'nothing'  (as  e.g.  in  the 
phrase  On  m'a  donnf.  tela  pour  rim)  till 
people 


)   forn 


Bicocher,  mi.  to  ricochet.  Origin  unknown. 

—Der.  ricacket  (verbal  subst.). 
RIDE,  ,f  a  wrinkle.  See  rider. 
KIDEAU,   sm.    a   curtain,  screen;    formerly 

ridel.     For-rf-.mu  see  g  *8j.     Ridel  is 

dim.  of  ride  (see  rider),  and  rightly  means 

a  plaited  stuff. 
RIDELLE,s/  the  staff-side  (of  acait).  Origin 

unknown. 
RIDER,   va.  to  wrinkle;    of  Germ,  origin, 

M.H.G.  rtden  (5  20).— Der.  ride  (verbal 


By  this  account  of  the  sense 
of  rim  we  may  explain  the  passage  of 
Moliere,  in  which  it  is  at  once  negative 
and  positive : 

Dans  It  sitcte  oU  rams  sonants 
On  as  drmm  rien  pour  riot. 

Ecole  des  Fcmmex,  ii.  1.    ! 
RIEUR,  sm.  a'laogher.    See  rtre. 
Bigide,  adj.  rigid;  from  L.  rigidus.     Its 

doublet  is  roide,  q.  v. 
Blgidlt6,s/.  rigidity;  from  L.  rigiditatem.    ; 
Bigodon,  sm.  a  rigadoon,  an  ancient  dance; 

an  onomatopoetic  word.     See  §  34. 
tBigOle,  sf.  a  trench.     Origin  uncertain. 
Rigoriame,  sm.  austerity;  from  L.  rigor. 

Bigoureux,  adj.  rigorous ;  from  L.  rigo- 
rosui.    For  cou  see  $  76;  for  -onus    ' 
—  -evx  ice  j  a  39. 

BlgUBur,  sm.  rigonr;   from  L.  rigorem.    \ 
Foro-«<sees79. 

RIMAILLER,  m.  to  be  a  rhymester  (in 
depreciatory  sense);  the  termil 
carrying  a   bad  sense.     See   r 
rimaittan, 

RIME,  tf.  rhyme;  of  Germ,  origin,  from 
O.  H.  G.  rim  (§  ao).— Der,  rimer. 

RIMER,  m.  to  rhyme.  See  rinte.--Da. 
rimeur,  n'mailler. 

R1NCF.AU,  tm.  foliage;  formerly  rainiest 
(used  in  sense  of  a  bough,  foliage,  in  medi- 
eval documents),  from  L.  ramioallus*. 
dim.  of  ram.un.  Hamlcelliis,  contri 
(see  i  51)  to  raru'oellns,  becomes  raaud: 
for  m.  =  n  tee  §160;  for  a  =  at  see  §  54. 

5  a8a. 
RINCER,  va.  to  rinse :  O.  Fr.  mincer,  'a  of 
Germ,  origin,  O.  Scand.  hreinsa,  to  rinse, 
don  ..1  «  .».  [Tbi,  I,  ,..,„  preW* 
than  either  of  the  suggested  Latin  derin- 
tioDi,  resinoerare  (Littre)  or  reoentieM 
(Buchet),  which   are .  supported    only  by 


RIOTER — R  OBINET. 


Lfttri '■    dictum    that    ; 


vaya    preferable  to  a  German.] 
name, 

RIOTER,  vn.  to  titter.  An  irregular  dim.  of 
rire,  q.  t. — Dei.  rio/eur. 

Eipoille,  sf.  feasting,  good  cheer.  Said  to 
be  of  hilt,  origin  (f  33);  from  a  castle 
called  RipailU  □□  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
Leman,  to  which  Amadcut  of  Savoy  (the 
antipope  Felix  V)  was  wont  to  retire, 
when  he  wanted  to  hold  high  feut  with 
hii  friend ». 

RIPER,  va.  to  drag,  unpe;  from  0.  H.G. 
ripan.  Germ.  rtUm  (J  ao). — Der.  tip* 
(verbal  mbst). 

Ripop6o,  tf.  alop  (mixed  liqnon).  Origin 
unknown. 

+RipOBte,j/.  a  repartee;  from  It.  risfosia 
<S  J5).— Der.  ripositc. 

RIRE,  vn.  to  laugh;  from  L.  ride-re. 
For  misplacement  of  accent,  riders  for 
rideire,  see  Hilt.  Oram.  p.  133 ;  hence 
rid'ra,  by  regular  contr.  (ice  §  51),  whence 
rire:    for   dr-r  see   (  16S. — iter,  rieur, 


.1 

RIVER,  va.  to  rivet,  dinch ;  of  Germ,  origin, 
Dan.  nw,  properly  to  flatten  down  any  pro- 
jection (j  J7). — Der.  rivtt,  rivuie,  rtiioir. 

RIVERAIN,  adj.  lilnated  on  the  tim'i  bank. 
"(0  riviiri,  which    here  leaves  iti  proper 

RIVIERE.  if.  a  river.  Sp.  riSmr,  from  L. 
riparia*,  found  in  medieval  Lac.  docn- 
menti;  'Nee  villas,  nee  homo  distringatur 
facers  pontes  ad  riparias,'  says  a  ntli- 
cent.  document.  Riparia  it  der.  from 
ripa,  nsed  for  a  river  in  medieval  Lat. 
Riparia  becomes  riviere:  for  -aria •-- -if.™ 
see  I  198;  for  piUt  tee  f  ill. — Der. 

fBixd&le,  sf.  >  riz-dollar;    from  Germ. 
'  ■■hslhaler  (§  17). 
),  sf.  a  scuffle  ;  from  L.  rim. 
tBis.sm.rice;  from  It  riso  (j  15).— Der. 


laugh;    from   L.  r 


RIS,  m 

RIS,  sm.  a  sweetbread  ; 

tion  of  rides  dt  won. 
R1SEE,  1/.  laughter.  £ 
Risible,   adj. 

der.  from  riders. 
tBiimue,  sm.   1 

peril,  risk  (5  26). 
R1SSOLER,  va.  to 

form  riswr*;    of  Germ,  origin.  Din.  riit» 

(S  37).      For    «^«j   tee   angoitss. — Der. 

rissole  (verbal  tubtt.). 
Bit,  sm.  a  rite  ;  from  L.  ri tut. 
+  Ritournelle,  sm.  (Mm.) 

refrain ;  from  It.  rilonuUo  (4  25). 
Rituel,   sm.   a    ritual,    prayer-book ;    from 


isible ;    from   I..    1 


talis 


lib 


R1VAGE,  sm.  a  bank,  shore,  beach;  from  L. 
',  der.  from  ripa.  '  Ripati- 
im  . . .  vendidit  super  fluvium 
1  mole tid inum,'  says  a  Carol, 
hanging  p  successively 
to  b  and  V  (see  §  III),  becomes  first  rib  a- 
ttcain  (found  in  a  charter  of  a.d.  891), 
then  riv&tioum  (in  1  text  of  a.o.  897), 
:    rinage    by    -atioum  =  -ags,    tes 


5* 

Rival,   adj.  rival;   from  L.  r 
Btv&lite,  tf.  rivalry  ;  from  L. 


alii.— Der. 


=r  (of  whist) ;  from  Engl. 
.)  Kb  J  Of  Oriental  origin, 


iziere. 
f  Rob,  sm.  a  rubl 

ubber  (§  38). 
+  Bob,im.(Phart 

At.   rabb,   purified    syrup   of    boiled    fruit 

(5  30). 

ROBE,  sf.  a  dress.  We  find  in  Lat.  docu- 
ment! after  the  6th  cent,  a  verb  raubare  *, 
to  rob  ;  ■  Si  quit  in  via  alteram  adialierir  et 
euro  raubavsrit '  {Lex  Silica  Pact.).  This 
verb  11  of  Germ,  origin  (§  ao),  O.  H.  O. 
roubon,  Germ.  rauben,  to  rob,  which  gives 
O.  Fr.  ruber  (for  moo  tee  $  107),  the 
compd.  of  which,  derobtr,  ii  in  use.  Thii 
verb  raubare  bad  a  verbal  subst.  rauba  *, 
the  Ipoil  of  robbery;  whence,  later,  the 
tense  of  clothes;  '  Quidquid  super  enm 
cum  rauba  vel  anna  tulit,  omnia  sicut  fur- 
tiva  componat'  (Lex  Alemann,  tit.  49). 
Rauba,  from  iti  general  sense,  became 
specialised;  e.g.  'Appararu  raubarum 
Penicaram  .  .  .  deposito,  vilem  liabitum 
mmsit"  (Acta  S.  Yvonis).  Rauba  becomes 
Prov.  rauba,  Fr.  roil.  The  It.  roba  keeps 
the  full  sense  of  late  Lat.  rauba,  and  has 
three  meanings,  dress,  merchandise,  goods. 
—Der.  robin  (sm.,  a  ' man  of  the  robe,' 
lawyer). 

ROBINET,  sm.  *  tap,  cock ;  a  dim.  of  Robin; 
□f  hist,  origin,  see  §  33.  In  the  mythology 
of  the  middle  ages  Robin  was  the  name  of 
the  sheep;  and  as  the  first  taps  were  made 
in  the  form  of  a  sheep's  head,  they  got  the 
name  of  Robinel.  As  theie  hist,  origins 
ate  often  nnlnistworthy,  it  is  welt  to  notic- 
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alio  the  existence  of  the  word  rehim  or 
routine  (origin  unknown),  which  signifies  a 
channel  of  communication. 
Robixller.RR.  the  robinia,  acacia,  loensMree; 
of  hiit.  origin  (tee  §  33),  from  Jean  Robin, 
gardener  to  Henry  IV,  who  firrt  grew  the 
tree  in  Europe  from  teed   received  from 

ItobustG,  adj.  robust;  from  L.  robustus. 

ROC,  tm.  a  rock ;  the  mate,  form  of  which 
rockt  is  the  fem.  From  the  Celt.  (5  19); 
Kymri  rhttig,  that  which  projects,  whence 
Engl,  rot*  (Littri).  Die*  relate!  it  to  the 
L.  mpes,  through  a  supposed  derivative 
nipicus*. — Det.  nKaille,  rwailleux. 

ROCHE,!/,  a  rock;  fem.  form  of  rot,  q.T.: 
or  possibly  fiira  late  L.rupioa*  :  foru  =  o 
iee.,97;  for  lou  of  i  tee  $  51;  forpoa= 
the  tee  5  147. — Dec  rocAer,  rocteux. 

ROCHET,  tm.  a  rocket  (turplice),  ratchet  (of 
a  lock)  i  dim.  of  a  form  roc*.  Rockil  11 
from  roe,  like  coehet  from  eoj,  soenrt  from 
Mae.  Roc  it  from  Low  L.  rooeus*.  an 
u rider-garment,  in  Carol,  document!:  'Hoo- 
odb  matrinut  et  utrinus,'  siys  a  Capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  ad.  808.  Alio  in  the 
Chron.  of  the  Monk  of  S.  Gall  (ii.  37)  we 
read  'Carolul  habebat  pellicium  bomby- 
cinum,  non  multum  amplioril  pretii,  quam 
erat  rocoua  ille  S.  Martini,'  etc.  Bocous 
ii  of  Germ,  origin  (§  90);  O.  H.  G.  hrach. 
Germ,  roci, 

fBAder.vn.  to  ramble;  from  Prov.  radar 
<$  14).     Prov.  rodar  answers  to  It.  n 
from   L.  rot  are.     Roder  it  a  doubl 
routr,  q.  v. 

tEodomont,  tm.  a  iwaggerer,  braggart; 
from  It.  rodomontt  (§  15),  a  word  of  1 ' 
origin  ($  53)  from  Boiardo't  Rotomontt 
Dei.  rorfnmonlatle. 

llogation,  1/.  (Eccles.)  rogation;  from  L. 


i,  adj.  belonging  to  an  examina- 
tion ;  ai  if  from  a  tuppnsed  L.  rogato- 
riot*,  from  rogare.  For  French  deriva< 
tivet  in  -aire  tee  5  J33. 

Bogatou,  an.   broken  meat.    Origin  un 
known. 

ROGNE,  1/  the  itch  ;  formerly  raignt,  from 
L.  robiginom,  rutt,  then  scab,  itch,  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  §  51)  of  robiginom  10 
robie'nem,  whence  roignt.  For  Ion  "* 
medial  b  tee  J  tt3i  The  passage  from 
to  0  is  difficult.— Der.  rogntux. 

ROGNER,  va.  10  cut  (off  ends),  pare,  clii 
formerly  roogner,  to  cut  hair  all  round, 
1 1  th-cenL  document!.  Prov.  redmhar,  fr 0111 


O.  Fr,  roond.  primitive  form  of  road 
(q.v.).  Roopirfgivei  roomier*  (cp.p/fl/onJ, 
^n/oMrr). hence  O.  Fr.  raoignier;  forn  = 
gn  tec  cligntr.  The  reduction  of  the  vowela 
from  oof  to  0  it  difficult,  and  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  general  tendency  to  contract 
vowels  thut  thrown  together.— Der.  rogw- 
eur,  roffaure. 
LOGNON,  im.  a  kidney;  from  L.  renio- 

S  343  and  aragnt;  for  0  =  0,  cp.  ele- 
phant* m,  olifant;  petalum,  pollt:  vei- 
ter,  vein.  We  find  votter  for  fetter  in 
the  lntcriptioni  of  the  Empire. — Der,  rog. 

Rogue,  adj.  proud;  of  Celt,  origin,  Bret 

">g  (S  ,Q)- 
ROI,   sm.    a    king;    from   L.  T-egem.     For 

-agBm--oi  tee  5  13*. — Der.  roitelet  (dim. 

of  O.  Fr.  roitld,  a  wren ;  rental  is  from 

raiei*,  compd.  of  roi  and  dim.    sufEi  it. 

For  the  change  of  sense  from  kinglet  to 

wren  tee  5  IS). 
ROIDE,  ROIDEUR,  adj.  stiff,  stiffness.     See 

raide,  raidtur.     Itt  doublet  it  rigid:  q.  v. 

— Der.  roidillon,  roUHi. 
ROIDIR,  va.  to  stiffen.    See  roidt. 
ROITELET,  sm.  a  wren.     See  roi. 
ROLE,  tm.  a   roil,      Prov.   mile.   It.   roroio, 

from  L.  rotulus.  by  regular  contr,   (see 

§  51)  of  WJtOlus  to  rot'ius,  whence  role. 

r-'ortl  =  «  =  /see$  16S.     Role  is  a  doublet 

of  rolule.    q.v.  —  Der.    enrWer,    controT* 

(q.v.),  nMer,  r#et. 
ROLET,  tm.  a  little  character,  part.     A  dim. 


—Der.  r 


jublet 


Eoman,  adj.  Rom: 

novel ;  properly  a  tale,  true  or  false,  told  in 
romance,  i.e.  in  Old  French.  The  Lit. 
phrase  'lingua  romana'  in  Carolingian 
timet  meant  the  growing  Fr.  language,  the 
'rustic  Latin,'  as  opposed  to  the  'lingua 
latina,'  which  wat  the  name  for  the  Clan, 
Lat.  We  read  in  the  Life  of  S.  Adalbert, 
Abbot  of  Corbie  (A.n.  750),  that  he 
preached  in  the  vulgar  tongne  *  with  a 
tweet  abundance'  (' Quern  ii  vulgo  audits** 
dulcifluut  emanabat');  and  his  biographer 
distinguishes  still  more  plainly  between  the 
learned  Lat.  and  the  Romanet  or  vulgar 
tongue:  'Qui  ti  vulgiri,  id  est  romana 
lingua,  loqueretur,  omnium  aliarum    puta- 

perfectiat;    ti    latina,    in    nulla    omnino 


ROMANCE — ROSEAU. 


loqoi 


Rom 


i  tbe   i 


si  both  th 


l.rJyt* 


I  BO 

case  romance  and  the  object-cue  nmant. 
See  Hill.  Gram.  pp.  89-96.  Romanct  and 
romant  meant  properly  ihe  vulgar  tongue, 

II  distinguished  from  the  Lit. :  tbe$e  word* 
are  next  applied  to  compositions  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  thence  came  to  desig- 


the  vulgar  tongue.  Romanct  and  romat 
which  both  originally  meant  any  kind  < 
composition  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue,  lurviv 
in  modem  Ft.  in  two  different  senses.  Re. 
man  il  a  doublet  of  remain  and  romanct. 

ROMANCE,  sf.  a  ballad.     See  roman. 

ROM  ANC1EK,  sm.  a  noveliit.     See  roman. 

ROMANESQUE,  jjm.  romantic.     See  roman 

tBom  antique,  sm.  romantic;  in  trod. 
from  EngL  ramantU  (,  a8).-Der.  romanl- 

ROM ARIN,  dr.  rosemary ;  (torn  L.  rosina- 
tinus.     For  lost  of  ■  ice  J  148. 

ROMPRE,  to,  to  break ;  from  L.  nunpere, 
by  regular  contr.  (lee  ,  51)  of  rfrnpore 
to  rump'ro,  whence  romprt :  for  u  =  0 
tee  6  98. — Der.  rompa,  rompemax. 

RONCE,  if.  a  blackberry-bush,  bramble; 
from  L.  rfimineni,  lit.  a  iting,  prickle, 
whence  a  thorn-bush.  For  u  =  o  see  5  98; 
for  m  -=  n  see  $  1 60 ;  for  loss  of  atonic  1  see 
i  et.     (Al»  for  -Ioom=-ee  tee  |  346.) 

ROND,  adj.  round ;  formerly  roand.  It.  ro- 
tonda,  from  L.  rotundus.  Rotundua, 
by  losing  medial  t  (see  $  »7).  by  n<-a 
(tee  I  98),  becomes  O.  Fr.  rormd,  which 
later  it  contrd.  to  road. — Der.  rendt,  rond- 
eau, rontjelle,  rondelet,  randache,  re 
rafsoJeur,  arrondir. 

RONDACHE.1/. »  buckler,  target.   See: 

RONDE,  sf.  a  round.  See  rand.  Its  doublet 
il  raionde,  q.  v. 

RONDEAU,  m.  O.  Ft.  rondel  (for  -el--* 

thirteen  veroes).     See  rand. 
RONDELET,  adj.  plump.     See  rood. 
RONDELLE,    if.    a    round,    waiher,    roun 
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ROND-POINT.  int.  (Archil.)  an  apte.  See 
rand  and  point. 

RONFLER,  vn.  to  snore.  Origin  unknown  ; 
probably  onomitopoetic  (S  34).— Der.  ron- 
rfant,  ranjieur.  ran/tment. 

RONGER,  00.  to  gnaw,  nibble.  Prov.  rami'or, 
Sp.  rtaniar.  from  L.  rnmigare.  found  for 
'to  ruminate'  in  Apulcins,  a  sense  which 
survived  in  the  O.  Fr.  woid,  which  had  the 

the  former  tense  remaining  in  the  hunting 
phrase  It  ctrf  fail  It  rang*.  Bumfg&ro, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  $  5»)  to  rnm'ga™, 
becomes  ranger :  for  u  =  o  see  £  98  ;  for 
m  =  n  tee  j  160. — Der.  rongeur. 

RONGEUR,  adj.  rodent,  devouring;  on.  a 
rodent.     See  ranger. 

Roquefort,  sm.  1  Roquefort  cheeie;  of 
hist,  origin  (see  ,  33),  from  Roqut/on,  a 
village  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron. 
where  theie  cheeses  are  made. 

RoquentliL,  sm.  a  military  pensioner,  an 
old  ballad-iinger;  from  Fr.  roc;  cp.  O.  Fr. 
rajuttU,  a  little  fortress  on  a  rock,,  because 
inch  pensioners  were  originally  lodged  in 
luch  strongholds. 

ROQUET,  sm.  a  pug-dog  j  of  hist,  origin  (see 
I  22),  properly  a  dog  of  S.  Roch,  alluding 
to  the  legend  which  represents  S.  Roch  ac- 
companied by  his  dog  S.  Roquet. 

tBoquette.  sf.  (Bot.)  rocket;  from  It. 
rvechetta  ($  35). 

Rorifere,  sm.  a  sprinkler)  from  L.  rotifer. 

Rosace,  if.  a  rote  (window,  etc.)  ;  from  L, 

Rosaire,  sm.  a  rotary;  from  L.  totarinm, 
properly  a  garland  of  roses  (see  ciafelel)  to 
crown  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  then  a  gar- 
land or  necklace  of  threaded  beads,  serving 
to  mark  off  prayers.  Itsdoublet  isratar.q.v. 

tBosat,  adj.  of  roses,  rose;  introd.  io  16th 
cent,  from  It.  rotalo  (§  15).     Its  doublet  it 

■Utoebif,  htj.  roast  beef;  from  Engl,  roast 
beef  {$  a8). 

ROSE,  s/.  a  rose;  from  L.  roan.  The  Bui- 
ld osus.  Mtuie  (j  76)  The  unchanged  0  it 
probably  due  to  the  Provencal. — Der.  ran 
(adj.),  rose,  raaiere.  rosette. 

ROSE,  adj.  rose-coloured,  rosy.     See  rait. 

ROSE,  adj.  roseate.     See  rote. 

ROSEAU,  on.  a  reed;  formerly  rosel:  for 
-e(=-«<™  tee  §  JjSjj.     Rosel,  Prov.  ratttrf, 

Goth,  row,  a  reed  ($  ao).  Goth,  rani  gives 
Prov.  rata,  ft. rat*:  for  aa.=osec  4  lo- 
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'.,  sf.  dew  i  partfc.  mint.  (t« 


comes  arrosrr.     For*— t  see  }  155. 
ROSETTE,  if.  a  rosette.     A  dim.  of  rose, 

ROSIER,  in.  1  rose-bush;  from  I,. rosarium. 
For  -wium  =  -iB-  tee  $  iqS.     Its  doublet 

is  rosaire,  q.  v. — Der.  roseraie. 
t  Bo  BBS,  sf.t  poor  horse,  jade;  from  Germ. 
r°*s (5  »7> 

ROSSER,  va.   to  thrash;    formerly   roiiuir. 
Origin    unknown.      The    Prov.    rosstgar 

sorry  jade,  w 

like  a  horse, 

ROSSIGNOL, 

losagnol.  It. 

in  Plautu's). 

nect  the  word  with  raise,  a 
ith  the  sense  of  beating  one 

m.   a   nightingale;    formerly 
roisignucla,  from  L.  lusoi- 
K,  form  of  lusciniola  (found 
Luaciniola  is  dim.  of  lua- 

:  for  the 


I  8.  LuRoiniolna  becomes  O.  Fr.  las- 
signol:  for  u  — 0  see  j  97:  for  bo— m  see 
cnuon;  for  ni—  gn  see  cigogne  aad  §  143. 
Lossignoi,  by  changing  (  tor  (see  $  156), 
becomes  rasmgnal, — Der.  rossigiioier. 
Hossinante,  ira,  Rosinante ;  of  hist,  origin 
(see  5  33),  from  Sp.  rocinanU,  (from  Sp. 
rodn,    a   sorry  jade,)  the    Dame    of    Don 

IKosHolia,  sm.  snn-dew;  the  L.  ros  and 

Mill. 
BOBtral,  adj.  rostral ;  from  L.  rostralis. 
Hoatrea,  im.pl.  rostra;  from  L.  rostra. 
ROT,  sm.  roast.     See  ritir. 
ROT,  sm.  belching.     It.  rutlo,  from  L.  ruo- 

tua.    For  u~o  see  5  97;   for  ot=«  =  r 

see  5 168. 
Rotateur,  sm.  ■ 

Rotation,  sf.  it 


BotoilditS,  s/.  rotundity;  from  L.  rotnu- 

ditatem. 
Bottlle,  1/.  (Anat.)  a  patella;  from  L.  ro- 

ROTURE,  sf.  commonalty;  from  L.  rap- 
tura,  properly  the  act  of  breaking  (clods), 
whence  of  cultivating  fields,  found  in  medi- 
eval Lat. ;  e.g.  'Decimal  et  prim  it  in  de 
nofii  rupturiifl,  quae  facta  sunt  in  alodio 
S.  Felicls,"  in  an  nth-cent,  charter.  From 
this  sense  the  word  passes  to  that  of  the 
land  of  a  'villein'  subject  to  rent,  land  not 
noble.  Huptura  becomes  roturt  by  pt  ■■  ■- 
1,  see  §  168;  and  u  =  o,  see  $97.     Roturt 

ROTUR1ER,  am.  a  plebeian,  lit.  a  peasant  who 
holds  a  rolure  (q.v,);  from  L.  ruptnra- 
rius*  (one  who  cultivates  a  ruptura,  see 
roturt).  We  find  in  an  nth- cent,  charter 
■Concedimus  quoqne  eidem  decern  sextarias 
tense,  si  a  rupturarlia  dono  vel  emptione 
illas  acquisierint.'     Rupturuim  becomes 


;   from  L.  re 


fBota,  if.  the  row  (a  Roman  court),  from 
It.  rota  (5  15).    Its  doublet  is  roue,  q.  v. 

ROTER,  tut.  10  belch:  from  L.  ructare. 
Foru-osee,g7;  for  ot=r  see  S  '68. 

Rotin, sm.  1  rattan.  FromMalayn»on(§3l). 

R6T1R,  va.  to  roast;  formerly  rostir,  of 
Germ,  origin.  O.  H.G.  roil/on  ($  jo).  For 
loss  of  t  see  |  148. — Der.  rSi  (verbal 
rabst.),  r&ii,  rorie,  rorisserie,  r&isseur,  r.3n's- 


fBo  U  an,  sm.  a  roan  horse ;  formerly  roofs, 
from  Sp.  ruano  (,  16).     It.  rovano. 

Rouanne,  sf.  a  brand-iron.  The  brand- 
irk  was  a  circle  like  a  wheel ;  from  rose, 
v.  Rouanne  is  the  fern,  form  of  rouaia*, 
wheel-mark.  —  Der.   rowusfser,   ronana- 

■f  Rouble,  sm.  a  rouble  (Russian  coin),  a 
Russian  word  (§  29). 

ROUCOULER,  va.  to  coo;  an  onomato- 
poeic word  (§  34). — Der.  rouecmlt-meot, 

ROUE,  sf.  a  wheel ;  from  L.  rota.  For  loss  of 
t  lee,  118;  foro=ousee,7D.  Its  doub- 
let is  role,  q.v. — Der.  rover,  ravage,  rouet. 

ROUE,  sm.  a  roue,  lit.  one  broken  on  the 
wheel.  See  routr.  A  term  applied  to  the 
friends  of  the  Regent  Philip ;  see  S.  Simon's 

ROUELLE,  sf.  a  slice,  round  (of  beef).     A 


R6TISSEUR,  s 


if  a  cookahop.   Sec 
is  ronrfi,  q.  v. 


ROUET,  sm.  a  spinning-wheel.     See  rout. 
ROUGE,  adj.  red ;  formerly  rage.  It.  robbio. 
from  L.  rubene  •  (found  in  Isidore  of  5e 
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>ille).  Bnb«na,  regularly  transformed  to 
nibius,  eonsomGcs  in  to  jU  (tee  Hist. 
Gram.  pp.  65,  66),  whence  rubjua,  whence 
0.  Ff.  rogt:  for  hj-j- glee  Witt.  Grim, 
p.  65 ;  for  u.  =  =  0  tee  §  97.  Rogt  liter  be- 
comes rougi :  for  0  —  ou  tee  J  76. — Dei. 
roug title,  rowg'iaud,  •  ngfflle,  roug-e  t,  roug-- 
enr,  rovgir. 

ROUILLE,  if.  mildew ;  formerly  rotBt,  Ptot. 
railh,  from  a  supposed  Lat.  form  rubisrila*, 
dim.  of  rublsro.  Hublgila,  regularly 
contrd.  (see  S  5')  to  rubig"!*  becomes 
ra-ille  1  for  lots  of  medial  b  see  %  1 1 3 ;  for 
t"Oai»  tee  5  90;  for  gl—il  see  eailltr, 
and  cp.  5  131. — Der.  rouUla,  rouiiluit,  de- 
rovillct,  enrotjjiler. 

ROUIR,  va.  to  ret  (i.  e.  to  steep  or  rot  hemp, 
to  as  to  separate  tbe  fibres) ;  of  Germ. 
origin,  Dutch  ralm  (§  17).  For  loss  of 
medial  t  see  J  117;  for  o  =  ou  see  §  76. — - 


Der.  n 


IT." 


ROULADE,  if.  a  roll,  collar  (of  meat). 

roultr.     Its  doublet  is  roulie. 
ROULAGE,    sm.     a     rolling,    wagon-office, 

wagon.     See  rotifer. 
ROULEAU,  sm.  a  roll;   a  dim.  of  rile  or 

5  i8a.' 

ROULER,  va.  to  roll,  wheel ;  former]]'  roller, 
Pror.  roltar.  It.  rotolare.  from  Low  L.  ro- 
tulare",  der.  from  lotuluH.  Rotftlsire, 
regularly  conird.  (tee  $  5a)  to  rot'lare, 
becomes  O.  Fr.  roller  by  U-U  (see  5  168), 
whence  roultr  by  ol  —  ou,  tee  4  86. — Der. 
rou/agc,  roulade,  roulier,  rou/it,  rouiement, 
roji/eur,  roiKeuse,  roufette,  rWoir,  deroiiier, 

ROULIER,  ib.  a  carter.     See  roultr. 

ROULIS,  MS.  (Nam.)  a  rolling  of  a  ship  in  a 
swell.    See  roultr. 

fRoupio,  </.  a  rupee.  Pen.  roHpUh, 
Sanskr.  rSflm  ((  Jl). 

ROUSSEUR,  1/  redness.     See  roua. 

ROUSSIN,  on.  a  cob,  thickset  stallion;  from 
O.  Fr.  rout,  rot,  of  Germ,  origin  (M.  H.  O. 
roaXiJo).     Foro-o»seeS}8l. 

ROUSSIR,  m.  to  redden.  See  rotiaj.— Der. 
rottw  (panic,  subsi.). 

t  Bout,  sm.  a  root,  great  party;  from  Engl. 
rout  (§  38). 

ROUTE,  1/  a  road;  formerly  role,  from  L. 
rupta*  (sc.  xia,  a  crott-road).  Bupta 
meant  a  road  in  medieval  Lat.  teitt !  '  Di 
quibut  cimaliis  forestae  de  Gadabone,  nee- 
nou  de  niptin  ejutdem  Forestae,'  in  a 
1  a th- cent,  document.  Cp.  the  phrase  alter 
tur  Its   briseei    dt  audqu'un.      Bupta 


becomet  rati:  for  pt-f  tee  |  168 ;  for 
n=o  see  {  97.  Roll  becomes  rouM;  for 
db  on  tee  5  90, — Der.  rourier,  rourine  (act 
of  following  the  route  marked  out). 

RotLtier,  sm.  a  pillager,  light-horseman : 
from  Late  L.  ruptariuB  *,  one  who  fol- 
lows the  rupta*,  the  road.  For  u- oa 
see  $  97;  for  pt««-l  see  §  168;  for 
-arius-^-ier  see  5  198. 

ROUV1EUX,  adj.  mangy  j  from  roufft. 
Roufft  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Dutch  roof, 
scab  (I  a  7). 

ROUVRE,  sm.  a  kind  of  oak.  O.  Fr.  rovrt, 
Ptot.  roore,  from  L.  robore,  by  regular 
coutr.  (tee  §  50)  of  robore)  to  rob're, 
whence  row*  (for  b=»  tee  5  113),  then 
rouvrt  (for  0- on  see  $  86).  This  word  u> 
an  example  of  a  formation  from  a  Lat. 
abl.  mistaken  for  an  accui.  in  Low  Latin 
(Littre). 

ROUVRIR,  va.  to  re-open.     See  rt-  and  otc 

ROUX,  adj.  red,  russet.  Ptot.  rot,  It.  rotjo, 
from  L.  ruaoua;  for  u— ou  tee  $  97; 
for  aa-t  see  }  149,  whence  O.  Fr.  row, 
afterwards  root;  for  a— ar  tee  §  149. — 
Der.  (from  O.  Fr.  rout)  roune,  rotissatre, 
rousseau,    rousselet,    rousseur,     roussette, 

ROYAL,  adj.  royal;  from  L.  regalia.  For 
loss  of  sr  tee  J  131 ;  for  6-=o>  tee  J  63 ; 
for  -olis  =  -ai  see  $  191.  Its  doublet!  are 
r^oi  and  rigalt,  q.». —  Der.  royalt,  royal- 
lime,  royoiitte,  royoiement. 

ROYAUME,™.  a  kingdom,  realm;  formerly 
royalmi,  Prov.  rtinlme,  Sp.  rtalme,  from  a 
supposed  L.  regalimen*,  der.  from  re- 
galis.  Begalimen  is  contrd.  (see  $  51) 
to  regal'men,  whence  O.  Fr.  royalmi; 
for  PO»;nl-  ■=  royal-  see  royal.  Royalmt 
becomes  royaumt  by  al-an,  tee  5  i07' 

ROYAUTE,  if.  royalty;  formerly  roioW. 
from  L.  reBftlitatem  *,  from  regalia,  by 
regular  comr.  (tee  5  51)  of  regallt*. 
tarn  to  regal'tatem,  whence  royalld.  For 
regal-  —  royal-  see  royal ;  for  al  =  ou  tee 
$  IJ7  ;  for  -tatam— ti  see  %  330. 

RU,  int.  a  channel.  O.  Fr.  rim,  from  L.  ri- 
Toa,  or  rather  from  rills,  tbe  popular 
form  of  livtus,  found  in  the  Appendii 
ad  Probum  '  rivua  non  rlua.'  For  loss 
of  medial  T  see  %  141. 

RL'BAN,  int.  a  ribbon.     Origin  unknown. — 


Der. 

EubMer.  v 


o  redde 


;    from  L.  . 
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Bubiae6e,   if.    (T3ot.)    the    madder-pli 

from  L.  rnbiaeea*,  der.  from  rubeus 

Bubioond,  adj.  rubicund;   from  L.  ft 


R  UBIA  CSB — SA  BBA  T. 

RUISSEAU, 


tBubis,  m.   a   ruby;    Introd.    from   Sp. 

■tl—tau  see  $  183.    For  v  =  u  see  5  141 ; 

rxii  (5  a  6). 

for  soft  0  -  ss  see  J  I 19.— Der.  (from  0.  Ft. 

Bubrique,  sf.  red  chalk,  a  rubric ;    from 

missel)  ruissela,  ruisstlet. 

L.  rubrici.     For  the  learned  termination 

RUISSELANT,  adj.  streaming.    See  ruisstltr. 

in  -taut  tee  %  J47,  nole  4. 

RUISSELET,  sm.  a  streamlet.     See  ruUseau. 

RUCHE,  sf.  a  hive;  formerly  rusche,  Prov. 

RU1SSELER,  m.  to  gush.     See  ruitseau.— 

Der.  roisulant. 

(S    19).      Raskin   if   from   nut,  baric,   a 

tBumb,  jim.  (Nant.)  1  rhumb,  the  space. 

word  common  to  all  the  Celiie  languages. 

For    loss    of   t    see    §    148 ;    for    e  —  ch 

wind ;    from  the  Germ.,  A.  S.   rum,  Engl. 

cp.    Hist.    Oram.    p.   64.  —  Del.    rucha. 

nch&t. 

HujaeUT,  sf.  a  rumour  ;  from  L.  rurnorem. 

Bude,    adj.    nrde;    from    L.    radii. — D«r. 

Rumination,  sf.  rumination ;  from  L.  ru- 

rudast,  rurfoyer. 

Rudiment,  an.  a  rudiment ;  from  L.  rudi- 

Buminer,  int.  10  ruminate;  from  L.  rami- 

RUDOYER,  vs.  to  treat  rudely.     See  rude. 
RUE,  sf.  (Bot.)  roe.     Sp.  ruda.  It  rata,  from 

L.  rut*.    For  loss  of  t  see  5  118. 
RUE.  sf.  a  street ;    Id  O.  It.  ruga,  from  Low 

L.  ruga*,  properly  a  " 


find  i> 


ents.     We 


,    rugarn, 


text  of  a.d.    1165,  'Usque  ad  loci 
Tocatoi  Todella,  in  ruga  ejusdem  S.  Ger- 
mani.'     Bug*  becomes  rut  by  dropping  g, 
see  §  131. — Der.  nielle. 
RUELLE,  sf.  a  lane.     See  rut.— Der.  ntcjier, 
Huer,  va.  to  rush ;   from  L,   mere. — Der. 

Buglr,  in.  to  roar,  bellow  ;  from  L.  rogire. 

A  doublet  of  bruin  (Prov.  brugir),  q.  v. 

— Der.  rugitsant,  rHgissemeiit, 
Bugoait4,  sf.  roughness  ;    from  L.  rilgosi- 

tatem.     For  -totem  =  -tl  see  J  3J0. 
Bugueui,  adj,  wrinkled;  from  L.  rugosus. 

For  -ovast—atx  see  %  139. 
Bulne,  (/.  a  mint    from  L.  ruina.— Der. 

Rulmire,  */   bearing  (carpentry).     Origin 


stream;  formerly  rtdtut, 
a  a  supposed  L.  rivioellus*.  dim.  of 
as.  RiviceUIuB,  contrd.  (see  $  5a)  to 
'qbIIubj,  becomes  rm'sstf;  for  -ellu«  = 


—Der.  i 
Rupture,  sf.  a  rupture ;  from  L.  ruptura. 

Its  doublet  is  retort,  q.  v. 
Bural,  adj.  rural;  from  L.  rural i), 

RUSER,  va.  to  use  artifice;  formerly  rtSUer, 
originally  a  hunting  term  for  the  doubles  of 
a  hare,  etc.,  to  escape  the  dogs,  by  throwing 
tbem  off  the  scent  For  the  later  extension 
ofmeaningiee  j  I  J.  Krister,  rthttter,  Ptot. 
reSsor,  is  a  doublet  of  rtfuser,  q.  v.,  as  is 
seen  by  Sp.  rehutar,  from  O.  Sp.  rtfvsar ; 
ftom  rtiistr  comes  rtustr,  whence  ruser  (see 
Hist.    Gram.    p.    38).— Der.    ruse    (verbal 


Rufitdque,  adj.  rustic;   from  I,,   rusticus. 

Its  doublet  is  natrt,  q.  t. 
RUSTRE.  sns.  a  boor;   O.  Fr.  rvslt,  from 

L.  nistious.    Iluutioiin,  losing  its  last  two 

atonic  vowels   (see    §§    50,   51),  becomes 
,  O.  Ft.  ruslt,  whence  rsisn-e  by  addition  of 

r,  see  Hist  Gram.  p.  80.    Its  doublet  is 

rusliqut.— Der.  (from  O.  Er.  rusie)  rustaod. 
RUT,  hb.  a  rutting  (of  a  ltag>;   originally 

rail,  from  L.  rugitua.    For  lost  of  g  sec 

■  131. 


SA,  pea.  prat.  fan.  his,  her  ;  from  L.  1 
(found   in    Em.ius).     Bam   It   an    art 

man  and  §  10a.     For  loss  of  ni  see  M. 


1  j  Sabbat,  Mat,  Sabbath,  Jewish  day  of  rest, 
=  1       a  nightly  meeting  of  lorcen 
e        noise  (slang) ;  from  L.  aal 
saWorique,  cabbatti  re. 
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Sabbatique,  adj.  sabbatical.     See  sabbat.    j      mentum.     For  French  derivatives  in    -ti 
SabSiarne,    an.    (1)  the    religion    of    the       see  §  191. 

Si  beans  01  M  andean  j  in  Babylonia,  (j)  the  Sacre,  sm.  consecration;  from  L.  sacrum. 

religion  of  the  star- worshippers  in  Mesopo-i  Sacre,  tm.  a  kind  of   falcon,   falco    sacer; 

tamia  who   adopted   the  name  from   (1).       from  Ar.  fayr  (§  30), 

Origin  uncertain.  Saore\   adj.  consecrated,  devoted,  damned: 

Sabine,  sf.  (Bot.)  sarin;  from  L.  sabina.    |      "  " 

SABLE,  sin.  sand;  from  L.  Mbulam.     Fori 


c  tt  tee  S  5>< — Der,  sable:, 
labfui,  mUisre. 

f  Sable,    tm.    sable   (heraldic), 

O.  Fr.  the  table  martin,  whose  for  ii  black 
in  winter.  Sablt  it  of  Sclav,  origin,  Ross. 
iSbol,  Polish  tobnl  ((  19). 

SABLER,  va.  to  land.— Der.  tmaNtr. 

SABLE  UX,  adj.  (and j ;  from  L.  Babulosua, 
by  regular  contr.  (tee  5  53)  of  «abul6- 
aufl  to   aab'losus,   whence  sabhux.     For 

-o™-- no.  mo  ,  319. 

SABLIERE,  tf.  a  sand-pit.     See  sable. 
SABLIERE,    sf.   a    raising-piece    (carpenter's 

tool).  Origin  unknown. 
SABLON,  on.  tan  J,  lit,  large  (and ;  from  L. 

snbulonem,  by  regular  contr.  (tee  i  52) 

of    sabGI6nezii    to    noblonem. 

soiJon  ner,  soWonnenj,  so  Wonoier. 
SABORD,  tm.  (riant)  a  port-hole. 

unknown. 
SABOT,  cm.  a  wooden  thoe.    Origin  unknown. 

— Der.  sabola,  ta&orier,  Moniiire. 
SABOULER,   va.    to    posh    about.      Origin 

■|8abre,  tm.  a  sabre;  from  Germ,  sabei 
(5  37),  by  contr.  of  label  to  sab' 1.  wheui 
tabn  (by  l=r,  sea  i  157). — Der.  tairer, 

i  Sab  ret  a  Che,  if.  a  1 

Germ.  sSbillascki  (§  37). 
SAC,  im.  a  sack  ;  from  L.  sa. 

tee  &  119. — Der.  toehee,  s 
SAC,  am.    lack,   plunder; 

O.  Fr.  sacquer.     Sac  it  f 

Irac  from  Iraamr.     The  origin  of  tacqutr 

tSaccade,  sf.  a  jerk,  shake;   iutrod.  in 

161b  cent.    Origin  unknown. 
fSaecager,  va.  to  sack,  pillage;  from  It. 

sacehtggiart  (§  35).— Der.  saccagi  (verbal 

subtt.),  laceag-iment. 
Sacerdoce,  tm.  priesthood;  from  L.  sacer- 

dotinm. 
Sacerdotal,  adj.  sacerdotal ;  from  L.  sacer- 

t  Sacocho,  sf.  a  saddle-bag;    from  It.  sac~ 

coceia  (5  j5). 
Sacramentel,  adj  sacramental ;  at  if  from 

a  L.  sacramental  is*,  derived  from  sacra- 


$  3e>i.-Der.  < 

Saoreineiit,  s 


Saorifleateur,  sm.   a  aacrifJcer;   from  L. 

sacrificatorem. — Der.  sotryfea/ure. 
Sacrifice,  tm.  a  sacrifice;   from  L.  tacrifi- 


lo  sacrifice;  from  L.  tacrifi- 

Sairrilege,  sm.  sacrilege;  from  L.  sacrile- 
gium. 

Sacrilege,  adj.  sacrilegioiit ;  from  L.  tacri- 
legut. 

tSacripant,  im.  a  braggart,  swaggerer; 
from  It.  Sacripanlt  (a  name  in  Boiardo'i 
Orlando  Innamorato)  ($  33). 

SaoriHtaill.im.aiacriitan;  O.  Fr.  stgrelaiit; 
at  from  a  supposed  L.  ticristanus  *,  from 
sacriita*.  a  sacrist,  in  charge  of  the  sacred 
object!  for  divine  worship  (found  in  an 
Sth-cent.  text),  from  sacrum.  It  recovered 
it»  more  claitical  form  aacristain  in  the 
16th  cent  For  French  derivatives  in  -din 
see  §  104. 

Sacnotie,  if-  »  lacritly;  from  ecdes.  L. 
sacristia*,  from  aacrista.    See  sacrislain. 

tSafran,  sm.  saffron;  from  It.  zaferano 
(§  35),  which  from  Ar.  za'/tran.— Der. 
safrancr. 

Safre,  adj.  gluttonous.     Origin  unknown. 

SAFRE.  sm.  laffer,  oxyde  of  cobalt.     Origin 

Sagace.  adj.  sagacious;   from  L.  sagacem. 

Sagacity,  tf.  sagacity;  from  L.  sagacita- 
tem.     For-tatom^-fe' see  J  130. 

SAGE,  adj.  wise.  Sp.  soiio,  from  L.  sapius 
(found  in  Petronius,  who  uses  the  compj. 
ne-sapius  For  senseless).  Bapius  becomes 
successively  a»bius"  (forp  =  btee  §  ill), 
whence  Sp.  sabio  ;  then  savins  (for  b  =  v 
see  $  113),  whence  sag:  For  -villa  — 
•vjus  —  -gt,   see    Hilt.  Gram.   p.    65    and 


Sagette,  sf.  a 

from  L. 

i  13'- 


1  O.   Fr.   form. 


SAQITTAIRB — SALMIS. 


Sagittaire,* 

tSsgOU,    ™.    sago;     of    Malay    origin, 
;h  Engl,  sn^o  (,  17). 


nat*  (Lex  Saxonum).  For  low  of  atonic 
ul  see  S  51;  for  a  —  at  tee  $  54. — Det. 
SfligTiant,  soignee  (partic.  subrt.),  loig'n*- 
ment,  saifneur,  Jniyneux. 

SA1LLANT,  adj.  prominent,  talient.  See 
saillir. 

SA1LLIE,  sf.  a  projection.     See  taillir. 

SAILLIR,  mi.  to  project;  from  L.  satire. 
Forall-ufHtee  $  54,  3;  for  duplication 
ofltee§157.— Der.  <oi'«ie  (partk.  tubst.), 
taillmt,  asaillir,  tiasaillir. 

SAIN,  cm.  laid.  The  word  it  now  obsolete, 
except  in  iti  cpd.  sain-doux.  It.  saimt, 
Prov.  uin,  sirg-in,  from  L.  BSgimen*,  fat, 
in  medieval  Lat.  texts;  e.g.  'Qui  lardum 
prius  aliquantuluni  cum  oleribus  coctum,  et 
sagrimen  faciunt,'  from  1  1 arh-cent.  docu- 
ment. Sagimen  becomes  sain:  for  lots 
of.  medial  g  see  {  131  ;  for  -imen  =  -in 
tee  J  2  26". — Der.  suin-doux, 

-SAIN,  adj.  sound;  from  L.  Banna.  For 
-anus  =ain  sec  5  194.— Der.  inm-foin. 

SAINDOUX,  sm.  lard.     See  sain. 

SAINFOIN,  sm.  (Bot.)  tainfoin.  See  sain 
tim.)  and /bin.  O.  de  Serrei  says  that  it 
wat  to  called  because  of  fit  fattening 
qualities  ;  Cotgrare,  on  the  other  hand, 
writet  it  sainctJOn,  cp.  Germ,  htilig-heu. 

SAINT,  adj.  sainted,  holy;  from  L.  aanotua. 
For  toss  of  o  before  t  sea  $119;  for  a =01 
»«  5  54..  3- 

SA1NTETE,  tf.  sanctity ;  from  L.  sunoMta- 
tem.  For  £— #  see  §  68;  for  anct  = 
oin(  tee  sa'au  ;  for  -tatem— ti  tee  i  130. 

SAISIE,  i/.  an  execution  (in  law).    See  soinr. 

SAISIR,  va.  to  Kin;  from  Low  L.  Bsoire*, 
in  medieval  Lat.  document!.  "Alteriut  rem 
ad  proprietatem  aacire,'  it  found  in  1 
MeroT.  formula.  Baafre  is  of  Germ. 
origin  (S  10),  O.  H.  G.  tuajan,  to  place, 
whence  to  occupy,  take  in  possession, 
seize.  Sacire  becomes  saistr  by  a  —  at,  fee 
|  54;  and  by  0-,  -  " 


archer  j  from  i  SAISISSABLE,  no>".  teizable.  See  taittr. — Der. 

SAISON,  ../.  a  season.     Sp.  sazon,  from  L. 

BHtionem,  properly  the  sowing-time.  "Vere 

fabis  Bfttio.'  says  Virgil,  whence  the  ■elite 

of  a  definite  part  of  the  Tear  during  which 

For  ationsm 


^loak);  fro, 


(parti. 


tublt.),   . 


itsable,   . 


--4tM»te»f  331. 

t  S  al  a  d  e,  s/.  a  salad  ;   from  It.  salata  (the 

modern  It.  word  is  in-salata)  (§  as).     Its 

doublet  is  salit. — Der.  taladia. 
tSalade,  sf.  a  helmet;   from  It.   alai.i 

«  *%)■ 
Balalre,  sm.  a  salary;  from  L.   salarium. 

Its  doublet  is  saliere. — Der.  iflforier. 
SAL AISON.t/. taking;  fromL.  Balationam* 

from  aal.    For   -ationsm— -aisoft  tee  J 

tSalamaleo,    sm.  a    low  bow;    phrase 

'     rod.    by   Eastern    travellers.      It   it    the 

talam  alaii,  health  to  thee  (S  30). 

Balamaudre,  sf.  a  salamander;  from  L. 
talamandra  (found  in  Pliny). 

Salarier,  va.  to    salary,   pay   wages.     See 

SALE,  adj.  dirty;  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G. 

talc,    dull,    thence    dirty    (§    30). — Der, 

sateKiz,  inlir,  jn/aud,  so/igaud. 
tSalap,   sm.   talop;    introd.   by    Eastern 

travellers.     From  Ar.  tioleb,  a  fox  (§  30). 
Baler,  va.  to  salt;  from  L.  talare*.  a  form 

of  talire,  from  sal. — Der.  Want,  suleur, 

salitrc,  saloir.  salnre,  saltran,  so/age. 
SALETE,  sf.  dirtiness.     See  salt. 
Salin,  adj.  saline  ;  from  L.  talinni. 
Saline,  sf.  lalt  provisions;    from   L.   tali- 

SALIR,  va.  to  dirty.     See  salt.— Der.  anJis- 

sant,  sniissure. 
Balivaire,    adj.    salivary;    from    L.    aali- 

Balivation,  if.  salivation;  from  L.  aaliT*- 

Salive,  tf.  hHti;  from  L.  saliva, — Der. 

SALLE,  sf.  a  hall.  O.  Fr.  salt,  tt.  tola,  from 
L.  aala*,  a  dwelling  in  Merer,  documents ; 
e.g.  'Si  quit  taper  aliquem  fbcum  in  node 
miscrit,  St  domum  ejus  incendat  ant  aalam 
loam,'  in  the  Lex  Alamannoram,  lit.  5, 
Sola  is  of  Germ,  origin.  O.  H.G.  sal,  a 
house,  hall  (S  K>).  For  duplication  of  I 
•ee  %  157. — Der.  talon. 

Salmlgondls,  sm.    a    salmagundi,    botch. 
Origin  unknown. 

'-'    ragout.      Origin  un- 
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SALOPERIE,  sf.  slovenliness:    from  a  form 

salopt,  the  origin  of  which  ii  unknown. 
Salpetre.sm.  saltpetre;  from  L.  sal  petrao. 

— Der.  mlpttrtr.  salpitria,  salpitritie. 
tSftlaepareilla.  sf.  (Hot.)  sarsapirilla ; 

from  It.  salmpariglia  (§  If). 
tSnlsifia,  am.  (riot.)  salsify,  goatsbeard; 

corruption  of  It.  sotstfrita  (5  15). 
Saltation,  sf.  *  dancing ;    from  L.  talta- 

fBaltf  mbanqne,  ™,  a  mountebank; 

from  It.  saUimbanco  (|  15). 
Balubre,  adj.  healthful ;  from  L.  saluber. 
Salubrity,  sf.  salubrity;  from  L.  salubri- 

SALUER,  vu.  to  filnte.  Sp.  salvdar.  It. 
Sainton,  from  L.  salutftre.     For  loss   of 

Salut,  iffl.  safety,  salutation;  from  L.  salu- 

Salutaire,    adj.  salutary;    from   L.   salu- 

Salutation,  if.  salutation;  from  L.  salu- 

Salvation,  sf.  salvation;   from  L.  salra- 
t  Salve,   sf.    >    salute,    salvo;    the   Lat. 

SAMEDI,  tm.  Saturday;  from  L.  sabbatl 
dies,  properly  the  Sabbath  day.  The  word 
should  be  regularly  sabedi  not  tamtdt,  but 
the  existence  of  the  archaic  Lat.  form 
dnbenus  by  the  side  of  do  minus,  10ucl.es 
for  the  correctness  of  this  origin  :  moreover 
the  It.  iayi  sabalo,  Wallachian  simbili ; 
and  Prov.,  reversing  the  words,  lavi  dasaptt 
(cU»a  aabb'tl*).  There  Was  also  an  in- 
ter mediate  form  tambbadi. 

Sanctiflcation,  sf.  sanctification ;  from  L. 

Saaotlfler,  va.  to  sanctify;  from  L.  lanc- 

ti  ficare.— Der.  sanctifiint. 
Sanction,  if.  sanction  ;  from  L.  sanctio- 

Banotualre,   sns.    a    sanctuary;    from   L. 

SandaJe,  on.  a  sandal;    from  L.   landa- 

Bandaraqne,  sf.  sandarach  (rosin);  from 
L.  sandaraca  (found  in  Pliny). 

SANG,  in,  blood;  from  L.  Bamgulnom ; 
for  lost  of  two  final  atonic  syllables  see 
If  5°-  W- 

SANGLANT,  adj.  bloody;  from  L.  Bant/ui- 
lentus  '  (found  in  Scribonius  Largus), 
by  contr.  (see  |  51)  of  artnguilentiu 
to   sang'lontus,  whence  sanglant.    For 


sn"0«  ice  |  72.  note  4. — Der.  tasang- 

SANGLE,  if.  a  strap,  band,  girth;  formerly 
tmgU  and  c«,eU,  It.  mgUa,  from  L. 
oinsjula,  by  regular  contr.  (see  |  51)  of 
edngfila  lo  oing"la,  whence  ctnglt  (for 
ln  =  Bi  see  §  71,  note  4),  whence  sengU 
(fore-ssee  J  Uf>),  whence  sangU (form 
-an  see  5  71,  note  4).— Der.  tourer 
(its  doublet  ii  cingltr.  q.  v.),  (sttji.de. 

SANGLIER,  sm.  a  boar.  O.  Ft.  stnglitr. 
originally  pare  stnglitr,  from  L.  singu- 
larls  (so.  porcus),  properly  a  solitary  or 
wild  pig.  The  Gve-yearold  boar  is  called 
in  Fr.  solitaire,  because  he  lives  alone. 
Similarly  in  Or.  siewioe  is  used  For  a  boar. 
Stnglitr  is  originally,  in  the  phrase  fort 
stnglitr,  a  simple  adj.  signifying  solitary; 
later,  the  epithet  ejected  the  subst.,  and 
tanglier  remained  in  the  sense  of  the  L. 
aper.  Besides,  the  adj.  sinsrularia  is 
seen  to  hare  already  taken  the  sense  of 
'  a  boar '  in  medieval  Lat.  texts ;  e.  g.  '  Ecce 
immanisiimus  >iitsrulsJla  de  sylva  egresses' 
(Vita  S.  Odonis,  lib.  i).  BinsttUctrl*, 
contrd.  regularly  (see  %  5a)  to  ■ins'laiii, 
gives  O.  Fr.  unglitr.  For  -rsris  = -f«-  see 
$  198;  for  in  =- en  =  an,  see  dontmcht  and 
5  71,  note  4.  Sanglitr  is  a  doublet  of 
dngulitr,  q.v. 

SANGLOTER,  m.  to  sob  ;  from  L.  ninsjul- 
tare.  For  u  =  o  see  $  97;  [or  the  meta- 
thesis of  a!  to  lo  see  pupitrt  and  Hist. 
Gram,  p.  77;  for  in  =  an  tee  dim/make 
and   $  71,  note  4.— Der.  sanglat  (verbal 

SANGSUE,  sf.  a  leech ;  from  L.  aangulsmg* 
by  contr.  (see  $  51)  of  sanguisuga  to 
sang'suga,  whence  tangsui.     For  loss  of 


SanguinoJent,  adj.  sanguineous ;  from  L. 

Banh6drin,  sm.  the  Sanhedrim ;  from  Gr, 

»ft(w(f  21). 
Sanie,  sf.  sanies;  from  L.  saniem. — Der. 

tSanitaire,  adj.  sanitary;  introd.  from 
Engl,  sanitary  (§  17}. 

SANS,  prep,  without ;  formerly  sens,  from  L. 
sine.  For  in-en-^an  tee  dimaneht  and 
5  71,  note  4;  for  addition  of  1  see  Hist 
Gram.  p.  80 :  it  should  be  added  that  there 
was  a  barbarous  L.  form  ilnia*.     In  the 


SANSONNET — 3AS. 


phrase  uu  dutui  dr.isma,  u 


origin; 
the  n 


ages 


ruptic 


■s  dttsoui.  Le- 
thal which  is  above  is  put  below. 

SANSONNET,  sm.  «  starling;  of  hist,  origin 
(*«  $  ,i  j),  dim.  of  Sanson,  common  form 
of  So'ition:  for  ns  — «  see  5  160.  We 
know  how  often  birds  hire  been  designated 
by  the  names  of  men,  as  for  the  sparrow 
pierrol  (dim.  of  Pttrrt),  for  the  parroquet 
yocouol  (dim.  of  Jacquis),  etc.,  lee  $  14. 

SANTE,  sf.  health  ;  from  L.  eanltatem,  by 
regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  of  saniitatem  to 
nan'tatem.     For  -tatem  =  -ie  see  §  130. 

t  Sant  aline,  sf.  (Chem.)»intaline;  dim. 
of  sanlal,  a  Malay  kind  of  wood,  Malay 
Itmdana  (S  31). 

Santon,  dr.  a  Santon,  Mahometan  monk; 
from  Sp.  lonion,  a  hypocrite  ($  16). 

SANVE.  s/.  the  charlock ;  from  L.  ainapi. 
The  Or.  accent  {aivawt)  his  here  supplanted 
the  Lit.  accent  (ainapi).  This  word  u 
then  contid.  (see  §  51)  to  sin'pt,  whence 
O.  Fr.  unvt.  See  also  rtruvt.  For  p-v 
tee$IIl;  for  in  =  01  =  an  sec  j  ;a,  note  4; 

fSapajou,  sbi.  1  kind  of  monkey;  of 
American  origin,  from  Braz.  eayouvaaou 
($  3*). 

SAFE,  if.  ■  pick,  sap  (military);  from  L. 
sappa  *,  a  pick,  in  Isidore  of  Seville.  For 
pp  — p  see  chap  1 — Dec.  taper,  lapeat. 

SAPEUR,  in.  1  sapper.     See  sap: 

BapMque,  adj.  sapphic  (of  vene))  from 
L.  sapphicus. 

Baphfr  ■ '      "       ' 


t  the    SarcaatiqUQ,  adj.  sarcastic ;  from  Or.  ensp- 

SARCELLE,  sf.  a  teal;  formerly  strctlh, 
originally  circle,  from  L.  querquedula. 
For  du-o  see  ear,  whence  ooroedula*. 
Corc6dilla,  regularly  conttd.  (see  $  51) 
to  oeroed'la,  becomes  eerctlli  (for  dl  =11 
tee  5  16S),  then  urctllt  (for  10ft  c-i  see 
$  tag),  then larcelU  (for s  =  a  manundtr). 
Saralle  is  a  doublet  of  tarwfl*,  q.T. 

SARCLEK,  va.  to  weed;  from  L.  aaron- 
lare.  By  regular  lots  of  u  (see  $  ja) 
sarcttlara  becomes  larc'lare,  whence 
larder. — Der.  sore/age,  surc/eur,  tarelok. 


Baplde, 


SAPIN,  i 


j>id,    savoury]     from    L. 
Its  doublet  is  -sadt  in  maussade, 

sf.  sapience,  wljdnmj  from   L. 
t.    For  -tia— «  see  %  144. 
a  spruce  fir;  from  L.  aapinns. 


Saxcologie,  sf.  sarcology;  from  Or.  gift 
and  \6yo  t 

Sarcopliage,  sn.  a  sarcophagus  ;  from  Gr. 
aepKoipa.-iot.     Its  doublet  Is  ctremil,  q.*. 

SARDINE,  sf.  a  sardine,  pilchard;  from  L. 
aardlna  (in  Columella).  For  persistence 
of  the  Or.  accent  (aapSirti)  cp.  sonuc. 

SARDOINE,  sf.  a  sardonyx;  from  L.  sar- 
donyx.   For  o— os  see  §  84;  the  lost  of 

Bardonique,  m.  adj.  sardonic,  used  only 
with  the  sm.  risj  from  Gr.  (rnpoorsos  (sc 
T«*-*»),  a  convulsive  laugh  caused,  as  the 
Greeks  held,  by  a  Sardinian  weed. 

fSarlgue,  sm.  an< 

origin,  Brazilian  farigvlia  (&  3a). 

SARMENT,  tin.  a  vine  shoot ;  from  L.  1 

Barmen  teux.  adj.  (Bot.)  •« 


For  - 


originally 
1    of    'Sar 


sn/unier 


Saponaire.  sf  (Bot.)  toapwort ;  is  if  from 

For  French  derivatives  in' -aire  see  §  197, 

fSaraban.de,   if.  a  sanbaad   (dance); 

from  Sp.  tarabanda  (§  a5). 
+  Sarbaoane,  sf.  a  pea-shooter,  air-cane; 

from  It.  wrtoHuno  (j  35),  which  from  Ar. 

zabatana.     For  l~e  see  craindn. 
Sarcasms,   sm.   a   sarcasm;   from   L.   sar- 

casmus    (so   used    in    Quimilian). — Der. 


i  "9- 

Barraein,  sm.  bockwheatj 

Africa,    when 

(S  33)- 
SARRAU,  sm.  a   smock-frock.     Origin   on- 

SARRIETTE,  s/.  (Bot)  savoryi  dim.  of 
same*.  For  dim.  in  ittt  see  $  j8i. 
Sarrie  *,  Pror.  sadreia.  It.  lantoriggia,  is 
from  L.  Hatnrsla.  SatQrefa,  regularly 
contrd.  (see  5  51)  to  ■afreta,  becomes 
sarra.  Foe  tr  =  rr  see  £  168;  for  o-=i 
see  §  59, 

SAS.  sm.  a  sieve.  O.  Fr.  sons,  originally  seal, 
Sp.  stdaza,  Neapolitan  atactic;  from  L. 
aetaooum,  der.  from  seta.  Setaosmii, 
by  era— in  (see  abregsr),  becomes  aetsv- 
oium  (found  in  a  medieval  Lat.  glossary : 
'  Bstaoins  instrumentnm  purgandi  farinam; 
Hetaoiare  farinam  purgare '),  thence  aoda- 
cdum;  for  t-d  see  5  117.  Bedaattun 
u   found   (9th   cent.)    iu   the    Glosses   of 


SASSAFRAS — SAUTER. 


Schlertadt.      Sedaolmii,  by  losing  ill 
dial  d  (see  $  DO)  and  by  soft  o  =  s 
§  119),  becomes  0.  Fr.  tins,  whence  later 
Jons,  afterwards  contid.  Id  ioi  !  for  en 

tBassafras.  ™.  (Bat.)  sassafras;  from 

Port,  uatafraz  (§  j6). 
SASSE,  1/  a  scoop,  ihovcl.    Origin  unknown. 
SASSER,  m.   to  bolt,  sift.    See  «tu.— Der. 

Satan,  sm,  Satan;  firom  L.  Sitanas. — Der. 

sa/iwiqne. 
Satellite,  sm.  a  latellitej  from  L.  latelli- 

Sati6t6,  s/  satiety  ;  from  L.  sa  tie  tatem. 

Satin,  sm.  satin.  Origin  nncertain.  See 
Littri,  and  Appendix  of  words  of  oriental 
origin,  by  M.  DiSvie. — Der.  safijier.saliViage, 

Satire,  sf.  a  satire;  from  L.  tatira. 

Satirique,  adj.  satirical;    from  L.  satiri- 

8  at  isf action,    if.    satisfaction ;    from   L. 

satisfactionem. 
Satisfalre,  va.  to  aatisfyj  from  L.  satit- 

Satlafaisant,  adj.  satisfying;  prei.  panic. 

of  uuufaire. 
Batrape,  sm.  a  satrap;  from  L.  satrapa. 
Satrapio,  sf.  satrapy;  from  L.  satrapia. 
Saturation,  if,  saturation;  from  L.  satu- 


Saturer,  va.  fc 


Saturnales,  if.  pi.  saturnalia;  from  L 
saturnalia,  feasts  in  honour  of  Saturn. 

Saturne.  sm.  Saturn;  from  L.  Saturnus. 

Satyre,  sm.  a  satyr;  from  L.  satyrus. 

Satyrique,  adj  satiric;  ftomL-  satyricui 

SAUCE,  sf.  sauce.  It.  salsa,  from  L,  aalna* 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  spices,  in  mediera 
Lat.  texts:  " Salvia,  serpillum,  piper,  allia 
sal,  petrosillum.  His  bona  tit  salsa,  ve 
sit  sententia  falsa,'  from  an  old  Lat.  poem 
Salsa  is  a  Class.  Lat.  adj.,  used  in  thi 
tense  from  the  silt  which,  with  spice,  i 
the  base  of  the  seasoning.  Balsa  become: 
-      :«;  for  al-an  tee  5  157;  for  soft  a=i 


e  I  1 


-Dei. 


SAUCISSE,  sf.  1  sausage.  It.  sakhcia,  from 
L.  salsicia*.  in  medieval  Lat.  texts.  Bal- 
sdoia  is  from  salsua  :  '  Salsa  mtesiina 
hirci,'  is  found  in  Acronius,  one  of  the 
Scholiasts  of  Horace.  Salsicia,  found  in 
several  very  ancient  gloisaries,  changes 
soft  a  to  O.  see  §  1 .19 :  '  Lucanica,  genus 
cibi,  at  dicunt  saloitia,'  says  a  medieval 
Lat.  author.     Saloitia  becomes  saacisu: 


for  al  =  ™ 

ce  |    IJ7;  for  -tl»  =  -sM  see 

|  i«.— De 

SAUF,  adj.  sa 

e;  from  L.  salvos.     For  al 

=  flH  see  i 

157)  for  v-/'«  5  14a-— 

Der.  MS!** 

ndmt,  inuvsgarde  (see  garde). 

SAUQE,  */.  (B 

it.)  sage.     It.  salvia,  from  L. 

salvia.    Fo 

1  al-=a«  see  $  157;  for  -via 

-£*•( 

41  and  5  144,    Its  doublet  it 

SAUGRENU,  adj.   ridiculous;    from  a  form 

talgrrnu*,  compd.  of  sal  and  grant,  lit. 

large-grained  salt.     See  stl  and  grata. 
SAULE,   sm.    a    willow;    of    Germ,    origin, 

O.H.  G.  so/a*    contr.  of  salaha  (§  ao). 

For  Germanic  a  =  au  see  gaule. 
SAUMXTRE,  adj.  briny ;  formerly  saumasn-t, 

11    "  r        L.  salmantrum  *,  der. 

see  $148;  for 


al^oi 
SAUMON,  s 


*S'S7- 


It.  solum; 


■1,  fror 


SAUNF.R,  va.  to  make  salt;  from  L.  sali. 
nare,  der.  from  sal i  num.  by  regula. 
contr.  (see  %  53)  of  salinaro  to  SEtl'nara 
whence  satmsr.     For  al  ~au  see  $  157.— 


of    aallnttriiis    I 

tasnitr.    Foral-autee  %  157;  for-arius 

SAUPIQUET,  sm.  a  pungent  sauce;   from 
O.  Fr.  verb  ianpianir,  Sp.  salpicar,  compd. 
of  sou  (which  from  L.  sal;  for  al  =  ou  see 
5  157)  and  01  piqutr,  q.y. 
SAUPOUDRER,    va.    lo   salt,   powder   with 
;  lit.  paudrir  dl  ill.     Sau-paudrtr  is  a 
ipd.  of  sou   (which  from   L.  sal;  for 
■  aa  see  $  157)  and  of poudrer,  q.v. 
SAUR,  adj.  dried,  brownish  red ;  as  in  hareng 
,  etc     Saur  it  of  Germ,  origin,  Nelh. 
(5  a7).-D«.  sourer,  sas-ret. 
Baurien.  adj.  saurian :  from  Gr.  aavpm. 
SAUSSAIE,    sf.   a   willow-ground;    from    L. 
saliceta  •  (Deal,  pi.  of  sstllaetam,  treated 
as  if  it  were  fern,  sing,  see  5  31 1),  by  regular 
contr.    (see    §   51)    to    sal'ceta,    whence 
laussait.      For    al^ou    see    |    157;    for 

fan. 

SAUT,  mi.  a  leap;   from  L.  oaltus.    For 

tee§  157. 
SAUTER,  ws.  to  leap.     It,  snftars,  from  L. 
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MUara.  For  al  =  ou 
«ait6  (partic.  s ubst.),  <m 
iller,  ress<ruf£r,  sau/o'elle. 

SAUTERELLE,  s/.  a  grasshopper.  See  tauter. 
lis  doublet  is  sallarelli,  q.  v. 

SAUTILLER,  in.  to  hop,  tkip.  See  taunrr. 
— Der.  saatilltat,  sourilfrment 

SAUVAQE,  adj.  wild.  0.  Fr.  salvage,  Prov. 
salvalge,  from  L.  silvaticus  [found  in 
Pliny).  For  is  see  oaiflaw,  whence 
ealvatious,  found  in  7tb  cent,  in  Merer, 
documents:  we  lee  in  theLezBajuwariorum, 
tit.  IX  <j6",  'De  his  quidem  avibui,  quae  de 
jalvaticis  per  document!  humana  domet- 
ticantur  iuduitria.'  The  Glosses  of  Reiche- 
niu  (8th  cent.)  givei  us '  Aper  nalraticua 
porcus.'  Salvations  becomes  salvage  (fc 
-atlcoa - -age  tee  £  101),  then  savvag 
(for  al  —  au  tee  §  IJ7). — Der.  lauvagaic, 
sauvageaa,  sauvagin,  sauvagiat. 

SAUVEGAK.de,    sf.   a  safeguard.     See  mi/ 

SAUVER,  va.  to  ia«.  It.  salvari,  from  L, 
sals-are.  For  al  =  au  tee  §  157. — Der. 
taiwcin  (whence  sswrtage). 

SAUVF.TAGE,  sm.  talvage.     See  sower. 

SAU  VF.TEUK,  sm.  a  salvor.     See  sauvtr. 
SAUVEUR,  sm.  a  saviour,  deliverer.     Port 
Salvador,    It.    salvadore,  from    L.   aalva- 

foial  =  nu«ee5i57. 
fSavano,  sf,  a  savannah.   The  Sp.  sdbaita 

($  16). 
SAVANT,  orf/.  learned ;  on.  a  learned  perton; 


Sji  UTERELLE — SCELLER. 

»  $  157- 


tic.  Of  H 


— Der.* 


SAVEUR,  if.  a  .arour,  relish.  Sp.  sabor.  It. 
sapare,  from  L.  oaporem.  For  p  —  »  tee 
5  III  ;  for  -orem— -eur  see  §  ai8. — Dei. 

SAVOIR,  va.  to  know.  Sp.  saber.  It  softere, 
from  L.  sapere.  For  change  of  quantity 
from  sapere  to  sapore.  tee  Hist.  Oram. 
p.133.  Bapftpa  becomes  (avoir  by  p—tr 
(see  {III),  aLI<i  by  -ere  —  -on-  (see  J  163). 
— Der.  tavrxr  (verbal  tubit.),  w*o«'r-faire, 

SAVON,  on.  toap  ;  froi    *'  ' 


Saxifrage,  sf.   saxifrage;  from   L.  a: 

f.aga. 
SAYON,  sm.  a  great  coat     See  sou. 
+  Sbire,  sm.  a  sbirro,  ofEcer  of  justice;  f 

It.  Mm  (I  *$). 
Beabieuse,  sf.  (Bot.)  the  scabious ;   f 


ia  =  -*u»  see  §  aig. 
Bcabieiix,  adj.  scabiouE 

Scabreux,  adj.   rugged 


adj.   tcalene ;    from    Or.    a 

Scalpel,    sm.  (Surg.)    a    scalpel;    fro 

alpellnm. 
tScalper,   va.  to  icalp;    from  En 

scalp  (§  a8). 
Hcaramonea,  sf.  (Bot.)  scammonyj 

Seandale,  sm.  a  scandal;    from  L.   : 

".in.     Iti  doublet  is  esclandrt,  q.T 
Beandaliser,  va.  to   scandalise;    fro 


•  <ir> 


in;  fro. 


Scaphandre,  sm.  a  cork-jacket;  from  Gi. 

axdupr)  and  Avrjp,  AvZpAs. 
Scapulaire,  sm.  a   scapolary  (cloak  over 
oulden);    from  L.  scapularium  *. 
in  Low  Lat.,  der.  from  scapula. 
8carab6e,  sm.  a  beetle;  from  L.  tcara- 

baem. 
Scare,  sm.  (Ichth.)  a  scar  (a  sea-fish)  ;  fmm 

Scarification,  sf.    scarilication ;    from    L. 

to  scarify,  cup;  from  L. 
. .  rificare. 
■fSearlatino,  adj.  of  scarlet  colour;  sf. 
scarlatina;  from  It.  scarlatlbsa,  dim.  of 
scarlatle,  scarlet  ($  at)).  A  Neapolitan 
phytician  (A.D.  1553)  first  gave  this  name 

SCEAU,  sm.  a  seal :  formerly  seel.  It  sigilk. 
from  L,  Bisillum.  Slgillum.,  losing  its 
medial  g  (tee  $  131).  and  by  i==»  (see 
5  7a),  becomes  O.  Fr,  sid,  which  after- 
wards  became  seel  by  adding  a  e,  whence 
•emu;  for  tl=eau  tee  %  157. — Der.  settler 
(fromO.Fr.  «<()■ 

Scetlerat,  on.  a  profligate]  from  L.  scele- 
ratus.— Der.  seiliratcat. 

SCELLER,   va.    to   teal.      See   seeax.— Der. 


sc'Enk — sSba  cS. 
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tetlli   (putic.  subst.),  >«U(ment,  awtteur, 

dcsteUer. 
Sctaie,  sf.  a  tcene ;  from  L,  seen a. 
Scenique,  adj.  scenic;  from  L.  scenicus. 
Soaptique,  adj.  sceptical;    from  L.  tcep- 

ticut  (found  in  Quintilian).  —  Def.  sciptic- 

Beepr.ro,  sm.  a  sceptre ;  from  L.  tceptrum, 
tSehabraque,   tf.    shabrack    (cavalry 

cfficer'i  horse-clothing).     See  chabraquc. 
tSchako.     Seetfciin. 
tSehall.     SeechaJi. 
1'Sehelling,  tin.  a  shilling;  from  Engl. 

shilling  (J  a8). 
Schismatique,  adj.  schismatic;    from  L. 

tchismaticus*  (found  in  S.Augustine). 
Schisme,  sm.  a  schism;  from  L.  schisma. 
Bahiste.    sm.    schist,    clayslite ;    from    L. 

schislos  (found  in  Pliny,  and  limply  the 

Or.  trx«TT«  in  Latin  letters)-    Its  doublet 

is  ztsta. — Der.  sthisteaz. 
tBchlaguO,  sf.  military  flogging;   fiom 

Germ,  scklag  (S  tj). 
Seiatique,  if.  (Med.)  tcittica ;  corruption 

of  L.  ischiadicos  (found  in  Pliny). 
SCIE,  sf.  a  taw.     Sen  scar. 
Seiemment,   adv.    knowingly,    wittingly ; 

■ '    ■  '  mi),  It. 


(se< 
tntemsntt.      Scientment  * 


JJ5. 


Science,  sf.  science;  from  L.  icientia. 
For  -tia  =  .ee  see  S  144.— Der. mioitinque. 

SCIER.  no.  to  law.  O.Fr.  atr,  saiir,  scrir, 
tier.  It.  stgart.  from  L.  secare.  Secftro, 
by  lou  of  medial  e  (lee  §  119),  and  by 
8  =  1  (see  $  58),  becomei  O.  Fr.  atr, 
whence  stitr,  by  the  addition  of  t. — Der. 
scis  (verbal  subst.),  jciage,  ui'eiie,  icieur 
(its  doublet  it  sicatiur),  same. 

Scille,  if.  a  squill;  from  L.  tcilla. 

Sotnder,  to.  to  cleave;  from  L.  tclndere, 

Scintillation,  sf.   a  scintillation ;  from  L. 


sr,  tot.  to  sparkle;  from  L.  scin- 
tillare.     It*  doublet  it  itintiltr,  q.  v. 
SCION,  sm.  a  scion ;  der.  from  stitr,  q.  V. 
SciSBile,  adj.  Kissile,   cleayable  ;    from  L. 

tciitilii. 
Sciaaion,  sf.   scission,   cleavage;    from   L. 
scissionem.— Der.  tcusionnaire. 

,  sf.  (AnaL)  a  sciisure ;    from   L. 


Sclerotiquo,  adj.  (Anat.)  sclerotic;    from 

Gr.  a/e\j]p6s  (onKi}poiTiK6t). 
Scolaire,  adj.  relating  to  schools;  from  L. 

■cholarit.    Its  doublet  it  itolitr,  q.v. 


Beholanticjue,  sf  sc 

scholastica  (a  deel. 
Bcolaatique,  sm.  a 


Soolaetlque,  adj.  scholastic;  from  L.  scho- 
from  L. 

Scoliaate,  sm.  a  scholiast ;  from  Or.  a\o- 

Xinnnjt. 
Boolie,   sm.   a   scholium,   note ;    from   Or. 

Soolopendra,  sf.  (Bot.)  scolopendra,  harts- 
tongue;  from  L.  scolopendra  (found  in 
Pliny). 

Scombre.sm  amackerel;  fromL. scomber. 

fSoorbut,  on.  scurry;  in  17th  cenr. 
scurbut:  of  Dutch  origin,  Neth.  scorbuul 
(5  J7). — D*1-  Kortsi/ique. 

Scorle,  sf.  scoria;  from  L.  scoria  (found 
in  Pliny).— Der.  Morifier. 

Scorpion,  sm.  a  scorpion ;  from  L.  scor- 
pionem. 

fScornonflre,  sf.  (Bot.)  tcorsonera; 
from  It,  seorxontra  ({  15). 

Bcribe,  tm.  a  scribe;  from  L.  teriba. 

BcrofuleB,  sf  pi.  scrofula;  from  L.  scro- 
fulas. It*  doublet  it  icroudlt,  q.  v. — Der. 
scro/u/etut,  «rq/iijaire. 

Bcrupule, sm.  a  scruple;  fromL. scrupnlnt 

BcPupuleux,   adj.    scrupulous;    from    L. 

Scrutateur,  sm.  an  investigator;  from  L. 

Bcniter,  va.  to  explore,  scrutinise  j  from  L. 

Scrutin,  tm.   a  ballot;   from  L.  tcruti- 

Sculpt«r,  va.  to  sculpture  ;  fromL.iculp- 

lare  *,  from  sculpt  us,  p.p.  of  tculpere. 

Sculpteur,  sm.  a  sculptor;  from  L.  tculp- 

Sculpture.s/.  sculpture;  fromL.sculptura. 

SE,  rifltx.  pron.  s.  pi.  telf ;  from  L.  aa. 

SEANCE,  sf.  a  seat,  titling.     See  stoat. 

SEANT,  prts. pari,  sitting;  from  L.  ■eden- 
tam.  sitting,  whence  resident,  at  in  la  cour 
royals  siant  &  Paris.  Sedentem  becomes 
stout:  for  loss  of  d  tee  $  no;  for 
-entem  m  -ant  tee  S  19], — Der.  siant 
(tm.),  stana. 

SEAL),  tm.  a  bucket ;  formerly  sir!.  Milanese 
tidell,  from  L.  sitellus  *,  a  supposed  form 
of  altella,  a  vetsel,  found  in  Cicero. 
Sitellus,  by  losing  medial  t  (see  $  117), 
and  by  i-=t  (see  §  68),  becomes  sill,  then 
uau.    For  -W  =  -mu  see  |  aSa.    The  form 


t»(q.T.)« 


:s  from  ai 


Bebace,  adj.  sebaceous ; 


n  L.  sebac 


35« 

86beste,  sf.  the  fruit  of  in  Egyptian  plum- 
tree;  from  Ar.  sebtstan  (§  30), 

Sebile,  1/  a  wooden  bowl.  Origin  on- 
known. 

SEC,  adj.  dry;  from  L.  siceuB.  For  i  =  « 
see  5  /a  ;  for  cc  =  e  Me  |  119.  The  fern. 
seche  represent!  L.  aiooa.  For  i  =  s  see 
§    7]  ;    for   00  —  eft   lee    achtltr. — Der. 

Secable,  adj.  scittile;  from  L.  tecabilit. 
Secants,  sf.   (Geom.)  a  secant ;   from  L. 

Becentiste.  an.  a  l6th-tent.  writer  or  artist; 

from  It.  M-oMfen  (J  »5>. 
SECHE,  sf,  a  cuttle-fish.     It.  afia,  from  L, 

Bepia.      For  ■pia=-eht  tee  Hist.  Gram. 

pp.  65,  66,  and   §   144.    In   doublet   ii 

SECHER,  va.  to  dry ;  from  L.  aicoaro.    For 


dare. 

SECOUER,  va.  to  shake  off;  O.Fr.  secosrrt, 
from  L.  Buooutore.  The  0.  Fr.  ucourrt, 
•rrorrr,  is  regularly  formed ;  stcouer  ii 
irregular,  and  supposes  either  an  alteration 
(Littre)  of  stcouir  into  skobw,  or  an  un- 
known L.  form,  such  as  succutaro*.  For 
losioft  see  §  IIJ;  forn  =  «  see  secourir ; 
for  u  =  ou  see  §  90.— Der.  jKnuement. 

SECOURIR,  va.  10  succour;  from  L.  sno- 
ourraro.  The  change  from  a  to  <  was 
not  the  original  French  form,  but  came  in, 
in  the  12th  cent,  at  it  seen  by  the  O.  Fr. 
sveearrir  then  existing;  cp.  chaptier  from 
capillars,   through  a    form  oapullare 
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for  a 


-s(L. 


—Der.  t 


SECOURS, 

m.  help.    See  steovrir. 

SECOUSSE, 

s/ a 

hairing,  concussio 

L.  succu 

aa*. 

ing,  der. 

For 

5  97- 

Secret,  adj 

Der.  stcrl 

Secretaire,  sm. 

a  secretary.     See  s 

Der.  sccrd 

Secreter, 

M.  to 

secrete;    from  L. 

tare  *,  der.  from  secretin,  p.p.  of  seccr 
iitie.- Der.  sicritem,  sicriloiie. 
Secretion,  sf.  a  secretion;  from  L.  iscif 

Saetateur,   im.   a    rotary;    from    L.   sec- 

Secte,  sf.  a  feci;    from  L.  aecta.— Der. 

Seotenr,  m.  (Geom.)  a  sector;   from  L. 

Section,    sf.    a    section ;    from    L.    tec- 


.  adj.  secular  (that  which  comes 
once  in  100  years);  from  L.  taecularii. 
lit  doublet  it  sicvliir,  q.  T. 

arise ;  from  L. 
ularit  (in  sense  of  worldly,  giTen  to 
*ord  by  the  ecclesiattics) ;  tee  sictditr. 
•x.  sitularisM'ioa. 

:cular  ;  from  L.  saecularis, 


Tulur 


For    - 


§  198.     Its  doublet  11  sictrtairt,  q.  1. 
Security    sf.    tecurity;    from    L.    teenri- 

tatem.     Its  doublet  is  stirtti,  q.  v. 
Sedatif,  adj.  tedatiie;  at  if  from  a  supposed 

L.  sedativus*,  der.  from  sedatm.     For 

Fr.  derivatives  in -?/.«$  ja3. 
Sedan  taire,  adj.  sedentary;  from  L.  tedeo- 

Bfidiment,  sm.  >  sediment;  from  L.  sedi- 

Seditieux,  adj.  seditious;   from  L.   teJi- 

SeditiOD,    sf.    sedition ;     from    L.     tedi- 

Seduoteur,  in.  a   seducer;   from  L.  te- 

SecUiGtion.,  sf.  seduction ;  from  L.  seduc- 

SEDUIRE,  va.  to  seduce ;  from  L.  aeducere 
(found  in  Tertullian).  For  duoaro  = 
due're  see  |  51 ;  for  at  — 11"  sec  £  rag. — 


Segregation,    sf.    segregation;    from    L. 
SEICHE,  sf.  a  cuttle-fish.     See    its   doublet 


sf.  a  cuttle-fish. 
see  ft-.     Fort.. 
Seide,  sin.  a   fanatical 


5  6i. 


of   hist. 
Ar.  Zlid, 

the  name  of  one  of  Mahomet's  freedmen. 
SEIOLE,  sm.  rye.     Pro  v.  stgnel.  It.  negate, 
from  L.  aeoalo  (in  Pliny).     By  an  unusual 
displacement   of  the   Lit.  accent,  secAla 
become)  aeo&la  in  vulgar  Lat.    Sacmltt,  by 
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o  =  g  (see  §  1)9),  become!  segale  in 
8th  cent,  in  a  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne. 
Segals,  by  a-i  (k«  §  59),  become* 
nigale,  found  in  a  text  of  a.d.  794:  'De 
modio  «lgali  denarii  3.'  Sisals,  losing 
its  now  atonic  penult,  a  (lee  §  51).  it 
contrd.  to  sig5 la,  whence  aigtt.    For  i-^ei 

tee  5  74. 

SEIGNEUR,  mt.  a  lord.  Sp.  trior,  from  L. 
aeniorem,  an  old  man,  whence  seme  of 
master,  lord  ( =  cfomirms),  in  medieval 
Lat.  texts ;  e.  g.  '  Et  mandat  vobis  noster 
senior ,  quia  si  aliquis  de  vobis  talis  est,  coi 
suds  senioratut  non  placet,  et  illi  timulat,  at 
id  alium  senlorem  melius,'  from  a  Capitu- 
lary of  Charles  the  Bald.      Beniorem  be- 

nl-gis  tee  5  344  and  aragne  ;  for  o  =  eii 
see  6  79.  The  nom.  senior,  regularly 
MQtrd.  (see  §  50)  to  ssn'r,  becomes  by 
nr*3»dr  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  73)  tendrt. 
foand  in  the  9th  cent,  '  Carlot  meot  San- 
dra '-—'  Kami  us  meus  senior '  in  the 
Oaths  of  a.d.  84a.  As  prensui  becomes 
successively  print,  and  then  pris,  so  sendre 
was  successively  sindre',  sidre*,  sin.  For 
t~i  see  §  59;  for  loss  of  h  see  j  163;  for 
dr=rr=r  see  $  r68.  Seigntur  is  a 
doublet  of  situr,  q.  v. —  Der.  stignturit, 
scigneur'al 
SEIONEURIE,  sf.  a    lordship;    der.    from 

SEILLE,  sf.  a  pail,  bucketful.  It.  stcchia, 
from  L.  Bitula,  by  regular  contr.  (see  $  51) 

'  of  aitula  to  sit'la.  whence  aicla,  by  an 
euphonic  change,  found  also  in  Lat.  vecius 
for  vet'lus*  (see  mm*).  Siola  is  not  an 
Imaginary  form  ;  it  is  found  in  This  sense  in 
Carolingian  texts:  'Scivi  Ecclesiae  tribnta 
legilinu  reddant  xr  siolas  de  cervisia' 
(Lex  Alaraannornm,  tit.  aa).  For  -Ida— 
-sflfc  see  5  257. 

SEIN,  sm.  a  bosom;   from  L.  sinus.     For 

SEINE,  tf.  a  drag-net;  formerly  ttUnt,  It. 
sagenna,  from  L.  sagena  (found  in  Ulpian). 
By  e-1  (see  §  59)  sagena  becomes 
saglna :  •  Barcae  , .  .  grandesque  aaginse' 
in  a  medieval  Lat.  document.  Sagma 
losing  medial  g  (see  5  131)  becomes  O.  Fr. 
stint ;  for  a-t  see  |  54:  stint  later  be- 
lli cp.  1  ' 


H^decdm  —  aed'ol 


SEJOUR,  sm.  a  sUy,  sojourn.    See  sijourmr. 

SOJOURNER,  w..  to  sojourn,  remain.  O.  Fr. 
eurjunur,  sojourntr,  Prov.  sojomar.  It.  so£- 
giornart,  from  a  supposed  L.  subdiur- 
nsxe*,  compd.  of  diurnuro,  to  stay  long. 
By  loss  of  b  (tee  5  113),  by  diurnare  = 
jottnur  (see  jour),  and  by  n=o  (see  5  97) 
Bubdlurnare  becomes  sojourntr,  whence 
si/ourntr  (by  o  =  e,  see  /«).  Litire,  how- 
ever, prefers  a  similarly  supposed  form 
supe-rdinrnttre*,  to  wait  over  the  day, — 
Der.  sejour  (verbal  subst.). 
EL,  sm.  salt;  from  L.  sal.  For  a  -e  see 
§54- 

Sel^nite,  sm.  (Chem.)  selenite;  from  L. 
telenites— Der.  silenilcnx. 

S61enogr aphis,  sf.  (Astron.)  selenography; 
from  Gr.  ai\^rn  and  yf&ptir. — Der.  siUno- 
graphiqm. 

SELLE,  sf.  a  saddle;  from  L.  Bella  (a  seat, 
saddle  in  the  Theodosian  Code}. — 


Der.  setter! 


,  J.fler. 


)    saddle.      See   all;.—  Der. 


SELLER,  1 
»7ferie,  «Hier, 

SELLETTE,  sf.  a  stool.     See  «»«. 

SELON,  prep .  according  to.  Origin  uncertain ; 
either  through  1  form  mob  from  aecundum, 
or  through  O.  Fr.  ttlone,  solortc,  sulane, 
tuliunc,  from  L.  sublongum*,  properly 
near,  'along-of,'  as  in  O.  Ft.:  paster  selon 
sum  tour,  says  a  Fr.  document  of  the  nth 
cent.  Sublongurn,  by  bl  =  //  (§  168). 
gives  O.  Fr.  sullonc,  whence  to/one  (for  11  —  0 
tee  5  97),  whence  selonc  (for  0-.  see». 

SEMA1LLES,  sf.  pi,  seed-time.  Prov.  st- 
menalka,  from  L.  semlnallB,  sown  land, 
by  regular  Contr.  (tee  5  51)  of  seml- 
nalia  to  Bem'nalia,  whence  semaiUes. 
For  mn-m  see  §  163;  for  -ftlia  =  -oiWe 
see  §  178. 

SEMAINE,  sf.  a  week;  in  13th  cent.  sepmaint, 
in  the  Roman  de  la  Rote,  Prov.  sttmana. 
It.  teitimana,  from  L.  Beptlmana  (found 
in  the  Theodosian  Code),  by  regular  contr. 
(see  §  5a)  of  septlm&na  to  sept'mana, 
"       ■  *  ■    between 


r  pm  =  7ii  see  J  I 


i    Hist 


;   for 


..  8l ; 


Gram.  p.  77;    for   i-n   see  §   74.      II! 
doublet  is  tignt,  q.  r. 
SEIZE,  adj.  sixteen ;  from  L.  ssdeoim.    For 


—  S  104. 
Semaphore,  sm.  a  semaphore;  fashioned 

out  of  Gr.  arnia  and  ipopSt. 
SEMBLABLE,  adj.  like.     See  stmblir. 
5EMBLANT.  sm.  a  seeming.     See  sembltr. 
SEMBLER,  tin.  to  seem,  resemble;  from  L 
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simulare,  which  signifies  to  seem  in  Care-  .  Sen  atuB -consults, 

lingian  texti,  e.  g.  ■  Vt  ille  possit  ret  de  sua 

ecclesia  ordinate,  et  illi  liceat,  sicut  ei  rimil- 

laverit,  disponere '  in  *  letter  of  Htncmar, 

a.d.  874,     For  sim'lare,  by  Ion  of  atonic 

n,  tee  5  51 ;  for  intercalation  of  i  see  Hist. 

Gram.  p.  73  f   fot  i-<  see  §  M._ Der. 

sembliat  (partic.  mbst.),  stmblMt,  tetsroi- 

Ww,  disseiniiable,  dissensWance. 
SEMELLE,  sf.  a  sole  (of  boot).     Origin  un- 
known.— Der.  reswnw/ei. 
SEMENCE,  s/.  iced;    from  L.  samentia.* 

found    (8th   cent.)  in  the  Capitularies  of 

Charlemagne.      Semen  tin    is    from    se- 
men.     For    -tin-'Ce    see    |   144.  —  Der. 


SEMER,  1 


tSeml,  adj.  half,  temi-;  from  L.  semis. 

SEM1LLANT,  adj.  brisk,  liTely;  of  Cell! 
origin,  being  derived  from  a  root  son' 
Kymr.   dm,    light,   brisk.      For    e=i   ie 


narium. — Der.  st'minariste. 

SEMIS,  sm.  a iced 

plot.    See  u 

SEMONCE,  sf.  an 

irimand.    Sec 

ttm-mdrt.— Der 

SEMONDRE.wi. 

0  summon,  i 

aubmonere,  t 

inform,  In  Tertullian,  to 

leva!  Lat.  tei 

ts.     Submo- 

mm  (see  5 

68)  becomes 

cp.     ,ubm 

movto.      Summone're,  by 

Hist.   Gram. 

P.  I3J),  and  by 

regular  con 

jr.  (see  i  51), 

becomes   strain 

on're,  »he 

ce  simondre. 

(for  semrmst :  for  s  —  t  see  .sauce.    Stmonst 
it  the   fern,   form  of  O.  Fr.  semons,  fr 


1    senatus-cooml- 

fSenau,  in.  a  'mow'  (two-masted  Dutch 
vessel);  of  Dutch  origin,  like  many  other 
naval  terms,  Dutch  snaauta  (§  37). 

t  S6n6,  sm.  senna  :  of  Oriental  origin,  like 
many  other  names  of  medicinal  herbs.  At. 

(S  30). 

'"■'  seneschal;    formerly  s*- 

fual.  It.  anittalco,  from 


SENECHAL,  1 


alicujos  seniscaloua,  qui  terms  est,  et 
dn minus    ejus    XII    vassos    infra    doimira 

79,  3).  Seniaoalou*  is  of  Germ,  origin, 
from  a  form  siaistale  *,  properly  the  oldest 
oftheslavei  or  servants  ((  jo).  Fori-« 
see  5  71;  far  a-=ch  see  5  136;  for  loss 
of  s  see  §  148  ;  for  loss  of  final  0  see  $  139. 
—Der.  sendfAatutee  (from  tiniekal:  cp. 
tnarichauaU  from  marietta!.  It.  sctij- 
calchia ;  Prov.  tmeicaltia  ;  for  loss  of  s  see 
5  I48;  for  al-au  see  ,  157;  for  tmtk 
see  I  136;  for  toft  e-usee  5  139). 

SENECHAUSSEE,  s/.  a  seneschal's  jurisdic- 
tion.   See  Uniehed. 

SENECON,  sns.  (Bot.)  groundsel)  from  L. 
aeneoionem  (found  in  Pliny).  For  -oio- 
nem-^-pon  see  $  133. 

SfNF.STRE,  no";,  left,  sinister;  from  L.  Fsinis- 


liority  (in  a  family)  ;  from 


si.— Det 


.  Firmicus). 


+  Bemoule,  */.  semolin 
Bempiternel,  adj.  eter 


Senat,  sm.  a  senate. 
Benatour,  sm.  a  senator ;  from  L.  s 
em. — Der.  senatorial. 


moners.   Sensibilite,  sf.  sensibility;  from  L.  tensi- 

see  $  51,        bilitatem,  from  seuiibilis.    See  hhsUs. 

una:    for    Sensible,  adj.  sensible;  from  L.  sensibilis. 

I     — Der.  isstifWerie. 

;  from  It.  wmola   Benaitif.   adj.  sensitive.      See  mis.      Fm 

French  derivative!  in  -if  see  5  333. — Der. 

il ;    as  if  from  a        sensiriVe. 

a  sempiternus.    '  Senaitive,  tf.    (Bot.)    the   tensitive   plant. 


■   SenaualtM,  sf.  sensuality;  from  L.  > 


Sensual,  adj.  sensual;  from  L.  sensualit. 

SENTE,  tf.  a  path.  Sp.  undo,  from  L. 
aemlta,  by  regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  ol 
semlta  to  sem'ta,  whence  utile.   '  Foi 

Sentence,  tf.  sentence;  from  L.  sententi  a. 

For  -tia.  =  -cisee  §  144. 
Senteneieux,  adj.  sententious;   from  L. 

SENTEUR,  tf.  scent.     See  MJWrV. 

SENTIER,  tm.  1  pith.  Sp.  undiro,  Ftot. 
stmdier,  from  Low  L.  semltarlam*.  der. 
from  Bemft»,  by  regular  conrr.  (lee  ,  5») 
of  semltarius  to  sem'tarlus,  whence 
unaer.     For  m  — n  see  5  160 ;  for  -arius 

Sentiment,  in.  a  sentiment.     See  sentir,— 

Der.  scntimatti\. 
Senttne,  if.  (Naut.)  the  hold  (of  a  ahip),  1 

link;  irom  L.  icntina. 
fSentlnelle,  if.  a  sentinel;  from  It.  sm- 
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Septuple,  adj.   sevenfold ;   from   L.  sep- 

tnplui. 
SepulcraL,  adj.  sepulchral;  from  L.  sepal- 

Sepulore,  sm.  ■  tcpulchie;  from  L.  sepnl- 

SepultTjre,  if.  sepulture;  from  L.  tepul- 


SENTIR,  v 


;fro< 


1 1.,  eentrce. — Der. 


SEOIR,  m.  to  become,  suit.     O.  Fr.  1 
It.    sedere,  from  L.  aodera.     For  loss  of 

Separable,  adj.  separable;  from  L.  ft 

rabilii. 
Separation^/  separation;  from  L.  n 


i  Sepia,  !/.  sepia;  introd.  in  the  16th 
from    It.    sepia,    properly    the    cuttle-fish 
(5  15).     Its  doublet  is  seich*.  q.v. 

SEPT,  adj.  (even;  from  L.  ■eptem.—Der. 
sefXieme. 

SEPTANTE,  adj.  seventy;  from  L.  aepttia- 
gintu.  For  ui^a  see  %  101 ;  for  -nginta 
m  -ante  see  cinqvantt. 

Septembre,  sm.  September;  from  L.  sep- 


Septen&ire,  adj.  septenary;  from  L.  iep- 

Septennat,  sm.  a  septennial   magistracy; 

Septentrion,  sm.  the  north,  Ursa  Minor; 

Septentrional,  adj.  northerly;    from  L. 

septentrional!*. 
SEPTIEME,  adj.  seventh.     See  apt. 
Beptuagenaire,  adj.  septuagenary;  from 


Bequelle.  sf.  a  net,  gang,  following  (of  peo- 
ple); from  L.  sequela.  For  -el&  =  -(H« 
•ee  ,  aoa. 

Sequestration,  tf.  sequestration ;  from  L. 


3equestre,  sm. 

a    sequestrator,    leqnestia- 

Sequestrer,  va.  to  sequester;  from  L.  se- 
questra re.— Der.  ttauestre  (verbal  subst.). 

t  Sequin,  sm.  a    sequin  (Levantine  gold 
coin)  ;  introd.  from  It.  ztcchino  ($  as). 

t  Bar  ail,  sm.  a  teraglio;  introd.  by  tra- 
vellers from  Turkey,  Pen.  serai,  a  palace 

Mraphln,  sm.  a 
•mUm  (5  30).— 

SEREIN,  adj.  sere 
Der.  savin  (sm.) 

SEREIN,  sm.  the 
renoa,  deriv.  of 

seraph.     From  the  Heb. 
)er.  siraphiapt. 
is;   from  L.  aerenus. — 

night-dew ;    from   L.  69- 
Benim,  evening.      For 

h  Serenade,  1/ 

nam  (J  as). 
[■Serenissime 

It.«rffliJS,™(§ 
Serenite,  %f.  sen 

a  serenade ;  from  It.  urt- 
jiity;    from   L.    sereni- 

Wireux,   adj.   ser 

For  -Qvaa—tux 

SERF,    sm.    a    serf 

aer™.    Forv 

see'}  aac,. 

adj.    servile;    from   L. 
=/s«§  14a.— Der.  an- 

SERFOUETTE,  if 

a   pronged  hoc ;    from 

strfouir,  q.  v. 

SERFOU1K,  va.  to  hoe.  Origin  unknown.— 
Der.  ser/ouissage,  setfbuettc, 
!RGE,  sf.  serge.  Frov.  serga,  from  L. 
sertca,  tilk  staff:  *  Vestimenlorum  sunt 
omnia  lanea,  lineaque  vel  aerica  vel  bom- 
bycina'  (Ulpian.  Dig  I.  a3).  Berfoa,  re- 
gularly  contrd.  (tee  |  51)10  aei'oa,  becomes 
strgt  (for  0  =  g  see  §  119).  Littro  holds  the 
word  to  be  or  doubtful  origin. — Der.  org- 
erie,  server,  swg'ier. 

SERGENT,  in.  a  sergeant  O.  Fr.  strjent: 
in  medieval  Fr.  the  word  meant  a  servant, 
as  in  lis  strgmts  du  Roi,  lei  strgtnts  dt 
r£vique  =  stndnurs  du  Roi,  de  I'Eviqu*. 
In  the  13th  cent,  the  Roman  de  la  Rote 
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calls  lover*  sergais  a" amour,  Le.  total 
of  the  god  Love.  In  several  O.  Ft.  doc 
ments  the  phrate  strgtnt  de  Dim  it  foui 
^strvittur  de  Dim.  Strgtnl  is  from  '. 
■errientam  (for  1-j  see  Hill.  Gear 
p.  65I,  whence  Bervjontem,  whence  ae: 
jentem,  by  regular  lots  of  v  (tee  £  141 
We  alto  End  sorvions  in  medieval  La 
texts  =  urgent,  thus  confirming  the  orig 
ttated ;  e.  g. '  De  cattrorurn  eicubiii  tumn 
sollicitut,  militibus  xx,  aervientibua  li,' 
from  a  document  dated  AJi.  1191. 

Serie,  sf.  a  series ;  from  L.  teriem. 

Berieui,  adj.  seriout ;  ai  if  from  a  supposed 
L.  seriosus*,  det.  from  serins.  Foe  Fr. 
derivatives  in  -»»  see  !j  119. 

SERIN,  in:,  a  canary  bird  ;  from  L.  oltrinus. 
i.  e.  citron-coloured,  in  Pliny,  whence  sense 
of  stria,  a  yellow  bird.  Citrimis  becomes 
stria  :  for  soft  0  =  s  see  5  1 19 ;  for  i  —  1  see 
5  7a ;  for  tr-r  see  §  168.— Der.  wiser. 


SariiiEat,  sr 
Sel'ingue,  ( 


(Bot.)  a  seringa  ;  corruption 


SERMENT,  sm.  an  oath.  O.  Fr.  sairment, 
originally  sairemtnt,  Prov.  tagramtn.  It. 
Mcramtnto,  from  L.  saoramantnm.  For 
or  —  ir  see  binir  and  $  119;  for  &■=«  tee 
\  54,  whence  O.  Fr.  sairtment,  afterwards 
"      '    «S  SO-     "  ' 


103.    Strment 


ttbyai- 


t   of  s. 


*  56 1< 


nem. — Der.  sermonue 
Serosit4,  sf.  serosily,  wateriro 


1  if  ft 


SERPE,  sf.  a  hedge-bill,  pruning-hoofc ;  verbal 

tubtt.  of  L.  sai-pere,  to  cut,  prune.     For 

»- *  s«  J  S4-— 0"-  wyetto. 
SERPENT,  sm.  a  serpent ;  from  L,  eerpen- 

tem. — Der.  slr^ssreau,  nr/WKfin,  serf  enline, 

server. 
Serpentaire,  s/.  (Bot.)  serpent  aria;  from 

SERFENTIN,  tm.  (Chem.)   a   worm.      See 

SERPENTINE,  sf.  serpentine  (marble).    See 

BcrpiJJiore,  sf.  a  '  larptier,'  packing-cloth  ; 
frorriX.  aerampelliuut  (cloth  of  colonr 
of  dry  vine-leave*).     For  Jt  =  s  see  5  150; 


erpellin 


!    for 


*15*i 


S65;  then,  by  a 

instead    of  to  -en,    we    reach   strptUiere. 

CUM.) 

SERPOLET,  sm.  wild  thyme;  dim.  of  root 
serpol*,  answering  to  Sp.  serpol,  der.  from 
L.  aerpullum.    For  n-o  tee  j  97. 

SERRE,  sf.  a  greenhouse,  talon  (of  bird), 
grasp.     See  strrtr. 

SERRF.R,  va.  to  press  close,  lock,  squee 


,   f.01 


Priacii 

,  then  to  p 

t  unde 

lock  and  key, 

the  m 

Fr.  ph 

grains 

gem,  if 

rrtr  fits  hordes. 

and   i. 

tf.  strrurt 

The 

L.  Horace   be- 

n   niedi 

and  takes  the  sense 

of  ch;ti 

ing  up.  then  of 

bindin 

ttrongly,  pressing. 

We  find,  in  the 

Saxon,  publ 

in  Mab 

p.  43" 

*  Fratricidas 

sive  per  manu.n  c 

11  BerrsvtoB  de 

regno 

liciant.' — Der.  strre 

(verbal  subst.), 

sore-iete. 

ret*err«r,  des- 

SERRURE,  1/  a  lock 

See  serrtr. — Der.  ser- 

SERT1R 

va.  to  tet'in 

a  bezil 

an  altogether 

inegul 

r  form  from 

L.  sort 

L.  sevtire*.  der.  fro 

mrsert 

tm.— Der.  strr- 

t8erum.HB.terum;  t 
SERVAGE,  sm.  serfage. 
SERVANT,  adj.  serving ; 

SERVANTE,  sf.  a  maidset 
SERVIABLE,  adj.  services 
SERVICE,  sm.  service;  fr 


Servitude,  sf.  servitude;  from  L.  tervi- 
linem  (found  in  Fettus). 

SES,  ^ost.  adj.  pi.  hit,  hers.  Sp.  sot,  from  L. 
bob.  We  find  in  Euniut  sas  for  suat: 
•  Virginet  nam  sibi  rmisque  domi  Romanot 
habet  tat.'  For  the  relation  of  this  archaic 
form  Bos  to  the  Class,  suob  tee  man.    For 


SSsamo,  ™.  ( 


SESAME — SIQNZFICA  TION. 

run ;  from  L. 
if  ting;  from   L. 
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Sessile,  adj. 

till*  (found  in  Pliny). 
Session,  f/.  a  session ;  from  L.  sessionem. 
Sesterce,  sm.  a  sestertius;  from  L,  tester- 

SETIER,  sm.  (an  obsolete  word),  1  measure 
of  corn,  etc. ;  formerly  stsliir.  It.  stsliert, 
from  L.  aertariua.  For  -artus— - itr  see 
§  198  ;  for  x-s  sec  $  150;  whence  0.  Ft. 
stslitr,  whence  ssriw,  by  loss  of  s  (see  §  I47). 

t  Set  on,  an.  (Med.)  a  lelon;  from  It.  HAni. 
(S  "5>- 

SEUIL,  ins.  a  threshold.  Frov.  soi,  from  L. 
aolenm  *,  secondary  form  of  solea,  a 
tbreabold,  in  Festus.  Boleum,  regularly 
transformed  (see  abrigtr)  into  aolium, 
becomes  null:  for  o—tu  see  $  79;  for 
transposition  of  i  see  4  84. 

SEUL,  adj.  alone;  from  L.  solua.  For  o- 
«i  see  §  79. — Der.  seuJemenr,  nuiet,  es- 
*iM. 

SEULEMENT,  adv.  only.     See  sea/. 

SEVE,  sf.  sap.  Pror.  saba.  It.  sapo,  from  L. 
sapa.  For  p=---»  see  5  "I;  for  a  =  <  see 
5  54- 

Severe,  adj.  severe;  from  L,  severns. 

Savorite,  sf.  severity;  from  L.  severita- 

SeviceB,  sm.  ft.  cruelty  ;  from  L.  s 

For  -tin  — tt  see  agtnar. 
Sevir,  vn.  to  treat  severely;  from  L.  sae- 

SEVRER,  va.  to  wean,  lit,  to  separate  from 
the  mother ;  from  L.  eepor-ara,  by  regular 
contr.  (se»5si)  ofaep&r-are  to  sep'rare, 
whence  seortr.  For  p  =  4  =  f  see  5  I'1- 
Sevrer  in  O.  Fr.  meant  '  to  separate,'  and 

its  special  sense  of  weaning.  Sevrer  is  a 
doublet  of  separer,  q.  v.  Separare  be- 
comes stirrer  just  as  L.  Separis  becomes 
Shrrt,  the  name  of  two  Fr.  rivers.— Der. 
srerage,  smreuse. 
Sexagenaixe,   adj.    sexagenary;    from   L. 

BexageBime,  sf.  sexagesima ;  from  L.  sexa- 


+  Shako,  sm.  a  shako;  of  historical  origin 
(the  Hungarian  sioio),  see  §  33, 

SI,  con/,  if;  from  L.  si. — Der.  sinon. 

SI,  adv.  so ;  from  L.  Bio.  For  loss  of  final  o 
jee$la9.— Der.  ainsi,  aussi. 

SibyUe,s/.  asibyl;  from  L.  sibylla. 

Sibyllia,  adj.   sibylline;    tram   L.   sibyl- 

Sieairo,  on.  an  assassin ;  from  L.  sicarius. 
SiooatitooJ.  siccative;  from  L.  siccali.us. 
Biccite,  sf.  dryness ;  from  L.  siccitatem. 
Side,  sm.  a  shekel;    from   L.   siclus,  the 

Jewish  silver  cheqd. 
Sideral,  adj.  sidereal;  from  L.  sideralis. 
SIECLE,  sm.  an  age;   from   L.   Baeolum. 

For  ae  =  e   see   5  104,  whence   senium 

(found  in  classical  authors).     Seolum  be- 

comes  ntVIf  by  e  =  ie,  see  5  66. 
SIEGE,  sm.  a  seat;  from  a  supposed  Low L. 

sodium  *  (cp.  obsidium ) .   For  e  —  ii  see 

(66. 
SIEGER,  m. 
SIEN,  fast, 

form  of  s- 


i  56;  f<" 

+  Sieate,  sf.  a 


'  sen,  softened 

(    SMJS)     foi 

e  of  form  sec 
idday  nap ;  introd. 


.    SIEUR,  1 


a  contracted  form  of  si 


SIFFI.ER,  va.  and  n.  to  whistle  ;  from  L.  si. 
fllaro,  another  form  of  eibilare  (found  in 
Nonius).  Sifllare  is  certainly  a  popular 
Lat.  form ;  for  we  find  in  the  Appendix 
ad  Probum,  '  Sibilus,  non  aiding.'  Bifl- 
lare,  regularly  contrd.  (see  §  51)  to  sif*- 
lare,  becomes  sefflsr,— Der.  tyrant,  stable, 
tifitemttii,  stjptt,  s#Seor. 

SIFFLET,  sm.  a  whistle,  hiss.     See  sifficr. 

Signal,  s  -......,. 


1]  Lit.  d 


-Der.  signalir,  signalemcnt 
Signataire,  sm.  a  signatory,  signer: 
igatr.     For  French  derivatives  in  -oil 


:al  h. 


Bexte,  sf.  the  sixth  t 

sextus.    Its  doublets  are  six'. 
Sextuple, adj. sixfold;  fromL. 

— Der.  scxluplcr. 
Sexuel,  adj.  sexual ;  from  L.  . 


a.  to  sign;  from  L.  signare. — 
'rwataire. 

Bignifieatif,   adj.  significative ;    from    L. 


36a 

Signifler,  va.  t 


signify;  from  L.  siguifi- 
care.     ror  loss  of  o  see  §  129. 
Silence,  sm.  silence;   from  L.  silentium. 

Bilancieux,  adj.  silent;  from  L.  silenti- 
osus.     For  -omu— turn  see  5  "9. 

+  Silex,  int.  silea ;  the  L.  nilex. 

Silhouette,  sf.  a  silhouette  ;  or  hist,  origin 
(tee  §  33),  alluding  to  De  Silhouette,  the 
Comptroller- General  of  Finance  under  Louis 
XV,  who  died  A.n.  1767.  Silhouette  por- 
traits were  so  called  simply  because  they 
came  into  fashion  in  the  year  (1759)  'n 
which  M.  de  Silhouette  was  minister. 

Bilice,  sf.  (Geol.)  sitae;  from  L.  lilicem. 
— Der.  siVi'ceux. 

Siiique,  sf.  (Bot.)  siliqua;  from  L.  siliqua. 
— Der.  o'Hjuenx. 

Sillage, .™.  (Naut.)  steerage-way,  head-way. 
See  siller. 

SILLER,  hi.  (o  ran  ahead,  cleave  tbe  seas; 
Diez  says,  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  N.  n'olo,  to 
sail  (J  10) ;  Littre  says  from  O.  Fr.  sigler, 
(the  Mod.  Fr.  cingler),  prob.  also  from 
O.  N.  sigla.— Der.  sri/on,  a'Hage. 

Billet,  sm.  a  nut  (of  stringed  instruments). 
Origin  unknown. 

S1LLON,  sm.  a  furrow.  From  Scand.  tila,  to 
cut  (5  JO). — Der.  sillrmaa. 

SILLONNER,  va.  to  trace.     See  tiUon. 

t  Bilo,  sm.  a  pit  (to  keep  com,  etc.);  from 
Sp.  siio  (5  16). 

Bilure,  sm.  (Ichth.)  a  silurus;  from  L.  si- 

Sllves,  sf.  pi.  '  silvae,'  a  collection  of  uncon- 
nected poems ;  from  L.  silva  (10  used  by 
Statins  and  Quintiliin). 

SIMAGREE.  sf.  a  grimace;  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruplion  of  old  formula  si  m'agrie,  whence 
the  sense  of  simagrel,  affected,  obsequious 


SIGNIFIBR — SIROCO. 

care*),  simplification  (!..   simplifies  ti- 
Simplicitg,  sf.  simplicity;    from  L.  sim- 


plic 
Simplification,    sf.    simplification.      See 

simple. 
Simplifler,  va.  to  simplify.     See  simple. 
Simulacra,  sm.  an  image,  phantom;  from 

Simulation,  sf.  a  feigning;  fromL.  time- 

Simuler,  tin.  to  feign;  from  L.  simulare. 

Its  doublet  is  sembler.  a.  v. 
Simultan6, 


;  from  It.  1 


tSimarre,  sf.  s 
«  »S>- 

SIrnilaire,  adj.  similar;  at  if  from  a  s 

Similitude,  ./.similitude;  fromL.  iimi 

Similor,  im.  timilor  (in  alloy);  a  w 

Simoniaque.  adj.  limoniacal.   See  nmoi 
Bimonie,  sf.  simony;    from   eccles.  L. 

monia*,     from     the     name     of    Sin. 

Magus.       Of    hist,   origin    (J   33).— D 

Simple,  adj.  simple;  from  L  simplice 
For  loss  of  atonic  syllables  see  %%  50,  1 
— Dei.  nspJesK,  ssmpli&cr  (L.  simpli' 


Lat.  te 


-Der. 


simultaneous;    from    L. 
a  word  found  in  medieval 

simultanehf.. 

a  mustard-poultice ;  from 

(found  in  Caellut  Aurcli- 


t  Sinciput,  sm.  (Anat.)  tbe  sinciput;  the 

L.  sinciput. 
Sinecure, sf.  a  sinecure;  fromL.  tine  cura, 

that  has  no  care,  no  work  attached. 
SINGE,  sm.  an  ape;  from  L.  simins.     For 

in  — j  11   see   Hist.   Gram.   p.  65,   whence 

singe.     Forma*  see  §  160;  forJ=£-see 

Hist.  Gram.  p.  65.— Der.  singer,  sing-erie. 
Singular/iser,  va.  to  render  odd ;  from  L 

singularis. 
SinrfulariW,  sf.  singularity;  from  L.  sin- 

gularitatem,  from  singularis.     See  sa- 

BingTLlier,  adj.  singular;  from  L.  singu- 
laris. For  -uria  =  -i*f  see  (  198.  Its 
doublet  is  the  ua.  sanglier,  q.r. — Da.  ss«- 
gtilierenitnt. 

Sinistra,  adj.  sinister;   from  L.  sinister. 

SINON,  con;',  otherwise.    See  a  and  turn. 
Sinue,  adj.  (Bot.)  sinuate;  from  L.  sinu- 
atut.    For  -stun— 4  see  $  101. 

Sinueux.  adj.  sinuous;  from  L.  sinuosus. 

Sinuoeitfi,  s/  sinuosity;  froi     " 


See  si 


tSinuS,  sm.  a  sinus,  curve;  the  L.  Binna. 

Its  doublet  is  seta,  q.  r. 
Siphon,  sm.  a  siphon ;  from  L.  siphonecu, 

a  water-pipe,  in  Seneca. 
SIRE,  sm.  sire.     See  its  doublet  seigneur. 
Sirene,  sf.  a  siren  ;  from  L.  siren. 
+  8iroeo,  sm.  a  sirocco;  introd.  from  It. 

stiraceo,  the  south-east  wind  (J  15),  which 

from  Ar.  charq,  the  East  ($  30). 


fSirop,  sm.  asjiop;  introd.  from  h.siroppo 
(§  *5)  {«""  A'-  tharab.— Der.  tirupcax. 

SIROTER,  *,  to  tip.  An  irregular  deriva- 
tive from  strop,  because  syropi  ace  lipped 
dawn ;  cp.  tabatiirt  from  tabac.    (T.ittro.) 

Sirupoux,  adj.  lyrupy.     See  sirop. 

SIS,  adj.  (Legal)  situate;  from  L.  situs. 
For  the  continuance  of  Lai.  a  see  $  149. 
—Der.  die. 


SIROP — SOLDA  TESQUB. 

See    Hill.   Gram. 
+  Sofew' 
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Siatre,  tat,  a 

listrum  (Egyptian   timbre!)  ; 

from  L.  littrum. 

Sieymbrs,  sm 

(Bot.)  sisymbrium ;  from  L. 

sisymbrium 

t  Bite,  sf.  tit 

;  introd.  in  16th  cent 

lL«Vo(|as) 

— Der.  sifUer,  afaation 

nrua. 

SITOT.  adv.  10 

50011.    See  51  and  tit. 

Situation,  sf. 

situation.    See  sir*. 

Situer,  va.  to 

SIX,  adj.  ili; 

rem  L.  sex.     For  0' 

§  59-— Der.  5 

sain,  stWiime. 

SIXAIN,  sm.  a 

SIXIEME,  adj. 

ixth.    See  si*. 

Sixte,  ./  (Mu 

.)  a  sixth ;  from  L.  t 

59.     Its  doublet!  are 

t Sloop,  sm. 

a  sloop  ;  introd.  from 

Engl. 

sloop  ($  *8). 

Sotare.  adj.  sober;  from  L.  sobriuj. 

Sobrlet6,  sf 

lobriety;  from  L.  soli 

ieta- 

East  by  travellers,  Ar.  soffk  (|  30). 
tSoffite,  sm.  a  soffit   (Archil,);    introd. 

from  It.  soffito  (§  15). 
SOI.  pran.  tell ;  from  L.  albi.     For  i  =  oi  jee 

I  68;  for  loss  ofb  see  §  114. 
SOI-DISANT,  adj.   telf-ltyled.      See  cat  and 

>IE.  if.  iUk.  Sp.  ceda.  It.  s<fo,  from  L.  seta, 
(pig's  bristle).  For  loss  of  t  see  §  118; 
for  8  =  01  see  |  61. — Der.  soi'erie,  :o>eux. 

SOIF,  sf.  thirst.  O.  Fr.  stif,  for  s«(:  Prov. 
ttf.  It.  irfe,  from  L.  dtim.  For  l-oj  see 
5  68 ;  for  t=/,  a  change  which  could  not 
have  come  direct,  see  §  118;  it  probably 
passed  through  a  tk  16)  sound ;  seil,  ccith, 
«KtJtf 

SOIN,  cm.  care.  Origin  unknown. — Der. 
ignet,  coigrteax. 

SOIR,  sm.  the  evening.  Prov.  ser,  from  L. 
"und  in  Suetonius).    For  o=os 

SO\T,' adv.  either;  subj.  of  ttrt.     Sail  repre- 


SOBRIQUET,  sm.  1   soubriquet,    nickname. 

SOC,  sm.  sock,  share  (of  a  plough,  etc.)  ;  from 

Low  L.  soca*,  a  plough,  which  from  Cell. 

(5  Jo),  Gael.  so*. 
Sociability,  sf.  sociability;    as  if  from   a 

supposed   L.  sociabilitatem*,  from  so- 

ciabilii.    See  sociable. 
Sociable,  adj.  sociable;  ftomL.  sociabilis. 
Social,  adj.  social;  from  L.  socialis. 
Societairo.  n».  a  partner,  member  of  a 

society.     See  socitti. 
Boclete,  sf.  society ;  from  L.  societatem. 

t  Socle,  sm.  a  plinth,  pedestal;  from  It. 

zoccolo  (S  25). 
Socque,  sm.  a  clog  ;  from  L.  socens. 
+  Sodium,  sm.  sodium,  an  alkaline  metal, 

extracted  from  soda  by  Sir  Hu  mphrey  Davy 

'  1  1807.     Sees      ' 


SOIXANTAINE,  sf.  : 

SOIXANTE,  adj.  sixtj 
"  r  e=oi  see  5  61 
:  I  131:  whence 


*§68. 
group  of  sixty.    See 

;  from  L.  Beiaginta. 
for  loss  of  medial  g 


SOIXANT1EME,  adj.  sixtieth.     See  mutant: 

SOL.  sm.  a  penny.  It.  soldo,  from  L.  soli- 
dua  (gold  coin,  in  Ulpian),  by  loss  of  the 
Ust  two  atonic  vowels,  see  $|  50,  51 
nitidui,  ntt;  pallidas,  p6U,  etc. 
doublet  is  sou,  q.  v. 

Sol,  sm.  the  soil;  from  L.  solum. 

80 lacier,  mi.   to  solace;    from  L.   1 


Us 


agenctr. 


;   fror 


1.  (Bot.)  nightshade;    the 


SOZUR,  sf.  a  sister  ;  from  L.  sflror  (s 
Gram.  p.  96).     For  loss  of  last  atonic 
lable  see  5  50,  whence  Bor*;  for  o--ici 
$  79  note  3.     This  word  is  one  of  the 

examples  of  the  persistence  of  the  nomini-  |t  Sold  ate  aqua,  sf  soldiery  (with 
tive  instead  of  the  objective  case;  eororem  1  of  dislike  and  contempt)  ;  adj.  soldie 
would  have  produced  (the  Frov.)  stror,  or  I      introd.  from  It.  soldaltsca  (!j  35). 


+  Solarium,  ■ 
L.  solanum. 

t  Sold  at,  sm.  a  soldier;  introd.  from  It. 
soldalo  (I  ij).  Its  doublets  are  sonde, 
soldi.  There  was  an  O.  Fr.  soldoier,  L. 
soldarius,  whence  Engl,  soldier;  this 
word  however  has  entirely  given  place  to 
the  It.  fori 


-like; 
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f  Solde,  m.  balance  (of  in 

It.  soldo  (I  a5). 
+  Solder,  va.  to  pay,  teitle;  from  It.  sol- 

dart  (5  3S)-     I°>  doublet  is  s/mder,  q.v. 
SOLE,  >/  the  tale  (of  the  foot,  etc.) ;  from 

SOLE,  if.  a  break  (in  agriculture);    i  fern. 

form  of  tcJ,  q.v. — Der.  aiscJer,  tudtmati. 
SOLE,  s/  (Ichth.)  a  lole;  from  L.  aoloa  (in 

Pliny). 
Boleclsma,  em.  a  toleeism  ;  from  L.  soloe- 

ciimni,  which  from  Oi.  aaKawto ti£t,  i.  e. 

a  way  of  talking  used  at  Solae,  an  Athenian 

colony  it  Cilicia  ((  33). 
SOLE1L,  sm.  the  tun ;   from  a  supposed  L. 

solioulua  *,  del.  of  sal.  For  the  tendency 

to  use  diminutive!  instead  of  their  primitive! 

see  I  18.    For  -ioolus  =■  -til  see  5  »ST* 
tBolen,  sm.  asolen,  shell;  the  L.  solan. 
Solennel,   adj.  solemn;   from    a  supposed 

Solennellemont,  adv.  solemnly.    See  so- 

lenntl. 
Soloimitei,  sf.  aolemnity;  from  L.  tolen- 

t&olf 6 ge,  sm.  solfeggio;  introd.  from  It, 

solfeggio  (§  15)- 
+  Solfier,*a.to  sol-fa;  fromIt.«J/a(5*5). 
Solidaire,  adj.  (Legal)  jointly  and  severally 

liable.     See  jtJrife.— Der.  solidarM. 
Solidarity,  sf.  joint  and  several  lubility. 

See  solidairt. 
Bolide,  adj.  solid;   from  L.  solidoi.     Its 

doublets  are  sol,  sou,  q.v. — Der.  loftifaire, 

solidifiet. 
Solidifier,  va.  to  solidify.     See  solid*. 
SoKdite,  sf.  solidity;  from  L.  soliditatem. 
Boliloque,  an.  soliloquy;  from  L.  tolilo- 

auium. 
Bollpede,  an.  soliped,  one-footed  ;  from  L. 

solum  and  pedem. 
Solitaire,  adj.  solitary;  from  L.  tolita- 

rius.  from  solns. 
Solitude,  sf.  solitude;  from  L.  lolitudo. 
SOLIVE,  tf.  a  joist ;  formerly  toliev.    Origin 

uncertain:    there  is   a   Low  L.  soliva*, 

though  it  ii  uncertain  whether  this  may 

not  be   the   French  word   rendered   into 

Latin.     A  relation  with   aublevare  hat 

been  suggested.— Der.  (O/iveau. 
Sollicitation,    sf.    solicitation;    from    L, 

sollicitationem. 
Sollioiter.  ™.  to  solicit;  from  L.  tollici- 


SOLDE — SOMMELIER. 
xount) ;  from 


+  S0I0,  an.  1  solo;    introd.  from  It.   inji 

(&  15)-— Der-  "fi'te. 
Solstice,  sm.  a  solstice;  from  L.  sols  tit  ium 

tium-  -ci  see  agatctr. 
Solatleial,  adj.  solstitial;  from  L.  aoliti 
talis. 


SolubUitd,  if.  solubility;  from  a  supposed 
solnbilitatem  *,  from  solubilis. 
Lbla,  adj.  soluble;  from  L.  solabilis. 
"Hon,  if.  a  solution ;  from  L.  tolutio- 

Solvable,  adj.  solvent ;  from  a  supposed 
L.  solvability  from  solvere.  For 
-abilis  -  -ablt  tee  affable.— Der.  solva- 
Wfite. 

Sombre,  adj.  sombre:  introd.  from  Sp. 
sombra,  properly  a  shade  (§  a6).  From 
icmbre  comes  the  verb  assombrir. 

SOHBRER,  vs.  to  founder, 


diSA[ 


,    hide    i 


;    shade; 


subumbraxe  *. 
5    113;   for  ti  =  o  see   £  97,  whence    w 
ombrtr,  whence  afterward)  sombrer. 
3m.mai.re,  sm.  a  summary;  from  L.  sum- 

Sommation,  if.  1  summons.     See  tommtr. 

SOMME,  tf.  a  sum  (total) ;  from  L.  minima. 
:e  §  97. 

SOMME,  if.  a  burden  (for  a  beast  to  carry). 
It.  talma,  from  Low  Lat.  salma*,  cor- 
ruption of  angina,  a  pack-saddle,  then  the 
pack  on  the  saddle.  '  Sagma,  quae  cor- 
rupts dicituraalma/sayi  Isidore  of  Seville. 
Balms  (by  al-  an,  11 


ia,  found  ii 


-  Lat.  ti 


1  crush  under 


then 

sleeper),  assomnser  (properly  tc 

a  pack). 

SOMME,  ms.  a  nap;  from  L.  si 
=  wsm  see  %  163. 

SOMMEIL,  sm.  sleep;  from  a  supposed  L. 
aomniouliu  *,  deriv.  of  Bariums :  for 
this  diminutive  form  see  §  18.  Bomni- 
eulosn*  is  in  Martial,  and  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  form  nomniculuB  *,  at 
periculosoi  proves  the  existence  of  peri- 
culum.  For  mn  — mm  see  j  163;  for 
-icnlus  ~-*f'  see  §  257. — Der,  sommetfler. 

SOMMEILLER,  tm.  to  slumber.    See  am- 

•   meil. 

SOMMELIER.  sm.  a  butler;  originally  an 
officer  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  from 
L.  sauraalorius",  der.  from  aauma*; 
tee  somme  (j).  Sauinaleriua  is  found 
in  a  document  of  date  a.b.  1285.  Sannuv 
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SOMMELLERIE,  sf.  >  buttery.  See  semme- 
litr, 

SOMMER,  va.  to  mm.  add  op,  properly  1 
ram.  up  what  hit  been  said;  from  I 
■amnure  *,  der.  from  nuumt,  a  sun 
miry.     For  tt— o  ice  {  97. — Dei.  sanai 


1  packhorse,  mattress.     See 


Sommite, «/  a  sum 

litem.     Foru=o 

Somnambule, 


1  i  97. 

a    somnambulist ; 
1  oat  of  L.  soma 


Somnif ere,  arfj.  somniferous,  narcotic ; 

L.  somnifer. 
Somnolence,    sf.    somnolency;    from    L. 

somnolentia. 
Somnolent,  adj.  somnolent ;  from  L.  som- 

Sompt.uaire,    ai$.    sumptuary ;    from    L. 

Somptueux,    adj.    sumptuous:    from    L. 

Somptu.OHi.t6,  sf.  sumptuousness;  from  L, 


SON,  poss.  proa,  his; 

from  L.  mm,  aom.  in 

For  the  relation  be- 

tween   sum  and  Buum  see  num.     Sum 

become!   son :    for 

U-o   tee    S  97;    for 

m-n  see  §  161. 

SON,  m.  bran.    Sp. 

mom,  properly  the 

bran  at  the  top  of  the 

meal:   or  from  L. 

conn  da.,  'seconds,'  or 

-0SeeS07;  form^n 

see  §  161. 

SON',  sm.  a  sound;  fr 

tSon&te.  sf.   a  1 

sowfa  (5  .J). 

BONDAGE,  sm.  a  101 

nding.     See  sonder. 

SONDE,  ;/  a  fathom 

See  sotidtr. 

BONDER,  va.  to  soun 

,  probably  —  to  go  under 

water.    O.iginunce 

ruin  ;  probably  from  L. 

aubundare,    from 

unda.     Subundare 

SONDEUR,  M,  a  lead 


lUblt.),   scrcrfage, 


SONOE,  sjb.  >  dream;  from  L,  aomnium. 
For  In— jn,  and  j~g.  see  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  65,  whence  aomnjum,  whence  soagi :  for 
mn-R  ice  §  1 60.— Der.  sourer,  song'eur. 

SONNA1LLE,  j/.  a  little  bell,  cowbell  (always 
tinkling);  from  It.  xmaglio  (j  a5).  See 
amrur.— Der.  sonnaiUa. 

SONNER,  va.  to  sound,  ring;  from  L.  aci- 
nar*.. For  n-nn  see  $  163.— Der.  uvi- 
ant,  lonneric,  sonnette,  sonsenr,  sonnaillei 
(cp.  eriaiUtr  from  critr). 

i  Sonnet,  im.  a  sonnet;  from  It.  tonne/to 

eras). 

SONNETTE,  s/.  a  little  bell.  See  sonner. 
Sonoro,  adj.  sonorous;  from  L.  sonorus. 
Sonorite.  s/.  sonoiOQsncJs  ;  from  L.  sodoi- 


Sophiata,  sm.  1  sophist ;  from  L,  sophists. 
Bophiatlque,  adj.  sophistic;  from  L.  10- 

phistiens. — Der.  sophisaaua, 
SophiStlquer,  va.  to  subtilise.    See  sopha- 

Soporifere,    adj.   soporiferous ;    from   L. 

Soporifique,  adj.  soporific ;  from  L.  lopo- 
rificus*. 

t  Soprano,  sm.  soprano;  the  It.  soprano 
(M5)-     Itis«doubletofs™wr0<n.q.v. 

Borbe,  sf.  (Bot.)  a  sorb-apple  ;  from  L.  sor- 
bnm. — Der.  soriier. 

fSorbet,  sm.  a  sorbet,  sherbet;  introd. 
from  It.  sorbUlo  ($  35),  which  from  Ar. 
chorbtt. — Der.  sorfttfiere. 

SORBONNE,  */.  the  Theology-school  at 
Paris.  Of  hilt  origin  (§  33),  from  ill 
founder  Robert  of  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  S.  Louis.  (Sorboit  is  >  village 
in  Ihe  Ardn.net.) 

SORCELLERIE,  sf.  sorcery.     See  sorcitr. 

SORCIER,  dr.  a  sorcerer;  from  L.  aortia- 
xiua  *,  a  teller  of  fortunes  by  lot,  from 
Bortlftre",  to  tell  fortunes.  Sortiare*  is 
from  aortom,  a  lot,  oracle.  Bortiariua, 
aortiajift  *  are  found  for  sorcerer  and 
sorceress  in  Merov.  texts;  e.g.  'Et  quia 
audivimus,  quod  malefici  homines  et  aor- 
tiariae,  per  plura  loca  in  nostro  regno  in- 
surgunt,'  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
t-  39'  I  7:  >nd  Hincmar,  De  Divortio  Lo- 
Iharii,  'Alii  potu,  alii  autem  cibo  a  sor- 
tiariis  dementati,  alii  rero  tantum  car- 
minibus  a  s;rvgio  faicinali.'  Bortiariua 
gives  lordtrt  for  tl  =  «"  see  agousr;  for 
-alius  =  -i>r  see   5  198. — Der,  ensorwler 
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(from  O.Fr. 

169). 
rdid ;  from  L.  10 
.orites  (in  logic) 

Sordide,  adj.  u 
Sorite,  sns.  a 

I.  by 


SORNETTE,  </  a  (rifle;  dim.  of  a  root 
sons,  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  Kymr. 
swtt..  a  trifle, «  19). 

SORT,  sm.  fate, destiny,  lot ;  from  L.  sortem. 

SORTABLE,  adj.  suitable.     See  sort*. 

■frSorte.s/.  sort,  kind,  species;  introd,  from 
It.  sotto  (§  Jj). — Der.  assorrir,  sorfable. 

SORTIE,  j/.  a  going  out,  egress,  lorne.'    See 


Sortilege,  « 

giom.  from  tortnegut. 
EORTIR,  vs.  separate,  tbed  to  di 
go  out ;  cp.  part i i i,  to  depart, 


rcery;    from  L.   tortile- 
lie  KM. 

Fide  by  lor. 


SOT,  sm.    a   fool.     Origin    unknown. — per. 

SOTTISE,  sf.  folly.    See  tol. 

SOU,  sm.  a  halfpenny,  sou ;  a  softened  forni 
of  its  doublet,  the  O.Fr.  so!  (see  sol  1) : 
cp.  mow  from  mal.fou  itasn/ol,  eon  from 
eol,  etc.     For  of  ~on  tec  5  157. 

tSoubaBsement,  sm.  (Archil.)  base- 
ment;  Connelly  sousbasstmtnt,  a  word 
fabricated  in  the  i6fb  cent,  from  sous- 
(q.v.)  and  bassement,  which  is  from  It. 
bassamtHlo  (5  35). 

+Soubre*mut,sm.asummert»ult;  introd. 
in  the  16th  cent,  from  Sp.  sobresallo  (§  ]6). 

Soubrette,  1/.  an  abigail,  female  intriguer ; 
from  Sp-  sobrilardi  (4  26),  because  the 
ji  sent  out  (in  comedies)  at  dusk  to  carry 

SOUCHE,  if.  stock,  itomp  (of  trees).  Origin 
unknown. — Der.  toucAiteur,  soucAetage. 

Bouohet,  sm.  (Bot.)  gslingale;  (Geo!.)  rag- 
itone;   (Orntth.)  a  kind  of  dock.     A  dim. 

SOUCI,  ml  (Bot.)  marigold ;  formerly  soldi, 
from  L.  Holoequium,  the  sunflower  la 
Apuleiui;  the  marigold  in  Carol,  texts. 
Solseo.uiuni  becomes  O.Fr.  soldi:  for 
loss  of  q  =  o  see  j  119 ;  for  8  =  1  tee  §  59; 

forol-os.ee  $  1ST- 

SOUCI,  sm.  care.  See  soucitr.— Der.  sonrieui. 

SOUCIER  {SE),vpr.  to  care  (for),  be  amicus ; 
modern  Piot.  soueidH,  f.om  L.  Bollicitare, 
by  coctr.  of  solllcitare  to  eoll'oitare, 
whence  loleitr  (by  loss  of  t  tea  §  117.  and 


eJ  —  o«(tee|  157).  Stonier  is  a  doublet  of 
solliciler,  q.v. — Der.  iouci  (Terbal  subst.). 

SOUCIEUX,  adj.  anxious.     See  souc. 

SOUCOUPE,  sf.  a  uucer;  tous-coup*,  tome- 
thing  put  nnder  the  cup. 

SOUDAIN,  adj.  sudden.  Prov.  soblaa,  from 
L.  RubitauuE  *,  another  form  of  subit- 
ineni  (found  in  Columella).  SublUnun, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  §  5a)  to  sub'tumii, 
becomet  soudain.  For  u  — 0— on  tee  5  90  ; 
for  ht~td  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for 
t^d  tee  5  117;  for  -auns^-ain  tee 
5  194 — Der.  iouo'aincment.  soudaineti. 

SOUDAN,  sm.  1  sultan.  O.  Fr.  scldan,  from 
L.  Boldamis,  tlie  Latinised  form  of  the 
Oriental  sultan  (q.T.;  see  also  §  31).  This 
word  was  introd.  into  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  We  read  in  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Grit  Crusade,  'Sicnt  principes  vestri 
Tel  imperatoret  dicuntur  vel  Reget:  tic 
apnd  illot  qui  praeeminent  loldsni,  quasi 
soli  dominantet  vocantur.'  For  ol  —  ox  tee 
8  157- 

tSoudard,  on.  a  soldier  ;  introd.  in  the 
[6th.  cent,  from  It.,  with  many  other 
military  terms.  It.  toldardo*,  der.  from 
L.  soldste  (5  35). 

SOUDE,  if.  (Bot.)  glatiwort.  It.  sorfa.  per- 
haps from  L.  Bolidn,  by  contr.  (see  \  51)  of 
sillda  to  sol'da,  whence  soaufo.  For 
ol=o*  tee  $  IS7-     Its  doublet  it   soaa, 

SOUDER,  va.  to  solder,  weld  together.  It 
soldart,  from  L.  soHdare  (properly  to 
join  a  fracture,  in  Pliny).  Op  the  line 
of  Juvenal,  'Quaitatum  et  rupto  poscentem 
sulphura  vitro,'  a  scholiast  remarks,  '  Quia 
hoc  jolent  Titrum  Bolidare,  id  est  malthare.' 
We  read  in  Geoffroy  de  Vendome,  Opusc  7, 
De  Area  Foederis,  'Acs  etjam  in  tabema- 
culo  cum  aunt  et  argento  solidamas.' 
Bolidare,  regularly  contrd.  (see  |  5  a)  to 
Bol'dare,  becomet  soudir,  by  ol— ou,  see 
%  157;  and  by  -«,re  =  .*r  tec  5  163, 
Sander  it  a  doublet  of  solder,  q.v. — Der. 

SOUDOYER,  va.  to  pay  troops;  from  L. 
aoldicare  *,  der.  from  L.  Boldum.  a 
turn  of  money,  in  Martial.  Boldiosvra, 
by  -ioara  =  -oyer  (tee  player),  becomes 
stJdoyer*,  whence  soudoytr.  For  ol=» 
»W 
SOUDRE,  va.  to  solve;  from  L.  solvers. 
7or  s6h'ere  =  aoVvre  see  %  51 ;  for  Ion 
if  V  see  %  141,  whence  aol'rs  ;  for  inter- 
alatioo  of  d  (soldre)  see  Hist.  Gram, 
1.  Jj;  for  0/- on  see  $  157. 


SO  UFFLSR SO  UPER, 


SOUFFLER,  on,  to  blow,  breathe ;  from  L. 
eufflare.     Foi   n.—  on    see    i    97. — Der 

aaiffii    (verbal   lubit.),   iQfffizK,    sovffhrie, 
soujjieur.  sou^ure. 
SOUFFLET.  sm.  a  pair  of  bellows,  box  on 


ne).  See  «•»#«. 
SOUFKRANCE.  sf.  suffering.  See  souffrir, 
SOUFFRETEUX,  adj.  miserable,  poor;  for- 
merly soujfrttittux,  Viol,  sof ratios,  sqfraehos, 
from  O.Fr.  souffrait,  (denudation,  want 
suffering).  SouJJraitta  from  L.  Buifr&cta*, 
del.  from  p.p.  L.  aufii'aotua.  Suffraota 
becomes  lauffraiu;  for  u  =  ou  ice  4  97 
for    ot  :=  it   see    $    129;    for    al  =  e   tei 

SOUFFRIR,  va.  to  suffer;  from  L.  Bufler- 
rere  *,  a  secondary  fonn  of  aufferre 
for  this  lengthened  foim  see  elre,  SuflS- 
rfro,  regularly  contrd.  (see  §  51)  tc 
sufFrere,  becomes  souffrir,  by  -a  —  ou  sei 

I  97 ;  and  by  e  -  i  see  |  59.— Der.  sovffrt- 

SOUr'RE,' sm.  sulphur;  formerly  solfre,  from 
L.  sulfur,  by  regular  contr.  (see  5  50) 
of  sulfur  to  eulf  r,  whence  solfrt,  by 
a  —  o  see  §  97;  whence  loufrt  by  0/— ou, 
see  6  IS7— Der.  mfrttt. 

SOUHAIT,  sm.  a  wish.    See  souhatitr. 

SOUHAITER,  va.  to  wish;  compd.  of  pre6: 
bui,  and  O.  Fr.  hatter,  to  desire.  Baits 
is  of  Germ,  origin,  O.N.  hiit,  a  solem: 
promise,  tow  (5  30). — Der.  souhait  (verbal 
sub  St.),  scuhailible. 

SOL'ILLE,  sf.  a  wallowing-place  (of  boars) ; 
from  L.  suillus;  for  u  =  ou  see  §  90. 

SOU1LLER,  10.  to  soil,  dirty,  like  a.  pig  in 
his  wallow.  See  souille. — Der.  souil  (verbal 
subst.),  touillon,  soviUare. 

SOUL,  adj.  satiated,  surfeited,  tipsy.  O.Fr. 
saaul,  Prov.  sadol,  IL  joioUo,  from  L.  aa- 
tullua  (found  in  Varro).  Satullua  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  saoul :  for  loss  of  medial  t  see 
$  117;  for  u— oh  see  §  97.— Der.  soufer. 

SOULAGER,  va.  to  solace,  ease.  Sp.  saliviar, 
from  L.  subleviare,  der.  from  nobis- 
vare.  Bubleviare  becomes  soulagtr :  for 

II  —  ob   see    §    97 ;    for   bl  -  I   see   mjet ; 
.   for  e-^a  see  amemler ;  for  -viare  = -vjare 

=  -gw  see  ailiger. — Der/  souioyement 
SOULAS,  sns.  a  solace.    Frov.  tolatx,  from 

L.  solatium.    For  0=011  tee  §  Si;  for 

td-sseeo^er. 
SOULEVEMENT,  sm.  a  heaving,  rising.    See 

SOULEVER,  va.  to  raise;  from  L.  sable- 


s'5? 

vare.  For  -n -ou  see  5  97;  for  bl  =  ) 
see  svjei. — Der.  joaftWment. 
SOULIER,  sm.  a  shoe.  O.  Fr.  soUtr,  soultr; 
from  Low  L.  aotularLa  *  a  fonn  of  aub- 
talaris  (under  the  sole  of  the  foot);  for 
loss  of  atonic  u  (sot'lejio)  see  |  51 ;  for 
tt==U  see  J  168;  for  -arts  -  -tr  see  §  198. 
Then  by  01-011  (see  5  157)  we  get  O.  Fr. 
Killer,  whence  Soulier  (which  might  hare 


n  forn 


SOULIGNER,   va.    to   underline.     Sei 

and  ligne. 
SOULOIR,  va.  to  be  accustomed;   fr, 

aolera.     For  o  « ou  see  5  76 ;  for 

SOULTE,  sf.  payment  made  by  c 
tier  to  another  1       "      ' 


■   joint 


from  L.  solutum,  a  pay- 
nt,  In  the  Digest,  panic,  subst,  of  sol- 
re.     Solutua  (the  accent  having  been 
(placed),  by  contr.  (see  $  51)  to  sol'tna, 
:omes  soulle.     For  a=ou  see  5  86. 
SOUMETTRE,  va.  to  submit;  from  L.  sub- 
mitters.    For  u  — ou  see  $  97 ;  for  bm 
-ws  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  81 ;  for  l=e  see 
5  1%.     Also,  for  sub  "sou  see  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  I  It. 
SOUMiS,  adj.   submission;    from   L.   sub- 
miaauH.     For  anb  —  sou  see   Hist.  Gram, 
p.  179. 
S0UM1SSI0N,  if.  submission;  from  L.  aub- 
'    '  mem.     For  sab  -  sou  see   Hist, 
p.  179.— Der.   Hwmuiionner,    nm- 

SOUPAPE,  sf.  a  plug.     Origin  unknown. 

SOUPCON.sm.asuspician;  formerly  srmpefon, 
originally souspej on;  froml-.auapioionom.. 
For  u= ou  see  §  97 ;  for  i  =  e  (as  if  it  were  I) 
see  5  70;  for  -oionein  = -foa  see  $  331. 
Souspecon  becomes  souptfan  by  loss  of  s 
(see  5  148),  then  sovpfon  by  loss  of  atonic 
i  (see  S  Si).  Soupcoa  is  a  doublet  of  a.- 
picioa,  q.v. — Der.  soupponner. 

SOUP9ONNER,  va.  to  suspect.   See  tovpfon. 

SOUPE,  sf.  soup,  broth;  of  Germ,  origin, 
Germ,  suppt  (§  if).  For  u-  ou  see  $  97. 
— Der.  soupet,  soupiere. 

SOUPENTE,s/a  loft,  carriage-brace,  strap; 
partic.  subst.  of  a  verbal  form  soupendrt, 
cp.  pence  for  pendre,  detente  for  detendrt. 
For  details  see  oosouft.  The  form  sou- 
pmdrt  *  answers  to  L.  suspendere.  For 
u-oHsee§97;  for  pondere  =p  endrf  see 
pendre;  for  loss  of  j  see  $  148. 

SOUPER,  vn.  to  sup.  See  soupt.—Da.  souptr 
(sm.),«»tfe,™*eur. 
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i  weigh  with  the  band. 

SOUPIERE,  tf.  a  soup-tureen.     See  taupe. 

SOUPIR,  hm.  a  sigh;  from  L.  Buspirium. 
Pot  toss  of  the  final  atonic  syllables  see 
§5  5°.  :  '  i  fot  ^■  —  °"  see  5  97;  for  lots  of 
■  see  I  148. 

SOUPIRAIL,  ™.  an  air-hole,  vent-hole;  for- 
merly souspirail,  from  L.  Buspiraouliun*, 
from  BUflpirare :  rp.  Class,  form  spira- 
culum  from  spirare.  Suapiraculum 
becomes  soupirail :  for  -acultim  =  -ail  see 
£  155;  for  u  =  on  see  5  97;  for  loss  of 
>  see  6  148. 

SOUPIRER,  ™.  to  sigh,  breathe ;  formerly 
souspirer,  from  L.  Bnapirnre.  For  u  =  ou 
see  i  9J ;  for  loss  of  s  see  §  148.— Der. 

SOUPLE,  adj.  supple ;  from  L.  supplsx.  For 
tt-*ou  see  I  97.— Dei.  toupletse,  lasoupiir, 

S0UPLE5SE,  sf.  suppleness.    See  ample. 

SOUQUEN1LLE.  tf.  a  stable-coat ;  a  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  soucanie,  from  Low  L.  BOSOBnla* 

ing  of  the  Low  Gr.  aoumsia,  of  which  the 


SOURCE,  «/  a  spring  (of ws 


—Der.  si: 


.ter).  See  lourdrt. 


to  knit  the  brow. 
-cillcu: 


SOURCIL, 

It.  topratciglio,  from  L.  Superoilium,  by 
contr.  (see  §  53)  of  aupatoilium  to  Bup'r- 
nUlnBa,  whence  sourcil.  For  u  =  ou  see 
§  97;   for  pr=rr  =  r  tee   %   168. — Der. 

SOURCILLER,  v 
sourcil— Det.  f 

SOURD,  adj.  deaf;    from  L.  Burd.ua. 

u^ou  see  5  97. — Der.  sota-daiid,  toyrd- 
ine,  assourrfir,  abasourifir. 

SOURDINE,  tf.  a  kind  of  spinet  which  had  a 
dull  sound,  a  sourdine,  or  instrument  placed 
on  the  bridge  of  violins  etc.  to  deaden  the 
sound.     See  sourd. 

SOURDRE,  «n.  to  rise;  from  L.  Burgers, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  HtirgSre 
to  aurg'ro,  whence  sourdre.  For  disap- 
pearance of  g  before  r  see  §  131 ;  for 
intercalation  of  d  see  obsoudre;  foi  u^ou 
see  §  97.  Sourdre  is  a  doublet  of  turgir, 
q,  v. — Der.  source  (that  which  springs  up, 
■  water  spring,  panic,  subst.  of  souraVe,  see 
absoule.  Source,  formerly  sore*,  originally 
torse,  represents  not  the  L.  tot  recti,  but 
a  form  sursa*,  found  in  the  sense  of  a 
spring  in  several  1 1  th-cent.Lat.  documents: 
for  B  =  i  see  cercueil;  for  n-o-ou  see 
S97)- 


URE,  in.  to  smile;  from  L.  Bubridero. 
r  u-ou  see  5  97;  for  loss  of  final  b  (of 
b)  see  $  114;  for  ridere  —  rire  see 
1. — Der.  soarire  (verbal  subst.),  sourii 
>i  ii  L.  BubrlBna). 
SOijRIS,  sm.  a  smile.  See  sourir,. 
SOURIS,  tf.  a  mouse.  Prov.  soritz,  from  L. 
aoricem.  For  o— on  see  %  81  j  for  soft 
c-s  see  s,  isy  ;  note  that  in  this  case  the 
Low  Lat.  displaced  the  accent  (aoricem 
for  s6rtoem). — Der.  JowWeean,  sosmciire. 
SOURNOIS,  adj.  cunning,  sly.       Origin  un- 


.    ,  .   formerly  sot,  Pror.  telz, 

sotto,  Wallichian  subt,  from  L.  Bubtua. 
bt  =  «— /  see  §  168  ;   for  regular  loss 


kllOH 


of  final 
sos);  for  tl< 
S  97;   for  the 


Souacriptio: 


5  SO  (whem 

s  see  6  168;  for  n=o  si 
ion  from  O  Fr.  e 
sous  see  afouage.— Der.  de 
101/coupe,  sous- pied,  sou  lire 
sf.  a  subscription.    See  sou 


S0USCR1RE,  no.  to  subscribe,  sign;  from  L. 
Buscribero,  to  subscribe  to,  sign.  Fot 
n  — ou  see  §  97  ;  for  loss  of  b  see  4  1 14; 
for  BCXibere  —  scrire,  by  loss  of  atonic  a, 
see  $  51  (whence  scrib're),  and  by  loss  of 
b  see  $  113.— Der.  souteripeat  (L.  Btib- 
aariptorero),  louicriptioa  (L.  subnorip- 
ticmem). 

SOUS-ENTENDRE,  va.  to  leave  to  be  un- 
derstood. See  sous  and  entendre. — Der. 
sons  -en tendu,  sous-tntente. 

SOUS-PIED,  rm.  a  strap.     See  sous  and  pied. 

SOUSSIONE,  p.p.   undersigned.       See   sous 

Soustraction,  sf.  subtraction.     See  stnss- 


SOUSTRAIRE, « 


ore,  subtract ;  from 
-Der. 


jcriois  (formed  from  L.  snbtrao- 
m.  Bub  traction  em,  changing  sub 
1,  ought  to  have  produced  the  form 
crion,  but  here  the  form  of  the  word 
;en  influenced  by  the  prefix  in  the 


tSoutanelle,  sf.  a  short  cassock.     See 


SOUTE,s/astore-room;  in  Rabelais  soustte; 
from  L.  Bubtoa.  For  u=ou  tee  §  97; 
for  loss  of  b  see  5  113. 

SOUTENABLE,  adj.  sustainable.  See  sou- 
Unir. 


SOUTENIR,  w>.  to  sustain  ;  formerly  iow- 
Itnir  ;  from  L.  Buat.inerB.  For  a  —  ou  see 
§  97;  for  -tinere  =  -teoir  tee  appartiniri 
whence  0.  Fr.  stmsUnir,  whence  touutdr, 
bj  loss  of  f,  ice  %  148. — Der.  aoHfien 
(verbal  subst.),  loultn able,  sourtnmient, 
iDvfmint  (panic,  subst.),  tonrtmi. 

SOUTERRAIN,  im.  a  are,  null ;  from  L. 
Bdbtemnea*.  For  tx-ou  kc  $  9;: 
for  Ion  of  b  sea  $  114,  for  -anens  =  -am 
see  5  194. 

SOUTIEN,  sni.  a  support.     See  souUntr. 

SOUTIRER,  m.  to  draw  off,  rack  (wine, 
etc.}.     See  sous  and  tirtr.— Der.  sourirage. 

EOUVENANCE,  s/  remembrance.    See  ion- 

SOUVENIR  (SE),  vpr.  to  rememberi;  from 
L,  mib venire,  lit.  to  come  into  one's  mind. 
For  u-c*  tee  $  97  ;  for  lots  of  b  tee 
Its  doublet  it 
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{Ichth.)  the  gilt-head  fish ;   from 
id) ;   from 


Der. 


r  (»e: 


taken  substantively). 
SOU  VENT,  adv.  often.  It.  tOMXM,  from  L. 
siibinde,  found  in  Lily,  mi.  10:  '  N: 
aublnde  anro  . .  .  principum  animi  con- 
dlieotur;'  and  Pliny,  jt.  34;  'Nisi  caelebi 
aut  vidua  riidnm  non  reliaquit :  et  imperio- 
tot  mares,  aablnda  etiam  iniquoi  fernnt.' 
Sabinde  becomes  totruml :  for  u=ov  te 
§90;  forb-»iee  S119;  for  -inde  =  -m 


SOUVERAIN,  3 


a  sovereign;  formerly  sovt- 
,  from  L.  superannji  *,  hi 
m  super.  8  uporamiB  be 
;   for  a— osi  see   S  90; 


5  194.     Its  doublet  it  soprano,  q.  w. — Der. 
SOUVERAINEMENT,  adj.  sovereignly.     See 


SOUVERAINETE.  sf.  torereignty.    See  ton- 

SOYEUX,  adj.  silky.     See  sois. 
Bpaaieux,  oi^p'    spacious ;  from  L.  spitio- 

tni.     For  tifffi  see  agtaetr;   for  -obus 

—- tun  tee  S  119. 
tBpadaaaln.  sin.  a  fighter;    introd.   in 

16th  eent.  from  It.  spodoceino  (§  15). 
fBpalme,  im.  (Naur.)  paying-stuff;  verbal 

subst.  olspalnur,  from  It.  tpalmart,  to  tar 

a  boat  (i  a5). 
+  8palt,    on.    (Min.)    spilt;    the    Germ. 

tpaU  (S  a7)- 
Bparadrap,  an.  adhetive  platti 

nnknown. 


L.  .p'.S 


esparto  (a  kind  of  re 

1*  spait am. — Der.  spartaie. 
Sparterie,  s/.   a    manufacture   of  esparto. 

Seespdrb. 
Spume,  tns,  a  tpatm;  from  L.  spasm  1. 
Spasmodiquo,  adj.  spasmodic;   irregularly 

derived  from  Gr.  ataatiiitijt, 
+  Spath,sm.spar;  the  Getm.spatk($  if). 
Bpathe,  sf.  a  tpathe  (of  a  palm-tree)  (  from 

L.  tpatha.     Its  doublet  is  lpit,  q.v. 
Spatule,  sf.   (Anat.)  a  spatula;    from   L. 

tpatnla  (found  in  Celsut). 
Special,  adj.  special ;  from  L.  tpecialit. 
Specialite,  sf.  a  speciality;  from  L.  tpeci- 

alitatem  (in  Isidore  of  Seville). 
Specieux,  adj.  spedous;  from  L.  tpecio- 


sf.    a    specification.      See 
'spicMsr. 
Specifier,  va.  to  specify;  from  L.  speci- 
ficare*,    in    medieval    Lat.    document!, 

— Der.    tpecj/ique    (tpecificut),    spieffi- 

Speeiflque.  adj.  specific.     See  specifier. 
t Specimen,   sm.   a   specimen;    the    L. 

apeoimen. 
Spectacle,  an.  a  spectacle ;  from  L.  tpec- 


Speculateur,  sm.  a  speculator;   from  L. 

Speculatif,  adj.  speculative ;    from  L.  tpe- 

cnlativm. 
Speculation,  sf.  speculation;  from  L.  spe- 

Bpeouler.im.  to  speculate;  from  L.  ipecn- 

+  Spencer,  sm.  a  tpencer;  introd.  recently 

from  Engl,  spautr  (§  38). 
Sph8re,  sf.  a  sphere  ;  from  L.  sphaera. 
Spherique,  adj.  tpherical;  from  L.  iphae 

ricui. — Der.  spiiririli. 
Spherolde,  sm.  (Geom.)  spheroid;  from  L. 

sphaeroidet. 
Sphere metre,   snt.  a  tpherometer;    from 

Gr.  apatpa  and  lUrpov. 
t  Sphinx,  sm.  a  sphinx  ;  the  L.  sphinx. 
Spic.  sm.  (Bat)  spica.     See  aspic  (1). 
Origin  :  Spicilege,    em.    a   ipicilegium    (gleaning) : 
J       from  L.  ipicilegium. 
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SPINAL — STA  TISTIQUE. 


Spinal,  adj.  spinal;  from  I.,  spinalis. 
Bpirale,  sf.  a  spire,  convolution,  spiral.    Si 

spin. 
Spire,  sf.   a  spire;    from   L.   ipira, — D< 

spiral,  Spiral*. 
Spiritual!  Ber,  ta,  to  spiritualise;  a  mode: 

Fr.  derivative  from  L,   spiritnalis.— De 

spirifaaZuation,  tpiritualisme,  spiritualists 
Spirituals  nine,  sm.  spiritualism.  Sea  spin 

valiur. 
Spiritualiate,  sm.  a  spiritnalisl.   See  spirit- 

Hpiritualite,  sf.  spirituality;  from  L. 
spiritualitatem. 

Spiritual,  adj.  spiritual;  from  L.  spirit- 
nalii. 

fBpiritueux,  adj.  spirituous;  a  com- 
mercial term  hit  rod  from  Engl,  spirituous 
«  a8). 

Splanchnologie,  sf.  splanchnology  (the 
part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
dttAiStx™!  the  viscera);  from  Gr.  avXafxya 
and  \6'/os. 

t Spleen,  sm.  the  spleen;  introd.  in  18th 
cent,  from  Engl,  spleen  «  18). 

Splecdeur,  s/.  splendour ;    from  L.  splen- 

Bplendide,  adj.  splendid  ;  ftom  L.  splen- 
Bpoli&tenr.sni.  a  spoiler;  from  L.  spoil- 
Spoliation,  sf.  spoliation ;   from  L.  tpoli- 


a  spondee;  from  L.  spon 
Spondyle,  sm.  (Anat.)  a  spoudyl ;  from  L. 
Spongieio;,  adj.  spongy;  from  L.  ipongi- 


Spongite,  sf.  (Mm.)  spongite 

spongiies. 
Bpontane,    adj. 


L. 


ipontaneus. — Der.  sponianfiti,  spontant- 

Spontaneity,  sf.    spontaneity.     See   span- 

Sporadique,  adj.  (Med.)  sporadic;   from 

Gr.  tmopa£tit6t. 
Bportule,    sf.   a    dole,   mean   gift   ftom    a 

Squale,  sm.   the  dogfish ;   from  L.    squa- 

Bquammeux,  adj.  scaly;  from  L.  sqna- 


a  skeleton ;   from  Or.  o«- 


Squelette,  sm.  a 

\<T<Sl. 

Bquirrhe,  sm.  (Med.)  a  schirrus ;  from  Gr, 

atapp&s. — Der.  sguirrkeoz.. 
Stability,  sf.  stability  ;    ftom  L.  stabilita- 

Stable,  adj.  stable;  from  L.  itabilis.  For 
-abilis  =  -able  see  of  able. 

Stade,  sm.  a  stadium ;  ftom  Gr.  trrdoior. 

Stage,  sm.  the  residence  obligatory  on  a 
canon  of  a  Church  on  his  first  appointment : 
the  obligation  on  a  law-student  to  attend 
the  courts,  between  being  licentiate  iu 
Law,  and  being  called;  ftom  L.  stare, 
through  deriv.  staticum*.  found  in  Mero- 
vingian acts,  whence  stage.     For  -ationm 


e   §  » 


etage.  q.  v. 


Stalactite,  */.  a  stalactite;  der.  from  Gr. 

CTaXatTOS. 

Stalagmite,  sf.  a  stalagmite;  der.  from 
Gr.  aratocyttiii. 

StaUe,  sf.  a  stall ;  introd.  from  eccles.  Lat. 
stitlliiTii*,  a  monk's  stall  ill  a  church.  'So- 
lito  more  venit  in  chorum  et  ecce  invenit 
spiritum  irnmundum  in  slallo  suo.  similan- 
tem  ftatri  qui  juxta  se  manebat  in  choro,' 
says  a  I3th-cent.  document.  Stallum  is 
ofGerm,  origin,  O.  II.  G.  stM  (§  so).  From 
formed  the  medi      '   ' 


,    lit. 


i    stall. 


tal.     Stall;  is  a  doublet  of  ital.  q.  v 
t Stance,  sf.  a  stanza;   from   It.  stanza 

«  25)- 
fStathouder,    sm.    a    statholdet;    the 
Dutch  itadiauder,  lit.   a   lieutenant,    vice- 
officer  <§  a?).— Der.  stathouderH. 
tBtatioe,  s/  (Bot.)  sea  lavender;    the  L. 


Btationnaire,   adj.  statrbnary ;    from  L. 
Btationner,  va.  to  station.     See  siaaat.— 

Statique,  adj.  referring  to  the  equilibrium 
of  bodies;  sf.  statics;  from  Gr.  mntq, 
i.  e.  ttriarif/nj,  that  part  of  mechanics 
which  deals  with  the  equilibrium  of  bodies. 

Statiatique,  sf.  statistics ;  from  a  Gr.  form 


oTOTioTuni,  forged  by    the   let 
the  verb  oraTiffw. 
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Statuaire,  sm.  *  statuary,  sculptor;   ftom    Stimulant,  adj.  stimulant ;  from  L.  iiimu- 
Statuaire,  sf.  the  statuary   art;    adj.  sta-    Stimuler, va.  to  stimulate ;  froraL.stimu- 


Stature,  1/.  stature;  from  L.  it 
Btatut,  sm.  a  statute;  from  L.  ■ 
Steatite,  s/.(Min.)  steatite;   ftc 


Stellalre,  adj.  stellar;  from  L.  stellarii, 
Htellionat,   sm.  stellionate  (Roman  Law), 
the  sale  of  property  under  wrong  description 
or  with  a  bad   title,  from    L.   steilio- 


hameieon,   fair 


Stenographs,  sm.   a    shorthand*    writer ; 

from  Or.  imvot  and  fp&pw. — D«.  steno- 
graphic. 
Stentor,   sm.   a    Heritor;    of    hist,    origin 

(§  33).  alluding  to  Stentor,  the  loud-voiced 

personage  in  Homer's  Iliad. 
+  Steppe,    sm,   a     steppe;    the   Russian 

steppe,  a  vast  and  barren  plain  (§  19). 
Stfire,  im.  a  solid  measure,  for  the  sale  of 

wood  (a  Fr.  measure,  35-317411..)'  from 

Gr.  trrtptSs. 
Stereometrie,  sf.  stereometry;  from  Gr. 

artptii  and  pfTpov. 
Stereotomie,    sf.    itereotomy;    from   Or. 

BTipi 6s  and  toj.^. 
Stereotype,    adj.    stereotype;     from    Gr. 

ariptSt  and  twos. — Der.  stereotypic,  stereo- 

typer,  sleriotypage. 
Sterile,  adj.  sterile;  from  L.  iterilis. 
Sterilite,  sf.  sterility;  from  L.  sterilita- 

t  Sternum,  sm.  (Anat.)  the  sternum ;  the 

L.  sternum,  der.  from  Gr.  aripyov. 
Sternutatoire,  adj.  sternutatory ;  der.  ftom 

L.  sternutare.    For  Fr.  derivatives  in  -oin 

see  §  233. 
Stethoscope,  sm.  a  stethoscope  ;  from  Gr. 

(TTfjfloi  and  axomiy. 
Stibie,  adj.  (Med.)  stibi; 


Stipendier,  va.  to  pay  stipend  to;  from  L. 

itipendiari. 
Stipulation,  sf.   a   stipulation;    from    L. 

stipulationem. 
Stipule,  sf.  (Bot.)  1  stipula ;  from  L.  stipula. 

Its  doublet  is  itttdi,  q.  v. — Der.  stipule. 
Stipuler.  bo.  to  covenant:  from  L.  stipu- 

lari.     Its  doublet  is  etioltr,  q.  t. 
Stoloien,  sm.  a  stoic.     See  stotque. 
Stolciama,  sm.  stoicism.    See  sioqitt. 
Stolque,  adj.   stoic;    from  L.   stoicus.— 


),  adj.  stomachic;    der.  from 
achui.      For  learned  Fr.  forms  in 
S  247,  note  4. 
+  8torax,    sm.    (Bot.)    storai;     the    L. 


Store,  * 


a  blind  (of  a  window);  from  L. 


;  from  L.  stihi- 

scar,  brand ;    from  Gr. 

to  stigmatise.     See  stig- 

Stillation.  sf.  the  process  of  dropping ;  from 


Stigmate,  sm. 

/rriyua.—Da.  s 
Stigmatiser,  p. 


Strabismo,  sm.  (Med.)  strabismus,  squint- 
ing ;  from  Gr.  arpafiia/iii. 

Strangulation,  sf.  strangulation;  from  L. 
strangulationem. 

Stranguria,  sf.  (Med.)  strangury;  ftom  Gr. 
aiparryovpla. 

Str&passer,  va.  to  beat,  maul;  from  It. 
strapaixatt  (§  35).     The  word  is    fallen 

+  Strapontin,  sm.  1  bracket-seat  (in  a 

carriage) ;  from  It.  strapaitino  (§  25). 
+  Btraa,  sm.  Btrass,  paste  (jewellery)  j   of 
"    (MS  S  33)-  ftom  one  Strass,  who 

Strasse,  sf.  a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  rough 

silk;  from  It.  straccio  (5  25). 
Stratageme,  sm.  a   stratagem ;    from    L, 

StrategO,  sm.  a  strategist,  general;  from  L. 
~     strategy  (found  in  Plant™). 
Strategic,  sf.  strategy  ;  from  L.  it rategia. 

— Der.  stratighte,  slrategiqae. 
Stratifler.  va.  to  stratify ;  from  L.  strati- 
irata.— Der.  stratifie,  in-o- 


L.  stillat 


(Vacation. 
Stribord.    See  t. 
Strict,  adj.  strict 

doublet  it  itrait. 


•lord. 


1   L.  strictus.     Its 


STRIB — SUBSTANTIF. 


3,  if.  (At chit.)  a  anting;  from  L.  t 


— Der.  st. 


iubj™ 


Btrie.  adj.  striated ;  from  L. 

-stua^-e'  see  %  aoi. 
Strobile,  sm.  (Bot.)  a  cone-shaped  fruit  (of 

the  pine,  the  fir,  etc.);  from  L.  strobilus. 
f  Strophe,    sf.    a     strophe;     from    Gr.  ]      juene. 

ffT(.o^.jj.  Sublimation,  sf. 

Structure,  sf.  a  structure;  from  L.  itrnc-  ]     limir. 

tura.  Sublime,  adj.  nibli 

+  StUC,sm.  stucco;  from  It.  tfsrero  (J  15).    

Btudleux,  adj.   studious;    from  L.  studi- 

osni.     For  -osus  =  -ei«  see  $  339. 
Stupefaction,   sf.   it npef action  ;    from   L. 

See  stupifait. 
Btupefait,  adj.  stupefied;   from  L.  stupe- 

factus.     Foi  Ot  =  U  see  §  119. 
Btupefiant,  adj.  stupefying.    See  stufifitr. 
Stup6fler,  va.  to  stupefy;  from  L,  stupe- 

fieri  (found  in  Propertius). — Der.  ttvpijl- 

Stupeur,  sm.  stupor;  from  L.  itnporem. 
Btupide,  adj.  stupid  ;  from  L.  stupidus. 
Stupidite,  sf.  stupidity;  from  L.  stupidi 


Bubit,  adj.  si 
fSubito, 

Subjonattf  adj.  sm.  lubjunctiTe ;  from  L, 


from   L.   stylus.— 
stiletto ;    from  It.  stililto 


Style,   sm.   style 

+  Stylet,  sm.  > 
(5  »5). 

Btylobate,  sm.  (Archit.)  a  stylobate ;  from 
L.  stylobstes  (found  in  Vit  ravins). 

SV,  sm.  knowledge;  panic,  subst.  of  savoir 
(of  which  it  is  the  p.p.),  formerly  ssii, 
Prov.  sdbut.  It.  sapulo,  from  L.  aaputna. 
For  p.  p.  in  -utus  see  boire.  SuputuH 
becomes  BRbotua  by  p  =  b  (see  5  III), 
then  loses  medial  b  (see  g  113):  then  by 
B-*  (see  5  57)  and  by  -utBJJ — u  (lee 
i  101)  we  get  O.  Fr.  sm,  which,  later  or  * 
contrd.  to  sv,  according  to  the  conu 
fate  of  diphthongs,  see  9  101. 

SUAIRE.  sm.  a   shroud.      It.  sudaria,    fi 
For  loss  of  medial  d 


Subalterne,    adj.     subaltern ;     from 
■ubalternas,    compd,    of    L.    mb    ai 
altera  0,8  from  altar. 


Sliblimer,  va.  to  sublimate ;  from  L.  s 
limare,  to  lift  to  the  highest:  whence  the 
sense  of  sublimation  given  to  the  word  bj 
the  alchemists.— Der.tua&'nsj  (panic,  snbit.), 
■rUwtatiou, 

Sublimit*,   sf.   sublimity;   from   L.  sub- 

Submerger,  va.  to  submerge ;    from   L. 
LOU,  sf.  submersion;  from  L.  sob- 


Subjuers 


Subordonner,  va.  to  subordinate  ;  compd. 

L.  sub  and  of  Fr.  ordomur,  q.  v. 
Subornation,  sf.   a   suborning;    from  L. 

Suborner,  sm.  to  mbc-m;   from  L.  sub- 

nare. — Der.  suborneai. 
t  BubreOftrgue,  sm.  a  supercargo;  from 
sabricargo  (§  16).     Its  doublet  is  no* 

<rg*,q.v. 
Subreptice,    adj.    surreptitious ;    from   L. 

Subreption,  sf.  subreption ;  from  L.  rab- 

reptionem. 
Subrogation,   sf.    subrogstion;    from    L. 

'jrogationem. 
Subroger,  va.  t 


ce);   fro, 


rogare 


Subaequent.   adj.  ■ 
Subside,   sm.   a   subsidy ; 


subdivisere,  frequent,  of  subdiridere; 

see  divistr. 
Subdivision,  sf  a  subdivision;    from   L. 

subdivisionera*  (found  in  S.  Jerome). 
SUbir,  va.  to  undergo;  from  L.  tobire. 


ibseqneut ;  from  L. 
from  L.  sub- 
Subaidiaire.  adj.  subsidiary;  from  L.  sub- 
Subaiatance,  sf.  subsistence;  from  L.  sob- 
subsist ;  from  L,  sub- 
(found  in  the  Theodosiao  Code). 
Subatanoe,  sf.  substance;    from   L.    snb- 

SubBtantiel,    adj.    substantial;    from    L. 


8UBSTITUER S  UINTER 


Hiibstifcuer,    in. 

substitute. 
Substitut,  am.  a  substitute;  from  L.  sub- 

Substitution,  sf.  a  substitution ;  from  L. 

substitute  one  m  (found  in  the  Dignt). 
Subotruction,  if.  a  (ubstruction ;  from  L. 

Subterfuge,    an.   a    subterfuge;    from   L. 

subterfugium*,  from  snbterfugere. 
Subtil,  adj.  Mbtle ;  from  L.  subtilis.— Der. 

subliliux. 
Subtiliser,  va.  to  subtilise,     See  subtil.— 

Der.  subtiliatum. 
Bubtilita,   %f.  a   subtlety;    from  L.  sub- 

tiliutem. 

Subvenir,  ws.   to  relieve;    from   L.  sub- 
Subvention,   sf.  a    subvention;    from   L. 


Subversion,  sf.  subversion ;  from  L.  i 


(68;  for  -Ml»— eer  lee  *  264.— -Der. 

rement,  sueur,  supoir,  inpoter. 
SU9ON,  in.  a  spot  made  by  suction ;  from  a 

Buppostd  L.  Huotionem*.    For  -otionam 

=  - emmf  »3J- 
SUCRE,  tin.  sugar;  of  Oriental  origin  (§  31), 

from  Sansk,  sorMara,  through  At.  iiiiiar. 

Cp.   Or.  aaxxapoy*,   Lat.   sucoharnm*. 

—Der.  swrer. 
SUCKER,   va.   to   sugar.      See   star:-    Der, 

SUD,  1 


0  (J  w). 


outh;   of  Gen 


origin,  A.S. 


SUER,  ur.  to  sweat ;  from  L.  sndnre.  For 
regain  Ins  of  medial  d  see  5  no. — Der. 
suie  (partic.  snbtt.),  suette. 

SUEUR,  sf.  iweat ;  from  L.  sndorem.  For 
regular  lost  of  medial  d  see  J  tao;  for 
-orem.  =■ -eur  see  \  117. 

SUFF1RE,  vn.  to  suffice ;  from  L.  suffieare. 
For  -flcere  => -flo're  see  g  51 ;  for  n>ii 
lee  b&ur  and  Hist.  Gram.  p.  Si. — Der.  suf- 
jfcant,  sujfonoe. 

SUFF1SANCE,  ff.  lufficiencjr.     See  tiffin. 

Suffocation,  sf.  suffocation;   from  L.  suf- 


Buffbquer,  v. 


1  successor ;  from  L.  >i 


—Der.  ji 

Sueceaaion,  sf.  succession;    from  L.  iu 

Slicoin,  sm.  yellow  amber;   from  L,  su 

Succinct,    adj.    succinct ;    from    L.   at 

Succion,  if.  suction;  from  L.  metionerr 

from  tuctui,  p.p.  ofsugere. 
Bueeomber,  on.  to  succumb ;  from  L.  si 

Succulent,  adj.  succulent ;  from  L.  succ 
lentui. 

hapel;    is 


SUCER,  va.  to  rack.  It.  suction,  from  an 
imagined  L.  Buetiare  * ;  formed  through 
auotnB,  p.p.  of  augers.      For  ot  =  -t  ice 


fota 


0  suffocate;  from  L.  s 


Suffraganr,,  am.  a  suffragan ;  from  I 

fiagantem. 
Suffrage,  sm.  the  suffrage;  from  L.  ■ 

suggest;    from   L 

a    suggestion ;    frc 


fratricide,  parricide),  which  answers  to 
Lat.  -cidium  (homicidium,  panic  i- 
dium,  etc.),  der.  from  L.  caedere. — Der. 
wider. 

SUIE,  sf.  soot.  Common  to  Celt,  Germ, 
and  Sclav.  Celt,  suidh,  A.S.  soor,  led. 
sit,  Rase.  taja.  We  can  trace  the  lots 
of  the  final  t  in  several  dialectical  forms : 
Cat.  subja.  Pro  v.  suga,  sina,  Betry  tvjt; 
whence  suit  (Littre). 

SUIF,  sm.   tallow,   grease  (in   Pliny);    from 

v-/    see     {    141. —  Der.    saijta. 


SUINT,  int.  grease  (of   \ 


,ol,    , 


;.).      See 


SUITE,  tf.  rest,  mite,  following. 

SUIVANT,  prtp .  according  to.     See  suitrrt. 

SUIVANT,  sm.  an  attendant.  See  satire.— 
Der.  stuVante. 

SUIVER,  to.  to  tallow.    See  suif. 

SUIVR£,va.tofollow.  FromLowL.iequare*. 
from  L.  seqiii.  By  consonification  of  qii 
into  qtr  we  get  Keqvere  *,  whence  severe 
by  loss  of  q;  cp.  aqua,  aqya,  iw,  sou. 
(The  form  prosevere  *  exists  in  late  Latin, 
and  justifies  this  treatment  of  aequi.) 
Revere  becomes  aev're,  tee  % 
a  form  sivrt,  whence  saiure  by  a  yeiy  un- 
usual change  of  t  or  i  into  sti,  see  pour- 
suivre. — Der.  start  (strong  panic,  sobrt.,  see 
absouli),  swuant  (™.),  swrant  (prep,). 

SUJET,  sm.  a  subject;  from  L.  mbjeotns. 
For  at-t  see  §  168.  For  Ion  of  b  cp. 
gobjonem*.  goujon;  cambjare*  than- 
gtr;  Dibjonem*.  Dijon;  lumbja*, 
longt;  rabjei*.  rage;  lubjni*.  rouge. 
This  loss  ofb  always  takes  place  when  it  is 
the  first  of  two  consonants  coming  together : 
thus  bm,  bt,  bl,  bs,  bo,  bv,  are  reduced  in 


SUITS — SUPPOT, 

1  r  tee  con-  |  Superfieio,  sf.  luperficiet ;  from  L.  aoper 
Superficial,  adj.  superficial;   from  L.  su 


nere,  semondre;  dub'tun 
tare,  dottier;  presb'ter*, 
>iare.  soulagcr;  obsidat 
oslage),    olagt;    plumb'c 


iuble 


e,  plongtr*; 
o  Hist  Gram. 

p.  Si. — Der.  assst/eftir. 
Sujetion.  s/.  subjection;  from  L.  snbjec- 

tioneiu.     For  letler-cbanget  see  sujtt. 
Sulfate,  sm.  a  sulphate.     See  sulfuriaut. 
Sulfite,  in.  sulphite.     See  sulfurioue. 
Sulfure,  sm.  snlphuret ;  from  L.  lolfureos. 

— Der.  sulfiiri. 
Sulfuretlx,  adj.  sulphurous;  from  L.  sul- 

furosu.  (found  in  Vitro™.). 
Sulfiuique,  adj.    sulphuric  ;    a    derivative 

from  L.  sulfur,  whence  also  come  the  de- 
rivatives sulfate,  sulfite,  etc. 
tSuItan,  sm.  i  Sultan;  of  Oriental  origin, 

from  Ar.  SQultan  (|  30). 
Super-,  a  prefix,  which   is  the  Lat.  prep. 

super,   and    signifies   excess,    inmate,   or 

higher  position. 
Superbe,  adj.  prond;  from  L,  superbot. 
t  Suporcherie,   sf.   deceit;    introd.  in 

16th  cent,  from  It.  soptrchieria  ($  35). 
Buperfetfttlon,    sf.    superfetation,    super- 


.  erficialis. 
Superfln,  adj.  superfine.     See  super-  and 

fin.     It.  doublet  ii  surfin. 
Superflu,  adj.  superfluous;  from  L.  sopi 

Superfluity,  sf.  superfluity;    from  L.  1 

Supdrieur,  adj.  superior;   from  L.  £D| 


Superlatif,  adj.  superlative;  from  L.  : 

perlati.u.. 
Superpoeer.  va.  to  superpose.     See  sup 

Superposition,  tf.  superposition;  from  I.. 

snperpositionem*. 
SuperstitieUX,  adj.  superstitious ;  from  L. 

Superstition,    sf.    superstition  ;    fro 


Supplanter,   va.  to    supplant;     Iron 

snpplantare. 
Suppleer,  va.  to  supply;    from   L. 
-Der.  supptemt. 


supplication ;  from  L, 


Suppletif,  adj.  sup] 

pletivus. 
Supplication,  sf.  a 

iupplicationetn. 
Supplioe,  an.  punishment;  from  L.  sup- 

plicium. — Der.  tuppliaa,  tupplicie. 
Supplier,  va.  to  supplicate;  from  L.  sop- 
e.   F6i-pUeart>  =  -pUtrteeptitr.— 

fSupplique,  tf.  a  petition;  introd,  from 

It.  suppiisa  (5  aS). 
Support,  va.  to  rapport.    See  supporter. 

to  support;  from  L.  sop- 
re. — tier,    support   (verbal    subs!.), 
'Table,  inssipponable. 
SuppOBer,  sm.  to  suppose ;  from  ■  supposed 
s*,  frum  sub  and  pansare, 
.  suppose,  mjSposable. 
sf.  a  supposition ;    from  L, 


SUPPOT,  sm.  a  member  (of  a  body),  instru- 
ment, agent,  imp;  formerly  supposi,  from 
L.  sappositus,  a  subordinate,  whence  tbe 
meaning  of  the  French  word.  A  sup-pit  dt 
Satan  is    properly  one    to   whom  Satan 


SUPPRESSION — SURGEON. 


375 


Suppriraer,  va,  to  suppress ;  fror 
primer*. 

Suppuratlf,  adj.  suppurative;  a 
a  supposed  L.  suppurativa  *  ft 
purare.      For    Fr.  derivatives   i 

s«3- 


entrusts  a  charge.  Supponitun.  contrd. 
regularly  (see  §  5 1 )  to  suppostus  (a  form 
found  in  Virgil),  gives  O.  Fr.  supposl.  For 
dropping  of  s  see  6  148, 


Suppurer,  in.  10  suppurate;  from  L.  sup- 

Supputatioil,  sf.   computation ;    from  L. 

snppntationem. 
Supputor,  va.  to  compote;  from  L.  snp- 

putare. 
Bupr6matio.  sf.  supremacy.     See  sttprtmt. 


wigm.O.H.G.stlr, 

11  L.  (ops'.     Sii- 
e  5  so),  »  "up'r. 

The   Lat.   lan- 


SU  R,  prep,  on,  upon ;  fr 
per,  regularly  contr.  ( 
becomes  tur ;  for  pr  ■ 
ioitrcil ;    sup'rvenir* 


StlR.adj.  rare 

Prov.  tegvr,    , 

For  regular  loss  of  o  tee  1 1  j  _ 

—  11  lee  §  101,  and  cp,  mAr. 
Surabondanee,  sf.  superabundance.    See 


to  snperabound.     See  sw 

3  and  abonder. 
SURAIGU,  adj.  (Mm.)  extremely  high,  shrill. 

See  kit-  1  and  aigu. 
SURAJQUTER,  va.  to  mpcradd.     See  iw  1 

SURANNER,  vn.  to  expire,  properly  to  be  of 
more  than  a  year's  standing ;  from  tur  (lee 

suranni. 
SURBAISSt,  adj.  (Arch.)  iiirbated.    See  «ur 

SURCHARGE,  sf.  an  additional  burden.     See 
turchargtr.      Its    doublet   is   subricargnt. 


SURCHARGES,  va.  to  surcharge.  See  sur 
a    and  charger. — Der.  surcharge   (verbal 

■dm.), 

SURCROIT,  an.  increase.    See  surcroUre. 

SURCROtTRE,  vn.  to  grow  out ;  va.  to  in- 
creaie exceedingly.  See  nr  a  and  crottre. 
— Der.  tureroU  (verbal  subst.). 

SURDENT,  i/  an  irregular  tooth.  See  sur  a 
and  dent. 

Surdity,  sf.    deafness;    from    L.    surdita- 

SURDORER,  va.  to  double-gild.    See  tur  1 

SUREAU,  'm.  an  elder-tree;  formerly  ten- 
reau,  originally  Mure/,  stBcrtl*.  Late  L. 
sabucua  *,  a  form  of  sarabucus  (whence 
Prov.  sambuc),  losing  its  medial  b  (see 
5  113),  becomes  Sp.  soimo.  Prov.  saiic, 
O.Fr.idt.  For -iicm— usee  $  137;  lot 
a^i  see  5  54.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  the  simple  form  stu  is  replaced 
by  its  dim.  siiiertl*,  compd.  of  root  sen 
and  sullix  eril,  as  if  from  L.  -areilua  : 
for  a— f  see  5  $4-  0.  Ft.  se&trel*  is 
contrd.  euphonically  to  sturel,  then  to 
seurtl  (see  war),  whence  (by  el  —  tau.  see 
§  158)  the  old  form  tturtau.  Thus  O.  Ft. 
se&triau  is  formed  from  0.  Fr.  seQ,  like 
podttreau  from  j*>e/ir  and  mhttreau  from 
tndr.  But  though  the  Fr.  language  has 
only  kept  the  derived  form,  and  has  dropped 
the  primitive  sfii,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Ft.  patois :  in  Picardy  and  Burgundy 
they  still  call  the  tree  uyu ;  in  Langoedoc 
tahue,  which  brings  ns  close  to  the  L. 
sabucua.  For  cu  —  u  see  jumeau  and 
S  ioi. 

SURENCHERE,  1/  a  higher  bid.  See  sur  a 
and  cneiere. 

SURENCHER1R,  va.  to  overbid.  See  sur  2 
and  tnchirir. 

SURET,  adj.  sourish.     See  stir  I. 

5URETE,  sf,  safety,  security ;  formerly  sturtt, 
Prov.  segurlal,  from  I.,  seeuritatem.  For 
—  stir-  see  ntr;  for  i  =  i  see  5  7a ; 


Iti  d 


ublet 


Burexoitation,    sf,    extreme    excitement. 

SURFACE,  (/.surface;  from  L.  auperfswiea, 
™  ir   super  —  tur   see 


SURFAIRE,  vn.  to  overcharge.     See  air  a 

and/iov. 
SURFAIX,  in.  a  surcingle.     See  sur  a  and 

SURGEON,   OH.    a    sucker,    which    sprinff 


$]6  SURQIR — SUSCITER, 

up  (turgii)  from  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
from  L.  iurg< 


Burgir ,  tm.  to  spring  up ; 

Its  doublet  it  sourdrt,  q. 
SURHAUSSER,  vs.  to  rais< 

sur  a  and  Aaussn-.— Der. 
Surhumain,  adj.  tuperhi 

SurinteiidaucB,  s/. 


ipenn 


lively.     See 


endence.     See 


i  super  in  te-i 


Burintendant,  tm. 

sw  1  and  intendanl. 
SURJET,  sir.  1  hem.     See  atrjeur. 
SURJETER,  va.  to  whip  (with  a  needle). 

See  ™r   3   and  j«tr. — Der.  turjil  (verbal 

nbtt.). 

SUKLENDEMAIN,  mi.  the  third  day  (after). 

See  isr  1  and  Imdtmaiit. 
SURLONOE,    1/.  »  lirloin.     See  sn  a  and 

iwu/*- 
SURMENER,  v 

SURMONTER,  va.  t 

■bb.        " 
SURMOUT,  tm.  new  wort.    See  no-  a  an 

SURMULET,  sm.  a  grey  mullet.  See  tur 
ai'.d  mu/ef,  or,  more  probably  sur  1,  froi 
the  resemblance  in  colour  between  the  git 
mullet  and  the  pickled  herring  :  this  origi 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  t 
the  word  in  the  form  tort  mules,  in  the 
phrase  mnqutrtaux  tl  son  mulet.  (Littra.) 

SURNAGER,  va.  to  float  on  the  surface.  See 


nager. 


Surnaturel,  a 

and  naturel. 
SURNOM,  in.an 

mm.— Der.  surnm 
SURNOMMER,  tm. 

Surnumfjralre, 


supernatural.     See  im*  : 


SURPASSER,  t 
paster. 

5URPL1S,  371.  >  surplice.  O.Fr.  surf /lis, 
Frov.  sobrepelifc,  Sp.  sobrtpeUz,  from  L. 
auperpellloium*,  in  medieval  Lat.  docu- 
ments; e.g.  ■  Archlepiicopui  ncerdotali 
superpeHiolo  inductus,'  says  a  chronicler 
of  the  13th  cent.  Baperpelliolnm, 
compd.  ofpollioium,  fur  (in  the  Digest), 
and  of  super,  meant  properly  an  over- 
garment. SuparpsUicdain  becomes  O.Fr. 
surpelis.    For  super- =sur- see  i»r  J;  for 


•ledum  — -it- tee  ,  114.  Forcontr.of  O.Fr. 
turptUs  to  surflis  see  $  51. 

SURPLOMBER,  vn.  to  overhang.  See  tur  ) 
and  plamber. — Der.  svrplomb  (verbal  subst.). 

SURPLUS,  tm.  a  surplus.  See  axr  a  and 
plus. 

SURPRENDRE,  va.  to  surprise.  See  tur  a 
and  prendre,  properly  to  take  beyond  all 
expression. — Der.  turprht,  surprise,  sur- 
prtmuA. 

SURPRISE,  1/.  a  surprise,  deceit.     See  sur- 

SLRSAUT,  in.  a  start.     See  sur  1  and  tour. 

Its  doublet  it  laubrtttwt,  q.v. 
SURSEOIR,  vn.  to  supersede,  suspend  ;  from 


-Der.  a 


is  (panic,  subst. : 


tarstar  givet  ittrsu  as  a 

SURSIS,  tm.  *  delay.     See  sur 

Surtaie,  if.  a  surcharge. 
lam.— Der.  mrtojter. 

SURTOUT,  im.  a  turtoot,  coat 

from  L.  supertotm  *,  found  in  medieval 
Lat,  texts  for  a  garment  put  on  over  all 
others :  *  Illas  quidem  vestet,  quae  vulgo 
■upertotl  vocamur'  (Statuta  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,  a.d.  Iaa6,  cap.  16).   For  letter- 

SURTOUT,  adv.  above  all     See  sw  a  and 


SURVEILLANCE,  if.  ra 
vision.     See  lurvtiller. 

SURVEILLANT,  ins.  an  o 
mlltr. 


See  tl 


SURVEILLE,  «/.  two  day.  before.     See  Mr  1 

and  veille. 
SURVEILLER,  va.  to  superintend.  See  sur  a 

and  vtiLler.—Der.  survnViant,  surveilhncz. 
SURVENIR.ws.  to  arrive  unexpectedly;  from 


For  b 


SURVIE,  sf.  a  survival.     See  sur  and  vie. 
SURVIVANCE,  sf.  1  reversion.  See  turvivrt. 
SURVIVANT,  tm.  a  turvivor.    See  smvivrt. 
SURVIVRE,  vn.  to  survive ;  from  L,  super 

vtvoto.     For   auper-  —  sur-   tee   sur   I ; 

vivere  becomes  vivrt  by  lost  of  atonic  8. 

SUE,  prep,  upon;  intirj.  cornel  cheer  npl 
from  L.  suBiun*  (in  Tertnllian  and  S. 
Augustine). — Der,  desiwi,  en  sus,  susdit. 

Susceptible,  adj.  susceptible;  from  L. 
tuiceptibilii*,  from  luiceptut,  p.p.  of 
tuicipere.— Der.  susceptibility  (L.  sus- 
ceptibilitatem*). 

SUSCITER,  to.  to  exdte;  from  L.  ■awl- 


snscJtiPTWN — srzYQiz.  3 ; 

Susoription,  sf.  a  superscription,  address  |  Sylphe,  /.  i  sylph ;  a  Gaulic-Latin  wi 
(of  a  letter)  ;  also  subscription,  signature  (to  tulfi  *,  sylfi  *,  signifying  a  genius,  a 
a  document);  ftomL.  superscriptionem.  |      found  in  late  Lat.  inscriptions. 


]  suspect  ;  from  L.  bub 


SUSPECTER, 

SUSPENDRE,  wi.  to  hang ;  From  L.  roi 
pemdere.  For  loss  of  penult,  6  see  j  51 
— Der.  sueptns  (L.  BUBpemrua),  en  sus- 
ptm  [in  auBpanso),  sw^msoit  (suspfm- 

SUSPENSION,  sf.  suspension;  from  L.  ■ 

penaionem. 
Buspensoir,    sm.     (Med.)     1    mspens 
bandage.     See  stiffens. 

f.  a  suspicion ;   from  L.  s 
Its  doublet  is  soupfaa,  q.v 


Suture,  sf.  (Anat.)  >  future ;  from  L.  s  u  1 11  ra. 

Suzerain, sm.  1  suzerain,  sovereign;  a  suze- 
rain is  the  bolder  of  a  fief  whence  other 
fiefs  depend.    Montesquieu  (Esprit  da  Lois, 

Lai  denoncer  qu'il  abandorinoit  ion  fief; 
iprfes  quoi,  il  1'ippeloit  dcrant  nm  seigneur 
suzerain!  . . .  The  word  was  framed  in  the 
1 6th  cent.  (Ittjvgts  royavtt  souverains  que 
nous  appelant  maintenant  suzerains,  says 
Patquier,  Recherche!  iv.  p.  340)  by  means 
of  isu  and  the  termination  -train,  imitating 

i-Svelte,  adj.  slender;  intiod.  in  iGtb 
cent,  from  It.  svelta  (§  15). 

ycamose ;  from  L.  syc  o- 

l  knare  [  from  L.  syco- 

spelling-bc-ok.     See  syi- 

L.  syllaba. 


!      disappeared  during  the  middle  ages  (at  any 

'      does  not  reappear  till  we  find  it  in  the 

pages  of  Paracelsus  (Littre). 
Sylveatre,  adj.  woodland,  of  or  belonging  to 

woodsy  from  L.  sylvestris. 
Symbols,  sm.  a  symbol,  creed ;  from  Or. 

tnijiBoAos-, — Der.  symWique,  symiofiser. 
Symetrie,  sf.   symmetry;  from  L.  tym- 

metria  (found  in  Vitruiiui). — Der.  symi- 

frique,  symitrita. 
Sympathis,  sf.  sympalhy ;  from  Or.  tni/i- 

»dfi(in. — Der.  symp arAique,  sympathistux. 
Sympathiser,    va.    to   sympathise.     See 

sympalhie. 
Symphonie,   if.  a   symphony;   from   L. 

symphonia. — Der.  sympAoniste. 

i.  a   symptom;    from   Gr. 


SYLLABE,  sf.  a  syllable;  from 
— Der.  syfloAaite,  syfn&ique. 
if.   (Gram.)  sylleps 


(too. 


Syllogisms,    sm.    a    syllogism;    from    L. 

tyllogiimut  (found  in  Seneca). 
Byllogistique,  adj.   syllogistic;  from  L. 

syllogisticus  (found  in  Quinctilian). 


Synagogue,   sf.   1   synagogue ;   from   L . 

synagoga  (found  in  Tertnllian). 
BynaJlagmatique,  adj.  reciprocal ;    from 

Gr.  avyaXkayimT,ic6i. 
Syitohronisme.  sm.  a  synchronism  ;  from 

Gr,  avyxporicuit. 
Syncope,  if.  syncope;  from  L.  syncope. 
Syndic,  sib.  a  syndic;  from  L-  syndicus. 

— Der.  syndic*],  syadicit. 
Synecdoche,  s/.  (Rhet.)  synecdoche;  from 

Gr.  .rw„80jrf. 
Syneraae,  sf.  (Gram.)  synzre.is ;  from  Gr. 

Synode,  sni.  a  synod  ;  from  Gr.  oxroioi. — 

Der.  synodal. 
Synonyms,  ant.  a  synonym ;    from   Gr. 

<tw&jr\tliai.—Dtt.  synonymit,  syjonymique. 
Synoptlque,  adj.  synoptic ;  from  Gr.  evr- 

Syntaxe,  sf.  syntax;  from  Gr.  oiitrafn. — 

Der.  syn/cuiiqne. 
Synthase,  sf.   synthesis;  from  Gr.  avtSt- 

Synth^tique,  adj.  synthetic;  from  Gr. 
avrBtrutoi. 

Systems,  sm.  a  system ;  from  Gr.  <niarn>m. 
— Der.  sysrematique. 

Syaygie,  sf.  (Astron.)  a  syiygy,  conjunc- 
tion ;  from  Gr.  av(vfia. 


iy  Google 
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TA—TAISSON. 


TA,  pass,  pron.f.  thy;  from  L.  tarn*,  fo: 
tuam.  For  ua-a  see  so;  and  for  los 
of  m  see  jo.     See  alio  man. 

tTftbao,  sm.  tobacco;  from  Sp.  tabact 
(I  a6). — Der.  labagit,  fafcotiare  (for  taba 
auiere). 

Tabellion,  sm.  a  village  notary  ;  from  L 
tabellionem*  (found  in  the  Theodosia, 
Code).— Der.  tabdliomri%t. 

Tabernacle,  sin.  a  tabernacle ;  from  L 
tabernaculuni.     For  loss  of  u  see  5  51. 

Tabie,  sm.  tabby  (coarse  stuff).  Of  Oriental 
origin,  Ar.  'ntlabi,  the  name  of  a  quarter  in 
Madrid  (S  30). 

Tattlature,  sf.  a  lablature.     See  table. 

TABLE,  sf.  a  table;  from  L.  tabula.  For 
loss  of  ii  see  5  51.  Its  doublet  iitSle.q.y. — 
Der.  atroWer,  enrnWer  (entablement),  tabliex 
(a  garment  worn  at  table,  apron),  raWette. 

TABLEAU,  tns.  a  picture;  from  L.  tabu- 
lellum*.  dim.  of  tabula.  By  regular 
loss  of  ft  (tee  f  5*)  tabulellum  becomes 
tab'leUum,  whence  tablet,  whence  tableau. 
For  -elluni  =  -«/=-«au  see  5  56a. 

TABLET1ER,  sm.  a  toyman.    See  tablitu. 

TABLETTE,  */  a  shelf.  A  dim.  of  table, 
q.T. — Der.  tabletia,  tablctterit. 

TABLIER,  sm.  an  apron.    See  labia. 

TABOURET,  sm.  a  stool     See  tambour. 

TAC,  sm.  contagion  ;  from  L.  taotus  (used 
in  the  sense  of  leprosy,  contagion,  in  the 
fragments  of  the  6th  cent,  version  of  the 
Bible,  called  the  Itala,  published  by  Lord 
Ashbumham). 

TACHE,  sf.  a  spot.    Origin  unknown, — Dei. 

TACHE,  sf.  a  task;  formerly  tascke,  Pror. 
rosea,  from  medieval  L.  tasoa.  Tasea  is 
a  transposed  form  of  taosa—taxa,  verbal 
tubst.  of  taiare.  For  taia  =  tasoa  see 
lache;  for  -oa  =  -cht  see  §§  116  and  54; 
for  loss  of  1  lee  §  148. — Der.  racier. 

TACHER,  va.  to  spot,  stain.  See  tacit.  Its 
doublet  is  laxtr,  q.v. — Der.  (m*«ter,  en- 
tachir. 

TACHER,  vn.  to  strive,  try.     See  lache. 

Taahygraphe,  sm.  a  shorthand  writer ; 
from  Or.  Taxoypaifoi. — Der.  tackygraphit. 

Taoite,  adj.  silent;  from  L.  tacitus. 

Taeitume.  adj.  taciturn ;  from  L.  taci- 
turn  us. — Der.  taciturnM. 

Tact.  sm.  touch,  tact ;  from  L.  tactna. 


Tactile,  adj.  tangible;  from  L.  tact  ills. 

Taotique,  if.  tactics ;  from  Gr.  tojttik^ 
ifc.  Hxrn).-Det.  lattieita. 

tTaffetaa,  sm.taffety;  of  Oriental  origin 
(as  are  several  other  fabrics,  muslin,  gauze, 
etc.),  from  Peri,  taftah  (§  31). 

TAIE,  sf.  a  pillow-case ;  formerly  mm,  from 
L.  theca,  a  sheath,  case.  For  loss  of  c 
see  5  i»a;  ror  e  —  01  =  oi  see  5  6a. 
Theca  -  tut  =  tail,  as  creta  =eroU= craie. 
From  sense  of  a  covering,  tail  passes  to  that 
of  the  film  which  partly  covers  the  eye. 

+  Taillade,  sf.  a  cut,  gash;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  tagliata  (§  25).  Its 
doublet  is  tailli. — Der.  tailladci. 

TA1LLANDIER,  sm.  an  edge-tool  maker. 
See  tailler.— Der.  taUlandaw, 

TAILLE,  sf.  a  cutting,  cut.     See  taOUr. 

TAILLE,  sf.  a  tax  on  property  or  persons, 
from  Low  L.  talea,  the  tally  of  wood  on 
which  the  amounts  were  cut  with  a  knife, 
by  dropping  atonic  S  see  §  si,  and  by 
donbling  instead  the  final  I. 

TAILLER,  va.  to  cut.  It.  tagliare,  from  L. 
taleare*  (the  compd.  iute  r  taleare  *  is 
found  in  Nonius  Marcellus,  meaning  'to 
cut  a  shoot').  Taleare  by  e  =  i  (see 
J  59)  becomes  taliare,  found  in  very  old 
medieval  Lat.  documents :  '  Siquis  nemos 
alicuius  sine  licentia  comburat  vel  taliet,' 
from  an  A. S.  law.  For  ali=a£/  see  S  54,3. 
— Der.  taille  (verbal  subst.),  taiiltar,  taiWa, 
taillou,  rOitfant  (sword-edge,  edge-tool, 
whence  taitlanditr),  oitailler,  ealailUr. 

TAILLEUR,  sm.  a  tailor.    See  taUUr. 

TAILLIS,  sm.  copse,  underwood.    See  tailler. 

TAILLOIR,  in.  (Archil.)  a  platter,  abacus- 
See  tailler. 

TAIN,  sm.  tinfoil ;  corrupt!™  of  etain,  q.r. 

TA1RE,  vn.  to  be  silent;  from  L.  taoero. 
Accented  as  t&osre  in  common  Lat.  (sec 
Hist.  Oram.  p.  133).  it  is  regularly  contrd. 
(see  5  51)  to  tao're,  whence  tore.  For 
or-ir  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  8a.  Tain  is 
from  taoero,  like  plain  from  placere. 

TAISSON,  on.  a  badger.  It.  rosso,  Prov. 
tais.  TaissoH  is  derived  from  O.Fr.  tail*. 
which  represents  medieval  L,  taxus  *, 
which  is  of  Germ,  origin,  cp.  Du.  das. 
Germ,  daths  (5  ao).  For  !■«  see  {  150  ; 
for  a-oi  see  §  54.  The  hole  of  the  M' 
"    ■  '  by  •  -      ■ 


TALC — TAPIR, 


c,   taisseniere,   whence    taiis'rdirt,    whem 
taisniere,  which  from  the  hole  of  the  badger 

takes  the  general  tense  of 'the 

beast.'       This   form  taisniirt 

modem  Fr.  taniire:  for  loss  of  s  see  £  148  ; 


for 


e  5  I3-.  . 


fTalc,  sm.  talc;  of  Oriental  origin  (lee 
5  30),  from  Ar.  tatq. 

Talent,  sm.  a  talent  (weight);  (a)  im. 
talent,  ability  (lit.  treasure,  wealth,  then  gift 
of  nature) ;  from  L.  tatentam. 

Talion.  sf.  retaliation  ;  from  L.  talionem. 

t  Talisman,  sm.  a  talisman;  introd.  from 
It.  talismano  (§  35),  which  from  Ar.  Idsam 
(g  30),  which  represents  the  Or.  TtXftr/ui, 

Tails, 5/ (Hort.) a  sucker;  from  L.thallos. 

TALOCHE.  sf.  a  thump  (on  the  head). 
Origin  unknown. 

TALON,  sm.  a  heel,  heel-piece ;  from  L. 
taliu  111  rough  a  very  late  derivative: 
talonem*.  found  in  the  Cassel  Glosses 
(7th  cent.).  Talonem  is  formed  from 
talum.  like  mentonera*  (see  me 
from  mcntim. — Der.  ro/onner. 

TALUS,  sm.  lit.  foot  of  a  rampart,  then  slope 
of  a  rampart;  the  L.  talus. — Der.  talt  ■ 

tTamarin,  sm.a  tamarind;  intiod. 
It.  tamarind!  (5  35),  which  from  Ar. 
Hindi,  the  Indian  date  (|  30). — Der.  ( 


Tamaris,  1 


lot.)  a 


mrisk; 


lea 


1  O.  Fr 


t  Tambour,  sm.  a  drum 
origin  (see  S  31),  introd.  ab. 
from   Pers.    tabir.     There   1 

deriv.    tabouret  (lit.    a   little   aniiu-nnvca 

seat). — Der.  tambourai,  (omiouriner. 
TAMTS,  sm.  a  sieve ;  L.L.  tamialnm*,  of  Germ. 

origin,  Neth.  terns  (§  17). — Der.  lomjser. 
TAMPON,   sm.  a   plug.      See   laptr. — Der. 

tamponaei. 
TAN,  sm.  tan.    Origin  unknown. — Der.  taa- 

TANCER,  Ml!  to  rebuke  ;  formerly  Omar, 
from  a  supposed  L.  ten  ti  are  *,  found  in 
medieval  L.  contsntinro  *,  to  dispute, 
frequent,  of  contenders.  For  -tiare  = 
-cer  see  §  264;  for  0=0  see  dimanche. 

TANCHE,  sf.  (Ichth.)  a  tench ;  O.  F.  tenehe, 
from  L.  tinea.     For  -ea=-cA«  see  55  ia6 

TANDIS  'QUE,  adv.  while ;  compd.  of  landis 
and  jw.  Taadis  is  from  Ian-,  from  L. 
tam;  for  m=n  see  changer;  for  -oVi  see 


arks  that  while  the  Prov. 


jadis.    (Llttri  re 

tandius  comes  from  lam  ana  aiv,  me  1 

landis  is  from  tam  and  diei.) 
TANGAGE,  sm.  pitching  (of  a  ship  at  ses 

See  tanguer. 
Tan  genes,  sf.  tangency;  from  L.  tange 

tia  *,  from  tangentem.     See  langenle. 
Tangents,  sf.  a  tangent;  from  L.  tange 

Tangible,  adj.  tangible;   from  L.  tang 


Origin  unknown. — Der.  tangi 
TANIERE,  sf.  a  lair.  See  team 
TANIN,  sm.  tan  *  " 
TANNER,  va.  I 


TANT,  adv.  so  n 


,   froi 


Amlta  regularly  losing  I  (see  |  51)  be- 
nign see  changer.  Anil  meins  an  aunt 
in  O.  Fr-  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent,  that  the  word  lame  appears 
frequently.  The  origin  of  this  prosthetic 
i  is  obscure ;  it  may  have  sprung  from  en- 
dearing  repetition;  or  it  may  come  from 
a  process  analogous  to  the  Walloon  monfre 
tfrkre),  mononk  (  =  mon  ancle),  and 


*(- 


,  with  a 


mphouic  0  ! 


or  it  may  be  simply  la-ante,  though  this 
seems  improbable. 
TANTOT,   adv.    presently,  =  letlemenl   tat, 

TAON,  $m.  a  breeze-fly,  horse-fly ;  from  L. 

tabanus,  by  loss  of  medial  b  (see  §  1 13). 

and  by  a-o  (cp.  phantasma,  fanifinu; 

patella, polle,  etc.). 
TAPAGE,  sm.  an  uproar;  der.  from  taper.  Cp. 

assemblage  from  assembler. — Der.  (a^ageur. 
TAPE,  sf.  a  slap,  tap.     See  taper. 
TAPER,   to.   to    strike.     Origin    unknown. 

(Dim   draws  it    from    Low   Germ,    tappe, 

a  paw.) — Der.  tape  (verbal  subst.),  lapagfi. 
TAPER,  va.  to  tap  (a  bottle,  etc.) ;  of  Germ. 

origin    (|    io);    cp.    Germ,   xapfen,    Icel. 

tappi,  Engl.  rap. 
TAPINOIS  (EN),  adv.  steallbily.     See  tapir. 
+  Tapiooa,    sm.    tapioca;    of   American 

origin,  see  I  31. 
TAPIR  (SE),  vpr.  to  crouch.     Said  by  Littre 

and  Diez  to  have   the  same  origin  with 

taper,  from   Germ,    zapfrn  (§   20). — Der. 

(opiner  (en),  (a^inois. 


TAPIS — TA  UREA  U. 


TAPIS,  s 


-.  a  carpet ;  from  Low  L.  tape- 
oiorn",  a  deriv.  of  tape*.  For  a— i  tee 
i%  59.  60;  for  -ioium»-is  see  5  ar4- — 
Der.  lapister,  tapistia,  tapiittnt. 

TAPON,  mm.  a  bundle.  To^on  ii  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  la  ft,  a  bundle,  of  Germ,  origin. 
A.  3.  tape  (£  ao).  A  naial  form  of  ro^on 
it  its  doublet  tampon.  Foi  addition  of  m 
tee  iambnieki. — Der.  tofonner. 

TAPOTER,  va.  to  llap;  frequent,  of  tapir. 
Cp.  cligaottr  of  cligner,  picoter  of  pijvtr, 
crachoter  of  cracker,  trembioter  of  trembler', 

+  Taquin,  ody.  mean.  aTaricioui,  then 
leasing;  intiod.  in  l6lh  cent,  from  Sp. 
ttuano  ($  ](j). — Der.  taquhta,  laqvinttic. 

TARABUSTER,  va.  to  petter.  A  lengthened 
form  of  O.  Ft.  tabmttr  (in  Rabelais,  who 
alio  employt  1  im.  tubus,  tignifying  a  noise). 
Beyond  thi»  point  the  origin  of  tbe  word  ii 
unknown.  In  Low  L>1.  we  End  a  dim. 
tabustnllus  »,  for  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

TARAUD,  sm.  a  tap-borer,  tap  ;  der.  from  a 
hypothetical  verb   tarer*.     See   lariere. — 


tTare,   sf.    loss,    waste:    ii 

cent,  from  It.  tara  «  15).- 
H  Tar  elite  lie,   */  1  taian 

Taientum);     introd.    from    It.    tarantella 

<s  n\ 

fTarentule,  if.  (Entom.) 

from  tarentolt  in  Menage,  introd.  from  It 

taraniala  (5  35). 
TARGE,  (/.a  target  (shield);  perhaps  of  Ger 

origin,  O.  Scaud.  targa  (§  10).    The  Scand. 

word  was  probably  foreign,  perhaps  Celtic. — 

Der.  target,  targ ette,  (se)  (argner  (to  coni 

onetelf  with  something  ai  with  a  target). 
TAR1ERE,  ./.  an  anger,  (Entom.)  terebra 

Ptov.  tartar*,  from  L.  tarotrum*  (found 

in    Isidore   of  Senile).     A   medientl   Lat. 

document    hat   <  Terebrum,    in  st  rumen  tun 

perforandi  quod  dicitui  aliter  taratrum. 

Taratrum    is    the    Gr.    rlptrpor.      For 

a-r>iee  $54;  fortr-riee  |i68. 
fTarif,  ™.  a  tariff;  from  Sp.  Mrjfa  ((  36), 

which  from  Ar.  ta'rif,  a  no"' 

merit.— Der.  tarifet. 
TARIR,  wt.  to   dry   up;    of  Gerr 

O.  H.  Q.  darrjan*  (S  20).— Der.  1 

rnrisiement,  inrarittable. 
I'Tarots,   sm,  pi.    spotted   cards;    introd. 

in  ifitli  cent,  from  It.  taroceU  (§  15). 

Der.  taroti. 


TAROUPE,  sf.  the  hair  between   the  eye- 

Tarse,  sm.  the  tarsus,  sole   of  foot ;    from 

Gr.  -rapeot. 
tTartan,  sm.  tartan;  the  Scottith  tartan 

(§  »8>. 
-t-T&rtane,  rf  (Naut.)  a  tartan  (a  land 
cd  in  the  Mediterranean)  ;  from 
(S  *5>- 

Tartars,  sm.  Tartaroi;  from  L.  tartarus. 
Tartars,  sm.  a  Tartar,  inhabitant  of  Tar- 

tary. 
TARTE,  if.  a  tart.     Origin  unknown. — Dei. 

(orfellette. 
Tartre,  im.    (Cbem.)    tartar ;    der.    from 

alchemist's  Lat.  tartarnm  •;  from  Ar.-Pen. 

dourd,  dourdt  (J  30). — Der.  faro-ate,  lartr- 

ique. 
Tartufe,  im.  a  hypocrite;   of  hilt,  origin 

(tee  5  33)  from  a  well-known  character  in 

Moliere.— Der.  tartufaie. 
TAS,  sm.  a  heap ;  of  Germ,  origin,  Neth.  tai 

(i    27),   originally  a  heap   of  com,    then 

a  heap  generally. — Der.  raster  (enraiser), 

tTasse,  sf.  a  cup  ;  from  li.  lazza  (5  35). 

TASSEAU,  sm.  (Archit.)  a    hammer-beam; 
formerly  tassel,  from  L.  taxellns*,  tecon- 
dary  form  of  taxillus.      For  z  — is  see 
I  150;  fbr-ellm-'-rf  =  -«iu.  «e  §  383. 
a  subsidence,  linking  {of 


TASSER,  wt.  to  tubside.     See  tat. 

TATER,  va.  to  feel  (by  touch).  O.  Fr 
It.  tastare,  from  a  supposed  L.  tax 
frequent,  of  tniare,  to  touch  often.    Tad- 
tare,  regularly  eontrd.  (see  5  5a) 

then  later  by  lots  of  s,  tee  5  148.— Der. 

taionner,  {a)  titans,  rorillon  (tatilloiuttr). 
tAtONNER,  tut.  to  grope.  See  tattr. — Der. 

fTatouer,  va.   to  tattoo;    from  EngL 

tattoo  (J  38).— Der.  tatouige. 
TAUDIS,sm.  1  dog-hole,  wretched  hole;  der. 

from  O.  Fr.  verb  taudir.     Taudir  it  from 

O.  Fr.  taudt,  cloth.     Tatide  (which  must 

originally  hare  been    tolde)    a   of  Germ. 

origin,    Flem.    lelde.   Germ,    zelt    (§    30). 

Foroi-oiiweS  157. 
TAUPE,  sf.  a  mote ;   from  L.  talpa.     For 

tl=cm  tee  $  157.— Der.  ranker,  faiiBiere, 

ampin,  (on^uiiere. 
TAUPINIERE,  sf.  a  mole-hill.     See  taupe. 
TAUREAU,  sm.  a  bull ;    from  a  supposed  L. 

taurellus  *,  dim.  of  tnurcut.     For  ••Una 

--ran  tee  \  28a. 


TA  UTOLOOIE — TEKACE. 


Tautologie,  s/.  tautology ;  from  Gr.  teiuto- 

TAUX,  sm.  pice,  assessment ;  verbal  lubit. 
of  O.  Fr.  verb  taiHr  (given  in  Pal.gt.ve), 
which  is  from  L.  taiaie.  Tana  is  the 
rnasc.  form  of  last,  q.  T. 

TAVELER,  va.  to  spot,  speckle   (like  the 

colours   of  i  cheque i-board).     From  Low 

L.   tebellare',    which   t'l    from   Low   L. 

tabella*.  a  secondary  form    of  tabula. 

For  b —  usees  "3- — Der.  Wtwfore  (introd. 

in  loth  cent.). 
TAVERNE,  ./.  ■  mens;   from  L.  taberaa. 

Forb— p  see  5  113. — Dei.  MiMnrier. 
Taier,  vu.  tolai;    from  L.  taxare  (found 

b  Suetonius).     Its  doublet  is  lacker,  q. 

— Der.  taxi  (verbal  subst),  loeateur,  Sc 


Technologie,  sf.  technology;  from  Gr. 
rtxm  and  Aoyos. 

Tegument,  sm.  a  tegument;  from  L. 
tegumentum. 

TEIGNE,  sf.  a  cloth-moth,  scurf;  from  L. 
tinea.  For  i  ■=  a  ice  5  74 ;  for  -nea  = 
-gne  see  §  143. — Der.  rngnesx,  tigratsc 

TE1LLE,  sf.  lime-bast,  bast ;  another  form  of 
Hill.    For  i-ri  lee  §  74.— Der.  tti'Her. 

TEINDRF,  va.  to  tinge;  from  L.  tlngere. 
By  loss  of  a  Ionic  6  tinners  became 
tmg're  (see  5  51);  thence  tin're  by  loss 
of  g,  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  then  teindre 
by  intercalation  of  if,  see  Hist.  Oram.  p. 
73;  and  by  i- a,  see  ,  74.— Der.  ttint 
(partic.  sm. :  from  L.  tfnotua ;  for  I  =  ti 
sec  §  73;  for  ot  =  ;  see  %  168.  The  fern. 
p.  p.  also  gives  us  the  panic,  sf.  teinte). 

TE1NT,  sm.  a  dye,  complexion.     See  temdre. 

TEINTE,  sf.  tint,  tinge.     See  nindri.— Der. 

TEINTURE,  5/.  a  dye,  tincture;  from  L. 
ttaotura.  For  i  =  n  see  |  73;  forct  =  r 
see  §  168. — Der.  teinfuritt,  Mtrtforerie. 

TEL,  adj.  inch ;  from  L.  talis.  For  -alia  = 
■el  see  5  191.— Der.  ttUemeoX. 

Teletjraphe,  sm.  a  telegraph;  a  modem 
word  framed  from  two  Gr.  words  tSJa*  and 
-fp&pnr. — Der.  tiligraphit,  tiUgrttfUqu. 

Telescope,  sm ,  a  telescope ;  from  Gr.  rnXi- 

TelU&re,  adj.  (sc.  papier)  foolscap  paper  of 


TEMOIGNER,  vn.   to  bear  witness,  va.  to 

testify;  from  Low  L.  teBtlmoniare*,  a 
verb  formed  from  testimonium.  For 
loss  of  atonic  i  (tSMt'infiniare),  lee  §  5a; 
for  loss  of  t  see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  81 ;  for 
-oniare  m  signer  and  for  0  =  01,  see  5  *3i 
and  i  84;  whence  Msmoigrur;  for  loss 
of  j  see  §  148,  whence  limoigaer. — Der. 
tfmoignige. 
TEMOIN,  sm.  a  witness ;  from  L.  testimo- 
nium, used  for  a  testimony  in  Class.  Lat, 
for  a  witness  in  Carol.  Lat. :  '  De  mancipiis 
quae  venduntnr,  ut  in  praeseutia  episcopt 
vcl  comitis  sit,  aut  ante  bene  nota  ttmti- 
monia.'  says  a  Capitulary  of  a.  d.  770. 
Teatlm6n.ium.,     regularly     contrd.     (see 

nium  (by  tm-m,  see  plant),  becomes 
timam.  For  loss  of  a  see  j  148 ;  for 
O— oi  see  {  84. — Der.  Umoigna  (from 
limoin,  like  soigner  from  sous  and  eloigner 

TEMPE,  s/'a  temple  (of  the  head);  formerly 
temple,  from  L.  tempore.  Tempdro, 
regularly  contrd.  (see  §  51)  to  temp'ra, 
becomes  O,  Fr.  temple.  For  r— /  see  &  154. 
Temple  is  reduced  to  lempe  in  modern  Fr., 
like  O.  Fr.  angle,  from  L.  ang'lus,  to  ange. 

Temper  anient,  ins.  a  temperament ;  from 

Temperant,  adj.  temperate.  See  umptrtr. 

—Der.  tempiranct. 
Temperature,  sf.  temperature;    from    L. 

temperatnra  (found  in  Varro). 
Temperer,  tti.  to  temper;  from  L.  tem- 

perare.     Its   doublet   is  Iremper,   q.  v. — 

Der.  temper?. 
Tempete,   sf.  a   tempest;   from   L.   tem- 

pesta*.      For  loss  of  B  see   §   148.— Der. 

lempeta,  lempiteax. 
Temple,  sm.  a  temple;  from  L.  templum. 

—Der.  templia. 
Temporaire,   adj.    temporary;    from    L. 

temporarins. 
Temporal,  adj.  (Anat.)   belonging  to  the 

temples;  from  L.  temporalis. 
Tempore!,  adj.  temporal:  from  L.  tempo- 
"      "rst  =  perishable,  then  temporal.  For 


mpus, 


—Der. 


TEMPS,  sm.  time;  from  L.  tempna.  For 
toss  of  final  u  see  }  50 ;  for  continuance  of 
■  see  $  149. 

TENABLE,  adj.  tenable.     See  tour. 

Tenace,  adj.  tenacious;  from  L.  tenacem. 


Tenadte,  sf.  i. 


•dtyi 


r&M  CITE — TSRRIEN. 
>m  L. 


TERCER,  *a.  i 


TENAILLE,  sf.  a  pincer.  a  tenaille  (in  forti- 
fication); from  L.  tenaoula*  :  the  Class. 
Lat.  form  ii  tonaoulum,  This  word  is  a 
caie  of  a  nent.  pi.  treated  as  a  fern.  sing. 
For  -acul»»-aiM*  tee  j  155.  —  Det. 
Itnailla. 

TENANCIER,  sni.  ■  holder,  tenant-farmer. 
See  tenant, 

TENANT,  tm.  a  challenger,  lupporter.  Sec 
tenir.— Dei.  (Marnier, , 

TENDANCE,  sf.  tendency.     See  Ittidre. 

fTender,  tm.  a  tender  (railway);  the 
EugL  tender  (5  18). 

TENDON,  sm.  (Anit.)  a  tendon.    See  tendre. 

TENDRE,  adj.  tender;  from  L.  tenerum, 
by  regular  contr.  (tee  §  51)  of  ten6rum  to 
ten'rum,  whence  Itadn.  For  nc  —  ndr 
tee  Hiit  Gram.  p.  73. — Der,  taidrase, 
undrtti,  lendma,  auesoVir. 

TENDRE,  tm.  to  lead,  conduce;  from  L. 
tendore,  by  regular  contr.  (see  f  51)  of 
tenders  to  tend're.— Der.  wnrfant 
(whence  tendance),  tendon,  to  which  a  simi- 
lar metaphor  It  found  in  Qerm.  Iihnt,  der. 

TfinSbrae,  */  pi.  darkness ;   fromL.teae- 

Tenebreux.  adj.  gloomy;  from  L.  tene- 

Teneur,  sm.  tenor,  purport ;  from  L.  teno- 
rera  (found  Id  the  Digest).  For  o-™  see 
S  79.     Its  doublet  it  tenor,  q.  t. 

Tenia,  tm. the  tape-worm;  from  Gr.  iwvia. 

TENIR,  tin.  to  hold ;    from  L.  tenere.      For 

-ere  ---irtcc  55  59,  60 Der.  Imable,  ten- 

ant,  lenac  (partic.  tubst.),  tenon. 

+  T6noP,  sm.  a  tenor  (voice);  from  It. 
tenon  (5  15).     Itt  doublet  it  ttntw,  q.  v. 

Tension,  sf.  tension;  from  L.  tensionem. 

Tentacule,  tm.  a  tentade ;  from  L.  tenta- 


Tent&taux,  s, 


impter;  from  L.  t 


temptation;  from  L.  t ca- 
ll attempt;   from  ttntatif. 


TENTER,  va.  to  tempt,  attempt;  from  L, 

tentare.— Der.  (owateur. 
TENTURE,  if.  tapestry;  from  L,  tantoxa  *, 


L.  tenuilatem. 
idut.     Its 

1   third  dressing  (to 


■tiaro  —  -«r  tee  5  164. 

TERCET,  tm.  a  tiercet,  poem  of  tl 
verses;  from  L.  terttua,  with  dim.  sv 
et,  see  |  aSi,     For  tiu  =  «  tee  agtnter 

Terebinths,  tm.  (Bot.)  the  terebinth  n 
from  L.  terebinthus. 

Tertbentliine,  sf.   turpentlnt 


Tergive 


inthin 


rebiothinns. 

:o  evade,  shift ;    from  L 


■.  (se. 


see  4  160. — Der.  aWrmoyer. 
Terminal  non,  sf.  a  terminal 

terminationera.    For  -1 

see  $  331. 
Terminer,  va.  to  terminate;  from  L.  ler- 

minare. — Der.  terminable,  inttrminable. 
Ternalre,  adj.  ternary;  from  L.  ternarins. 
Terne,  sm.  two  threes  (in  dice) ;  from  L. 


—Der.  to 
TERRAIN,  tm.  ground,  soil.       It.   urrexo, 

from  L.  tertennm  (found  in  Columella). 

For  e-n^ai  see  §61. 
TerTaque,  adj.  tenaqueout ;    compd.  of  L. 

fTerrasae,  sf.  a  terrace;  introd.  from  It 
lerrazzo  (5  35). — Der.  1 


Terrasser,  va.  to  fill  in  with  earthwork,  to 

throw  to  earth,  cast  down.     See  terras*. 
TERRE,  sf.  earth;   from   L.  terra.— Der. 

terrer),   rWrien,   rtrrine,    rfrrir    (atrnrir), 
fcrrier,  ttrroAr. 
TERRE1N,  sm.  a  territory,  district;   from  L. 

Terrestre,  adj.  terrestrial;   from  L.  ter- 

Terreur,  sf.  terror;  from  L.  terrorem. 
TERREUX,  adj.  earthy,  dirty ;  from  L.  tar- 

rosui.    For  -oaua  — -n*  tee  §  339. 
Terrible,  adj.  terrible;  from  L.  terribilis. 
TERKIEN,  adj.    possessing   land:    from  L. 


TERRIER — TIARE. 


is  —  itn,  at  if  the  word 
had  been  terrianus  *,  tee  §  194. 

TERRIER,  sm.  a  terrier  (hole,  dog,  and  land- 
roll).     See  lirrt. 

TERRINE,  sf.  an  earthen  pan.     See  tart. 

TERRIR,  vn.  to  bnry  eggi  in  ground  (of 
tortoises).     See  Urrt. 

Territoira,  «.  a  territory ;  from  L.  terri- 

Torritorial,  adj.  territorial ;  from  L.  terri- 
TERROIR,  sm.  soil  (for  agriculture);  from 
Tertiaire,  adj.  tertiary;   from  L.  terti- 

pron.. 
mofti 

TESSON.sm,  fragment  of  broken  glass;  from 
L.  teotonem*,  dim.  of  testum,  clay,  then 
clay  vessel,  then  fragment.  For  at  — is 
aee  aagoisse  and  §  168. 

Test.  on.  a  shell;  from  L.  teita.— Der. 
MsracefL.testaceus). 

Testament,  sm.  1  will;   from  L.   testa- 

Testateur,  sm.  a  testator;  from  L.  testa- 
Tester,  vn.  to  make  a  will;  from  L.  tes- 

Testimonial,    adj.   testimonial;    from    L. 

testimonialii. 
TESTON,  sm.  1  teston  (old  coin).    See  lite. 
TET,«ns.a  shell,  skull;    formerly  test,  from 

L.    testum.     For   loss   of  s   see  §    148, 

Its  doublet  is  test,  q.  v.,  tkte,  q.  v. 
tT6tanoe,im. tetanus;  the Gr. renwos. 
TETARD.  sm.  a  pole-socket,  a  tadpole.     See 

till.      For  tho  termination  in  -ard   see 

TETE,  sf.  a  head;  formerly  teste,  from  L. 
test*  (an  earthen-crock,  hence,  a  hard 
■bell,  skull,  and  found  in  this  sense  in 
Ausonius).  'Abjccta  in  triviis  inhumati 
glabra  jacebat  Testa  hominis,  nudnm  jam 
cote  calvitium.'  See  also  |  14.  For  later 
loss  of  s  see  %  148.    O.  Fr. 


n  the  d 


h  the  hi 


{tests')  of  the  king  on  it.      Tile  is 

of  tit,  q.  v. — Der.  lita,  reVard,  tmiii,  r&iere. 

TETER,  va.  to  suck  (milk).    See  tstte, 

TETIN,  sm.  a  nipple.     See  teat. 

TETINE,  sf.  an  udder.     See  telle. 

TETON,  sm.  a  teat    See  utte. 

Tetraoorde,  sm.  a  tetrachord;    from  Gr. 
TtTp&xapSo: 


3»3 

Tetraedre,  sm.  a   tetrahedron ;   from  Gr. 

TtTTapa  and  $9pa. 
Tetr&gOile,  adj.  four-come  red  ;    from  Gr. 

Tetrarchie,  sf.  tetrarchy;   from  Gr.  ro 

rpapxia. 
TETTE,  sf.  a  dug,  teat;    of  Germ,  origin, 

A.  S.  tile,  title,  Engl.  («o/(§  ao).— Der.  tela. 


Teste,  s 


—Der. 


Textile,  adj.  textile;  from  L.  textilis. 
Texture,  s/..  texture;  from  L.  textora. 
Thaumaturge. sm.  a  wonder-worker;  from 

Gr.  BaoiiaTovprjot. 
t  The,  sm.  tea;  of  Chinese  origin,  Chinese  fa 

«  31).— Der. /Mere. 
Theatre,  sm.  a  theatre;  from  L.  theatrum. 

— Der.  (Mitral. 
Tbeisme.  sm.  theism ;  from  Gr.  6t6t  with 

termination  -hme,  see  S  ai8. 
Theme,  sm.  a  theme ;  from  Gr.  eiiax. 
Theoeratie,  sf.  a  theocracy  ;  from  Gr.  6te- 

Kfaria, 
Th6odicSe,  sf.  theodicy;  a  word  forged  by 


Theogonie,  sf.  a  theogony;  from  Gr.  9to- 

Theologie,  sf.  theology;    from  Gr.  BtoXo- 

71a. — Der.  dUo/og'ique,  ihialog'x,  Iheologii. 

Theoreme,  sm.  a  theorem ;  from  Gr.  Btw- 


Pll/a. 
Theori 


trie,  sf.  a  theory;  from  Gr.  Ofvpia. 
Theorique,  adj.  theoric;  from  Gr.  Betopatii. 

— Der.  (Woricien. 
Therapeutique,  sf.  therapeutics ;  from  Gr. 

Theriaque,  sf.  fheriac,  treacle ;    from  L. 

theriaca.     Its  doublet  is  triaqvt. 
Thermes,  sm.  pi.  thermal  baths ;    from  L. 

thermae. — Der.  (stmnl,  (iermidor. 
Thermometre,  sm.  a  thermometer ;  froni 

Gr.  8ipp6t  and  nirpoy. 
Thesauriser,  va.  to  treasure  up,  heap  up; 

from  Gr.  thesauri zare. 
These,  s/.  a  thesis;  from  L.  thesis. 
THON,  sm.  a  tunny  fish;  from  L.  thunnus 


c,  chest ;  the  Gr.  flw- 


*S9; 
tThorax,sm.  tl 

pv£. — Der.  thoraciqae. 
Thurlferaire,  sm.  a  thurifer,  censer-bean 

from  L.  thus,  thnris,  and  ferre. 
Thym,  sm.  thyme;  from  L.  thymum. 
Thjrrse,  sm.  a  thyrsus ;  from  L.  thyrsus. 
Tiare,  sf.  a  tiara  (Persian  head-dress)  ;  frc 

L.  tiara.  OOglC 


TIBIA — TISSERA  ND. 
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+  Tibla,™.  (Aitat.)a  tibia;  the  I.,  tibia. 
Ill  doublet  ii  ligi,  q.  v. 

TIC.  sia.  knack,  tic ;  an  onomatopoetic  won). 
See  S34- 

TIEDE,  adj.  tepid,  lukewarm ;  from  L.  tepi- 
dn».  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  tepl- 
do>  to  tap'duii,  whence  tilde.  For  pd= 
d  tee  hidevx;  foi  e  —  ie  ice  $  56.  Its 
doublet  ii  I^fi'rfe,  q.  v. — Der.  liedcai,  tiidii, 
tttUdit. 

TIEN,  an.  prat.  adj.  thine;  from  tann; 
O.  Fr.  turn,  ten,  loftened  form  of (on,  q.  v. 
Fori-H»  $  56.  We  find  It  ton  for  ie 
run  in  several  nth-cent,  documents,  thus 
confirming  the  etymology  given.  For 
origin  tee  ion  and   Hist-  Oram.  p.  109, 

TIERCE,  if.  a  third;  from  L.  tertia.  For 
e=i>  tee  i  56 ;  for  -tJa— «  tee  §  344. 

TIERCELET,  tm.  a  tercel  (falcon);  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  Hired,  tiered.  Titreol  is  from  L. 
tertiolua*,  a  goshawk  in  medieval 
texts;  e.g.  '  Tertiolis  et  minoribut 
falconet    dari   debet    pro    pasts    lufE 


Venandi  of  Frederick  IL  Tertiolua  is  a 
dim.  of  tertius,  the  male  goshawk  being 
one-third  imaller  than  the  female.  For 
-i61ua--dsee  £  353,  and  cp.luioinioliis, 
roisignol :  the  change  from  titrfol  to  tiercel 
is  not  so  easily  explained;  fore  — ii  see  §  66. 
TIERCER,  vn~.  to  raise  the  price  one-third; 
from  L.  tertiare.  For  e  =  «  see  $  56 ; 
for  -tiare=cn-  tee   5    364.— Der.  tierce- 

TIERS,  adj.  third;  from  L.  tertdna.  For 
e  =i«  see  $  66;  for  -tlua— t  see  § 149. — 
Der.  lien  etat,  titrs  parti,  lin-s-point. 

TIGE,  if.  a  stalk;  from  L.  tibia.  Tibia 
becomes  tip:  for  .bi»  =  -bja  =  ->  tee  Hist. 
Gram.  p.  65.     Its  doublet  it  tiUa,  q.  v. 

Tlgre,  nn.  a  tiger;  from  L.  tigris. — Der. 
tigri. 

Tigre,  adj.  spotted.     See  tigrt. 

+  Tilbury,  tm.  a  tilbury;  the  Engl,  til- 
bury (§  38). 

TILLAC,  sm.  a  deck  (of  merchant  ships); 

O.N.  thilja,  a  floor,  deck  (S  so). 

TILLE,  1/  lime-bast,  bast ;  from  L.  tllin.  For 
-ilia— -iHe  see  $  378;  the  Freoch  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  final  1  of  fern,  substantives 
by  duplication  it  teen  in  apicula,  abtillt, 
etc.  (tee  $  357):  >nd  \a  familia,  famillt. 

TILLEUL.  sm.  a  lime-tree;  from  L.  tili- 
olua",  dim.  from  tilia.  For  ■ioltu- 
-eid  tee  $  aS3. 


tTlmbale,  if.  a  kettle-drnm ;  introd.  in 
1 6th  cent,  from  It.  timbaUo  (§  35),  which 
from  Ar.  al-tabi  (§  30).  Ill  doublet  it 
timbre,  q.  r.— Der.  rimiflJier. 

TIMBRE,  m.  a  bell,  sound,  ttamp ;  from  L. 
tympanum,  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51) 
of  tympanum  to  tTmp'iinin,  whence 
timbre.  For  p  —  b  see  {  in;  for  n  —  r  see 
I  163.  Ill  doublets  are  timbale.tympan. — 
Der.  timbrei. 

Timi.de,  adj.  timid;  from  L.  timidus. — 
Der.  iatimida. 

Timidity,  sf.   timidity;    from  L.  timidi- 

TIMON,  fas.  a  carriage-pole ;  from  L.  team- 

nam.    Fore— s  tee  |  50. — Der.  rintoxier. 

TIMONIER,  an.  a  shaft-horse,  a  steersman. 

See  A'mofl. 
Timor§,  adj.  timorous ;   from  L.  timoia- 
(fonnd  in  the  Vulgate).    For  -atria  1 — t 
§  301, 
Tin,  sm.  a  block  of  wood  (rued  to  hold  np  a 
itocks) ;  from  L.  tignum.   For 
_        6  >3i- 
Tinctorial,  adj.  used    in   dyeing;    formed 

from  L.  f  inctor. 
TINE,  if.  a  tub  ;  from  L.  tins — Det.  tinettc. 
TINTAMARRE,   tm.    a    hubbub.      Origin 

unknown. 
TINTER,  va.  to  ring,  toll  (1  bell);  vm.  to 


tinkle; 

tlnnire.     For  regular 


,    fre< 


!     *     S' 


-Der. 


TIQJJE,  if.  a  tick ;  of  Germ,  origin,  from 
Engl,  tick  '%  18). 

TIR,  an.  a  shooting.     See  tirer. 

TIRAILLER,  va.  to  pall,  pester,  skirmish 
(military).     See  ftVtr. — Der.  tirailleur. 

TIRER,  va.  to  draw;  of  Germ,  origin,  Dn. 
term,  O.  N.  Utra,  to  consume  (j  37). — 
Der.  lir  (leibal  tubtt.  mate),  tire  (verbal 
tubtt.  fern,  i  o  lire  d'ailt,  a  tire  larigai), 
fire,  tirade,  n'reur,  nrage,  riret,  (troir: 
auirer,  Itlircr,  taatirer ;  rt'railler. 

Tisane,  if.  a  tisane,  diet-drink :  from  L. 
itana.       For    pt  =  (    tee    Hist.  Gram. 


Tiaaer,  va.  to  weave ;  from  L.  texere.  For 
e-i  tee  $  59;  l»tt  tee  %  Igo.  Its 
doublet  it  thin,  q.  v. — Der.  rissage. 

TISSERAND,™.  a  weaver;  formerly  tun- 
rant,  originally  risttrenc.  This  hut  form 
is  a  compd.  of  O.  Fr.  tadir,  and  of  suffii 
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■sic,  which  it  of  Germ,  origin  (-iru).  At 
asserand  is  for  tisstrenc,  10  Flamand  is  for 
Flamenc,  and  chambellan  for  ehamberlen, 
ehatnberltnc. 

TISSIER,  ™.  a  weaver;  from  L.  texarfua' 
der.  from  texare.     See  liner. 

TISSU.  mi.  texture.    See  Hurt.— Der.  fl's. 

TI5TRE,  va.  to  weave ;  from  L.  texere,  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  §  51)  of  t(jx6re  tc 
tei'rs.  Tei're,  by  X-s  (see  §  150), 
becomes  Ms'rt,  whence  lislrt.  For  e =  1 
see  S  59  ;  for  tr=  j/r  ice  anc«i-e  and  Hist 
Oram.  p.  74.  Iti  doublet  it  Hssir,  q.v.— 
Der.  tissu  (verbal  subst.). 

Titillatlon,  s/.  tickling.     See  (VfiHer. 

Titiller,  va.  to  tickle;  from  L.  tit!  Ill  re, 
— Der.  tjlilhtioa. 

T1TRE,  ra.  a  title;  from  L.  titulua,  by 
regnlar  contr.  (see  $  51)  of  tftului  to 
tiflus,  whence  Hire.  Forl=rsee  5  157. 
— Der.  ft'rrer,  ■uiirer. 

TlTKft.  at//,  titled.     See  rifre. 

TITRER,  va.  to  title.     See  titrt. 

Ti tuber,    va.   to    slip,    stumble;    from    L. 

Titulaire,  ad1/,  titular  :  from  L.  litaltrif. 

t Toast,  sm.  a  toast,  health;  the  Engl. 
laasl  (§  38).— Der.  foster. 

TOCSIN,  sm.  a  tocsin,  alarm-bell;  in  17th 
cent,  toquesin  (in  Manage),  compd,  of  twi 
words,  toqvt  (act  of  striking,  see  toquer] 
and  sin  (a  bell).  Sin  is  from  L.  signum, 
which  is  used  for  a  bell  in  Meroi.  text: 
e.g.  'Qui  dnm  per  plateam  praeterire 
signum  ad  matutinas  motum  est :  er 
enim  dies  dominica'  (Gregory  of  Tout 
3.  '5)-  Bigrnom  becomes  sin  by  (jn  =  n. 
see  §  131.  This  word  is  found  in  1  proverb 
current  as  late  as  tbe  1 7th  cent. :  Le  bruit 
1st  si  grand  cu'on  rioirait  pas  Its  sins 
sonntr.    Bell-founders  also  used  to  be  called 

logy  cp.  Prov.  (uca-senA  for  lectin,  in  which 
senh  represents  L.  alg-num. 

Togfe,  ■/  a  toga ;  from  L.  toga. 

TOI.  pers.  pron.  thee;  from  L.  tibL  For 
i  =  oi  see  5  68;  for  loss  of  b  see  1 114.— 
Der.  tu/qyer. 

TOILE,  s/.  cloth;  from  L.  tela.  For  9-01 
see  §  61. — Der.  totfier,  tor/erie,  entot/er 
(renfoifer),  toilette  (properly  a  napkin). 

TOILETTE,  if.  1  toilette.  A  dim.  of  totfr,  q.v. 

TOISE.  >/.  a  fathom,  lit.  the  length  between 
the  outstretched  arms;  It.  Iisa;  from  me- 
dieval L.  tensa  * :  ■  Habet  namque  ipsa 
doraus  in  loogitudine  tensas  XL,'  in   an 
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itched.     It  has 
■  (see 


alnfj  tenia  becomes  teaa,  whence  loisi,  by 
*««f*tft  61,63).    Cp.irais..— Der.touer. 

TOISER,  va.  to  measure.     See  toise. 

TOISON,  if.  a  fleece ;  from  L.  tonsionem 
(act  of  shearing,  then  the  thing  shorn,  a 
l),    Tonsionem,  reduced  regularly  to 


niW),  ! 


:ran.position  of  i  (see  ,  88).     Its  . 


TOIT,  sm,  a  roof;  from  L.  tectum.  For 
Mt-winell  65,  66.— Der.  torture. 

TOITURE,  if.  roofing.     See  tat, 

TOLE,  sf.  sheet-iron  ;  formerly  letdi.  Taule 
it  from  L.  tabula,  a  sheet  of  metal  in 
some  late  Lat.  teits.  T&bOla.  is  regularly 
contrd.  (see  5  51)  to  tab'la,  whence  fault. 
For  bl-i'2  =  W  see  5  113  aim  aurone ;  for 
-d  see  §    106.      Tile    is  a    doublet  of 


tab!/,  c 


tTo: 


tate, 


See  tolirer. 

ce),  tolerable  (in- 

;  introd.  from  Sp. 


(S  »6). 

Tombs,  sf.  a  tomb  ;  from  L.  tnmba. — Der. 

Tombeau,  sm.  a  tomb;  from  L.  (inc. 
■  ',ui*,  dim.  of  lumba.  For  -ellus  = 
see  $  a8a. 

TOMBER,  irn.  to  fall ;  formerly  lumber,  orig, 
turner,  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  tumon,  cp. 
Engl,  tumble  (,  10).  Foru  =  o  see  §  97.— 
Der.  tomWe  (partic.  subst.),  tombereaa  (a 
tumbril,  cart  which  pitches  over). 

TOMBEREAU,  sm.  a  tumbriL     See  tomber. 

Tome,  sm.  a  volume;  from  L.  torn  us.— 

Ton,    sm.    tone;    from    L,    tonus. — Der. 

ique,  (onalite. 
TON,  ^oss.   adj.    thy ;   from  L,  tuum,  by 

regular  contr.  (tee  raon)  of  tuum  to  turn. 

Tom  becomes  ton:    for  n  — 0  see  $  95 ; 


fori 

TONDRE,  1 


*  S  161. 


;  from 


dare,  which  became  tondSra  in  common 
Lat.,  as  we  find  (6th  cent.)  tondsnt  for 
tondobunt  in  a  fragment  of  the  Itala.  For 
regular  contr.  of  tenders  to  tond'ro  see 
S  51.— Der.  tonte  (strong  panic,  subst.,  see 
nisoufc),  tomfeur,  (ondaison. 

Tonique,  adj.  tonic.     See  ton. 

TONNE,*/,  a  tun.  Origin  uncertain.  The 
'  '  both  Germanic,  Germ,  tamu;  and 
Co 


3R6 

Celtic.  Gael,  ft 
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n   ii   come  two  '  +  Tor6ador,   on.   t 


Der.K 


onniav.     For  -el  —  -tan  s 


=  t  a* 


TONNEAU.  sm.  i  cask      See  loiiu. 
TONNELER,  va.  to  lake  birds  in  a  (on«n<, 

or  long  net ;  thence  figuratively  to  entrap, 

persuade.     See  tonntUe. 
TONNELIER,  jm.  a  cooper.     See  lamu.— 

Der.  (onmiJerle. 
TONNELLE,  i/.  an  atboor,  fowler's  net.   See 

tow. 
TONNER,  t*.  lo  thnnder :  from  L.  touare. 

Fori.-™  see  §163. 
TONNERRE,   sbi.    tli under.     Prov.  taudrt, 

from  L.  tonitro.     For  n  — nn  see  mnfimi; 

for  l-#  see   J   7»;    for  tt  =  rr  see   s, 

169. 
Tonsure,  tf,  the  tonsure ;   from  L.  ton- 

TONTE,  tf.  a  shearing.     See  (oboV*. 
tTontine,  s/.  a  tontine;  introd.  in  i.d. 

1653  from  It.  foMna  (|  15). 
Topaae.  s/.  a  topaae;  from  L.  topaius. 
t  T  O  p  e  T,  tm.  to  stake  equal  (at  dice) ;  from 

It.  loppart  (J  35). 
Topique,  adj.  topical ;  from  Of.  rcntci. 
Topiques.  sm,  #.  the  topics;   from  Gr. 

rd  ro««d. 
Topographic,  tf.  topography;    from  Gr. 

ronoypa-pia. 

t  Toque,  s/  a  cap;  introd.  from  It.  locca 
l§  'S'- — Der.  foouet. 

TOQIJER,  va.  to  offend;  ai  if  from  a  L. 
toccare*,  of  Germ,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  aichim 
(9  ao).      Its  doublet  is  touchir,  q.  v.— Der. 

TORCHE,  s/.  a  torch;  lit.' any  twisted  cloth, 

or  wisp  of  straw  or  rope ;  from  a  late  L. 

tortia*,  tier,  from  tortus.    For-tia— -ike 

see  $  14a, — Der.  torchon. 
TORCHER,  va.  to  wipe,  clean.    From  lareht, 

q.v. — Der.  tonka,  ttweAere. 
TORCHIS,    sm.    a    loam-coated    pit.      See 

TORCHON,  an.  a  home-cloth,  clont.      See 


Torrefaotlon,  tf.  torrefacrion ;  a  Fr. 

vative  from  tarrijiir,  q.  v. 
Torrefler,  va.  to  torrefy ;  from  L.  u 

let.  ftwrm/oeux,  MrmfieJ. 
Torride,  nrf/.  torrid ;  from  L.  torrido 
TORS,  a<#.  twitted;   from  L.  tortus. 


For 


4  140. — Dei.  torsade. 

TORSADE,  tf.  a  twisted  fringe.     See  ton. 

tTorae,  tm.  1  torto;  introd.  in  16th  cent 
from  It.  ttrso  (j  a5). 

TorelOM,  s/.  torsion  ;  from  L.  torsionem. 

TORT,  tm.  a  wrong ;  from  L.  tortus.  The 
L.  panic,  tortus  means  first  'twined,' 
then  (in  Carol,  times)  a  twist,  damage,  injus- 
tice. We  End  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  '  Illi,  qui  In  too  minister io  tortum 
faeiunt.' 

TortiCOliM,  ins.  a  stiff  neck ;  an  irregular 

TORTILLER,  va.  t'o  twist;  from  L.  tortd.- 
oulare*,  der.  from  tortus.  For  -icula 
— -tfit,  see  4  357. — Der.  lortiile.  tartilli- 
matt,  tntortilltr. 

TORTU,  adj.  crooked ;  M  if  from  a  supposed 
L,    tortutus  *,   der.    From    tortus.      For 


Tortueux,  ad 

osus.     For  -'< 
Torture,  tf.  t 


from  the  twisted  shape  or 
oa--«esee  %  337. 

is--«*;ee  S  lag. 


rchtr. 

TORDKE,  va.  to  twist;  from  L.  torquere, 
by  change  of  accent  from  torquero  to 
tiSrquare  (see  Hist.  Gram.  p.  133),  and 
regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  torquere  to 
torq*re,  whence  lor'ro.  Forqr«=cr«rtee 
btnir;  for  euphonic  intercalation  of  d  see 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  73. — Der.  (Wage,  rorfleur. 

Tore,  tm.  (Archit  )  a  torus;  from  h.  torus 
(found  in  VitmTiui). 


Tory.  sm.  and  adj.  tory;  a  Celtic  word.  1r. 
idruigk.  to  pursue  for  sake  of  plunder  (J  19). 

Toster.  va.  to  toast.     See  foot*. 

TOT,  adv.  early,  soon;  O.Fr.  ftwr,  from  L. 
tortus,  burnt,  whence  rapid,  as  a  flame,  or 
with  sense  of  swift  heat:  cp.  the  O.  Ft. 
phrase  chaut  pat  —  swiftly,  and  Engl,  -hoi- 
foot';  the  I4th-cent.  tottif  (in  sense  ol 
hasty)  disposes  of  the  suggested  derivation 
tot-clto  (Littro).  For  lost  of  s  tee  |  I48 
— Der,  pluftJf  (see  /ins). 

Total,  adj.  total;  from  L.  totalis*,  der. 
from  totut.— Der.  totalM. 

TOUAILLE,  sf.  a  round  towel;  formerly 
toaillt.  It.  tovaglia,  medieval  L.  tonouls*: 
'  Ad  saccos  autem  faciendoi  drappoa  alboi 
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3«7 


3  de  quibm  fieri  potsunt  staminea  10 
tosculae  a '  (Chrooicon  Fonts  nelle  me). 
Toaculs,  it  of  Germ,  origin,  M.  H.  Q. 
iKiihtle,*  towel (§  ao),fromO .H.G.iwahait, 
towaah.  Toacula  becomes  tauaille:  for 
-aoulit  =  -<iiW*see  $25;;  for  o  =  ousee  §  ;6. 

TOUCHER,  im.  to  touch.  A  word  of  Germ. 
origin  ;  O.  H.  G.  nch&n  (§  la).  Its  doublet 
ii  loqutr,  q.  >. — Der.  louche  (verbs!  subst.), 
iUoucktr,  Tctouchir. 

TOUER,  wr,  to  tow;  of  Germ,  origin,  like 
most  tea  terms,  Engl,  la  low  (^  aS). — Dec. 
'  erbal  subst.),  rotiage,  iouie  (partic. 


si  . 


-/*. 


hi  i 


e  5  8 


TOURNER.  va.  to  turn.  It.  lornart,  from  L 
tomare.  For  o  -  ou  tee  $  86.— Der.  four 
(verbal  tabs!,  maic.,  whence  the  compel*. 
eruour,  eutourer,  a  (colour,  alert/Oars),  au- 
lovr,  loumi  (verbal  subst.  /em.),  tournie 
(panic,  subst.),  tournant,  (oimiure,  (oumeur, 
coolounur,  Abtaurncr,  ictoumer,  pourfour- 

in  verbal  substantives  pourtaur,  alour). 
TOURNESOL,   sm.    (Bot.)    >    giratol,    tun- 

flower;  coropd.  of  lourner  (q. ».)  and  ioi, 

which  is  L.  ioi,     The  form   laurni-soliil 

alio  exists. 
TOURNIQUET,  sm.  a  turoitile.    A  dim.  of 

lovrntr,  q.v. 
TOURNOI,  im.  a  tonmament,  tourney.    See 


—Der.  tauffu. 
TOUJOURS,  adv.  alwayt,  lit.  every  day.   See 

TOUPET,  M.  a  tuft  (of  hair),  dim.  of  0.  Fr. 

toupt.     Toupt  is   of  Germ,   origin.    Low 

Germ,  tofip  (§  ao).     Foro-ou  see  §  Si. 
TOUPIE,  if.  a  tpinning-top ;  formerly  topit, 

of  Germ,  origin,   Engl,  lop  ($   18).     For 

o-outee  $86. 
TOUR,  an.  a  torn,  tour.     See  lourntr.— Der. 

TOUR,i/.  a  tower;  from  L.  turrim.      For 

a  —  ou  see  S  97. — Der.  fourelle. 
TOURBE,  4/.  tnrf.  peat;    of  Gorm.   origin, 

O.  H.G.  oaf.  Germ,  /or/,  Engl.  iwf(%  JO). 

For  o»ou  see  |  81. — Der.  tourbtvx,  lourb- 

Tourbo,  1/  the  vulgar  herd;  from  L.  turb: 
For  a  — ou  lee  $  97. 

TOURBILLON,  sm.  a  whirlwind,  dim.  of 
primitive  taurhillt*,  which  fr 
turbella  *,  der.  from  Class.  L.  tnebo  For 
-ella=-u7f  see  j  j8j  ;  foru-ousee  §9;. 
— Der.  lowoiiJbmier. 

TOURD.tm.  (Omitb.)  a  fieldfare;  from  L. 
turdus.  For  a--  ou  sec  §  97.  — Der. 
iourddic. 

TOURELLE,  sf.  1  turret.  See  row.— Der. 
fourillon. 

TOURET,  sm.  a  wheel.     See  tour. 

TOURIERE,  sf.  an  attendant  (at  the  revolv- 
ing box  in  convents).     See  (our. 

TOURILLON,  im.  a  bearing-neck,  axle-tree. 

TOURMENT,  im.  a  torment,  plague;  from 
L.  tormentttm.    For  o  =  ou  aee  5  86  — 

Der.  foitrifwnfcr  (its  verbal  tubit.  is  ttur- 

TOURMENTE,  if.    stormy    weather.     See 


raoyir. 
TOURNOIEMENT,  sm.  a  turning  roond  and 

ound.  See  tovrnoytr. 
TOURNOIS,  adj.  of  Toon  (to.  money); 
from  L.  Turonensia,  by  regular  contr. 
(see  j  51}  of  turononsis  to  tur'nensia. 
whence  twnesia;  for  na  =  8  tee  §  163. 
Turnesia  becomes  lournds:  for  u— ou 
$97;   for  -enaia  =  -esis  =  -oil  see  § 


TOURNOYER,  . 


ound  and  round ; 
torn are.  For 
O  —  ou  see  $  86,  Littre  regards  tovrnoyer 
at  timply  formed  from  tournir. — Der. 
lournoi  (verbal  subst.  derived  from  rour- 
noyer,  just  like  tmploi  from  employtr),  tour- 

TOURTE,  1/.  a  tart,  cake;  from  medieval 
L.  subst.  torta,  a  rolled  cake,  from  torta, 
p.p.  of  torquare.  ■  Torta  unde  tortula 
diminutivum,  genus  cibi  est  vel  pauts,  quod 
vulgo  dicitur  ita,'  it  found  in  an  nth-cent. 
document.  For  o  =  o«  tee  §  86.— Der. 
ronrtiere.  (ourreau. 

TOURTEAU,  sm.  a  cake.     See  ro«r«. 

TOURTEREAU,  im.  turtle  dove  ;  formerly 
lourlertl.  from  L.  turt  01' alius  *.  dim.  of 

--aw  tee  ,  381.— Der.  (ourln-elle. 
TOUSSAINT,  sf.  All  Hallows.     See  taus  and 

TOUSSER,  vfl.  to  cough.    See  wu*. 
TOUT,  adj.  all ;  from  L.  tolas.    For  o  -  on 

see  §  81.— Der.  lout  a  coup,  tout  a   fait, 

WWefoii. 
TOUTEFOIS,   adv.    nevertheless.      See   tout 

TOUX.  sf.  a  cough ;  from  L.  tuuia.  For 
u  =  011  see  $  97;  for  as  =  *  see  §  149. 

Toxique,  sm.  poison ;  from  Gr.  rof uilt* 
(properly  poison  for  tipping  arrowl).— Der. 


toxicologic    (compd.    of  Or. 
X6yot). 

TRAC,  sm.  a  trick.     See  tratpttr. 

TRACASSER,  m.  to  come  and  go,  fidget 
about ;  va.  to  torment.  See  traquir.— Dtr. 
tracas  (verbal  subst.),  tracassia,  tracasstiit, 

TRACE,  s/".  a  trace.     See  tratir. 

TRACER,  va.  to  nice.  It.  traccian,  from 
i  supposed  L.  trnotinre*,  der.  from 
tractus,  p.p.  of  traliero  (to  draw  lines, 
trice).  For  ot  =  j  see  £  [68;  for  -tiara 
—  -or  lee  (  264.  —  Der,  tract  (verbal 
subst.),  trod  (panic,  subst.),  frawment. 

Traoheo,  sf.  1  windpipe ;  from  L.  tricbia 
(found  in  Macrobiusl. 

Traction,  sf. 


TRAO—TRA  NSACTION. 


Tradition,  sf.  tradition 

tionem.     Its  doublet  is 

Traducteux,  sm.   a  tri 


from   L.  tradi 


t  TrafiO,  sm.  traffic ;  from  It.  traffico  (§  35). 

+  Traflquer,  vn.  to  traffics  from  It, 
traffic***  (§  15). 

Tragedie,  •/  tragedy;  from  L.tragoedia. 
—Der.  tragedy. 

Tragique,  adj.  tragic;  from  L.  tragicuj. 

TRAH1R,  va.  to  betray  ;  originally  trair.  It. 
tradin,  from  L.  traders,  by  change  of  ac- 
cent from  trfidoro  to  traders  (see  Hilt, 
Oram.  p.  133).  For  loss  of  d  sec  §  110; 
for  intercalation  of  h  see  cnvahir. — Der. 
trahison     (from     L.     trail itionom  :     for 


v.). 


TRAIN r..- 

TRAJNER,  va.  to  drag.  See  from.— Der. 
Iraine  (verbal  subst  .),froinee  {partic.  tubst.), 
frnfneau,  traimge,  traSiaia,  frofneur,  en- 

TRAIRE,  va.  to  milk,  lit.  to  draw ;  from 
which  O.  Fr.  signification  it  has  (lowly 
been  restricted  to  (he  special  sense  of  drawing 


milk  {cp.  r. 
moult '). 


'such    r 


becomes  train:  for  gr=r  tee  ,131;  fo< 
a=oi  tee  |  54. — Der.  trait  (partic.  subst. 
masc),  Iraiit  (partic  subst.  fern,  properly 
signifying  'drawn';  it  keeps  its  original 
sense,  as  1  train  it  properly  1  letter  of 
change  drawn  on  some  one).  From  tra- 
gore  comes  derir.  tragimsn  *,  the  act  of 
moving,  march,  whence  train.  For  loss 
of  g  tee  5  131,  whence  O.  Fr.  (ruin,  Fr. 
train.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  origin, 
that  O.  Fr.  had  train  while  Sp.  had 


haft;    fron 


tragtn 
TRAIT,   im.    an    an 

tract  us.     For  ot  —  1 
TRAITE,  sf.  a  stage,  journey.     S'c 
TRAITE,  sm.  a  treaty;  from  L. 

For  ot-iV  tee  §  119;  for  -at 

I  act. 
TRAITER,s«,  to  treat;  from  L. 

For  ot  —  it  see  $  lag. — Der.  traitear,  ft 

ment.  froirable. 
TRAITRE.  rat.  a  traitor;  formerly  ir, 
L.  traditor.     " 


■■ }  i 


,1  d  (se. 


trndit'r. 


*>)a 


wing   < 


see    §    13 

Traitors 

become 

train 

di  strata 

e  becomes 

dhtraire. 

or  eitr 

airt,  Trahsrs  was  ea 

lychanR 

«    (we   find 

subtragendo 

■ubtrahendo  in  Mero 

t.  texts) 

TragS 

regularly 

courrd,  (see 

S  |i). t 

0  trasr' 

Traj  eetoire,  tf.  a  trajectory ;  a  Ft.  derir. 
from  L.  trajector.    See  %  333. 

Trajet.  im.  a  passage;  from  L.  tnjectus. 
For  ct-isee  ,  168. 

TRAMAIL,  sm.  a  trammel,  net;  formerly 
trima'd,  from  L.  tramaoulnm  *,  in  the 
Loi  Salique,  19,  3a;  *Si  quis  .  .  .  trema- 
culum  lut  vertevolum  de  flnraine  furi- 
verit.'  For  -acultim  —  -ail  ice  §  255. 
The  Low  Lat,  word  is  also  written  tra- 
mallum*.  Tremsouanm,  lit.  of  three 
meshes,  is  compd,  of  L.  tres  ind  mncuLi. 

Trame,  sf.  weft,  course;  from  L.  trains. 
—Der.  tramct. 

+  Tramoatane,  .'/.the  north  wind;  from 
It.  tramontana  (§  15). 

TRANCHER,  va.  to  cut.  O.  Fr.  troinchitr. 
Origin  uncertain.  Lilire  decides  finally  on 
accepting  L.  trunoare,  having  regard  to 
the  common  changing  of  rowels  before  no 
(It.  troncare,  Prov.  trtaehar.  Sp.  trintar; 
cp.  also  Tolnntatem  —  O.  Fr.  teiWe).— 
Der.  tranche  (verbal  subst.),  francAant, 
tranchlc  (partic.  subst.},  fr-oncAet,  tranchoir, 

s   Tranqullle,  adj.  tranquil;  from  L.  trin- 

■        qnillus.— Der.  tranquilliser. 

1  j  Tranquillity,    sf.    tranquillity ;    from    L. 

r        tranquillitatem. 

,   Tr  art  a  action,  sf.  a  transaction;   from   L. 


TRANSBORDBR — TRA  VAIL. 


Transborder,  va.  to  trim-ship 
of  L.  trana  and  Fr.  bordtr,  q 

trtavixirdemi m,  tratnbordMc. 

Transoend&nt,  adj.  transcende: 


Tr&nsoriptioi 

TraziHcrire,  u 


,  ]/.  a   transcription ;  from 

'..    to   transcribe;    from   L. 
For  -aortbare  —  -serin 


Transfert,  m.  a  transfer ;  from  L.  trans- 

fertus,  barbarous  p.p.  of  transferre. 
Transfigurer,  va.  to  transfigure;  from  L. 

transfigurare.— Der.  (ranj/fj-uration. 
Transformer,  va.  to  transform;  from  L. 

transform  a  re. — Der.  tranfformit\oo. 
'fransfuge,  sm.  a  deserter  ■  Oom  L.  trans- 

fuga. 
Transfuaer,    va.   to   transfuse ;    from    L. 

Tranggresser,  va.  to  transgress;  from  L. 

transgressare*  ' 

-Der.  transgra 
Transiger,  vs.  to 


transgret&on. 
sact;  fromL.  trausi 

be  chilled; 


TRANSIR,  va.  to  chill,  im. 
from  L.  transire  *  (  —  to  ■ 
Lat.  texts),  eompd.  of  t: 
From  sense  of  dying  it  pa 
being  chilled  with  cold, 
Der.  transi  (verbal  subst.), 


Transition,  if.  a  transition  ;  from 
Transitoi.ro.  adj.  transitory; 
Translator, 


)•,    frc 
verb  is  now  out  of  i 

Translation,  sf.  a 


n    translatus.     This 
translation:    from    L, 


Transmission,  i/. 

Tranamuer,  va.  to 


Transmutation,  if.  to 
Transparent,  adj.  tra 


nt;    from   L. 


Transpercer,  va.  to  transfix;  compd.  of 

L.  tram  and  Tt.pmtr,  q.v. 
Transplrer,   va.    to    transpire;    from    L. 

trans  and  spirare.— Der.  rmnspiVation. 
Transplanter,  va.  to  transplant;  from  L. 

transplintare. — Der.  rranspfarsfation. 
Transporter,  va.  to  transport ;   from  L. 

transportare.  —  Der.    transport    (verbal 

subst.),  tramporiMt, 
Transposer,  tia.  to  transpose;  compd.  of 

L.   trans  and  Fr.  pour.— Der.  transpos- 


Trapese,  tm.  a  trapezium ,  from  Or.  Tpi- 

TRAPPE,/.  a  trap, trapdoor;  from  medieval 
L.  trappa*.  a  snare,  in  the  Lex  Salica, 
7,  9 :  'Si  quit  turturem  de  trappa  fura- 
verit.'  Trappa  is  of  Germ,  origin,  like 
most  hunting  terms,  0.  H.  G.  trapo,  a  trap, 


■e  (S  io).-Der.  a 


-appa  (.lit.  t 


tap). 


TRAPU,    adj.    nobby,   squat.       Origin    nn- 


TRAQUENARD, 
(of  a  horse),  ' 
having  the  com 


rtn.  a  mare,  1  racking-pace 
traquenard'    (dance);    all 

also,  a  trap  for  wild  beasti. 
;  probably  connected  with 


TRAQUER,  m.  to  beat  (a  wood),  hunt; 
then  to  enclose,  surround.  Traautr  is 
properly  to  draw  a  net  round  a  wood  to 
catch  the  game  in  it;  and  is  of  ficrm. 
origin,  Neth.  trtilttn  (§  37).— Der.  trot 
(verbal  subst.  masc),  Iraque  (verbal  subst 
fern.),  traqucuT,  traquet,  fracasser. 

TRAVAIL,  mm.  (I)  a  horsebreaker's  break; 
(z)  by  extension  of  tense  (§  11)  labour, 
toil.  It.  travaglio.  Sp.  trabajo,  Prov.  Ira- 
bail,  properly  a  break  for  vicious  horses ; 
and  in  this  sense  from  L.  trabaoulum  *, 
der.  from  trabem.  For  b  =  i>  see  §  113; 
for  -aonlmn=-ai'i  see  5  355.  From  sense 
of  a  machine  for  restraining  horses,  the 
word  comes  to  mean  constraint  drudgery. 
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TRA  VAILLER — TR&PASSER. 


trouble,  whence  (tie  Tab  travaillir,  to  rex 
oneself,  exert  oneself,  work  hard. 

TRA  VAILLER,  «n.  to  labour.     See  travail. 

TRAVEE, ;/.  a  hay,  arch  ;  from  L.  trabatft : 
der.  from  trabem.     For  b  —  »  see  }  113 

TRA  VERS,  tm.  breadth ;  flora  L.  trttver- 
■na,   for    transverBoa. — Der.    trover 

TRAVERSER,  va.  to  now,  tra»erje.  See 
tramr*.— Der.  travtru  (verbal  nibst.),  ira- 
vtriie  (panic,  lubit.). 

TRAVERSIN,  sm.  a  bolster.     See  travtrs. 

tTravestir,  va.  to  tratesty;  introd.  in 
16th  cent,  from  It.  travtuirttf  15).— Der. 

TR6-,  TRES-,  prefix.  -  across,  beyond.  It. 
tra-.  eras-,  from  L.  trans,  which,  by  ns 
-B  (see  I  163),  becomes  t™,  whence 
(res:  for  a  =  *  tee  §54.  Thus  transsiliie 
becomes  trtsxaillir;  trans  jiassare,  trans 
bnccare*.  tranafilare",  transtellum*. 
were  in  0.  Fr.  trtspasstr,  trtsbuclur.  Ins- 
JUtr,  trttuou,  which  in  mod.  Fr.  are  re- 
duced  to  Iripasier,  Iribuehir,  trfjilir,  tri- 
Uau,  by  regular  loss  of  1,  ice  j  14S. 

TRltBUCHF.R,  va.  to  (tumble;  It.  Irabw 
can,  to  burl  at  one'i  teeth,  throw  at  one. 


are  tranabuooare  *,  trabuoaxe*,  or  tre- 
buoaro*.  Fortranfl-  =  »-es-  =  (/-i!-seer/^.; 
for   oo-e*   lee    %    m6.— Der.   tribucktx 

TREFILER,  va.  to  wiredraw;  Formerly 
Irtsfilir,  from  L.  tranaflUre,  der.  from 
Alum,  properly  to  past  thread  through  the 

Ire-.— Der.  Irifileat,  trtyltrtt, 
TREFLE,  sns.  trefoil;   from  L.  trifolinm, 

by  contr.  of  tri  folium  to  tririium  ($  51), 

whenceovjft.     For  i-*see  §  71. 
TREFONDS,  sm.  (a  term  of  feudal  custom) 

property    under    the    surface. — Der.    tri- 

TREILLE.  •/.  a  vine-arbour,  trellij-arbonr ; 
from  L.  trichila  (found  in  Columella  and 
in  the  Copa).  TrichJla,  regularly  contrd. 
(tee  §  51)  to  trioh'ia,  becomes  trlola 
by  oh  — 0,  whence  Irtilll  by  -icla  —  -rille 
(lee  §  357).— Der.  triilligt,  trtiUn,  Irtill- 

TREILLIS,  sm.  a  trellis.  See  Irtillt. 

TREIZE,  adj.  thirteen;  from  L.  tredeolm, 

by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of  trodeoim 

to  trad'eim,  whence  triize.     For  do----e 


see  Hist.  Oram,  p.  Si ;  for  e  =  ti  ice  5  65  ; 
for  0  —  z  see  ainitie. 
■fPrtSraa,  sm.  (Oram.)  diseresis;   the  Gr. 

Tprjfffl. 

TREMBLE,  sm.  (Bot.)  an  aspen-tree.  It 
trtmula,  from  L.  tremnla.  (lit.  that  which 
trembles),  by  regular  contr.  (see  §  51)  of 
tremttla  to  trem'la,  whence  tremble.  For 

•  ml"  mW  see  Hist.  Oram.  p.  73. 

TREMBLER,  tm.  to  tremble.  It.  trtmctart, 
L.  tremularo  *,  derir.  of  tremulus. 


'Nim 


.gore    1 


1    fletu 


stridore  dentitim  tremulantee,'  says  Flo- 
doard  (iii.  3).  TremQlire,  regularly 
contrd.  (tee  |  51)  to  trem'Iare,  becomes 
trembler.  For  ml— snU  see  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  73. — Der.  treinblotcz,  trtmbleat,  iremble- 

TR.EMIE,  if.  a  mill-hopper;  corruption  of 
O.  Fr.  trttauU,  compd.  of  Ire.  which  it 
from  L.  tree,  and  mtdt,  which  is  the 
L.  modiiui,  lit.  1  trough  to  hold  three 
bushels.  For  lost  of  d  see  S  110;  for 
p-arfiaMtU. 

TREMIERE,  sf.  the  hollyhock.     Origin  un- 

TREMOUSSER  (SE),  va.  to  shake;  va.  to 
flutter  (as  a  bird) ;  from  a  supposed  L. 
tranamotiaret*,  to  move  rapidly,  der. 
from  tranamotns.  p.p.  of  trajumovere. 
Tranamotiare  becomes  trimenastr :    for 


for  -tit 


of  L.  t 


;  for< 


TREMPE.  if.  temper  (of  steel).    See  trtmptr. 

TREMPER,  110.  to  steep,  dip,  temper;  from 

L.  temperars,  lit.  to  temper  steel,  also  to 

'  rinum  ternperatnm "  =  tun  trtmpi  d~ta*. 
TempSrire,  regularly  contrd.  (see  5  51) 

later  trtmptr,  by  transposition,  see  aprtti.  . 
Trtmptr  is  a  doublet  of  Itmpertr,  q.T. — 


s^ffino  (§  15). 

TRENTE,  adj.  thirty.  Sp.  trttnta,  from  L. 
trigtnta,  by  regular  lost  of  medial  g,  see 
i  131.  For  i-«  see  $  J3. — Der.  rrmt- 
isme,  frfnraine. 

+  Tr6pan,  sir.  a  trepan;  introd.  from  It. 
trapano  (|  as,).— Der.  IripancT. 
REPASSER,  m.  to  die.  O.  Fr.  trafssnr. 
It.  irapasfare.  from  L,  tranBpas?aro, 
properly  to  pus  across,  then  to  die;  it  ii 
almost  the  exact  rendering  of  the  popular 


phrase  fain  It  U 

tri-  see  tri-.— De 

Trepidation,  sf. 


TR&PIDA  TIQN — TR1LQQIE, 

<a.    Fortran* 

.  trtpas  (verbal 
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mL.tre 


TREPIED.  sm.  ■  tripod  ;  from  L.  tripe dem. 

Fr>r  tri-  —  tri-  tee  §  7a  ;  for  pedum  =pitd 

see  pitd. 
TREPIGNER,  im.  to  sump  one'i  feet ;  der. 

from  O.  Fr.  triptr,  as  igratigntr  it  ftoni 

gratttr.     TViptr  is  of  Germ,  origin,  Nerd. 

tripptn  (,  30). — Der.  Iripigiumeat. 
TRES,  adv.  very  ;  from  L.  trans,  lit,  beyond, 

then  later  'very,'     Byna  — ■  (we  }  163) 

trans   becomes    traa,  whence   iris.     For 
we  §  54. 


itart,  shudder;  from 
for  trans-  it  iris-  tee 
trd~;  for  salire  =  tailtir  we  saillir. — Der, 

TRESSER,  va.  to  plait  hair  in  tresses ; 
originally  trtctr.  It.  trtceiart,  from  L. 
tricars  *  der.  from  trfoa  *,  which  from 
Gr. -rpix".  tripartite,  whence  a  tress,  three- 
plaited.  For  trietMa trior  =  trtsstr  see 
S§  119,  364;   for  i  —  ■   tee  j  73. — Der. 


julat 
Tribun,  si 

—Der.  IritnaM  (rtom  L.  tribnnatus). 
Tribunal,  sm.  a   tribunal;     from    L.  tri 

banal. 
Tribune,   if.    a    tribune    (speaker's   desk) 

gallery;  from  Low  Lat.  tribuna. 
Tribut,  sm.  tribute;  from  L.  tributum. 
Tributalre,  adj.  tributary;  from  L.  tnbu 

TRICHER,  va.  to  trick,  cheat.     0.  Fr.  irt 
cktr,  of  Germ,   origin,   M.  H.  G.  trtekt 

(§  10).    Litue  prefers  to  derive 
tricari.  For  «■— i  see  %  59. — Der,  i 


*.). 


TRETEAU,  to.  a  mou'ntebink'i  itige,  tresiel ; 
formerly  Irtsttaa,  originally  trtstil,  from  L. 
traurtallnm  *,  dim.  from  transtrum, 
a  bench,  beam,  platform.  Trarurtellum, 
by  trana-  —  'res-  (see  rnf-),  becomes  O.  Fr. 
Instil,  whence  later  trtltou.  For  toss  of  s 
see  ,  148;  for  -ellum —- tan  tee  §  18a. 

TREU1L,  sm.  a  wheel  and  axle,  l\.  lorcolo, 
from  L.  toroulum,  a  press,  which  was  the 
meaning  of  tnuil  in  very  O.  Fr.  Toroti- 
lnm,  regularly  eontrd.  (see  5  51),  becomes 
torQlum,  whence,  by  transposing  r  (see 
apreli),  troolom,  whence  Ifflit.  For 
o-nisee  |  79;  for  el -1/ see  ,  139. 

TREVE,  tf.  a  trace ;  orig  trie*,  lit.  recurity, 
peace,  whence  truce.  Trivt  it  of  Germ, 
origin,  O.H.O./Wtwr,  Goth./riygwa  (§  30). 
Triggvia,  consonifying  so  to  11  (cp.  janvitr 
from  januarim,  q.v.),  becomes  trigva, 
'       e  0.  Fr.  Irittt,  by  gvv.    For  i-» 


see  i  73. 
Triangle,  t 


angle;   frnm 


Triaiigulaire,  adj.   triangular;    from   L. 


Tri  angulation,  ,/.  trtangulation ;  from  L. 

triangniationem*.  from  triangulus. 
Trlbord,  sm.  starboard.     0,  Fr.  ttlribord, 

of  Germ,  origin,  EngL  starboard  (J  17). 
Tribu,  if.  1  tribe  ;  from.  L.  tribui. 
Tribulation,  sf.  tribulation;  from  L.  tri- 


irick 


1,  Turkish 
ricoloured ;  from  L.   tri- 


TRICTRAC,    sm.    backgammon;     formerly 

:  noise  of  the  rattling  dice,  see  $  34, 
Trident,  sm.  a  trident;    from  L,  triden- 


Triennal 

ad 

trie 

rmial; 

from  L. 

nalis*.  from 

TRIER,  va 

nil.    It 

tritare, 

er. 

Mm 

The  act 

al  1 

mm  the 

'  g"num 

10  bea 

the  chaff 

Ug 

ence  th 

ing  of  tr- 

tr. 

The 

It.  hit 

re,  whic 

this  etymology.     For  loss  of  medial  t  see 

,11?— Der.  (riage. 
Trigaud,  adj.  tricky ;  a  der.  from  Low  L. 
e  *,  a  late  form  of  tricari,  to  make 
pretexts. 
Triglyphe,  im.  a   triglyph   (in  Archil.); 

from  Gr.  -rpl-iXwpoi, 
Trigone,  adj.  three-angled,  triangular ;  from 

Gr.  Tfi-fvvot. 
Trigonometrie,  sf.    trigonometry ;     from 

Gr.  Tpi-jtwoy  and  iitrpov. 
f  Trille,  sm.  a  trill;  from  It.  trillo  (§  35), 
Trilogio,  sf.  a  trilogy ;  from  Gr.  rpiXcrjia. 


TRIMBA  LER — TROTTER, 


TRIMBALER.  va.  to  drag  about.    Origin  un- 
known. 


TRIMER,  vt, 

known. 
Trimestre, 


Trill,   adj.   nine  (of  the  Deity);    from  L. 

TRINOLE,  sf.  a  curtain-rod.  Origin  an- 
known. — Der.  trmgttt,  tringltiXt. 

TriniW.  if.  the  Trinity;  from  L.  trioi- 
tatem Der.  trmitiiit. 

tTrinquer,  vn.  to  touch  glasses;  of 
Germ,  origin,  from  Germ.  Irinkia  (§  17). 

tTrio.sm.atrio;  the  It.  trio  (|  If.). 

Triolet,  im.  1  triolet,  the  name  of  1  kind  of 
French  verse  of  eight  lines,  of  which  the 
first  ii  tepeated  after  the  third,  and  the  first 
and  second  after  the  sixth;  a  dim.  of  trio 
(q.T.>. 

Tri.omph.al,    adj.    triumphal  ;     from     L. 

Triomphateur,  rat.  a  triumpher;  from  L. 

Triomphe,  sis.  a  triumph ;  from  L. 
triumphus.— Der.  triompha. 

TRIPE,  tf.  tripe.  Origin  uncertain.  Prob- 
ably of  Germ,  origin,  Germ,  slrippi  (§  Jo). 
—Der.  /rifaille,  Iripcttt,  irip'ter,  triplets. 

TRIPLE,  adj.  triple;  from  L,  triplus.— Der. 

Tripliclte,  sf  the  quality  of  being  triple ; 

TRITOT.sm.a  tenms-court,fives-court;  from 

O.  Fr.  verb  Iripcr,  10  trip  it,  leap,  dance.— 

Der.  mooter. 
TRIPOTER,  va.  to  make  a  medley,  intrigue. 

See  tripol. — Der.  tripotige. 
TR1QUE,  sf.  a  cudgel.     Origin  unknown. 
Trireme,  sf  a  trireme ;  from  L.  triremii. 
Trinaieul,    smf.   a    great- great- grandfather 

or    grandmother ;    from  Gr.  tjk'i  and    Fr. 

Triaayllable,   adj.  three  syllabled ;  ran.  a 

trisyllable;  from  L.  trisyllabus. 
TRISTE.   adj.  tad;   from  L.  tristis.— Der. 

TRISTESSE,  sf.  sadness;  from  L.  Mstitia. 

For  -itia  =  -css*  ice  §  345. 
Triturer,  va.  to  triturate;  from  L.  tritu- 

tTrlumvlr,  tm.  a    triumTir;    the   L. 


Trivial,  adj.  trivial ;  from  L.  ti 


sf.  a  bunch  of  shoots  (on  a  tree  or 
shrub  cut  down  to  the  ground) ;  from 
O.  Fr.  troche,  a  bundle.  Origin  unknown. 
Troche  has  another  dim.  iroc\et,  which  sig- 

TROGNE,  s/.  a'ful]  face.     Origin  unknown. 
TROGNON,  no.  a  core  (of  fruit).     Origin 

TROIS,  adj.  three;  from  L.  fereu.    For  o  =  « 

see  §  6a.— Der.  tntsieme. 
TROLER,  m.  to  drag   about,    gad,  lounge 

about ;     of  Germ,    origin.   Germ,    Irollen 

(§  »r). 

TROMBE,  sf.  a  waterspout ;  from  It.  iromba 

(5  25),  from  its  shape. 
■|- Trombone,  sm.  a.  trombone;   from  It. 


TROMPE,  sf.  a  horn,  trumpet;  from  It, 
tromba,  which,  according  to  Dies,  is  the 
L.  tuba  strengthened  withr(cp.  tronare" 
for  trmare  and  funda,  frondt).  There 
are  no  intermediate  forms  to  connect  tuba 
wiiii  trompe.  (Littro.) — Der.  tromptr  (pro- 
perly to  play  the  horn,  alluding  to  quack, 
and  mountebanks,  who  attracted  the  public 
by  blowing  a  horn,  and  then  cheated  thcni 
into  buying;  thence  to  cheat). 

TROMPER.ra.  to  deceive;  lit.  to  blow  the 
trumpet  to  one ;  see  Irompt. — Der.  tromp- 
cur,  trompcr'ic,  d&tromper. 

TROMPETTE,  if.  a  trumpet.  A  dim.  of 
trompt. — Der.  tramptlet. 

TRONC,  sm.  a  trunk;  from  L.  truncal. 
For  u*o  see  &  98.— Der.  (ronehe  (fern. 


tranche^. 


TRONE,  sib.  a  throne ;  from  L.  thronus — 

Der.  (roner,  delronet. 
Tronquer,  va.  to  mutilate ;  from  L.  trun- 

TROP.  adv.  too  much.  From  Low  Lit. 
tiropuB*,  of  which  the  origin  is  oncer- 
tain.  See  Hist.  Gram.  p.  160. — Der.  par 
trap  (see  par). 

Trope,  sm.  a  trope,  rhetorical  figure ;  from 

Trophee,  sm.  a  trophy;  from  L.  tropaeum. 
Tropiqua,  adj.  tropical ;  from  L.  tropicus. 


TROTTER,  va.  to  trot;  from  L.  tolutara* 
e  find  tohitarius,  a  trotter,  in  Seneca; 
:  tolutim,'  to  go  at  a  trot,  in  Pliny), 


TROU — TSAR. 
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by  contr.  of  tolutare  to  tlutuxo.  whence 
trotter.  For  U  =  Ir  cp.  litlam,  litre:  0* 
pitlum,  c. hap itrc-  -  -Der.  rr«  (verbal  subsi.; 
trotteur,  trotton. 

TROU.  am.  a  hole.  Prov.  jniuc.  from  Lot 
L.  ti-auguiu'  (in  the  Ripuarian  Law,  til 
43:  '  Si  quit  in  elausura  aliena  tramjum  a< 
transeunduni  fecerit').  The  origin  of 
trauRum  ii  unknown.  Foe  Ion  of  fi 
lee  S  13'J  for  au-ou  lee  §  107. 

t  Troubadour,  sm.  a  troubadour;  from 
Ptot.  trobador  (J  14),  der.  from  verb  (ro- 
bar^trouver,  to  find,  invent.     For  etymo* 
logy  of  /rotor  lee  tromier.     Its  doublet 
tromtur,  a.  v. 

TROUBLE,  sm.  confusion,  disorder ;  from 
tnrbula.  *,  dim.  of  tnrba,  by  nietathesil  of 

TROUBLE,  no)',  turbid,  muddy;  froi 
tnrbnlna*,  by  contr.  (see  £  51)  of  tiir- 
bulus  to  tuxb'lus,  whence  trouble,  by 
transposition  of  r,  see  apreti. 

TROUBLER,  va.  to  trouble,  disturb,  thicken 
(liquids)  ;  from  L.  turbnlare  *,  der.  from 
turbula.  found  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Turbulire,  regularly  contrd.  (see  5  51) 
to  tnjblare.  becomes  trembler :  for  trans- 
position of  r  see  apreti ;  for  n-  ou  see 
§  97.— Der.  trouble  (verbal  inbst.),  trou- 
ble. 

TROUER,  va.  to  perforate.     See  trau.— Der. 

TROUPE,  if.  a  troop;  der.  from  barbarous 
L.  troppra*.  'Si  enim  in  tmppo  de 
jumentis  iltam  ductricem  aliquil  involaverit' 
(Lex  Alamannorom,  7,  9).  Troppua'  it 
the  O.  H.  G.  dnpo  (Germ,  iraubi),  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  Troupe  is  from  a  fan.  form 
troppft':  for  o  —  ou  see  §  86,  —  Der 
troupaa,  traupit:,  Mtroupv. 

TROUPEAU,  ins.  a  flock.    See  troupe. 

TROUPIER,  sm.  a  trooper.     See  troupe. 

TROUSSE.s/.a  bundle, breechei.  See rrouswr. 
— Der.rroajseau,  d&ronjser(  properly  to  tike 
off  the  breeches),  froussequin. 

TROUSSEAU,  sm.  a  small  bundle,  outfit.   See 

TROUSSER,  va.  to  tuck  up,  mm  up;  for- 
merly trotter,  originally  mrser,  from  L. 
tortiaxe  *,  to  bind  together,  der.  from 
tortus,  p.  p.  of  toi'quore.  Tortiaro,  by 
-tiara  =  -j*r  (see  }  364),  becomes  torser, 
whence  Irosttr,  by  transposing  r,  see  dpreti. 
Por  later  change  of  0  to  ou  see  |  86.— 
Der.  troustt  (a  bundle  of  things  bound 
together,    a    verbal    subsL),    troiusis,   re- 


TROUVER,  va.  to  find;  formerly  trover, 
lorver  in  an  nth-cent,  document;  Ptot. 
Irobar,  from  L.  turbare,  to  move,  seek 
for,  lastly,  to  find.  For  b-vsee  $  113; 
for  m-o  see  t,  97  (whence  O.  Fr.  lorver, 
whence  trover)  ;  for  transposition  of  r  lee 
apreti;  for  later  change  of  0  to  ou  see 
$  86.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by 
O.  Port,  trovar,  which  — both  trouver  and 
remuer,  like  the  L.  turbare.  [It  is  alio 
suggested  that  it  is  from  L,  L.  tropare*, 
from  tropus,  a  song.]  —  Der.  (rouvaille, 
trouvcar  (of  which  the  doublets  ate  trouv- 
ire,  troubadour,  q.  v.). 

TROUVERE,  sm.  a  poet,  lit.  one  who  finds, 
invents.     Trouvtre  is  the  110m.  of  a  word 

L.L.tropator*,a  long-maker;  teelrouvir). 


TRUAND,  (a 


or;   fron 


a  vagrant,  truant ;  from  n 
icipimui 

s  (et  t> 


semper  pauperes  maw 

nime  trutani)  ad  ipsam  eleemosynam  ad- 

mittantur,'  from  a  document  of  a.d.  1340. 

TrutanuB  is  of  Celtic  origin  (5  19),  Gael. 

truaghan.  We!,  tru,  oulcast.     For  loss  of 

medial    t    see    abbaye. — Der.    truandtrtt, 

(ruBHrfaille,  trumdtr. 
+  Truchement,  sm.  an  interpreter;  from 

Sp.  truchemtm,  a  dragoman   (5  af)).      Its 

doublet  ij  drogman,  q.  v. 
TRUELLE,  sf.  a  trowel,  fish-slice;  from  L. 

trulla,  dim.  of  trua. 
TRUFFE,  s/.  (Bot.)  a  truffle.     Origin  nn- 

known. — Der.  truffiet,  trujfer. 
TRUIE,  sf.  a  sow.     It.  trojn,  from  L.  trot*, 

a  tow  in  common  Lat.    Diei  notices  that 

the  Romans  called  a  roast  pig  a  '  parens 

put  birds  and  other  animal*,  in  allusion  to 
the  Trojan  hone.  Thence,  by  assimila- 
tion, people  called  the  sow  troia.  A 
writer  under  the  Empire,  Messala  Corvinus, 
tells  ui  that  in  his  day  the  Romans  called 
the  sow  troia :  '  Troift  namque  vulgo 
Latine  scrofa  dicitur.'  We  read  in  a  legal 
document, '  Troiaa  omnet  meal  do,  lego.' 
Troia  becomes  truie  by  o-ui,  lee  $  84. 
For  relation  of  j  to  i  see  aider. 

TRUITE,  sf.  a  trout ;  from  L.  truota  (found 
in  Pliny).     For  ot-ir  see  §  no. 

TRUMEAU,  sm.  a  leg  of  beef.    Origin  on- 

-  Tear,"  sm.  the  Czar  (of  Russia);  a  Russian 
word  (5  39),  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Gr.  naxaof,  L.  Caesar. 


TV — TYRAN. 


TO,  ptn.  fro*,  thou ;  from  L.  tu. — Der.  tu- 

toyer  (kc  M). 
Tabs,  on.  a  tube;    from   L.  tubal.— Der. 

lu&uleux,  tubulin . 
Tuberoule,    sm.    a    tnbercule;     from    L. 

tuberculum. — Der.  tubereuteux. 
Tabereuae,  if.  (Bot.)  the  tuberose ;  from  L. 

Tubereux,  adj.  tuberous,  bearing  tubent; 


(whence  Dutch)  (,  30). 
TUER,  MI.  10  kill,  i  tolerably 


recent  word 
pll'  was  not 
oooidire).    InO.Fr. 
;   M   tn   Pioi.  tudar, 
intari. 


or  IgintUy  u 


.  Forpb,-/ 


O.  It.  nttart.     Tun 
defend,  then  cover 


salutr,  mvtr. — Der.  ruerie.  IM 

Tu£  am.  tufa ;  from  L.  tophui 
tee  j  146;  for  o»u  see  $  80. 

Tulle,  t/.  a  tile;  from  L.  teg u la,  by  regular 
contr.  (see  S  jl)  of  t*«lli  to  teg'la, 
whence  tuile.  For  jjl  —  S  lee  cailltr;  for 
o  =  ii  lee  jtimtau. — Der.  fUt/ier,  ruiirrie. 

+Tulipe,t/.  a  tulip;  from  Port.  tulipa{l»6). 
It  it  a  doublet  of  turban,  q.v. — Der.  <iil(pier. 

Tulle,  ins.  press-point,  tulle;  a  delicate  tex- 
tile fabric.  Origin  unknown.  It  it  ultully  at- 
tributed to  the  town  of  Tulle  ;  there  never, 
however,  has  been  any  manufactory  of  such 
fabrici  at  that  place.    (Littre,  Appendix.) 

Tumefaction,  if.  tumefaction  ;  a  Fr.  del 
vative  from  tumrfier,  at  if  from  L.  tumc 
faction  em*,  from  tumefactui. 

Tumefier,  va.  to  tumefy ;  from  a  supposed 


Tumeux.  s/.  a  tumour  ;  from  L. 
Tunaulaire,  adj.  tumular,  pertaining  to  a 

grave;    a  Fr.  derivative   in  ■air*   (j  197, 

note  1),  from  L.  tumulus. 
Tumulte,  sin.  a  tumult;  from  L.  tumult  us. 
Tumultueux,  adj.  tumultuous:   from  L. 

Tun i que,  if.  *  tunic;  from  L,  tunica. 


tTu.nD.eL  sm.  a  tunnel:  introd.  from  Engl. 

hmoel(%  18).     hi  doublet  ic  trmntav,  q.  v. 
tTurban.im.a  turban;  introd.  from  Pon. 

Turk,  nilbtad.     Irt  doublet  it  tulip s,  q.  1. 
TURBOT,  tn.  a  tnrbot ;  der.,  by  help  of  dim. 

turbt*,  which  from  L.  turbo,  properly  a 
top,  then  a  turbot,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
fish  to  the  thipe  of  a  top.  The  Gr. 
fSuOoi,  which  signifies  a  top  and  a  turbot. 


turbulm, 


—Der. 


1'Turf,  tm.  turf;  introd.  from  Eugl.  turf 
«  18). 

TurgeBesnt,  01$.  turgid;  from  L.  tnrges- 
centem. — Der.  lurgticiimc. 

Turlupin.  int.  a  maker  of  conundrums : 
Voltaire,  in  his  life  of  Moliere,  tays'it  is  of 
hist,  origin  (tee  |  33),  from  Turlnpln,  the 
name  of  a  comic  personage  played  by  the 
.  sciorLegrand. — Der.  lurlupinti.turlupiiuAt, 

Turpitude,  s/.  turpitude ;  from  L.  1 


Tu  trice,  s/ 


■ly.      See  <s>  and   rot.— Der. 
1  female  guardian;    from  L. 


TUYAU,  tm.  a  pipe,   tube;    formerly  tuyel. 

Origin  uncertain.     The  Ptot.  and  Sp.  (stsU 

mikes  the  L.  tuballua  improbable;  Dies 

suggests  an  O.  H.  G.  tuda  ($  ao)  ;  cp.  Dan. 

Ivd;  Du.iuti. 
Tympan,  cm.  a  tympanum  (of  the  ear), 

dram.      Its  doublet  is  limbalt.  q.  v. — Der, 

/ym^aniler,  lympamtn. 
Type,  in.  a  type;  from  L.  typos.— Der. 

Antique. 
Typliolde,  adj.  typhoid;  from  lypkus,  and 

Or.  (loot.     See  typkut. 
Typhus,  sin.  typhus ;  from  Or.  tu£««. 
Typographic,  s/.   typography;    from  Gr 

Tirol  and  ipifv.—Dci.  typograpki<iae. 
TyTBO,  sm.  a  tyiant :  from  L.  tyrannot.— 

Der,  (ynunie,  lyroiiniser,  fyranuiquc 
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Ublquiste,  int.   an   Ubiqm'tarian ;    ■   Fr. 

denial  iire  in  -iste  (see  §  J 1 7);    from  L. 

Ubiquity,  sf.  ubiquity ;  a  Fr.  derivative  in 
-Af(nx$i30)iftomL.nbiqne. 

Ulcfire,  sm.  an  ulcer;  from  L.  ulcerus.— 

Der.  tdcertT,  (Juration. 
Ult6rieur,  adj.  ulterior;  from  L.  ult 

t  "Ultima  turn,  m.  an  ultimatum;  ike  L. 

ultimatum  •,  p.  p.  of  ultimare  *,  from 

nltimuB. 
tUltramontain,  adj.  nltiamon 

introd.  from  It,  Oto-amonlauo  (|  15). 

UMHLK,  ™.  (Ichth.)  an  umber,  char;  from 

L.  umbra  (found  in  Ovid).     For  fl  set 

S  '55- 

UN,  adj.  one ;  from  L,  rums. — Der.  unieme. 
TJnanime,  adj.  unanimous;  from  L.  una 

nimus,   -Der.  unanimity 
Uniforme,  adj.  uniform  ;  from  L,  nnifor- 

mil. — Dei.  uniformiti. 
Union,  1/.  anion;  from  L.  uaionem.     Its 


doublet 


u  oignan,  < 


d&uniV,  reunir. 
Uniason,  sin.  unison ;  from  L.  11:1  is  onus*. 
Unitaire,  adj.  tending  towards  unity  (Min. 

and    Chem.)  ;    sns.   a   Unitarian  (Theol.). 

For   Ft.   derivatives   in   -aire   ice    §    197, 

Unite,  sf.  nnity;  from  L.  unitatem. 
Unlvers,  sm.  the  universe;  from  L.  uni- 

rersum  (found  in  Cicero). 
TJniversalWi,   sf.    universality ;     from    L. 

Universal,  adj.  universal;    from   L.  uni- 

Universite,  sf.  a  university;  from  L.  oni- 
versitatcm,  a  legal  corporation,  com- 
munity,   in    Martian    (6th    cent). — Der. 

Urajloscope,  sin,  (Ichth.)  the  uranoscopus; 

from  I.,  uranoscopus  (found  in  Pliny). 
Urotere,  im.  (Med.)  the  ureter;  from  Gr. 

otWrsjp: 
Urethra,  sm.  (Med.)  the  urethra ;  from  Or. 

atfrjtpa. 


Urgent,  adj.  argent ;  from  L.  urgentem. 

—Der.  urgimic. 
Urine,  sf.  urine ;  from  L.  nrina. 
Urique,  adj.  (Chem.)  uric;   derived,  with 

urate  and  vrit,  from  Or.  oSpor. 
Urne,  sf.  an  im ;  from  L.  urna. 
Urtioalre,  sf.  (Med.)  urticaria,  nettle-rash; 


USER,  on.  to  use;  from  L.  usare«,  der. 
from  usus,  p.p.  of  uti. — Der.  usage, 
usance.  (A  deriv.  of  us ore  *  is  UBinore*. 
fo  bare  the  use  of,  fonnd  in  medieval  Lat. 
documents,  whence  verbal  subst.  trains,*, 
Fr.  mint,  which  signifies  the  use  of  water- 
power,  in  an  nth-cent,  teit :  whence  it 
comes  to  mean,  later,  any  factory  driven  by 
water,  then  a  factory  generally.) 

USINE,  sf.  a  manufactory,  factory.     See  user. 

Ustt6,  adj.  in  use,  used;  from  L.  usitatus*. 
p.p.   of  usitare,   which  is    frequent,   of 

Uatensile,  sm.  an  utensil ;  from  L.  uten- 
tilia  (found  in  Varro  and  Livy).  The  in- 
terpolated 1  in  this  word,  says  Little,  is 
absolutely  barbarous,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  the  16th  cent. 

Uutioa,  sf.  ustion  (Roman  Law),  act  of 
burning;  from  L.  ustionem. 

Uauel.  adj.  usual ;  from  L    usualis. 

Usufru.it,  im.  usufruct;  from  L.  usufrnc- 


Usure,   sf.  usury ;    from  L. 


—Der. 


Usurper,  tin.  to  usurp;  from  L.  usurp  are. 

—Der.  usurp ateur,  usurpation. 

t,  oil  (Mus.)  the  name,  in  the  old  sol-fa 

scale,  of  the  fiist  of  the  seven  sounds  which 

compose    the   ordinary    scale,  C    natural ; 

from  the  Erst  ward  in  the  monkish    line 

'  Ue  queant  laiis  resonare  fibris.' 
Uterin,  adj.  uterine;  from  L.  uterinus. 
Utile,  adj.  useful;    from  L.  ntilis. — Der. 

ufjiite,  uri/iser,  ui/fitaire. 
Utopie.s/ Utopia,  plan  of  government  of  an 

imaginary  and   perfect   country ;    a    name 

forged  by  Sir  Thomas   More    out  of  Or. 

ofi  roi-ot,  lit.  no-place,  land  of  nowhere. — 

Der.  uiopiste. 
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VACANT — VAN. 


Vacant,  adj.  vacant;  from  L.  racantem 
—Dec  vacant*. 

VACARME.  sm.  a  hubbub,  uproar;  of  Germ 
origin,  Neth.  viach-arme,  woe  to  the  wretch 
(i  17)-     Vatarmt  in  medieval  Ft.  was  -- 


ic  later  to  signify 


exclamation,  and  e 
Vacation,  sf.  a 

Vaccin,  sm.  vaccine-matter ;  from  L.  vac- 

cinus.— Der.  vaccina  (whence  vaccine). 
VACHE,  sf.  a  cow;  from  L.  vaooa.     For 

ca^che   see    Hist.    Gram.    p.    64.  — Der. 

vachcr,  lingerie. 
Vacillant,  adj.  vacillating.     See  vaaller. 
Vaciller.  vn.  to  vacillate  ;  from  L.  vacil- 

lare.— Der.  irocittement,  vac, 

VacuiW,  sf.  vacuity :  from  L. 
fVade-meoum,  im.a  vai 

Vagabond,  adj.  vagrant,  sm.  a  vagabond  ; 

fromL.  vagabundus.   For  u  =  o  see  §  98. 

— Der.  vagabonded,  vagabondise. 
Vagir,  vn.  to  wail;  ftom  L.  vagire. — Der. 

jiojissement. 
+  Vagon,  sm.  1  wagon  ;  from  Engl,  viagon 

(5  *8). 
VAGUE,  sf.  a  wave;  of  Getm.  origin,  O.H.Q. 

wag  (§  30). 
Vague,  adj.  vague,  empty,  void  (of  cultiva- 
tion):   in   the    first   tense   clearly   from  L. 

vagus  ;  the  latter  senses  seem  to  point  to 

5119. 
t  Vague  mast  re,  sm.  an  officer  in  charge 


.a  vade-mecum;  the 


oftl 


bagjtag 


— t.  by  t . . .... 

Gexm.wag*n«ntBltr(%a1).    In*.D.  1650 

Menage  defined  vagutmestri  as  un  ofjiciir 

qui  a  it  sain  dt  fain  charger  tt  alteltr  la 

bagagis  (Turn  armic. 
Vaguer,  vn.  to  wander  ;  from  L.  vagari. 
VAILLANCE,  sf  valour;  from  L.  volenti*. 

For  a  —  ai  see  §  54,  a  ;  for  -on  tia  -=  -.tnce 

see  J  las. 
VA1LLANT,  adj.  valiant ;    from  L.  valen- 

tem.    For  »-«*«§  54,  *. 
VAIN,   adj.    vain;    from    L.    vanus.      For 

-anaa=-om  see  5  194. 
VAINCRE.pa.  to  conquer;  from  L.  vine-are, 

by  regular  contr.  (see  ?,  51)  of  vinoSra 


VAISSEAU,  sir.  a  ship,  vessel ;  formerly 
vaisscl.  It.  vasctlh,  from  Low  L.  vasoal- 
lum*,  der.  from  vas.  Vasoellum  becomes 
vaissel :  for  a  —  ai  see  §  54  ;  for  so  =  ss  see 
crtsson  ;  for  -ollum  =  -tl  —  -tau  see  §  104. 
The  fern,  form  ot  missel  is  vaissellc. 

VAISSELLE,  if.  plate  (gold  and  silver).    See 


VAL,  sm.  a  valley ;  fro 

m  L.  vallia 

Val  also 

follows  the  usual  rule  of  softe 

iog 

f  to*  (tee 

5    158),  and  thus 

in  a  vau 

teau,  vaudeville,  cte 

—Der. 

vail 

aval,  avalet. 

VALABLE,  adj.  valid. 

Seet-a 

oir 

VALET,    sm.    a    val 

formerly 

vaslct*,  from  medie 

>1  Lit. 

sBlettna, 

dim.  of  vassalia,  s 

ee  vassal.     The  vasld 

was  originally  a  squ 

re,  you 

ho  served 

under  1  lord,  then  la 

lettua  losing  atonic 

5> 

van  le  It  us,   whenc 

valet.      For   loss  0 

s   see 

§    I 

48.— Der. 

■     iron 


letudin 


VALEUR,  s/  value;  from  L.  valoratn.   For 

-oram  -  -cur  see  £  317.— Der.  vaievreai. 
Valide,   adj.    valid;    from    L.    validut.- 

Rer.  invalide,  vatidhe,  valider. 
+  Valise,  sf.  portmanteau;   from   It.  imfr 

g-a  fj  35).— Der.  dewjfiser. 
VALLEE,  sf.  a  valley.    See  val. 
VALLON,  sm.  a  dale.     See  val. 
VALOIR,  vn.  to  be  worth ;    from  L.  veJerd 

For    -ere^-or'r   see    §    363. — Der.    valat 

(pattic.  subst.),  voiable. 
fValser,  vn.  to  waltz;  introd.  lately  from 

Germ,  tvalzcn  (J  37).— Der.  valsi  (verbal 

VALUE,  sf.  value.     See  valtdr. 

Valve,  sf.  a  valve;    from  L.  valva.— Der. 

Vampire,  sm.  a  vampire ;  a  Russian  word, 
Rust,  vampir,  0.  Run.  tipir,  Russ.  ovpir. 

VAN,  sm.  a  fan;  from  L.  vuuiui.  For 
reduction    from    an    to    n   ice    5    1 64  — 


VA  NDALX — VSGSTER, 


sacked 


Vandals,  sm.  a  Vandal ; 
|  33.  name  of  the  barb 
Rome,  A.B.  455. — Der.  vanrfafisme. 

tVanille,  sf.  vanille;    from  Sp.  vainUla 
(§  a6). — Der.  vanillici. 

Vanit6,  j/.  Tanity;    from 


Der.  1 


,  shuttle.     See  v< 


,   winnow.      See 


VANNIER,  cm.  a  basket- maker.     See  von. 

VANTAIL,  sm.  a  folding-door.     See  treat. 

VANTARD,  sm.  a  braggart.     See  vomer. 

VANTF.R,  va.  to  extol,  bout;  from  L.  vani- 
tare  *.  '  Vanitaa  est  fallacia ;  vanitautea 
autem  vel  falii  vel  fallentes  vel  utrique  in- 
telliguntnr,*  says  St.  Augustine  (De  Quant. 
Animae,  33).  Vanltire  regularly  losing 
atonic  1  (tee  §  jji)  becomes  van'tare, 
whence  vanter. — Der.  temfard,  winferie. 

Vapeur,  sf.  a  vapour;  from  L.  vaporem. 
— Der.  vaporeux,  vaporiser, 

Vaquer,  vn.  to  be  vacant;   from   L.   va- 

VARANGUE,  sf.  flooring,  ground-timber  (of 

a   chip) j  of  Germ,  origin,  like  most   sea 

terms,  Sweu.  vrdngir  (§  20). 
VARKCH.stjj.  wreckage,  sea-wreck;  of  Germ. 

origin,  A.  S.  mac.  Engl,  wrack  (S  *o). 
V  ARENNE,  sf.  a  warren,  cruise ;  from  medieval 

L.  waienna,  varenna.     For  detail!  see 

under  its  doublet  garenne. 
Variable,  adj.  variable;  from  L.  variabi- 

lis.- -Der.  variabilis. 
Varioe,  sf.  (Med.)   variation   (of  veins) ; 

Varier,  va.  to  vary,  change;  from  L.  vari- 

Varlete,  if.  variety  {  from  L.  varietatem. 

Variola,  5/.  smallpox;    from  L.  variola*, 

from    varins,  spoiled.     Its  doublet  is  vi- 

Variqueuz,    adj.    (Med.)    varicose ;    from 


VARLOPE,  sf.  a  jointer  (a  carpenter"!  tool). 

+  Vedette.  sf.  a  vedette,  scout; 

Origin  unknown. 

in  16th  cent  from  It.  vedata  (5  35) 

VASE,  sm.  a  vessel,  vase;  from  L.  vasum. 

Vegetal,  adj.  vegetable  ;  as  if  from 

VASE,  sf.  mud,  slime  ;  of  Germ,  origin,  A.  S. 

posed  L.  vegetalis*.  from  vegetus 

vast  (§  20).     Its  doublet  is  gazon,  a.  v. — 

Fr.  derivatives  in  -al  see  §  191,  note 

Der.  noseux. 

Vegetation,  s/ vegetation;  from  L. 

VasistaB,  sm.  a  casement  window.     Origin 

uncertain.     Littra  accepts  the  Germ,  suas    Vegeter,  vn.  to  vegetate;   from  L. 

inaast  'what',  that?'  (5  37). 

tare  (used  in  a  neut.  sense). 

:*:  'Si  a 


erif  (Lex  Alamannorum,  79.  3).  Vmstu 
is  of  Celtic  origin,  Kymrie  gwas,  a  youth, 
servant  (§  19). — Der.  vasselage,  vassaliti. 

Vaste,  adj.  waste;  from  L.  vastus. 

Vaudeville,  sm.  a  ballad,  vaudeville,  pro- 
perly a  ballad  sung  to  a  well-known  tune. 
Vaudeville  is  of  hist,  origin,  see  §  33. 
Vaudeville  is  an  altered  form  of  vaudevirr. 
For  r— /  see  |  1£7.  Menage  wrote,  in  the 
17th  cent.,  Vaitdivilu,  sorle  de  chansons. 
Par  corruption  au  lieu  de  Vaudevire. 
Cist  aimi  qu'on  apptlotl  anciennement  ces 
chansons,  parci  qu'elles  furent  invenlits  par 
Olivier  Bassilin,  qui  itait  itnfouUon  de  Vire 
en  Normandie,  it  qa'illis  furent  premiire- 
mtnt  chanties  au  Van  de  Vire,  qui  est  le 
nam  iTun  lieu  proche  de  la  vdle  de  Vire. 

VAU-L'EAU,  adv.  with  the  stream,  down- 
stream, i.  e.  aval  Veau.  For  letter-changes 
see  vol  and  eau. 

VAURIEN.  sm.  a  worthless  fellow;  from 
vaut-rien:  cp.fatn&mt  lot  fail-niant.  For 
etymology  see  rim  and  valoir. 

VAUTOUR.Jm.  a  vulture;  from  L.  vultu- 
liuB  (found  in  Lucreitos).  By  changing  a 
to  o  (see  §  97)  vulturiue  became  vol- 
turius  (found  in  a  Merov.  text).  Vol- 
turiua  becomes  vauiour:  for  Ol  =  au  see 
6  I57i  foru-oaseeSoo. 

VAUTRER  (SE),  vpr.  to  wallow ;  formerly 
vautrcr,  originally  voltrer,  in  Marie  of 
France,  It.  valtolart,  from  L.  voltulare*, 
deriv.  of  vol'tiM,  contr.  of  volutus.  Vol- 
tfil&re,  regularly  conird.  (see  §  5a)  to 
vol' tiara,  becomes  vaUrer.  For  1—r  see 
,157-  Byol-ou-au  (see  ,157)  voltrer 
becomes  vautrcr,  then  vautrer. 

VEAU,  ins.  a  calf,  veal ;  formerly  vicl.  Prov. 
tndei,  from  L,  vitellua.  For  loss  of  medial 
t  see  §  117;  for  i  —  1  see  §  68:  whence 
viel,  then  vtavi  for  •eD-tut =-tl ^ -iau  sec 
5  304.— Der.  viltt  (from  0.  Fr.  van). 

Vecteur,  sm.  (Math.)  a  vector;   from  L. 
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VShement,  adj.  vehement;  from  L.  vetie- 

Hitmen,.- Der.  vihimmct. 
Vehicule.sm.a  vehicle;   from  L.  vehicn- 

VEILLER,  vn.  to  wake,  lie  awake ;    from  L. 

Tigilare,  by   regular   contr.    (tee    $    Ja) 

of  vigtiaro   to  Trig;Taie>,  whence  vtillir. 

Foigl^il  tee  £  131 ;  for  i=«  see  $  68. 

— Der.  voile  (verbal  mbit.),  vtillit  (pariic. 

iubst.1,  iwi'tfeur.  vtitteuse,  6vtiller,  r&veiller, 

tvrwilier. 
VEINE.s/.avein;  from  L.  vona.    ForB-« 

>ee   5   61. — Der.  winer,  wc'neuz,  wmdle 

(for  veirullt,  q.  v.). 
VELER.  m.  to  calve.     See  veau. 
VELIN,  ;m.  vellum;   from  L.  vitulinus,  by 

regular  contr.   (lee  §  5a)   of  vifrQlinus 

to  vitlinus.  whence  vilin.     For  U-U  =  I 

see  5  168;  fbri  =  *ieei  7*. 
Velleit6,  if.  a  feeble  desire;   formed  from 

L.  Telle.     For  Fr.  derivativea  in  -It  tee 

§  *3°- 
Tellooo,  adj.  iwift;    from  L.  Telocem. — 

Der.  vtl<KA&. 
Velocifere,   tm.   the  name   of  a    class   0/ 

iwift  vehicles ;  ftom  L.  veloi  and  ferre. 
"Velocipede,   sm.  a   velocipede;    from   L. 

VELOURS,  sm.  velvet ;  O.  Fr.  vdoun,  vtlout 
(Menage,  at  late  a>  the  17th  cent.,  tells  us 
is  day  both  fnrais  were  med),  froi 


and  §  no,  note  5.  The  change  from -cms 
lo  -ours  is  alto  irregular.  The  It.  villuto 
indicates  another  L.  form  vellutiun". 

tVeloutei,  adj.  velvety:  partic.  of  wJou- 
ur,  which  is  from  It.  vtllutart  (5  jj). 

VELU,  adj.  woolly ;  ftom  Low  L.  villutna*, 
from  villus.  For  i  =  *  tee  f  7a  ;  for  loss 
off  see  §  158;  for  -utna-a  ace  §  301. 

VENAISON,  s/.  venison;  from  L.  venati- 
onom,  lit.  hunting,  then  game  got  in 
hunting.     For  -tiOMm =-«on  see  $  13a. 

Venal,  adj.  venal;  from  L.  venalis. — Der. 
vinalM. 

VENDANGER,  iw.  10 gather  grapes;  from  L. 
vindemiaro.  For  in  =  in  —  an  sic  5  7s, 
note  4 ;  for  m  —  n  see  5  160 :  for  -iare  = 
•jan  =  -gtr  tee  5  6S  — Der.  vtndange  (ver- 

Vend^miaire.sm.  Vendemiaire,  first  month 
in  the  Republican  Calendar,  33rd  or  34th 
Sept.  to  atst  or  und  Oct, ;  from  L.  vin- 
demia.     For  Fr.  formauvet   In  •air*  see 


VENTdSB. 

VENDRE,  va.  t. 
regular  contr. 

VENDREDI,  'sm.  Friday.      O.  Fr.  vtnredi.  It. 


dies  (found  in  the  Inscriptions).  Varmria- 
dleii  or  TonSr'dioB  regularly  losing  its 
■tonic  S  (see  S,£a)  becomes  ven'rdiea, 
whence  vtndreat.  For  iir  —  ndr  by  in- 
tercalation of  <f  see  Hiit.  Gram.  p.  73. 
Veneria-diaa  becomes  vtndrt-di  as 
Portas-Venerii  becomes  Part-Vendra. 
VENELLE,  sf.  »  small  street ;  ftom  lite  L. 

Venenata,  adj.  poisonous ;  from  L.  vene- 

For  •omui  =  -eux  tee  $  119. 
VENER,  va.  to  run  (tame  animals  to  make 
tender);  from  L.  venarL- — Der. 

to;   from  L.  rent- 


■i.— Der. 


VENER1E,  sf.  hunting.     See  vt*tr. 

VENETTE,  s/.  fear,  agitation.  Connected 
as  a  dim.,  with  O.  Fr.  viae,  vesae,  vtss*. 

VENEUR,  sm.  a  huntsman.     See  (wiser. 

VENQER,  va.  to  revenge;  from  L.  vindl. 
Oftre,  by  regular  contr.  (see  §51)  of  Tin- 
dloare  to  vind'care.  The  d  between 
two  contonantt  is  dropped,  see  Hist.  Gram, 
p.  81.  For  -o»xe  =  -ger  tee  §  129  anil 
adjugtr;  for  i  —  *  see  §  71. — Der.  ungear, 
vm«»nce. 

Veniel  adj.  venial:  from  L.  venialis. 

VEN1MEUX,  adj.  venomout.     See  wain. 

VEN1N.  sm.  poiton,  venom  ;  ftom  L.  vene- 
"""i  For  o— i  aee  |  60. — Der.  wniinejni, 
envenimer  (for  venintux,  tnveniwr,  by  dis- 
similation, tee  5  169). 

VENIR.  vn.  to  come ;   from  L.  veoira.— 


Der.  t> 


,e  (pan 


VENT,  sm.  wind;  from  L.  veiitua  -Der. 
wenrer,  »«teui  (with  itt  doublet!  vtnliusi, 
venlisl),  ivenltt,  contretienr,  paraueil, 
tinntail  (formerly  written  ventait). 

VENTE,  sf.  sale.  See  vtndrt,  of  which  it 
is  a  p.p.  from  vendlta,  vend'ta,  twiUj 

Ventilateur,  on.   a   ventilator ;  from  L. 

Ventilation,  sf.  ventilation ;  from  L.  ven- 

Ventller,  va.  to  ventilate,  estimate  at  a  re- 
lative worth  (legal)  ;  from  L.  ventilare. 

VentoBt),  adj.  Ventote.  lixth  month  in  the 
Republican  Calendar,  from  19th  or  loth 
Feb.  to  10th  March  ;  ftom  I.,  ventosus. 
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VENTOUSE, if.  a  ventilator:  from  L.  rem- 
tOBft  *,  in  the  6tb  cent,  in  Theodora  Prisci- 
anus  :  'Missae   in   scapulii,    live   cruribus, 
i,  procedentibos  erumpentibusque 


sesicis,  occurs*  same  mum  uoeraDaniur 
says  Gregory  of  Toms  (Hi>l.  v.  6);  and 
Isidore  of  Seville, '  Quae,  ■  Latinis.  a  limili- 
tudine  concurbitae,  a  luipirio  ventosa.  vo- 
catur.'  For  on* -i-oun  (and  not  -tutt 
according  10  rule  in  $  119),  sec  }  Si. 
VENTRE,  sm.  the  belly ;  from  L.  ventrem. 
— Der.    ventr&c,    ventribiz,    som-vtntrihtz, 

Ventrloule,  sm.  a  ventricule;  from  L.  ven- 

Ventriloque,  adj.  venlriloquouj,  on.  a  ven- 

VENUE,  >/.' arrival.     Bee  vtnir. 

VEPRE.  jib.  evening,  the  sm.  sing. is  fallen  out 

of  nie,  and    the  word   remains    in   sj.pl. 

VEPRES,  vespers ;  formerly  vtsprt,  from  L. 

vesper.     For  loss  of  s  see  4  148. 
VER,  sm.  a  worm;  from  L.  vermis.     For 

rov-r  see  {  161. — Der.  irereux. 
Veraeite,  if.  veracity;   from  L.  veraeita- 

Verbal,  adj.  verbal;  from  L.  verbal ij. — 
Der.  vrrbalrmzra,  procenwrtai  (whence 
urMiur). 

Verbe,  m  a  verb;  from  L.  verbum. — 
Der.  verbiage. 

VeTbeux,  adj.  verbose,  wordy;  from  L, 
verboiDi.  For-OBua  — ■ lux  ice  {  329. — 
Der.  twriosite  (L.  verbositatem). 

VERD,  adj.  green;  from  L.  viridia,  by  regu- 
lar comr.  (lee  5  Si)  of  viridia  to  vu-*- 
dis.  whence  turd.  For  i  =  *  see  $  ■ji. — 
Der.  uerrfitre,  virdir,  vtrdet,  wnfelet,  tard- 
ier, twrrfure,  virdojei. 

t  Verdict,  im.  a  verdict;  lately  introd. 
from  Engl,  wrdttt  (5  18). 

VERDURE.    sf.    verdure.      See   vtrd.— Der. 

VEREUX,  adj.  worm-eaten.     Seevsr. 

VERGE,  if.  a  rod ;  from  L.  vlrga.  For  I=« 
see  5  71.  Ill  doublet  is  vergue.  q,  v. — 
Der.  vtrgt,  vergeaic.  verg ette,  Hrntti. 

VERGER,  sm.  a  fruit  garden;  from  L.  virl- 
diarium-  (found  in  the  Digest  and  the  In- 
scriptions). Virldiarium  (by  dia  =  dja, 
see  i  137,  and  suppression  of  atonic  I,  see 
iSa)  becomes  vir'djarium,  whence  verg/r. 
For  i-*  see  \  71 ;  for  ■  dj Hiium  •  ■  -gir 
see  §  198. 

VERGLAS,  sm.  glazed  frost.  Virglat  is 
compd.   of    vim    and    glaei    (see    those 


VERGOGNE,  >/.  shame;  from  L.  vera- 
cundia,  by  eontr.  (see  t,  51)  of  vere- 
Oundfa  to  ver'oundia,  whence  veronn- 
nla  (found  in  the  Pompeii  Graffiti)  by 
assimilating  nd  to  an  (§  168).  Ver- 
ounoitt  becomes  vergagne;  for  o=g-  see 
S  119 ,  for  u  — 0  see  5  98;  for  -nla  =  -gm 
<ee  i  J43- 

tVergue,  </.  (Naut.)ayard;  from  Pro* 
vergua,  which  from  L.  virga.  Its  doublet 
is  verge,  q.  v.— Der.  timrgmt. 

VER1CLE.  if.  pane,  imitation  jewellery  ;  from 
L.  vitricuius,  der.  from  vitrum.  Vitrl- 
otllua,  regularly  losing  u.  (see  {  51)  is 
contrd.  to  vitrlc'lna,  whence  vericlt.  For 
i  =  «see  §  7a;  fortr-rseej  168. 

Veridicrue.  adj.  veracious;  from  L.  veri- 
dicui- — Dec  veridieiii. 

Verifier,  va.  to  verify;  from  L.  reri- 
ficare*. — Der.  twryfeation,  ueVi/feateur. 

VERIN,  sm.  a  screw-crane;  from  It.  virrina 
(S  35).  which  from  Low  L.  verinus", 
a  screw.     The  further  origin  is  uncertain. 

VERITABLE,  adj.  veritable.     See  virhi. 

VERITE,  if.  verily,  truth;  from  L.  veri- 
fcatem.  For  -tatam~-(^  see  \  330. — Der. 
vinlM*. 

VERJUS,  sm.  verjuice;  for  vert  jus.  See 
vert  and  jus. — Der.  vtrjta.6. 

VERLE,  sf.  a  rod,  switch;  from  L.  virgnla, 
by  regular  contr.  (see  5  51)  of  vfrgflla  to 
virg'la.  By  reduction  of  gl  to  1  (see 
cailter  and  cp.  j  131)  virgin,  becomes 
verli:  for  i  =  e  see  5  7a. 

VERMEIL,  adj.  vermilion;  from  L.  var^ni- 
ouIuh,  scarlet  (in  S.  Jerome).  For  -ioulua 
—til  see  5  357. — Der.  vermii\oa. 

VERMEIL,  sm.  silver  gill ;  properly  a  varnish 
of  gum  and  cinnabar  mixed  with  essence  of 
turpentine.     For  etymology  see  above. 

fVer  micelle,  sm.  vermicelli;  from  It. 
vtrminUi  (§  15).  Its  doublet  is  vernusseau. 
a.v. 

VERMILLON,  sm.  vermilion.     See  vermeil  1. 

VERMINE,  sf.  vermin  ;  from  L.  vermis. 

VERM1SSEAU,  sm.  a  worm.  O.  Fr.  vermkel, 
from  L.  vermioelluB  *,  der.  from  vermis, 
lit.  a  little  worm.  For -callus — crf  =  -iseaa 
•ee  i  1S1.     Its  doublet  is  vermtctlU,  a.  v. 

VERMOULU,  adj.  worm-eaten,  lit.  reduced 
to  powder  by  worms.  For  etymology  see 
vtr  and  moudrt. — Der.  vcrmeulart. 

Vermont,  sm.  bitten  ;  a  German  word, 
from  Germ.  Wermuih,  wormwood. 

Vernal,  adj.  vernal;  from  L.  vernalii. 

VERNE,  sm.  an  aider -tree;  of  Celtic  origin, 
Kymric  gwtrn,  an  alder-groie  (,  19). 
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VERNIR,  va.  to  varnish,  glaze ;  from  a  sup- 
posed L.  Tltrlnire*.  to  make  bright  as 
glass,  der.  through  vitrlniia  from  vl tram. 

adopted  by  Diez  from  Menage.)  Vitrf- 
niro.  regularly  contrd.  (ice  £  5a)  to 
vitr'rsire,  becomes  anir.  For  tr»r  tee 
i   168;   for  i-i  sec  §   7a.— Der.  verais 

VfcROLE.  s/.  the  pox;  pttif  wroli,  the 
smallpox.  O.  Fr.  patrol*,  from  L.  variola' 
1  dim.  of  variua.  Variola  becomes  O.Fr. 
paint*  by  transposing  1  (ice  |  54,  j); 
vnirole  becomes  viroli,  cp.  O.  Fr.  alaigrt, 
aissieu,  afterwards  olegrt,  essieu;  cp.  also 
55  102,  103.     Its  doublet  is  parioli,  q.v. 

VERRAT,  sm.  a  boar-pig ;  from  O.  Fr.  vr, 

.   which  from  L.  verre*. 

VERRE,  ™.  glass;  from  L.  vltrum.  For 
tr-rrsee  i  168;  for  i  =  e  see  5  73'  Its 
doublet  is  vi'/re. q.v. — Der.u 

VERROU,  tm.  a  bolt ;  originally  verroud, 
from  L.  vamoulum,  a  little  metal  pin, 
round  in  medieval  Lit.  glossaries.  For 
-uoulum  —  -ouil  see  §  958,  whence  O.  Fr. 
vtmatil,  whence  later  vtrrou;  cp.  O.Fr. 
geaouil  and  pottil  reduced  to  gtnou  and 
pou.  Just  as  O.  Fr.  gttouil  remains  in 
ogiiiotiillir,  so  O.  Fr.  vtmmil  remains  in 
perro-Ultr. 

VERRUE,  sf.  a  wart;  from   L. 
For.uoa--H.seeS  237. 

VERS,  prep,  towards;   froi 
Der.  deuers,  ewers. 

VERS,  rai.  a  Terse;  from  L.  varsua.— Der. 
iwjK,  fcrsiiicjt  011  (L.  varaifloationem), 
twrsificateur  (L.  versiftoatorom),  iwrsifier. 

Versatile,  adj.  versatile;  from  L.  verta- 
tilis.—  Der.  venaliiai. 

See  terser. 


VERNIR —  VETSRINA  IRE. 

(found   in    Livy). —  Der.    vtriigtnevx    (L. 


1   L.  veraua.- 


Voraion,  if.  a  version;    from  L.  versio- 

tVerso,  hb.  the  reverse;  the  L.  verso, 

sc.  folio,  lit.  with  the  leaf  turned  over. 
VERT.  adj.  green.    See  vtrd.    For  final  d-t 


VERTU,  sf.  v 


ue;  froi 


virtntem.  For 
•ute>m  =  -u  see  aigu;  for  i  — e  see  5  7a. 
VERTUEUX,  adj.  virtuous.  Prov.  vensubs, 
from  L.  virtutomis*.  der.  from  virtu- 
tern.  Virtutoaim,  losing  medial  t  (see 
5  117).  becomes  bst/iku*.  For  I— •  tee 
I  7a;   for   -osue  —  -ski  see    j   aao.     Its 

Verve,  s/.  spirit,  animation;  from  late 
L.  verva  *  (found  in  Rutebteuf),  lit.  a 
sculptured  ram's  head,  then  aoy  fanciful 
sculpture,  then  a  caprice  and  fancy  of  an 
artist-  Notice  the  analogy  of  metaphor  in 
taprict  (It.  taprizzo)  from  L.  capra, 
a  goat. 

VERVE1NE,  ./.  (Bot.)  vervain;  from  L. 
verbena.  For  b=-usee§ii3;for  -aim 
— ««  see  ,307. 

VERVEUX,  sm.  a  hoop-net ;  from  L.  verto- 
bolum  *  (found  in  Merov.  documents) : 
'  Si  quis  vartebolum  de  flumine  furaverit,' 
Salic  Law,  tit.  17,  i  14.  Vertebolum 
is  from  vertere.  Verteb61um.  regularly 
contrd.  (see  }  5a)  10  vert'bolum,  becomes 
vorvilium*  (in  nth  cent,  documents). 
For  tb  =  b  see  Hist,  Gram.  p.  81;  for 
b-v  sec  5  113;  -Ilium  —  -tux  is  qnito 
irregular. 

VESCE,  sf.  a  vetch ;  formerly  vmae.  from  L. 
vioia.  For  1-s  see  5  71;  for  -icda  = 
-esse  see  $  245. — Der.  nsceton. 

Vesicatoire,  sm.  a  blister;  at  if  from  a 
jpposed  L.  vesicitorinm  *.  For  Ft. 
irivativet  in  -loir*  see  j  133. 

Vetsicule,  sf.  a  vesicle,  bladder ;    from  L. 

ioa.    For 


lich  fron 

:aning  se. 

Vastiaire, 

from  L.  ve 

Vestibule, 
Vestige, 


vestiary,    rob  ing.  room  ; 
■cstibule;  from  L.  vetti- 
a  footstep,  trace,  vestige;  from 


Vertebre,  1 

tebra— De 
Vertical,   a 

Vertigo,  sm 


vertebra;    from   L.  v 
ebre,  vertdbral. 


gipm. 

VETEMENT,  sm.  a  garment.  O.  Fr.  vehe- 
ment, from  L.  veatlmentum.  For  I  -  > 
see  6  C8  ;  for  loss  of  s  see  §  148. 

Veteran,  sm.  a  veteran ;  from  L.  vcte- 
ranus— Der.  vMmmx. 

Veterlnairs,  adj.  veterinary;  from  L.  ve- 
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tcrinarins,  a  veterinary  lurgeon,  in 

fVetille,  s/.  a  trifle;  introd.  from 

roontese  vitilia  (,  85). 
VETIR,  no.  to  clothe ;  formerly  Mttir 

L.  veatire.     For  loss  of  j  Me  |  I 

Der.  vlrare,  Ahietir,  rtvtlir. 
tV6to,  m.  a  veto;  the  L.  veto. 
VETURE,  ./.  the  taking  the  monastic 

or  nil.    See  wUr. 
V6tuat6,  if.  oldness,  decay ;  from  I 


Its  d 


t  li  tfguier,  q.v. — 


VEUF. VEUVE, adj. widowed;  «m/.  a  widower, 
widow;  from  L.  viduua.  By  coiisonifi- 
cation  of  u  into  v  (J  141)  we  get  O.  Ft. 
vedve  (cp.  It.  vtdava) ;  for  i  —  «  lee  |  71 ; 
for  dv=*uv  lee  Hist.  Grim.  p.  Si  and 
§  lai :  for  t=/see  j  14]. — Der.  txwage. 

VEUVAGE,  sra,  widowhood.     See  iwkm. 


s/v. 


Seew 


—Der. 

Viability,  if.  riibility,  ability  to  live 
(forensic).     Sec  Wat  is. 

VIABLE,  adj.  viable  (forensic).  For  etymo- 
logy tee  vie. — Der.  viabilito. 

t  Via  duo,  jtn.  a  viaduct;  a  word  trained 
from  L.  via  and  ductus. 

VIAQER,  adj.  that  which  lasts  for  life  ;  from 
O.Fr.  viagt,  the  course  of  life,  which  is 
■imply  the  L.  viaticum,  taken  meta- 
phorically. For  -atioum.  = -o£<!  see  §§  301, 
a48. 

VIANDE,  sf.  meat.  It.  vivemda.  It  was 
long  before  viandt  mi  restricted  to  its 
present  sense  of  fresh  meat :  in  0.  Fr.  it 
signified  vegetable  as  well  ai  animal  food. 
Rabelais  tells  us  (iv.  54)  that,  lis  pares 
tout  viandi  tres-salvbri.  In  hunting  lan- 
guage the  verb  viander  is  used  for  to  feed, 
and  viandis  for  the  food  of  animals,  pas- 
ture. Viand*  signified  originally  any  kind 
of  food,  and  cornea  (with  It.  viiiaitda)  from 
L.  vivanda*,  sustenance  necessary  for 
life,  as  in  ■  Ut  nullus  audeat  in  nocte  uego- 
tiari,  eacepto  vrvanda  et  fodro,  quod  iter 
agentibus  necessaria  sint,'  from  a  Capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  803.  Vivanda  is 
from  vivonda,  properly  things  needful  tor 
life.  For  e  -  n  see  §  65,  note  1 ;  for  loss 
of  medial  v  see  5  141. 

Viatirjue,  tm.  viaticum;  from  L.  viati- 
cum.    Its  doublet  is  voyagt,  q.T. 

Vibrar,  int.  to  vibrate;  from  L.  vibrare. 
—Der.  nitration, 

Vioaire,  snr,  a  vicar,  vicegerent;  from  L. 


VICE,  sns.  defect,  blemish,  fault;  O.Fr.  inset; 

from  L.  vitlum.  It  forms  its  termination 
as  if  it  were  a  word  of  learned  origin,  see 
$$  314,  note  3,  and  345.  The  soft  t  before 
-lum  early  became  «,  which  was  written 
indifferently  with  c  alone. 
VICE-,  a  prefix,  signifying  in  the  place  of; 


-Der. 


wee-president,  etc.  By  <j  —  t  (see  $  119) 
vice  becomes  in  Ft.  vis,  whence  vi-comie 
(vice-comitem),  vidame  (vice-domi- 
num),  which  in  0.  Fr.  were  vii-eomlt, 
nil-dame.  For  ton  of  1  see  {  148.  In 
O.  Fr.  net  was  an  independent  snbst..  sig- 
nifying part,  function,  as  we  see  in  Dncange, 
s.  V.  vIobh,  si  enesques  commit!  sts  vices  d 
Si.  Vincent. 
Vioiar,   va.  to  corrupt,  vitiate ;   from  L. 


Vicissitude,    if.    a  vicissitude;    from    L. 


for 


-Der. 


Victime,  */.  a  victim;  from  L.  victims. 
VICTOIRE,  sf.  a  victory  ;  from  L.  viotorts,. 

For  -toria  =  -wirt  see  %  133. — Der.  We- 

toricax  (L.  victoriosuB), 
Viotuaille,  5/  victnals;  fromL.  victualia. 

The  O.Fr.  form  was  vitailli,  which  was 

recast  into  a  more  learned  form  in  the  16th 

VIDAMF-,  sns.  a  vidame  (dignitary  holding 
lands  under  a  bishop,  with  the  duty  of 
defending  the  temporalities  of  the  see) : 
from  L.  viee-domlnua :  'Ut  Episcopi. 
achates,  atque  abbatissae  advocates  atqne 
viOB-dominoB,  centenariosque  legem  sci- 

laryof  Charlemagne,  a. d.8oj.  Forvioo-  — 
tii-  see  vice- ;  fordominua  '-dame  see  dam*. 

V1DANGE,  sf.  an  emptying.  See  vider.— 
Der.  vidoHgtuT, 

VIDE,  adj.  empty,  void,  DO.  a  void.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  quite  doubtful ;  the 
usual  parentage,  L.  viduns,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  viduua  has  another  deri- 
vative, O.  Fr.  vedvi.  Fr.  in/,  m«,-Dti. 
videi,  tii'dinge,  tnida,  deWrfer,  dewrfoir. 
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Vidult6.  sf.  widowhood;  from  L.  vi 
VIE,  %f.  life;    from    L.   vita.      For   lou    of 


1 1 8.— Der. 


iable. 


V1EIL.  adj.  old.  It.  vicckio.  From  L.  voolua. 
Veolua  wa>  a  popular  form  Tor  vetlna, 
vetulus,  ai  wc  see  from  the  Appendix  ad 
Probum  '  votulus,  nou  veolus.'  Veolum 
becomes  vitil:  for  e  —  it  see  §  54;  for 
ol'il  tee  §  119.  The  nominative  veclus 
produced  O.Fr.  vith,  which  by  1  — u  (see 
5  157)  become*  in'rus,  then  vintx  :  for  final 
t  —  x  lee  5  149. — Der.  i**31esse,  vutflerie, 
viei/lard,  unHot,  vjfiilir. 

V1ELLE,  s/.  a  hurdy-gurdy,  viol;  from  L. 
vitella*  a  secondary  form  of  vitula*. 
a  viol,  in  medieval  La  t.  texts ;  e.g.'  Cym- 
bals praedara,  contort  lymphoma,  dulcis 
Fistula,  lomniierae  cytharae,  vitulaoque 
jocosae,'  says  an  nth-cent,  poet.  Vitella 
becomes  villi*  by  Ion  of  medial  t,  ice 
{117.  Villi*  it  ■  doublet  of  vial*,  q.v. — 
Der.  tneUcr. 

VIERGE,  sf.  a  virgin.  O.Fr.  virge;  from 
L.  Virgo.     For  i  =  ii  tee  £  Ji  note  3. 

VIEUX,  adj.  old.     Seevutf. 

VIP,  flifj.  lively;  from  L.  vivua.     For  final 

V-/MB  S   *4»- 

V1G1E,  1/  a  look-out ;  the  exact  origin  un- 
known ;  connected  with  L.  vigilia. 
Vigilance,  adj.  vigilance.     See  vigilant. 


Vigilant,   adj.    vigilan 


_™/«> 


Itl   c 


ublet    i 


Vigilo,  1/  a  vigil;  from  L.  vigilia.  lu 
doublet  it  will*,  q.v. 

VIGNE,  sf.  a  vine;  from  L.  Tinea.  For 
-nea  —  *tia  =  -gne  tee  5  143. — Der.  vign- 
eron,  vignette. 

VIGNETTE,  s/.  a  vignette,  lit  a  little  vine, 
the  first  vignettes  having  been  adorned  with 
borders  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes.  See  sign*. 

VIGNOBLE,  on.  a  vineyard.  Origin  un- 
certain. Dies  draws  it  from  L.  vinl-- 
opnlena  (lit.  a  land  wealthy  in  wine),  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  J  51)  of  vinloptUena 
to  vinioplena,  whence  vigtoblt.  For 
ni  —  gn  tee  cigagnc;  for  p  =  ti  He  f  III; 
for  lou  of  final  syllable  -opnlema  —  -able, 
cp.  Berpena,  strp*.  Scheler  draws  it, 
through  O.  Fr.  vinabre.  from  L.  Tin! 
opera;  it  may  be  a  form  of  the  Low 
L.  vinoblium.*,  which  ii  found  in  a  docu- 
t  of  a.d.  1356,  In  the  sense  of  a  vine- 


in 't-down;  fro: 


vigorem  — 


Vlffueur,  sf.  vigour;  Iron 

VIGUIEK,  an.  a  viguiet  (a  provott.in  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence) ;  from  L.  vicarim. 
Tor  a^-g  tee  S  lag;  for  -ariua  — -i*r  ice 
{  198.  Itl  doublet  ii  vicairt,  q.v. — Der. 
vigueric. 

VIL,  adj.  vile;  from  L.  rilia.— Der.  as-air. 

V1LAIN,  sm.  a  •vUlein,'  farmer  (feudal); 
from  L.  viHanua*,  from  villa.  From 
the  sense  of  peasant  the  word  takes  that 
of  rude,  vile,  low ;  whence  later  the  adj. 
vilain.     For -anna  — -hm  see  {  194.    The 

going  back  to  the  1 1  th  cent. — Der.  viilai- 
elle  (pastoral  poetry). 

VILAIN,  adj.  ugly,  villanons.  See  above.-  - 
Der.  wienie. 

VILEBREQUIN,  an.  a  wimble,  drill,  borer; 
O.Fr.  virtbriquin,  compd.  of  virtr  (q.v.) 
and  breqttin,  transposed  from  berquin  *  ;  of 
Germ,  origin,  Netb.  bor/ktn  (5  37).  For 
biryuin* —brtjvm  tee  aprtli;  for  O.Fr. 
irirt-brtqtan  —  viltbrtyitin,  by  dissimilation, 
sec  5  169. 

VILEN1E,   sf.    dirt,    abusive    language.     See 

Vilipeilder,  tni.  to  contemn,  vilipend;  from 

t Villa,  if.  a  villa;  the  It.  villa  (f  35). 
lit  doublet  it  "Hit,  q.v. 

VILLAGE,  an.  a  village;  from  L.  villa- 
Hnniri  *,  a  collection  of  several  farms  or 
metairies,  from  L.  villss;  'Juraterunt 
Richardu*  ncerdot  et  tota  villatioa '  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  June,  iv.  574).  Villatioa 
here  rather  tignifies  the  gathering  of  all 
dwellers  on  the  tame  farm.  For  -atdoa^ 
-age  see  5  JOJ. — Der.  villagtois. 

VILLE,  if.  a  town ;  from  L.  villa  (for  the 
meaning  of  this  word  tee  §  la).  Iu 
doublet  ii  villa,  q.v. 

i'  Villegiat  ur e,  sf.  a  visit  to,  sojourn  in, 
the  country  ;  from  It.  mVtggiatura  (§  ag). 

VIMA1RE,  if.  damage  caused  by  heavy 
■tonus,  etc.;  from  L.  trla  major.  For 
loss  of  •  tee  {  148  ;  for  major  =>  moire  see 

VIN,   m.   wine;    from    L.  virmm Der. 


vmee,  1 


aigre. 


VINAIGRE,  jib.  vinegar.    See  viit  and  aigri. 

— Der.  waiijli  1 1 II.  lnaatgi-ier. 
VINDAS,  an.  a  windlass;    of  Germ,  origin 

(like    most    sea  tenni),  O.N.   viad-dss,  a 

winding-pole  (j  ao). 
Vlndicatif,   adj.  vindictive;   at  if   from 

»  tupposed  L.  riudicativui  *,  from  vin- 
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dicare.     For  Ft.    derivatives    in    -if  aee   Virulent,  adj.  virulent ;  from  L.  virulen 

Vindltrte,  sf.  a  prosecution  (of  crime) ;  from 


VJNGT,  adj.  twenty.    O.Fr.  twtf;  from  L. 

rigiuti.      For  loss  of  medial  |  see  §  131; 

the    insertion    of  g-   between   n   and   <  it 

euphonic. — Der.  inngYiime,  mng-fiiine. 
Viol,  an.  violation.     See  vioiir. 
Violac6,  adj.  (Bot.)  violaceous.   See  wo/*/. 
+  VioIe,  sf.  a   viol,  tenor  violin;   introd. 

from  It.  viola  (  j  35).     Its  doublet  It  vie!!*, 

q.  ». 
Violent,  a*,  violent;  from  L.  violentul. 

—Der.  wofoite  (L.  violentia),  viotenltx. 
Vloler,  va.  to  violate;    from    L,  violate. 

—  Der.    viol     (verbal     subst.),    sii'cJatiou, 

VIOLET,  adj.  violet-coloured;  a  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  violi  *,  which  from  L.  viols.  From 
this  primitive  come  uiofet,  woJette,  vlohce, 

VIOLETTE.  */.  a  violet.    See  mat*. 

VIOLIER,  tm.  a  wallflower.     See  vioUl. 

fVlolon,  sm.  a  violin)  from  It.  violone 
(5  as)- — Der-  n'olooitto. 

tViolonoelle.  sm.  a  violoncello;  from 
It.  vialonctUa  (S  J5>- 

VIORNE.  sf.  (Bot.)  the  viburnum;  from  L. 
viburnum.  For  loo  of  medial  b  see 
5  it  3;  foru-0«e§07. 

Vlpere,  sf.  a  viper;  from  L.  vipera.  Its 
doublet  is  gun/re,  q.  v. 

Virago,  sf.  a  virago  ;  the  L.  virago. 

VIRELAI.  in.  a  virelay.     See  «>«-. 

VIRER.W..  to  turn,  tack,  veer;  [it.  to  turn 
round,  describe  a  circle;  from  O.Fr,  viri 
(a  circle,  ring),  which  from  L.  virta 
(a  ring,  in  Pliny).  Vin  bai  disappeared 
from  modern  Fr.,  leaving  the  deriv.  virolt. 
Low  L.  viriolst*.  a  little  wire,  circle  of 
metaL — Der.  wrament,  reuirmient,  in'role. 
,  that  which 


«nd), 


VIS,  sf.  a  screw;  O.Fr.  vis  d$  pressoir; 
from  L.  vitia,  the  tendril  of  a  vine,  spiral- 
formed,  then,  by  assimilation  of  tense,  a 
•crew,  a  spiral  staircase.  Vitia  in  the 
sense  of  a  screw  is  found  in  the  Acta. 
Sanctorum  (May,  ii.  61).  'Arcasque  prae- 
dictai  praedicti  argentarii  clavis  et  vitibua 
ferreis  fortiter  limul  affiaeiunt  et  cooper i- 
erunt';  also,  in  the  sense  of  vit  dt  pressoir  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  same  (Jnne, 
ii.  738),  'Cujus  lingua  erat  modicum  pro- 
milieus  extra  guttur  et  brevistima,  ad 
modum  vitia  torcolarii  retorta ' :  in  sense 
of  spiral  staircase  in  the  following  14th- 
cent.  chronicle,  'Per  claustrum  eccl 
iniroivit,  et  in  vitem  qnae  ad  defeude 
in  eadem  ecclesia  est,  ascendit,  et  c 
post  se  clausit.'  This  etymology  is 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  It.  •'* 


anings, 


vine; 


-Der.  v 


mpd.  of  iai,  i 
properly    a    lay    which    veers    round,    a 

Virginal,  adj.  virginal;    from  L.  virgin- 

Virginitd,  1/  virginity  ;  from  L.  virgini- 

Virgule,  sf.  a  comma ;  from  L.  virgnla. 
Villi,  adj.  virile;  from  L,  vtrilit. 
ViROLE,  tf.  a  ferrnie,  collar.     See  virtr. 
Virtual,  adj.  virtual ;  der.  from  L.  virtus. 
t  Virtuose,  on.  a  virtuoso;  introd.  from 
It.  virtuoso  (§  »s>-  \ 


tViBa,  sm.  a  visa,  endorsement;  the  L. 
visa  (sc.  est). — Der.  oiser. 

VISAGE,  sm.  a  face ;  as  if  from  a  supposed 
L.  visaticum*  (It.  visaggio) ;  from  Tina, 
See  na-eVws. — Der.  A&visaga,  envisagti. 

VIS-A-VIS,  prtp.  opposite;  a  phrase  compd. 
of  O.  Fr.  am.  vit,  the  L.  viaua  {properly 
appearance,  then  face  in  modern  Lat.) ; 
'Habebat  aulem  visum  valde  tumefactum 
ac  inflatunt  ita  quod  oculis  humanit  nimis 
horribilis  apparebat'  (Acta  Sanctorum,  May, 
It.  337).  Vk-i-vis  is  lit.  face-to-face. — 
Der.  triage,  wsi&re. 

ViucSre,  sin.  entrails;  from  L.  viscera.— 
Der.  visceVal. 

VI5ER,  vn.  to  take  aim ;  as  if  from  a  sup- 
posed L.  visare  *,  from  viaua,  p.p.  of 
videre. — -Der.  visie  (panic,  subst.). 

Viaer,  va.  to  endorse.    See  vita. 

Visible,  adj.  visible;  from  L.  visibilis.— 
Der.  visibility 

VISIERE,  sf.  a  visor  (of  helmets).     See  iti's-o- 

Viaion,  sf.  vision;   from  L.  vliionem. — 

Der.  viaonnair*. 

Visiter,  va.  t 


Der.  1 


*  (verbal  subst.),    insifeur. 


Visqneux,   adj.   sticky,   slimy;    from   L. 

— Der.  ni'seosite. 
VISSER,  vs.  to  screw.     Sec   vis.-  Der.  de- 

Visuel,  adj.   visual;  from  L.  visnalis*. 
'     ivisoi.  L.OOOk' 
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Vital, 


VITAL — VOLER, 
I  tali  i.— Det. 


itil;   from  L. 
vilaliiei,  inVafite  (L.  vitali 

VITE,  adj.  quick ;  adv.  quickly ;  a  void  found 
in  Fi.  document!  of  the  I  Jth  cent.  Origii 
uncertain.  The  O.  Fr.  viste  seems  with  great 
probability  to  connect  it  with  It.  av-visU 
villa,  at  first  light,  then  quickly.  For  io: 
of  i  kc  S  148.— Der.  urate. 

Vitro,  tf.  glus;  from  L.  vitrnm.  Its 
doublet  it  verri,  q.v.— Der.  vifrage,  vitrei, 

+  Vitriol,    sm.    vitriol;    introd.   from    It. 

vtirimdo  (5  15). 
VivaOO,  adj.  vivicion;  from  L. 

—Der.  viWite  (L.  vivacitatei 
■|Vivandier,   sm.  a  sutler; 

l6tb  cent,  fiom    It.  vivandiire  (J   35). — 

Der.  vivandiitt. 
f  Vivat,  imtrj.  hurrah  I  the  L,  vivat. 
VIV1ER,  in.  a  fishpond ;  from  L.  vivarium. 

For  -irium-  -itr  tee  5  198. 
Vivifler,  va.  to  quicken  ;  from  L, 

Vlvtpare,  adj.  (Zool.)  viviparous;  from 
L.  viriparui  (found  in  Apuleiut). 

VIVRE,  vn.  to  live;  ftom  L.  vivere,  by 
regular  contr.  (tee  5  51)  of  vivSre  to 
viv*re.— Der.  vivn   (im.),  retiivw,  tur- 

t  Vizir,   m.  ■   vizier;    from   Ar.    ovazir 

(S  3»)— Der.  wzirat. 
Vocabulaira,  iiu.  a  vocabulary ;  from  L. 

Vocal,  adj.  vocal;'  from  L.  vocalit.— Der. 

voenfiser. 
Vooale,  if.  a  vowel ;  from  L.  vocalit.    Ib 


ratej    from 


Vociferer.  va.  t< 

eiferari.— Der. 
VCEU,  sm.  a  vow,  prayer;   from  L.  votum. 

For  lost  of  t  tee  S  118;  for  o  =  <m,  see 

$   79.     Itl  doublet  it  vale,  q.  v.,  and  vole 

in  the  compound  ex-vaio. 
tToguer,  vb.   to  row;    introd.  in   16th 
t.  from  It.  vogart  (J  ag). — Der.  vogue 


(verbal  su 


t.)- 


V01Cl.frte.iee  here  I  for  vmW,  and  there- 
fore compd.  of  a  verb  imperat.  and  an  adv. 

VOIE.  s/.  a  way  , 'from  L.  via.  For  i-w  tee 
5  68. — Der.  From  Lat.  viare  comes  Fr, 
verb  voyer,  found  in  the  compdi.  denoyer, 
conimjw,  eavoytr,  ioaivoyer  (q.  v.). 


VOILX,  prep .  tee  there !.  for  vols-th,  cp.  void. 
See  voir  and  to. 

VOILE,  Oft,  a  veil ;  from  L.  volum,  whose 
pi.  vela,  taken  at  if  it  were  fern,  ting, 
gives  11s  the  if.  voile,  a  tail.  For  e  —  01 
-Der.  trailer  (from  L.  velars), 


.    See  voilt  1 . — Der.  MtZnre, 
e ;   formerly  veoir,  from  L. 


VOILE,  ./  a 

voi/ier,  mi, 

VOIR,  va.  t. 

for  i  — (see  £  68;  for  -ere--oirsee  §  163. 

For  later  contr.  of  vfa'r  to  voir,  see  mtir. 
VOIRE,  adj.  truly;   from  L.  vera.     For  e- 

oi  lee  §  6a.     Its  doublet  is  vrai,  q.  v. 
VOIRIE,  tf.  a  commission  of  pablic  ways,  a 

VOISIN.aoJ.  neighbouring;  from  L.  victims. 
For  i-oi  tee  4  68;  f°r  soft  0  =  5  see 
$  iaq, — Der.  voinner,  voinnage,  avoiiiner, 

VOITUR.E,  V.  s 
For   oOt=oir 

tVoltu'pin, 


iee    $    65.- 


vetturino,  driver  and 
log-carriage ;    from   It 

Mftarno  (|  15). 
V01X,  sf.  voice ;  from  L.  vocem.     For  o  - 

™   tee   5   83;   for  soft  0=1  =  *   «ee   f,; 

IJ9,  149. 
VOL,  sm.  flight.     See  volar  I. 
VOL,  m.  theft.     See  voter  ». 
VOLAGE,  adj.  volatile,  fickle;   from  L.  vo- 

latioua  (found  in  Cicero).    For  -atiooa 

— «>m,Mi. 

VOLAILLE,  (/  poultry,  a  collective  name  of 
all  farm-yard  birds ;  from  L.  volatilia,  pL 
of  volatilia.  Columella  uses  the  phrase 
'volatile  pecut'  for  poultry.  Volatilia 
contrd.  (see  §  51)  to  volat'lia.  give*  volu- 
me. For  assimilation  oi  tl  to  J  see  §  168 ; 
for -alia --aitfe  tee  S  '7&- 

Volatile,  off;,  volatile;  from  L.  volatilit. 
— Der.  volatile,  volalililo. 

tVolOan,  tm.  a  volcano;  from  It.  volcano 
(5  35). — Der.  volconique,  vcJcaniier. 

VOLE,  sf.  vole  (in  cards).     See  voler  I. 

VOLER,  ws.  to  fly;  from  L.  volare. — Der. 
vol  (verbal  tubst.  mate.),  voli  (verbal  tubst. 
fern.),  volte  {panic,  subtt.),  volant,  vo/iere, 
voiet  (the  wing,  abutter  of  a  window),  val- 

Voler,  va.  to  steal;  th'u  voltr  it  the  tame 
with  the  above,  by  a  change  of  teote.  see 
§13,  from  flying  lightly  to  stealing  (Littre> 
The  Englith  thievei'  patter  could  provide  a 
parallel.     This  seme  of  the  word  it  quite 


VOLET — VRA1SEMBLANCE. 


modem,  not  appearing  till  the  end  of  thi 
i6ih  cent.,  which  precludes  a  Lat,  origin 
from  a  supposed  volare*,  the  simple  form 
of  iovolare,  to  steal,  whenceO.  Ft.  imbler, 
tee  erablei. — Der.  vol  (veibil  subst.),  volem, 

VOLET,  an.  a  shutter.     See  volir  I. 
Voleter,  vn.  to  fly,  nit;   from  L.  volitaie 
Volition,  ;/.   Tolition;    from  L.   voliti- 

on cm*  (a  word  framed  by  the  Schoolmen; 

from  L.  volere*.  see  voulair). 
Volontaire,  adj.  voluntary;  from  L.  vo 

VOLONTE,  if.  will ;    from  L.  voluntatem. 
For  u-o  ice  5  98;   for  -tatem  =  -fe  tee 

V0LONT1ERS,  oA.  willingly;   from  L.  to- 

luntariia.      For  -ariio  —  -art,  see  $  198. 

The    final  1   thewt   that  the  word  comes 

from  the  pL  (see  Hist.  Gram,  p.  99).    Cp. 

It.  vottntiiri;    volonliers  represents  the  L. 

voluntariis,  nsed  adverbially-  (Littre.) 
t  Volte,  sf.   Tolt.  fencing   term;    introd, 

from  It.  valla  (§  15).     Its  doublet  is  vo&U, 

q.v. — Der.  valla,    whence  voUt-faa  (lit. 

turn -face,  face-about). 
+  70111807,  vn.to  Sutter;  introd.  from  It. 

voluggiare  (§   as).— Der.   vtMg*    (verbal 

sob  st.  \  voltigtui. 
Volubile.  adj.  voluble;  from  L.  volubilii, 
Volubillte,  If.  volubility;  from  L.  volu- 


Voluptg,  if.  pleasure;  from  L.  voluptati 
Voluptueux,   adj.  voluptuous;   from   L. 

roloptoosut.      For    -oaEus  =  -nue   sec    £ 

119. 
Volute,  sf.   (Archit.)  >  volute;    from  L. 

voIutalmVitruvius). 
Vomique.  adj.  vomic,  of  the  nux  vomica; 

if.  (Med.)  vomica;  from  L.  vomica. 
VOMIR,  va.  to  vomit ;  from  L.  vomere,  by 

change  of  accent  from  v6mEre  to  vomere 

(see  Hitt.  Gram.  p.  133).     For  6—1  see 

§  59. — Der.  consist  em  ent,  vonuiif. 
Voraoe,  adj.  voracious ;  from  L.  TOracem. 

— Der.  iwaeite  (L.  voracitatem). 
Vote,  sns.  a  vote;    from    L.   votum.     lis 

doublet  is  wbb, q.v.— Der.  volei  (iti  doublet 

iswBur.q.v.). 
Votif,  adj.  votive;  from  L.  votivus. 
VOTRE,  pose.  adj.   your,  yours;    formerly 

iBirr*.  from  L. ---  ' 


VOUER,  va.  to  vow ;  from  L.  vot&ro,  from 
TotuB,  p.p.  of  Tovere,  to  vow.  Voters 
becomes  toner  by  losing  t,  see  $  117;  by 
6  =  ousee  $  Si.  Its  doublet  isvoOr,  q.  v. 
—Der.  avoiiar. 

VOULOIR,  va.  to  will,  order,  wish  ;  from 
a  supposed  L.  volare*,  ibirued  from 
Tolo,  which  survives  in  the  It.  voltri; 
for  -Sre--os"r  see  5  163;  for  fi  =  o*  lee 
I  76. 

VOUS,  p its.  proa,  you ;  from  L.  voa.  For 
8-ots  aee  ,  81. 

VOUSS01R,  sm.  an  archstone  (engineering)  ; 
der.  from  a  supposed  verb  vousstr  (cp. 
teifloi'rfrom  laillir).  Vouisir  would  be  from 
L.  volutiare  *,  to  bend,  vault,  der.  from 
volutin.   Volutiare  *,  contrd.  (see  §  53) 


tOTOl'ti 


For  ol- 


VOUSSURE,  if.  (Archit)  coving.     See  vous- 

VoOtE,  if.  a  vault.  O.  Fr.  vein,  from  L. 
volute*,  volte*,  a  vault,  in  medieval  Lat. 
texts;  der.  from  volutua.  Forol=ousee 
§  157.     Votilt  is  a  doublet  of  volte,  q.  v. — 


1,  lit. 


a  jou 


journey,  1 

per  imw  viatica  natam.'     And  a  Charter 

of  a.d.  1199    has    'Pro    viati.00    quod 

voyage  j    for    Tift.  -  toy-    see    ooii  ;    for 

-atlovm—ag*  see  $   sol.      Voyage  is  a 

doublet  of  vialiqui,  q.  V. — Der.  voyaga, 

voyagtnr. 
VOYELLE,  if.  a  vowel ;   from  L.  vocalis. 

For  passage  of  medial  o  intoy  see  §  139; 

for  -ali«  =  -*tf*  tee  §  191.     lis  doublet  it 

vocal;  q.v. 
VOYF.R,  tm.  a  trustee    of  roads;    from  L. 

viariua,  relating  to  roads.     For  I  =  oi  see 

I  68 ;  for  -ariua  =  -«r  or  -yer  see  $  198. 

— Der.  agent-tiojiw,  wirie  (contr.  of  O.  Fi. 

VRAI,  adj.  true.     O.  Fr.  verai,  from  Low  L. 

;  for  ag  —  ai  sec  §  1 19. — Der.  vraf- 

VRAIMENT,  adv.  truly.     See  vrai. 
VRAISEMBLABLE,  adj.  probable.    See  vrai 

and  mailable. 
VRAISEMBLANCE,)/.  probability.    See  vrai 


onabilitj,    he 
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VRILLE,  if,  (Bot.)  a  tendril,  giroblet.  Origin 
uncertain ;  perhaps  from  a  supposed  L.  vori- 
aula  *,  der  from  verioum  *,  a  ipit.  '  Tria 
veriaa'  is  found  in  an  inventory  dated 
a.d.  ntS.  Verioum  it  a  dim.  of 
Verloula-.  by  -ioula  —  -ilU  (tee  § 


tua.  losing  its  medial  d  (tee  S  lao),  be- 
comes O.  Fr.  ni,  For  -utna  —  -si  see 
§   aoi ;    for  £-«  tee  $  68.      Veu  is  later 

contrd.  to  veu  (see  mdr),  whence  the  form 
w.     For  eit^u  icejumeau. 
,    VOE,  f/1  a  view;  panic,  lubtt.  fern,  of  mar. 
i        For  etymology  see  ™, 
!   Vulgaire,  adj.    vulgar,  common;    mi.  the 
ion  sort  of  people :  from  L.  vulgaris, 
ir  vkim,  i      — uer.  tmlfariier,  mlganli. 
we  are  led"  to  think  that  it  is  from  vitd-   Vulgate,  </.  vulgate  ;    from  L.  volgata* 
onlsj,  dim.  of  Vitia,  a  vine :  for  loss  of  1 1      (ic.  Biblia).  properly  the  accredited,  popular 
see  §117;  ror-ioula  =  -»iW»ice  $  357.  version  of  Scripture.    The  n.  pi  it  taken  at 

VU,  foe.   con;',  since;  cm.  tight;  properly  the        1  sing.  fern. 

patlparticof  foi'r.q.v.      Kb,  in  0.  Fr.  veu.    Vulnerable,  adj.  vulnerable;  fromL.vul- 
originally    vidul.    It.   taduto,   it    from    L.        nerabilit. 

Tldutua*,   a  barbarous  p.p.  of  vidore :    Vulneraire,  adj.  vulnerary ;  from  L.  vul- 
for  these  p.p.  in  -utna  tee  ioirs.      Vidu- 


Wagon,  tee  vagm. 

Walkyrie,  if.  the  Valkyriur  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  goddesses,  Odin's  mewen- 
gert.  who  choose  the  slain,  and  lend  them 
to  Walhallt :  from  Ice!,  valkyria  (,  *o). 

Wallon.sm.  a  Walloon,  connected  with  O.N. 
Valir,  A.S.  Wtaiat.  the  Wilsk,  or  foreign 
dim-speaking  folk,  the  Celts  in  Flanders. 

tWarrant,  an.  a   warrant,   guarantee; 


from  EngL  « 
gartmt.  a.  v. 

fWh: 


«  (5  IB).     Its  doublet 


hig,  smf.  a  Whig,  a  party  name  derived 
iginally  from  western  Scotland;  the  Engl. 

mfy  (s  j8>. 

t  Whiskey,  an.  whitkey;  the  English 
name  (§  a8)  for  Ir.  idsgtbtalt,  the  water 
of  life. 

fWhiBt,  tm.  whist ;  the  Engl,  whist  ((  aH). 


Xenelaele,  «/  the  exclusion  of  itrangen  I  Xiphlns,  m.   the   sword-fish;    from  Gr. 

from  a  city;  from  Gr.  £trn\aola.  (i<piai. 

X6ranie,  if.  dryneti;  from  Gr.  [npaolu.         I  Xylographie,  if.  xylography  (wood  en- 
Xerophagie,    if.    xerophagy,     abttiaence        graving) ;  from  Or.  £ vkvypasf-ia. 

from  all  but  dry  fruits  (in  Church  history)  ;  | 

from  Gr.  topotpayia. 


Y. 

V,  adv.  there.  0.  Fr.  t,  originally  rv.  It.  ivi,  I 
from  L.  ibi.  In  Mcrov.  Lat.  ibi  taket  the 
tense  of  illi,  illis,  'Iptum  monaiteriuml 
eapoliatum,  et  omnet  cartae,  quat  de  supra  | 


dicto  loco  ibi  delegaverunt,  ablatae,'  from 
a  Diploma  of  Hlotair  III,  A.  D.  664 ;  and  ini 
Charter  of  a.d.  883, '  Tradimua  ibi  terrain; 
■  .  .  dono  ibi  decimal.'      By  b  — »  (set 
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113)  Ibi  becomes  O.  Fr.  iv: 
idha  contra  Lodhnwig  nnm 
mi  the  Oaths  of  a.d.  S43 ;   i 


natly  a 


•  (a* 


+  Yacht,  »ib. 

(I  18). 
tYatagan,™.  a  y 

origin  ;  Turk,  yoiag*, 
YfiBLE.  see  Wife. 
YEUSE,  1/.  evergreen   oak,   ilex 


yacht ;    the  Engl,  yacht 
a  Yataghan  ;  of  Turkish 


idci*.  It.  ■!«,  from  L.  ilioem,  by  regular 
conlr.  (see  §  51)  of  flloem  to  il'oom, 
whence  «ie«  *.  For  i  —  t  see  §  7a.  £/ce* 
becomes  Mm  (for  e  =  i«  see  $  56),  then 
i'«ti«  (for  soft  e  — 5  tee  5  119,  lor  et  =  i* 
lee  5  157). 

YEUX,  im./r.eye..     See  «£(. 

Tola.  if.  a  yawl.  Of  Germanic  origin,  Engl. 
yaal;  cp.  Dan.joW*  (5  18). 

Ypreau,  ft-  a  kind  of  elm,  which  grows 
well  round  Yfrts  (J  33). 

+  TUO0a.im.  (Bot.)  a  yucca;  of  American 


nigin, 


*  §  3*. 


t  Zain,  <■■*}*.  whole-coloured,  dark  bay  (of 
horse.) ;  from  It.  iaii.0  (5  as). 

t  2ani,  a  zany;  the  It.  aoni  (another  form 
of  Gianni,  Giovanni)  (|  25);  a  word  intro- 
duced with  Catherine  de  Medici  in  the  16th 
cent.    It  has  since  fallen  out  of  use. 

■f-Zfibre,  in,  a  zebra;  of  African  origin, 
aye  $  31. 

Zele,  am.  zeal ;  from  L.  z  elm. — Der.  zdli, 

tZ6nlth,BB.  the  zenith;  introd.  through 
It.  ztait  (5  35).  from  At.  ami,  the  way, 
path,  used  by  astronomer!  in  short  for  semi 
trras,  the  way  above  the  head  (j  30). 

Zephyr,  sa  a  zephyr ;  from  L.  zephyrus. 

tZ6ro,  sm.  zero,  naught;  introd.  through 
It.  zsro  (5  as),  from  At.  sjfr  (f,  30). 
It.  doublet  i.  chiffrt,  q,  r. 

ZEST,  initrjtit.  pish  1  bosh  I  used  to  express  a 
quick  rejection  of  something  said  or  suggested. 

■Tided, 


t  atdule. 


r  i-> 


1  I  7*- 


tZibeline,  «/  sable;  from  It,  zibdlino 

<s  n't 

ZIGZAG,  sm.  zigzag,  an  onomatopoetic  word ; 
■**  i  34!   imitated   from  Germ.    iicln.ack 

tZino,  sm.  (Met.)  zinc;  the  Germ,  xini 

(5  »%\. 

ZiriHolin,  sm.  a  reddish  violet  colour;   Sp. 

crnzotifio  (§  irj)  from  Ar.  djoidjolan  (§  30). 
Zizanie,  1/  tares ;  from  L.  zizania. 
Zodlaque,  sm.  the  zodiac  ;  from  L.  zodia- 

cas  (found  in  Aulus  Gclliru). — Der.zorfiacal. 
Zone,  sf.  a  zone;  from  L.  zona. 
Zoographio,  sf.  zoography  ;  from  Gi.  (ax* 

andTpof^. 
Zoolithe,  tm.  a  zoolite  ;  from  Gr.  £3or  and 

AlSos. 
Zoologie,  sf.  zoology  ;  from  Or.   (oW  and 

A4yr». — Det.  zoologiqae. 
Zoophyte,  sm.  a  zoophyte;  from  Gr.  {ai- 

tpirror,  i.  e.  that  which  It  between  1  plant 
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Extra  fcap.  8vo.  10s.  64. 

Latin. — A  Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews'  edition 
of  Freund's  Latin  Dictionary,  revised,  enlarged,  arid  in  great  part  rewritten 
by  Charlton  T.Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.  1879.410.  i/.ji. 
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MELANESIAN.— The    Melanesian    Languages.      By    R.    H. 

Codriiigton,  D.D.,  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.     8vo.  iflt. 

Sanskrit. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language, 

arranged  with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo. 
IS*. 

A    Sanskrit-Englisk  Dictionary,    Etymologically    and 

Phil ologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  latin,  German,  Anglo- 


.  'dnam.       Story    of    Nala,    an    Episode     of 

the  Mahi-Bharata :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  an 
improved  version  of  Dean  Milman's  Translation,  by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams, 
M.A.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.    1879.  Svo.  15*. 

Sakuntala.    A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  Seven  Acts.    Edited 

by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  M.A.     Second  Edition,  1876.    Svo.  II J. 

SYRIAC. — Thesaurus  Syriacus :  collegerunt  Quatremere,  Bern- 
stein, Lots  bach,  Amoldi,  Agrell,  Field,  Roediger:   edidit  R.  Payne  Smith, 
S.T.P.  Fasc.  I-VI.   1868-83.  sm.  fol.  each,  if.  11.   Fasc.  VIL  it.  nr.  6d. 
Vol.  I,  containing  Fasc.  I-V,  sm.  fol.  5/.  51. 

——TheBookofKalilahandDimnah.  Translated  from  Arabic 
into  Syriac     Edited  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.    18S4.  8vo.  11* 


GREEK  CLASSICS,  &e. 

Aristophanes:  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Comedies 
and  Fragments.    By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.    ^to.  il.  is. 

Aristotle:  The  Politics,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Medium  Svo.  its.   Just  Published. 

Aristotle:  The  Politics,  translated  into  English,  with  Intro- 
duction, Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Medium 
Svo.     3  vols.  J I  J. 

Catalogus    Codiatm    Graeeorum    Sinaiticorum.      Scripsit   V. 

Gardthausen  Lipsieusis.     With  six  pages  of  Facsimiles.     8vo.  linen,  151. 

Heracliti  Epkesii  Reliquiae.    Recensuit   I.    Bywater,   M.A. 

Appendicis  loco  additae  sunt  Diogenis  Laertii  Vita  Heracliti,  Particulae  Hip- 
pocratei  De  Diaeta  LiLri  Primi,  Epistolae  Heracliteae.  1877.  Svo.  6r. 

Herculanensium   V aluminum  Partes  II.  1824.  Svo.  tqv. 
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Fragmenta  Herculanensia.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

Oxford  copies  of  tbe  Hercnlanean  Rolls,  together  with  the  texts  of  several 
papyri,  accompanied  by  facsimiles.  Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  m. 

Homer:    A   Complete   Concordance    to    the   Odyssey   and 

Hymns  of  Home! ;  to  which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  tbe  Parallel  Passage* 
in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.    1880.  4t0.lZ.lj. 

Scholia    Graeca  in  Iliadem.     Edited   by  Professor  W. 

Dindorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A., 
Provost  of  Oriel  College.   4  vols.  8vo.  2!.  ioj.    Vols.  V  and  VI.   InthtPrtft. 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.     Edidit  Guil.  Dindorlius. 

Tomill.    1855.  Svo.    tjt.6J. 

Plato :  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  and 
a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.    1S78.  Sto.  8j.  (id, 

Philebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 

Edward  Posle,  M.A.     i860.   Svo.  7/.  ltd. 

Sophisles  and  Politicus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.    1867,   Svo.  iSi. 

— ■ —  Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and   English   Notes, 

by  L.  Campbell,  MA.   Second  Edition.  Svo.  iw.  &*". 

The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 

and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowelt,  M.A.  A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
Svo.   1875.   3/.  iw. 

The  Republic,  translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 

and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  MA.     Medium  Svo.    lit.  6d. 

Thucydides :    Translated    into    English,  with    Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  B.  Jowett,  MA.  i  vols.  1881. 
Medium  Svo.   ll,  11/. 


TEE   HOLY  SCBIFTUBES,  &c. 

Studia  BtBLlCA.— Essays  in  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Criti- 
cism, and  kindred  subjects.    By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo. 


English.— The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Fonbail  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  Royal  4  to.  37.3*. 
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[Also  reprinted  from  the  above,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary 

by  W.  W.  Bkeat,  Idtt.  D. 

The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 

Seng  of  Solomon:  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  made  by  Nicholai 
de  Hereford,  about  A.D.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    11.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wycliffe,  abont  a.d.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D. 
1388.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    6s.] 

English. — The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page, 

of  the  Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  1611.    Demy  4to.  half  bound, 
U.  if. 
The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  and  certain  Canticles, 

with  a  Translation  and  Exposition  in  English,  by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Bromley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.     Demy  8vo.    it.  U. 

■  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Delivered  in  Westminster 

Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.   Crown  Svo.  Js.  oV. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.    By  the  same  Author.     Crown 

Svo.  +r.  6rf. 
Gothic. — The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in   Gothic,  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossanal  Index  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41. 

Greek. —  Vetus  Testamentunt  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretum  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietal 
CodicisAlexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Ed  it  io  Altera.  iSmo.  l8r.  The  volumes 
may  be  had  separately,  price  6s.  each. 

Origenis  Hexaplortim  quae  supersunt;    sive,  Veterom 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragments.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     3  vols.    1875.   4(0.   %l.*>s. 

The   Book   of   Wisdom:    the  Greek  Text,  the   Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version ;  wilh  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane.M.A.  Small  4to.  its.hd. 

Novum  Testamentunt  Graece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collalioCodicisSinaitici.  Edidit 
E.  H.  Hangell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.   8vo.  14s. 

• Novum   Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  parallela   S. 

Scripturae  loca,  etc.     Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.    iSmo.  3/.. 
On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  icj. 
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GREEK. — Novum.  Testamentum  Graeee'yixta. Exemplar Millia- 

nnm.     l8mo.   11.  fid.     On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  oj. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.     Fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 

the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version: — 

(i)  Pica  type,  with  Marginal  References.    Demy  Svo.  ioj.  fid. 

(»)  Long  Primer  type.    Fcap.  8vo.   41.6V. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  15*. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English ;  being 

the  Authorised  Version,  1611  ;  the  Revised  Version,  1881 ;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.    Svo.   1  is.  fid. 

The  Revised  Version  is  tht  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

■  Canon   Muratorianus :    the  earliest  Catalogue   of  the 

looksof  the"       "     '  ■-■■■■■      ■■■    - 

-IS.  in  the  Ai 
4to.  ioj.6* 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
mint.     By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.6V. 

Hebrew,  etc. — Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  With  Two  Appendices.  By  G.  J.  Spurrell,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
1 01.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points.     1879.     Crown 

Svo.   Price  reduced  to  II.,  in  stiff  cover. 

A  Commentary  on   the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    paper  covers,  3*.  6d. 

The  Book  of  TobiU    A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Transla- 
tions, and  the  Itala.    Edited  by  Ad.  Neubaner,  M.A.   1878.  Crown  Svo.  <w. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J,  Lightfoot.    A  new 

Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1S59.  8vo.  U.  is. 

LATIN. — Libri  Psaltnorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phraji  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.    Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
aod  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6s. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts  .•  No.  IT.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  MS.  (k),  4c 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.    Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  iis. 
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'Latin.— Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts:  No.  III.  The  Four 
Gospels,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q),  now  numbered  Lat.  6134  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Mnnich.  Witb  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  Hof-Bibliothek  at 
Vienna  (Cod.  Lat.  $o*\  Edited,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcript 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  by  H.  J.  White,  M.A.  Small 
4 to.  stiff  covers,  IJr.  6d. 

Old-French. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aiiisque 
Monumentispervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripstt  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  Svo.  ioj-  6d. 


FATHEBS  OF  THE  CHUHCH,  &c. 

St.  Athanasius:  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown 
Svo.  1  cm.  6d. 

■ Orations  against  the  Arians.    With  an  Account  of  his 

Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1873.  Crown  Svo.  oj. 

St.  Augustine:  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.    Crown  Svo.  gi. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and  Chalcedon.   1877.  Crown  Svo.  i$.6d. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils. 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.    188a.    Crown  Svo.  e,s.  6d. 

Cyritti  Archiepiscofi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.    Edidit 
P.E.  Pusey.A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  Svo.  cloth,  2l.  u. 

in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon   Tractatus  ad  Tiberinm  Diaconum  duo.      Edidit  post  Aubertnm 
P.  E.Puaey,A.M.    Tomilll.     187*.  Svo.  il.  5*. 

-  Commentarii   in    Lucae   Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.    E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858. 
4to.  U.  u, 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     a  vols.     1859. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorum- 
que  Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Mneeo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleianaasservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.    1865.  8vo.  ll.  is. 
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Eusebius*   Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to    the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1881.   Crown  8vo. 

81.  (yd. 

Irenaeus;  The  Third  Book  of  St.Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  M.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.  Crown  8vo.  51. cW. 

Pa/rum   Apostolicorum,    S.  Clementis    Romani,    S.  Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersnnt.     Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.F.R.     Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  U.  it. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to   the   Text  of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1878.    Crown  8vo. 
71.  6V. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGBAFHY,  &o. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of  Samm,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Maskeil,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.    l88s.  8vo,  151. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,M.A.  1881.  Crown  8yo.  icu.  6V. 

Bright  (  W.).  Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 
1878.  8vo.  in. 

Burnet  s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  original!, 
by  N.  Pocoolt,  M.A.    7  vols.  1865.   8vo.  Prict  reduced  to  U.  101. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.   1869-71,  Medium8vo.  each  \l.  w. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873,  Medium  8vo.   10s.  6Y. 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.   1878.  Church  of  Ireland ;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick, 
Stiff  covers,  31.  6rf. 

Hamilton  (John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism 

of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  Willi 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.E.  Gladstone.    8vo.  121.6J. 

Hammond  (C.  E.).    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  101.6V. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.    1S79.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  1*.  6J. 
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John,  Bishop  of  Epkesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical Histery.  [In  Syrian.]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 
1853.  4to.  I/.1M. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.    i860.  Svo.  ioi. 

Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used   in   the   Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  a.d.  i  050-1071;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jnmieges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.   4to.  half  morocco,  351. 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    The   occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Mask-ell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     188].  3  vols.  8vo.  »l,  101. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1537-1533.  Mostly 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.  3  vols.  8vo. 
U.  1 6s. 

Shirley  (  W.  W.\   Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     Second  Edition,  1874.  Fcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 

Stubbs  (  W.).  Registrum  Sacrum,  Anglicamtm.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  Small  4to. 
is.  6d. 


ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1886.  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria.   By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.    8vo.  101.  6d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy,  a  vols.  1874. 
Svo.  in. 

Also  separately, 

Sermons,  $s.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  $s.  6d. 

GreswclFs  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  gs.  6d. 

Heurtley's  Harmonia  Symbolica:  Creeds  of  the  Western 
Church.    1858.    Svo.  67.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by 
J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  Is.  dd. 

Hooker's  Works.,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M„A.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  R.  W.  Church,  M.A..D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  F.  Paget,  D.D.     3  vols,  medium  Svo.  36J. 
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Hooker's  Works,  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 
i  vols.  1875.  8vo.   us. 


Pearson's  Exposition  of  ike  Creed.    Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877.  Svo.  ioi.  6V. 

Waterland's  Review  of  tke  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.   Crown  Svo.  61.  6d. 

Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1856.    Svo.    it.  us. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new 

Edition,  1846.  8vo.  51. 

Wyclif.    A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif 

by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.    1865.  8vo.  31.  6d. 

Select  English    Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   3  vols. 

1869-1871.  Svo.      it.  It. 

Trialogus.    With   the   Supplement    now   first   edited. 

By  Gotthard  Lechler.   i860.  Svo.    "is. 


HISTORICAL   AND   DOCUMENTARY   WORKS. 
British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  Svo.  ajj. 

Clarendon's   History  of   the   Rebellion    and   Civil  Wars    in 

England.    7  vols.     1839.  l8mo.  il.  U. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 
England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  io  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  Copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1841.  il.  is. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.     1851,     Svo.   6s.  6d. 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romant.     1854.     Svo.  Js. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.  The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 
Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson,  M.A.,  and  F.York  Powell,  M.A.    a  vols.    1883.  Svo.  41  s. 
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Freeman  (E.  A.).  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land; its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  9J.  6d. 

The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and   the  Accession  of 

Henry  the  First,    a  vols.  8vo.  U.  16s. 

Gascoignis     Theological    Dictionary   {"  Liber   Veritatum ") : 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an   Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.    Small  4W. 

Johnson    (Samuel,   LLD.),    BoswelTs    Life    of;    including 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  Birltbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  8™.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Half  bound,  3/.  jr.     (See  p.  *i.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

1879.   4'"'  stitched, ir. 
Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui.    Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Library   of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frederick   Metcalfe,  M.A.     Small  4W.   stiff 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 
punged, from  1634  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.   1875.   3V0IS,  8vo.  it.  is. 

Rogers  (J.  E.  T.).     History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  A.D.  1350-1793. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (1359-1400).  1866.  8 vo.  a/.ar. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  ^401-1581).  1881.  8vo.  l/.los. 

Vols.  V  and  VI  (1583-1703).    8vo.  ll.  10s.    Just  Published. 

The'First  Nine  Years  of the  Bank  of England.  Svo.8s.6d. 

Saxon  Chronicles  (Two  of  the)  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  GIos- 
sarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.    1865.    8vo.  i6>. 

Stubbs  ( W.,  D.D.).  Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Sic.,  delivered  at  Oxford  1867-1884.  Crown 
8vo.  8r.  <W. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 
Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  worts.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  a  vols.     1878.  8vo.  a/,  ar. 

York  Plays.    The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  tbe  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unique  MS,  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashburaham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  LucyToulmin  Smith.     Svo.  lis. 
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Manuscript  Materials   relating    to   the    History   of  Oxford. 

Arranged  by  F.  Marian,  M.A.     Svo.  Ji.  6d. 

Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.     188a.     Svo. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1887.     8vo.  $s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  year  1888.     Crown 

Svo.  4J.  6J. 
The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinction! 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1887. 

Also,  supplementary  to  the  above,  price  Ss.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honours  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Acomplete 

Record  of  University  Hononrs,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  Sec,  Sec,  from  the  Thirteenth  Centory  to  1883. 

The  Examination  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B.A.,  B.  Mus., 
B.C.L.,  and  B.M.    Revised  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1887.    8vo. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to   the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Oxford.    Ninth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     u.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Acland{H.  W.,  M.D.,  FJ?.S.).  Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 
Stria  in  the  Oxford  Museum.    1867.   Svo.  it.  §d. 

Bur  don-Sander  son  {J.,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.).  Transla- 
tions of  Foreign  Biologital  Memoirs.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve, 
of  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.     Medium  Svo.  iu. 

De  Bary  {Dr.  A.).    Comparative  Anatomy  of  the   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  341 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.    Royal  Svo.,  half  morocco,  U.  is.  6d. 

Goebel  (Dr.  K.).  Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Mor- 
phology of  Plants.  A  New  Edition  of  Sachs'  Text  Book  of  Botany,  Book  II. 
English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Gamsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  1.  Bayley  Balfonr, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    With  407  Woodcnts.    Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  ait. 

Sachs  (Julius  von).    Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo. 
half  morocco,  l/.  lU.dd. 
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De  Bary  {Dr.  A).     Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of 

the  Fungi,  Myctt&toa  and  Bacteria.  Authorised  English  Translation  by 
Henry  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.    With  198  Woodcnts.     Royal  Svo.,  half  morocco,  ll.  is.  dd. 

Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  FJl.S.     With  ao  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  61. 

Annals  of  Botany.  Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  In  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  other  Botanists.     Royal  Svo. 

Vol.  I.  No.  1.    Price  Si.  dd.    Vol.  L  No.  a.    Price  7*.  dd. 

Miiller  {J).     On  certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passercs  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.J.  Bell,  B.A„ 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates. 
187B.    4to.  paper  covers,  Jt.  dd. 


Vol.1.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  14s. 6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.    Svo.  iSj. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions  j  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition,  186S.    Svo.  ids. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     1863.    Svo.  i6>. 

Pritchard  [C-,  D.D.,  P.R.S.).     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  Photometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  from  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.  1885.  Royal  Svo. 
Si.6d. 

Astronomical    Observations    made    at    the    University 

Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.  No.  1, 
1S78.     Royal  Svo.  paper  covers.  3J.  dd. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  1  Jta  Century, 
with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.     a  vols.    1B41-1S6J.    Svo.  l8r.  dd. 

Rolleston  {George,  MJ).,  F.R.S.).    Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual   of  Comparative    Anatomy,  with   descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.     Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.   Hatchett  Jackson,   M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  1/.  16V. 
—  Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses.    Arranged  and  Edited 


by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward 

""  '       "  ■-  "      -"■■■   -■-■-■■•  ■  "YoodcttU.    1  vols.  Svo.   1/.  41. 
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Westwood  {J.  0.,M.A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

Bopiianas,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  jl.  10s. 


Utie  Sbatrrt!  sOoofes  of  the  lEast. 

Translated  by  v 


Vol.  I.   The  Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max   Muller. 

Part  I.  The  A^iridoRya-u pan i shad,  The  Talavakara-upanishad.  The  Aitareya- 
ara«yakn,TheKaushital£i-brShma«a-opa]iishad,andTheVa^asaneyi-Ea»»hitS- 
upantshad.     101.  fid. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  V3si5hrta,  and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Biihler.     Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.     1W.  6<£. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsilo  King.    1  u.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.    Part  I.  ■  The  Vendtdad.    ioj.W. 

Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 
Part  I.  The  Bundahii,  Bahman  Yajt,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.    I  v.  6J. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.  Parts  I  and  II.  Translated 
by  E.  H.  Palmer,    lit. 

Vol.  VII.   The  Institutes  of  Vishwu.    Translated  by  Julius 

Jolly,    iw.  6V. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgtta,  with  The  Sanatsu^attya,  and 

The  Annglta.     Translated  by  Klshinlth  Trimbak  Tekug.     10s.  fid. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max 

Muller;  and  The  Sntta-NipSta,  translated  from  Pill  by  V.  Fausboll;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists,    icj.  bd,  -  ■ 
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Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.  Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahiparinibbana  Suttanta  ;  a.  The  Dhamma--fetkka- 
ppavattana  Suita ;  ?.  The  Tevyya  Suttanta;  4.  The  Akankheyya  Sutta; 
5.  TheAetokhilaSutta;  6.  The  Maha-sudassana  Suttanta  ;  7.  TheSabbasava 
Sutta.     ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XII.  The  .Satapatha-Brahmawa,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  MSdhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.    us.6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pali   by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  L  The  Patimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.    ioj.  fid. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Buhler.    Part  II.    Vasish/Aa  and  Baudhayana.    lot.  6d. 

Vol.  XV.  The  Upanishads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 
Part  II.  The  Karia-upanishad,  The  Munaaka-upanishad,  The  Taittirlyaka- 
npanishad,  The  Bnbadiranyaka-upanishad,  The  5vetajvatara-upanishad,  The 
Frar^a-upanishad,  and  The  Maitriyana-Brahmana-upanishad.     tor.  td. 

Vol.  XVI.    The   Sacred   Books   of  China.     The   Texts   of 

Confucianism.      Translated   by  James   Legge.       Part   II.     The  YI  King. 

ioj.W. 
Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.     Translated   from  the  Pali  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahavagga, 
V-X.    The A-ullavagga, I-III.    tat.6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.    The  Daiistan-tDinlk  and  The  Epistles  of  Manflrfthar.    111.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.    A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Axvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  430,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beat. 
iw.  6d. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.   Part  III.   The  Aullavagga,  IV-XII. 

Vol.  XXI.  The  Saddharma-punifarika ;  or,  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law.    Translated  by  H.  Kern.     121.  6d. 

Vol.  XXII.  <7aina-Sutras.  Translated  from  Prakrit  by  Her- 
mann Jacobi.    Part  I.    The  Aiaranga-SAtra.    The  Kalpa-Sutra.    icj.orf. 
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Vol.  XXIII.    The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  Strflzahs,  Yarts,  and  Nyityir.     ior.  6V. 

Vol.  XXIV.   Pahlavi   Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 
Part    III.     DIna-1    Maln3g-1    Khirad,    ilkand-gumanik,   and     Sad-Dai. 


Second  Series, 
Vol.  XXV.    Manu.    Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.    au. 
Vol.  XXVI.     The  Satapatha- Brahmawa.     Translated  by 

Julius  Egg  cling.     Part  II.      12s.6d. 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.     The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  L!  K\,  oi  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.     2  s  i. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.     The  Grihya-SOtras,  Rules  of  Vedic 
Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg, 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  i2i.  6W.    fust  Published, 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).    In  tkt  Press. 

Vol.   XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part   III.     The   Yasna, 
Visparad,  Afrlnagin,  and  GShs.    Translated  by  L.  H.  Mills.    ia».  6V. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press  :— 

Vol.  XXXII.   Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Parti. 

Vol.    XXXIII.       Narada,    and    some    Minor     Law-books. 
Translated  by  Julio*  Jolly.     [Preparistg.] 

Vol.  XXXIV.     The  Vedanta-Sutras,  with   Ankara's  Com- 
mentary.   Translated  by  G.  Thibaut    [Preparing.} 

%*  The  Second  Series  will  consist  of  TVitnty-Four  Volumes. 
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A  First  Reading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin ;  and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  4J. 
Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  I.     For  Little  Children.     Extra 

leap.  Svo.  stiff  covets,  6d. 
Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  II.     For  Junior  Classes.     Extra 

fop.  8vo.   stiff  covers,  bd. 
An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

0.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Eitra  fcap.  Svo.  If.  fid. 
An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.    By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31. 6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macanlay. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.  By  John  Earle, 
M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo-  u.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introdnction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.     +r.  6d. 

A  n  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 
By  the  same  Author.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.6d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  SXiAc.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  6J. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.    Extra  leap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  as. 
Second  Middle  English   Primer.     Extracts  from   Chaucer, 
with  Grammar  and  Glossary.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  «. 
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Principles  of  English  Etymology.  First  Series.  The  Native 
Element.     By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     Crown  Svo.  91. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Jt.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Printer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 
By  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  101.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  H.  Sweet, M.A.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  W. 

Elementarbuch  des  Gesprochenen  Englisch.  Grammatik, 
Texte  und  Glossar.  Von  Henry  Sweet.  Second  EdMca.  Extra  fcap.  8vo., 
■tiffcovers.jj.6rf. 

The  Ormulum;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.   1878.   a  vols.    Extrafcap.8vo.au. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Gloasarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Slteat,  Litt.D. 

Part  I.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn  (A.D.  115010  a.d.  7300), 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  91. 
Part  II.    From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393). 
Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  7j.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  'Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Gloasarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Slteat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.    Extrafcap.  Svo.     'jt.  6d. 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three 

Parallel  Texts  ;  together  with  Richard  the  Rtdtless.  By  William  Langland 
(about  1361-1399  A.D.).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  W,  W.  Steal,  LittD.    a  vols.  8vo.  31  j.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  by 
William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  LittD.  Fourth 
Edition.    Extrafcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.    I.  The  Prologue    to    the   Canterbury   Tales;    the 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Nooue  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL1) 
Sixty-sixth  thousand.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  at.  6d. 

II.  The  Prioresses   Tale;   Sir   Tkopas ;    The    Menkes 

Tale  ;  The  Cltrka  Tale  ;  The  Squicres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
LittD.    Third  Edition.    Extra  (cap.  Svo.  41.  id. 
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Chaucer.    III.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe  ;  The  Pardoneres 

Tale ;  The  Second,  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouni  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.    New  Edition,  Revised.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

Camefyn,  The  Tale  of.  Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c,  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    Stiff  covers,  11.  6d. 

Minot  (Laurence).  Poems-  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  +t.  6d. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene.    Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.W.  Kitchin.D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d.  each. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Booh   I.     Edited   by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  M, 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

Tke  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  with   The   Two  Parts  of  the 

Return  from  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed*  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  a.d.  mdxcvii-mdci.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Medium  Svo.     Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  Ss.  6d. 

Marlowe  and  Greene.     Marlowe's   Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  6V.  fid. 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Extrafcap.  Svo.   Paper  covers,  is.     Cloth  jr. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 
and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,    is.  Macbeth,    m,  id. 

Richard  the  Second.    I  J.  6d.  Hamlet,    as. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
The  Tempest,    is.  64.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  id. 

As  You  Like  It.    is.  6d.  Coriolanus.    as.  6d. 

Julius  Casar,    as.  Henry  the  Fifth,    as. 

Richard  the  Third,    as.  6d.  Twelfth  Night,    is.  6d. 


King  Lear.    is.  f>d.  King  John. 
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Bacon.  I.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  +r.  6J. 

■ II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.  I.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %i. 

II.  -Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.    a  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.6f.lW.  Sold  separately,  Vol.  1. 4/. ;  Vol.  II.  3*. 

In  paper  oovsra : — 
Lycidas,  \i.       L'Allegro,  id.        II  Penseroso,  4J.       Comus,  6d. 

■  III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  cover,  11.  (n/.;  in  white  Parchment,  y.  (td. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistes,     Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  Jobn  Charton  Collins.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  »tiff  covers,  u. 

Banyan.  I.  Tke  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1S79.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Jr. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  6s. 

E.  Venables,    M.A. 

Clarendon.     History  of  tke  Rebellion.      Book    VI.      Edited 

by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s-  6rf. 

Dryden.  Select  Poems.  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell;  Astnea  Redox;  Annas  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel; 
Religio  Laid  j  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  $r.  6d. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Sec.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.    Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  at. 

Addison.   Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4).  (td.     In  ornamental  Parchment,  6r. 

Steele.     Selections  from  tke  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

EditedbyAustinDobson.   Extra  fcap,  8vo.  4J.  6d.    In  white  Parchment,  p.  ftd. 

Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.    Extra  fcap,  8vo.  is.  6d. 

-  II.  Satires  and  Epistles.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
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Parnell.     Tke  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  id. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.    Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     Stiff  covers,  xs.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  3/. 
Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.    Paper  covers,  id. 

Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it.  dd.     la  white  Parchment, 

The  Deserted  Village.    Paper  covers,  2d. 

Johnson.     I.  Rasselas;  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.    Edited 

by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4s.  (id.,  or  Lives  of 
Drydtn  and  Pope  only,  stiff  covers,  is.  dd. 

II.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  Extm  fcap.  Svo.  Bevelled  boards,  is.  Sd.  In  white 
Parchment,  4.1 .  id. 

III.   Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.    Paper  covers,  4J. 

IV.  Life  of  Milton.     By  C.  H.  Firth,  MJV.     Preparing. 

V.   Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson.     Edited  by 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

■ VI.  Boswells  Life  of  Johnson.     With  the  Journal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited,  with  copions  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.     Medium  Svo.     Half  bound,  3/.  31. 

Cowper.     Edited,  with   Life,   Introductions,  and   Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  178a,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  a.d.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31. 

II.   The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Poems,  A.D.  1 784-1799.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  &f. 

Burke.    Select  Works.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

-  ■  I.   Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  tke  two  Speeches 
on  America.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41.  6d. 

II.  Reflections  on  tke  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jj. 

■-  III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 
Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  fix. 
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Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.T.Arnold,  B.  A. 
Paper  covers,  *d. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  F.  Ttaet,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Jr.  td.    In  white  Parchment,  51. 

Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.    With  Map.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    Stiff  coven,  ax. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  31.  dd. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.    6d. 


II.    LATIN. 
Rudimenta  Latina.     Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.     By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  **. 

An  Elementary  Latin   Grammar.      By   the    same  Author. 

Fifty  Seventh  Thousand.      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ls.bd. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.     Fourth 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  jr.  6d. 

Reddendo  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.    For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.    Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.   lt.6d. 

Anglice  Reddendo,  or  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  it.  6d. 

Anglice  Reddendo.     Second  Series.     By  the   same  Author. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.    jr. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Passmen 
and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 


Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition;    with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     Bj 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  6J. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee-Warner.M  .A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.    By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  U. 
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Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and 

Maps.     By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  Tkt  Gallic  War.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41.  W. 
Fait  II.   The  Civil  War.    Extia  fcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 
The  Civil  War.    Book  1.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  «. 
Cicero.      Speeches  against  Catilina.     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Wellington  College.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  leap. 
Svo.  is.  6d. 
Cicero.   Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.    By  Henry  Walfotd,  M.A.    In  three  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Jro. +r.  6rf 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  U.  6d. 
Part  I.       Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.     Third  Edition. 
Part  II.    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.     Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 

Cicero.    De  Senectute.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3/. 

Cicero.  Select  Orations  (for  Schools).  In  Verrem  I.  De 
Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.  Pro  Archia.  Philippics  IX.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6a". 

Cicero.     In  Q.  Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  In  C.  Verrem  Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
limp,  ir.  6d. 

Cicero.  Speeches  against  Catilina.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A.  In  one  or  two  Parts.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
W.  W. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.GJ. 

Horace.  Selected  Odes.  With  Notes  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth 
Form.  By  E,  C.  Wicltham,  M.A.  In  one  or  two  Parts.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  it. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  leap.  Svo.    In  Parts,  limp,  each  i.r.  dd. 
Part  I.  The  Coudine  Disaster.    Part  II.  Hannibal's  Campaign 
in  Italy.    Part  HI.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.  Books  V— VII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  P.  E.  Matheeon,  M.A. 
(In  one  or  two  Parts.)    Extra  (cap.  Svo.    51. 

Livy.    Books  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes.   ByM.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41.  6d. 
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Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

andNotes.and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.    By  W.  Ramsay.  M. A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  leap.  8vo.  5*.  6d. 

Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  S.  G.  Owen,  BA.    Extra  leap.  8vo.  jr.  W. 

Plautus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)  is.  6d. 

Plautus.     The  Trinummtts.    With  Notes  and  Introductions. 

(Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)   By  C  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A!  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31. 

Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %i. 

S alius t.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Capes, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    +r.  6d. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Fomeanx, 
M.A.    Extra  leap.  8vo.   51. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.   Book  I.   With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is. 

Terence.    Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Adelphi.    With  Notes  and  Introductions.    (Intended  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 
Bto.  3». 

Phormio.      With    Notes    and   Introductions.      By  A. 

Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jr. 

Tibullus  and  Proper tius.  Selections.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6j. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.    The  Text  separately,  4s.  6d. 

Virgil.    Bucolics.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In   one 

or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Virgil.  Aeneid  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  Li.  6d. 

Virgil     Aeneid  IX.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
:ge,  Oxford. 
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Avianus,  The  Fables  of.     Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 

Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8™. 

%s,  6d. 
Catulli  Verotunsis  Liber.    Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticura  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis.  A.M.     1878.    Demj 

8vo.  161. 
A  Commentary  on  Catullus.    By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

1576.  Demy  8vo.  i6>. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogmtionem 
Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %i.  fid.  * 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  A.  S. 
Wilkins.  M.A. 

Book  I.  1879.  Svo.  61.        Boole  II.  1881.  8vo.  5*. 

Philippic  Orations.    With  Notes.    By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    1870.    Svo.  i<w.  fid. 
Cicero.     Select  Letters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  iSi. 

Select  Letters.     Text.    By  the  same  Editor.    Second 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41. 

Pro  Cluentio.    With  Introduction  and   Notes.     By  W. 

Ramsay. M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.   ind  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  31.  fid. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.   The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.     Second  Edition, 

1577.  Demy  Svo.  III. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extrafcap.  Svo.  6s. 
Livy,  Book  I.    With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

ami  Notts.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1881.     Svo.  6s. 

Ovid.  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.  Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 
Scholia  Vetera  Commentarium  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  Ellis,  A.M.    8vo.10j.6rf. 

Persius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleshiji,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     1874.    Svo.  7*.  6V. 

Juvenal.     XIII  Satires.     Edited,   with    Introduction    and 
Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.     In  two  Parts. 
Crown  Svo.     Complete,  6j. 
Also  separately,  Part  I.  Introduction,  Text,  etc,  31.        Part  II.  Notes,  y.  6d. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.    Books  I-VI.     Edited,  with   Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Fumeanx,  M.A.    Svo.  i8r. 
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Nettteship  (//.,  Mjl.).  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.    Crown  8vo.  p.6d. 

The  Roman  Satura.     8vo.  sewed,  is. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.    8vo.  sewed,  2j. 

Papillon  (T.  L.,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.      1882.  Crown  8 vo.  6>. 

Pinder  {North,  M.A.).    Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 

Poets.    1869.    Svo.  i£*. 
Sellar  ( W.  Y.,  M.A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Virgil.     New  Edition.   1883.   Crown  Svo.  oj. 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.    New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.    1881.    Svo.  141. 
Wordsworth  {J.,  M.A.).    Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.    With  Introductions  and  Notes,    1874.    Svo.  181. 

III.    GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 
By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  1*.  firf. 

A  Greek  Testament  Primer.     An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 

,   tag  Book  for  the  nse  of  Students  beginning  Greek.     By  the  Rev..E.  Miller, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31.  dd. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  31. 

Graecae  Grammatical  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarutn.  Auc- 
toreCarolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.    Nineteenth  Edition,  188*.    nmo.  41. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  nee  of  Schools.  Twenty-first  Edition.  1S86. 
Square  iamo.  is.  (id. 


The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :    abridged 
fromhislargerworkbyH.W.Chnndler.M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  M.6V. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.     Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 

Svo.  i,.  6d. 
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Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41,  6d. 

Fifth   Greek  Reader^    Selections  from   Greek   Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  %s.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notice* 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.L.ShadweU,  M.A.  Extrafcap. 
8vo.  41.  6J. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.  A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Agamemnon.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31. 

Choephoroi.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Eumenides.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 

Editor.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Aristophanes.    In  Single  Plays.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
Introductions,  &c,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2f. 
II.  The  Achamians,  Third  Edition...    In  one  or  two  parts,  3s. 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition,     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

IV.  The  Knights.     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

Cebes.     Tabula.    With   Introduction   and   Notes.     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it.  6d. 
Demosthenes.      Orations  against  Philip.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes,   by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Matbeson,  M.A.      Vol.  I. 
Philippic  I.    Olynlhiacs  I-III.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31. 
Euripides.    Alcestis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A, 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  21 .  fid. 

Helena.     Edited,   with    Introduction,   Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Forms.    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  %s. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  31. 

Medea.    By  C,  B.  Heberden,  M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 
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Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.    Iii  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from.   Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  if.  6d. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).    By  W.  W. 

Merry,  D.D.    Fortieth  Thousand.    (In  one  or  two  Parts.)    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  y. 

Books  I,  and  II,  sefaraltly,  each  it.  6d. 
• Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).    By  the 

tame  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  51. 

Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ax. 

! Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a  brief  Homeric  Grammar,  and  Notes.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  MA.    Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  61. 

Iliad,  Books  VI  and  XXI.      With   Introduction   and 

Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  MA.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  lx.6V.each. 

Lucian.      Vera   Historia  (for  Schools).     By   C.  S.  Jerranj, 
M.A.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  U.  dd. 

Lyst'as.    Epitaphios.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  JJ. 

Plato.  Meno.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  St.  George 

Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

Plato.     The  Apology.    With   Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

St.  George  Stock,  M.A.     (In  one  Or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  w.  6rf. 

Sophocles.     For  the   use  of  Schools.      Edited   with   Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes     By  Lewis  Campbell.  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.     Ntw  and  Jtevistd  Edition.     »  Vols.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     lor.  6d. 
Sold  separately,  Vol.  I,  Text,  4*.  fid. ;  Vol.  II,  Explanatory  Notes,  6s. 

Sophocles.    In   Single  Plays,  with  English   Notes,  &c.     By 
Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,   Philoctetes.   New  and  Revised  Edition,  is.  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneos,         Antigone,  If,  91/.  each. 
Ajax,         Electra,         Trachiniae,  as.  each. 

Oedipus  Rex:    Dindorfs    Text,    with   Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop,  of  St.  David's.    Extrafcap.Svo.  limp,  I s.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).     With   Notes.    By   H.  Kynaston, 

D.D.  (late  Snow).    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcao.  Svo.  Ai.6d., 
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Xenopkon.     Easy  Selections  (for  Junior   Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.    By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.Bvo.  &.M. 

Xenopkon.  Selections  (lor  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.    Fourth  Edition.    Est™  fcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 

Anabasis,  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.    By  J.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  21.  6d. 

Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8*0.  ». 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.     With  Introduction  and 

Notrs  by  C.  Bigg;  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  (id. 


Aristotle's  Politics.  With  an  Introduction,  Essays,  and  Notes. 
By  W,  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Mediom  8vo.  381.    fust  Published. 

Aristotelian  Studies.    I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.C.  Wilson,  M.A.   Svo.stiff,  5*. 

Aristotelis  Ethica  Nicomachea,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis 
Bekkeri.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Demosthenes  and  Aesckines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  ^Cschines  on  the  Crown,     With   Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.    By 
G.A.Simcox,M.A.,and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.    1871.  8vo.  12/. 

Head  {Barclay  V.).    Historia  Numorum:  A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.  half-bound,      il.  II. 

Hicks  (E.  L.,M~A.).  A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip- 
tieni.    Demy  Svo.  ior.  6d. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.    Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  and  the  Ute  Jamrs  Riddel],  M.A. 
1886.    Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i<w. 

Homer.  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.  By  D.  B.  Monro, 
M.A.    Demy  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.     With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    1  vols. 

Vol.  I.    Oedipus  Tyranons.    Oedipus  Coloucus.    Antigone.    Svo.  16*. 
Vol.  II.  Ajax.   Electra.  Trachiniae.  Philoctetes.   Fragments,    Svo.  l5>. 
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IT.   FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brackets  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8to.  Jt.  6d. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.     Trans- 
lated by  G.w.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition.    Extrafcap.  Svo.  31.  6d. 
Works  by  GEORGE  SAIHTSBTJBT,  M.A. 
Primer  of  French  Literature.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature.     Crown  8vo.  ios.6d. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.   Crown 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 
Corneille's  Horace.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Sainlsbnry,  M.A.    Extrafcap.  Svo.  u.  6d. 
Molihe's  Les  Preiieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  u.  6d. 
Racine's  Esther.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Beaumarchais'  LeBarbier  de  Seville.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ax.  6d. 
Voltaire's  Merope.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury.     Extra  leap.  Svo.  cloth,  ax. 

Musset's  On  ne  iodine  pas  avec  I' Amour,  and  Fantasia.  Edited, 
with  Prolegomena,  Note*,  etc.,  by  Walter  Hemes  Pollock.    Extra  leap. 


Perrault's  Popular  Tales.  Edited  from  the  Original  Editions, 
with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  Smalt  .fto.  Hand-made 
paper,  vellum  back,  gilt  top.  I5X. 

Sainte-Beuve.   Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi.   Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ax. 

Quinet's  Lettres  A  sa  Mere.    Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  as. 
Gautier,  Thiophile.     Scenes  of  Travel.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M,A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ax. 
V Eloquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Franqaises.     Edited 

by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.     Vol.  I.  Sacred  Oratory.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  1*.  W. 
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Edited  by  atTSTAVE  MABBOS,  B.A. 

Comeille' 's  Cinna.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.   Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

cloth,  is.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  English  Notes, 

Genealogical  Tables,  &c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Mais/re,  Xavier  de.     Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.    Ourika, 

by  Madame  de  Duras;  Le  Vieux  Tailleur,  by  MM.  Ercimann-Chatrian ; 
La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny ;  Les  Jumeaux  de  l'H&tel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  MCsaventures  d'un  Ecolier,  \>y  Rodolphe  Tdfgtr. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

• Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.    Limp,  is.  6d. 

Molikre's  Les  Fourberies  de   Scapin,  and   Racine's  Athalie. 

WithVoltaire'sLifeofMoliere.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moliere.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
Racine's  Andromaque,  and    Comeille  s  Le  Menteur.      With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extrafcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Regnard's  Le  Joueur,  and  Brueys  and  Palaprafs  Le  Grandeur. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  it.  6d. 
Sevign/,  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.    Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools, 

Extrafcap.  Svo.  31. 

Dante.    Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s-  6d. 

Tasso.    La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.     Cantos  i,  ii.     With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

V.   GERMAN. 
Sckerer  (  W\    A  History  of  German  Literature.    Translated 

from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  V.  Max 
Miiller.     a  vols.  Svo.  111. 

Max  Muller.    The  German  Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  into  Modem 
German,  and  Notes.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  Wilhelm  Scherer's  '  History  of  German  Literature,' 
by  F.  Lichtenstein.  1  vols,  crown  8vo.  ati. 
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GERMAN'  COUXSE.     By  HEEMASS  lUAStGE. 

7"A^  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  within  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.    Svo.  it.  (<d. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  Js.  6d. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

German  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.    Ed.  a.     Svo.  41.  6d. 

German  Spelling;   A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 

undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.     Paper  covers,  6d, 


Lessing's  Laokoon.    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann.  Phil.  Doc..  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  OV. 

Schiller's  Wilkelm  Tell.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  $t. 

Also,  Edited  by  C.  A.  BUOHHEIH,  Phil.  Don. 

Becker's  Friedrkk  der  Grosse.    With  an  Historical  Sketch  of 

the  Rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great.    With  Map. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jr.  M, 
Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.    Third  Edition. 
.Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3*. 

Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.    A  Drama.    With  a  Critical  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3/. 

Heine's  Prosa,  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.    With 
English  Notes,  etc.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41.  6J. 

Heine's  Harzreise.    With  Life  of  Heine,  Descriptive  Sketch 

of  the  Harz,  and  Index.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  paper  covers,  U.  6nF. ;  cloth,  11.  6d. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    A  Comedy.     With  a  Life 

of  Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  etc.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jr.  6d. 
Nathan    der    Weise.     With    Introduction,  Notes,  etc. 

Second  Edition.      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4/.  (id. 

Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen  ;  Egmont's  Leben  und  Tod,  and 

Bilagirung  van  Aniiuirfen.     With  a  Map.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  a/.  6d. 

Wilkelm    Tell.     With    a    Life   of   Schiller;    an    his- 

torical  and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary 
and  Map.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Jr.  6d, 

Willtelm  Tell.   School  Edition.   With  Map.    is. 
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Modern  German  Reader. 

tracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from 
Part  I.     With  English  Notes,  a   Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  complete 

Vocabulary.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  lt.64. 
Part  II.    With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  U.  fid. 

Niebukrs  Grieckisehe  Heroen-Gesckickten.     Tales   of  Greek 

Heroes.   Edited  with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma.  S.  Buchheim. 
School  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  it. 

A  Middle  High   German  Primer.     With  Grammar,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  PkD.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

VI.  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &C. 

By  LEWIS  HUBTSLHT,  1I.A. 

Figures  made  Easy ;  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 

Answers   to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.     Crown  8vo.    It. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar's  Arithmetic,    is.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.     Crown  8 vo.     2s.6d. 


Aldis  (W.  S.,  M.A.).    A  Text-Book  of  Algebra.-  withAnswers 

to  the  Examples.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 
Baynes  (R.  E.,  M.A.).    Lessons  on   Thermodynamics.     1878, 

Crown  8vo.  Jt.  6d. 
Chambers  {G.   F.,  F.R.A.S.).    A    Handbook   of  Descriptive 

Astronomy.    Third  Edition.     1877.   Demy  8vo.  i$s. 

Clarke  {Col.  A.  R.,C.B.,R.E.).    Geodesy.    1880.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Cremona  (Luigi).     Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.    Trans- 
lated by  C.  Lendesdorf,  M.A.    8vo.    1  u.  6V. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     fs.  6d. 
Euclid  Revised.      Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 
of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Bold  separately  an  follows, 

Book  I;   u.  Books  I,  II.    is.  U. 

Books  I-IV.   3/.  bd.  Books  V,  VI.  31. 

Euclid. — Geometry  in   Space.     Containing  parts  of  Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.    By  the  same  Editor.    Crown  Svo.  31.  6J. 
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Gallon  {Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S.).     The  Construction  of  Healthy 

Dwellings.     Demy  8vo.     lor. 6d. 

Hamilton  {Sir  R.  G.  C),  and  J.  Ball.     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Hvo.  limp  cloth,  it. 

Ruled  Exercise  books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  price  is, 
Harcourt  {A.  G.   Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.  . 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  Fourth. 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  ioj.  6V. 

Maclaren  {Archibald).     A    System   of  Physical  Education : 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    Extra,  fcap.  8 vo.  Jt.  6d. 

Madan  (H.   G.,   M.A.).      Tables    of   Qualitative    Analysis. 

Large  4to.  paper,  41.  6d.  . 

Maxwell  {J.  Clerk,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and  Magnetism.    Second  Edition,    a  vols.  Demy  8vo.  I/.  Its.  Cd. 

■ An   Elementary    Treatise    on   Electricity.    Edited    by 

William  Garnet  t,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  Jt.  6d. 

Minchin  {G.  M.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I.  Equili- 
brium ofCoptanar  Farces.  8vo.  91.  Vol.  II.  Statics.  8vo.  i6j. 

Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     Crown 

8vo.   Is.  6d. 

Phillips  {John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames.    1871.   8vo.  aw. 

Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  8vo.    joj.  6d. 

Prestwick  {Joseph,  M.A .,  F.R.S.).   Geology,  Chemical,  Physical, 

and  Stratigraphical.    In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.    Chemical  and  Physical.    Royal  Svo.     ajt. 

Vol.  II.    Stratigraphical  and  Physical.     With  a  new  Geographical  Map   of 
Europe.    Royal  Svo.  361.    Just  published. 

Rollejston  {George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).      Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatcbett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  1/.  16s. 

Swytk.    A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.    1881.  Svo.   11/. 

Stewart  {Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with 

numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
V.  6d. 
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Vernon-Har court  (L.  F.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and 
Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Tent  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)    8vo.  Ill, 

— : —  Harbours  and  Docks  ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance  ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development,     a  vols.  8vo.  251. 

Walker  {James,  M.A.)  The  Theory  of  a  Physical  Balance. 
8vo.  stiff  cover,  31.  6d. 

Watson  (H.  W.,  M.A.).    A  Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Cases.    1876.  8vo.  Zs.dd. 

Watson  (H.  W.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.),  and  S.  H  Burbury,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     1879.  8vo.  6s. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Vol.  I.ElectrO- 
Matics.    Svo.  tos.  (id. 

Williamson  {A.    W.,  Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S.).      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.    1873.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  &i.  dd. 


VII.  HISTORY. 

Bluntschli  {J.  ft.).'    The  Theory  of  the   State.      By   J.  K. 

Bluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from,  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  half  bound,  1  is.  6d. 

Finlay  [George,  LL.D.).  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  1S64.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Toier,  M.A.  7  vols.  8vo.  3/.  i«f. 

Fortescue  (Sir  John,  Kt.).  The  Governance  of  England: 
otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limiled  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M.A.    Svo.  half  bound,  us.  td. 

Freeman  (E.A.,  D.C.L.).    A  Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Hvo.  Jr.6rf. 

George  (H,  B.,  M.A .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Small  410.  \U. 

Hodgkin  (7".).  Italy  and  her  Invaders.  Illustrated  with 
Plates  and  Maps.  .  Vols.  I— IV,  a.d.  376-553.  8vo.  3I.  Ss. 
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Hughes  {Alfred).     Geography  for  Schools.    With   Diagrams,  \ 
Part  I.    Practical  Geography.     Crown  Svo.  is.  6d.    Just  Published. 
Part  II.  General  Geography.    In  frefaratien. 

Kitchin{G.  W..DM.).   A  History  of  France.  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.    Id  Tlirre  Volumes.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    , 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453, 
Vol.11.  From  1453-16 14.  Vol.  III.  From  1614-1793.  1 

Lucas  (C.  P.).  Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonics.    With  Eight  Haps.    Crown  Svo.  41.  (yd. 

Payne  {E.  y.,  M.A.).    A   History  of  the    United  States  of   I 
America.    In  the  Press. 

Ranke  (Z.  von).    A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the    1 
Seventeenth  Century.    Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin.D.D.,  and  C.W.BoMe,     1 
M.A,     1873.  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  is. 

Rawlinson  {George,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  141. 

Ricardo.    Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Maltkus 

(1810-1813).    Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  101.  6d. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  Thorold,  M.A.).'    The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.    8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 
History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.     1883.    Crown  8vo.  81.  6d. 

Stubbs  {  W.,  D.D.).     The  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
in  its  Origin  and  Development.    Library  Edition.   3  vols,  demy  8vo.  al.Ss. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  lis.  each. 
Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 

Modem  History,  Sec,  delivered  at  Oxford  1867-1884.     Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Wellesley.    A  Selection  from   the  Despatches,    Treaties,   and 

other    Papers    of  the    Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during   his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A,    1877.    8vo.  ll.  4*. 

Wellington.    A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.Ci. 
Edited  by  S.  J.Owen,  M.A.     1880.  8vo.  341. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     In  preparation. 
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Alberici  Gentilis,  I.C.D.,  I.C.,  De    lure  Belli  Libri  Tres. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.    1877.    Small  4to.  half  morocco,  111. 
Anson  [Sir  William  R.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.).    Principles  of  the 

English  Law  of  Contract,  and of Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.  Fourth 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.  ioj.  dd. 

— —  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.  Part  I.  Parlia- 
ment.   Demy  Svo.  101.  dd. 

Bentham  (Jeremy).      An  Introduction   to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation.    Crown  Svo.  Cs.dd. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.,  M.A.),    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  Real  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Gaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Cotnmentarii  Quattuor ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1875.    Svo.  i8r. 

Hall  {  W.  E.,  M.A.).  International  Law.    Second  Ed.  Svo.  1  is. 

Holland  (T.  E.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Fourth  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

■ The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Pnblic  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L,    Svo.  lis.  6d. 

Imperatoris  Iustiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor;    with 

Introductions,  Commentary,  Excursus  and  Translation.  ByJ.E.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.    a  vols.    Demy  Svo.  tit. 

Justinian,  The  Institutes   of,  edited   as   a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gaius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition, 
1881.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  51, 

Justinian,  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.  By  T.  E.  Holland, 
D.CJL,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L,    fivo.  141. 

Also  sold  In  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles,    as.  (si.  Part  H.  Family  Law.     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     is.  6d.      Pan  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1).    31.  6d. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  t).    4*.  6rf. 

Lex  Aquitia.      The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to   Property: 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Tille  of  the  Digest  'Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  '  <ix.  3). 
With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.    Demy  Bvo.  10s.  6rf. 
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Markby{W^D.C.L.).  Elements  of  Law  considered  with  rcfer- 

mrrxn.  Principle*  of  C*ifj*'.  Jnrijprralmj    Thfrrf  Fitifijwi     TWij  <»     C3KJ64 

Stokes  (  Whitley,  D.CX.).    The  Anglo-Indian  Cedes. 
Vol.    L    Suistantm  Lam.    Svo.  anr. 
VraL  II.    Adjtctuvt  Lme.    In  the  Pick. 

Twiss  (Sir  Trovers,  D.C.L.).    TheLawof Natiotts conadered 

a*  Independent  Political  Communities. 
Pan  1.  On  the  Right*  and  Duties  of  Nation*  in  time  of  Pence.   A  new  Ktrrrium, 

Reyiieri  and  inlarged.   1 884.  Demy  8vo.  15J. 
Part  II.  On  the  Right!  and  Dirties  of  Natioaa  in  Time  of  War.     Second  FJritTnn, 

Revised.   1875.  Demy  Sto.  iu. 


IX.    MEHTAL   AJ»D   MORAL  FHtLOSOFHT,  ate. 

Bacon's  Novum  Orgamtm.     Edited,  with  English  Notes*  by 
G.  W.  Khchin.  D.D.    1855.    Sto.  or.  to. 

Translated  by  G.W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  8V0.  9*-  6d. 

Berkeley,     The   Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Cloyne  ;  jnclmiiug  many  of  hi*  writings  hitherto  impnbliaftctL 
Wilh  Prefaces.  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy. 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.    4  tcJs.     1871.     8to.  a/.  tSa. 

Thi  Life,  iMttrt,  &c    1  toL  ioj. 
Berkeley.    Selections  from.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fxasex, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition,     Crown  8vo.  ;.,  6d. 

Fowler  (T.,D,D.).   The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  -Ninth  Euitior, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y,6d. 

— —  The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 
the  use  of  Stndenuin  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

and  Wilson  (J.  M.,  B.I).).     The  Principles  of  Morals 

(Introductory  Chapters).    8vo.  boardi,  3/.  &t. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.    Part  II.    (Being  the  Body 

of  the  Work.)    Svo.     leu.  W. 

Edited  bj  T.  VOWLBB,  D.D. 

Bacon.    Novum  Organum.    With  Introduction,  Notes,   &c. 
1878.    8vo.  1+1. 

Locke's    Conduct   of  the   Understanding.     Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is. 
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Danson  {J.  T.).     The  Wealth  of  Households.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Green  (T.  H,  M.A.).  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  Edited  by 
A.C.Bradley,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  iv.  6W. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     1874.    8vo.  14*. 

Lotze's  Logic,  in  Three  Books ;  of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.    English  Translation;   Edited  by  B.  Bosattquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cloth,  1 aj.  dd. 


—  Metaphysic,   in   Three  Books;    Ontology,   Cosmology, 

and    Psychology.     English  Translation ;    Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,   M.A. 
Second  Edition,      l  vols.    Crown  8vo.  I  is. 


A  Study  of  Religion :  its  Sources  and  Contents.     2  vols. 

Rogers{J-E.  Thorold,M,A\  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy  % 
for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4/.  6V. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 
J.  E.  Tborold  Rogers,  M.A.    a  vols.  8vo.     i88oi  211. 


x.  vans  abt. 

Butler  {A.  ?.,  M.A.,  F.S.A)     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 
Egypt.    »  vols.  8vo.  3W. 

Head  {Barclay  V.)-    Historia  Numorum.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  ^is. 

Hullah  (John).      The   Cultivation    of   the    Speaking    Voice. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  ls.bd. 

Jackson  (T.  G,  M.A.).     Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  Istria; 

with.  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of  Grado.  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Author  of '  Modem  Gothic  Architecture.'  In  3  vols.  8vo.  With  many 
Plates  and  Illustrations,     Half  bound,  431. 
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Ouseley  (Sir  F.  A.  Gore,  Bart.).  A  Treatise  on  Harmony. 
Third  Edition.    4(0.  lew. 

■ A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 

upon  thai  of  Cherubim.    Second  Edition.    4to.  [fir. 

A   Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 
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